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CHINA’S SOCIAL SCIENCES: PROSPECTS 
FOR TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
IN THE 1980s 


Suzanne Ogden* 


The State of the Social Sciences in 1981 


Almost coincidentally with the turn of this decade, China entered a 
new period of intellectual ferment with a fervor not seen since the May 
Fourth Movement that began in 1919 and lasted into the 1920s. Then as 
now, China was seeking new ideas from abroad to help it in its own 
social and political reconstruction, and to develop its wealth and power. 
But with China falling apart at the seams, with a shaky republican gov- 
ernment doing little to promote republican ideals, and with foreign impe- 
rial powers ravaging China, China’s reaching out for foreign ideas in the 
1920s had a sense of desperation about it. The willingness to explore 
almost any new idea was an important part of the May Fourth Move- 
ment, which let a “hundred flowers blossom and a hundred schools of 
thought contend.” Within carefully delineated boundaries, a similar, but 
recently attenuated, policy under the slogans “emancipate the mind” and 
“seek truth from fact” has been pursued in China since 1978. And today, 
as in the 1920s, there is again a sense of desperation among some Chi- 
nese, who fear the nation may soon be overwhelmed by the beverowmentat 
problems of its system. 


*Information in this article is based almost entirely on primary sources: three trips to 
the People’s Republic of China, during which I visited with faculty and administrators 
in ten universities; an interview with the Minister of Education; extensive and inten- 
sive interviews with Chinese visiting scholars in the U.S., and with scientists and social 
scientists in China; and Chinese newspapers. 
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Since the Communist victory in 1949, China had already tried twice, 
in 1956 and again in 1961-62, to initiate a new “Hundred Flowers” 
movement. The first aborted within months and was followed by a brutal 
anti-rightist movement that attacked those who had dared to speak out 
against Party policies. An important difference between the 1956 effort 
and both the May Fourth Movement of 1919 and the present period of 
intellectual ferment in China was that in 1956 there was only one major 
source of foreign ideas: another Marxist state. Now, as in the 1920s, the 
Chinese may consider many different types of ideas and viewpoints from 
a variety of states. This willingness to reach out for new ideas and to 
explore their own ideas within the context of a relatively stable situation, 
in which China not only stands as a strong independent state but also has 
the pride and dignity of three decades of accomplishments, is having a 
profound effect on the development of the “social sciences” (wenke)! in 
the 1980s. By 1980 the policy of “emancipating the mind” had already 
gone far beyond the 1956 campaign. In spite of some setbacks in 1980 in 
the area of “free speech” and a reassertion of the need to have the Marx- 
ist standpoint, theoretical framework, and methodological approach guide 
all research and teaching in the wenke, the universities have retained 
their ability to restructure their programs, upgrade their faculty, and in- 
troduce new material into the curriculum. 

Until the late 1970s, the social sciences were openly and mercilessly 
disparaged in China, far more than any other aspect of Chinese academic 
life. In the late 1970s, the Chinese dwelled on the theme of the “ten bad 
years” for the country as a whole and for education in particular. But by 
early 1980, reflecting the then barely still hidden criticism of Mao 
Zedong, they peeled away another layer of Chinese history: actually, they 
said, higher education had suffered from “20 bad years,” from the anti- 
rightist campaign of 1957 to the end of the Cultural Revolution and the 
removal of the Gang of Four in 1976. In the social sciences, however, 
there were not just 10 or 20 bad years. There were 28 bad years because 
the social sciences, with the exception of economics, never had a good year 
from the founding of the People’s Republic of China in 1949 until the 
announcement of the National Plan for developing the social sciences in 
1978. During those 28 years, not only did China’s social sciences suffer 
from general disdain, from being “reorganized” into subordinate posi- 
tions within universities (and sometimes “reorganized” right out of exis- 
tence), and from being made into the “front line” of propaganda work, 
but both the social scientists personally and their research also suffered 
from the policy of interminable class struggle. The devastating effect of 
reorganization and class struggle on the teaching of and research in the 
social sciences cannot be overemphasized. In 1950, 45.6% of students 
were in wenke, but by 1965 only 24.7% of all university students re- 
mained in wenke and by 1979 only 8.6%.? 

So it is hardly surprising to discover that, with few exceptions, the 
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brightest high school graduates still choose to study physical sciences, 
engineering, or medicine even if they have talent in art or writing or 
would prefer to decifer oracle bone inscriptions. Even their parents dis- 
courage them from concentrating their efforts on the wenke. The Chinese 
view has been that only the least talented? of the 4% or fewer that ever get 
beyond high school study literature or some branch of the social sciences, 
a fact lamented particularly by the “normal” colleges, which train teach- 
ers in the social sciences for all levels of the educational system.* (The 
only exception appears to be those who now study the English language, 
largely because of the exchange program with the West: most of those 
coming to the United States to study in the social sciences, humanities, 
and law were originally language scholars.) A Chinese saying frequently 
made before the Cultural Revolution was, “If you study math, physics or 
chemistry well, wherever you go, you will do fine.” The Gang of Four 
attacked this saying during the Cultural Revolution because it caused stu- 
dents to think more about expertise and less about politics. This did not 
imply, however, that the Gang concurrently elevated the status of the 
social sciences. 

State and party policies have contributed to this perspective by en- 
couraging the brightest young people to enter the sciences. Research sci- 
entists hold a higher social position than other academicians because they 
are responsible for developing the industrial and technological basis of a 
modern socialist society. Implicit in this perspective is the assumption 
that the development of the social sciences has little if anything to do with 
China’s modernization, a view that is now being challenged.° Moreover, 
the position of social scientists and humanists in Chinese society suffers 
because the purpose of the social sciences is to rationalize the Party line 
and to inculcate political values. This has led to a constant confusion of 
academic with political thought, since any theoretical statement is im- 
plicitly political. The social science researcher has thus been vulnerable to 
political reprisals. In fact, given the abuse heaped upon them during the 
“20 bad years,” it is remarkable that any student now would willingly 
choose a career in the social sciences. Since 1956 social scientists have 
almost always been the first to be attacked during the many political cam- 
paigns in China because any statement about history, politics, law, or the 
economy is normally value laden and hence vulnerable to criticism when 
a change in values occurs. According to one estimate, more than half of 
China’s social science researchers who were middle-aged or older were 
the victims of persecution and criticism and had their research materials 
destroyed.® Scientists, in contrast, have usually been left to their work, 
except during the Cultural Revolution; but even then they were merely 
attacked for being too “bookish” and neglecting revolution and politics. 

Until recently, trained social scientists were assigned by the state to a 
narrow spectrum of occupations: teaching; propaganda work for the 
Party, such as creating cultural materials for the Department of Propa- 
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ganda; or writing for the news media. A relatively small percentage were 
assigned to do research in one of the institutes in what is now the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences. 


Teaching Social Sciences: Structure, Content, and Personnel 


‘Teaching, even at the university level, is not a highly regarded oc- 
cupation in China. Although the social and political position of teachers 
is improving under current policies, their economic position remains in- 
ferior to most other Chinese intellectuals and even to workers. Unlike in 
industry, where workers may receive bonuses (and even scientists are now 
being awarded extra money under a “prize” system for the best research 
projects), in education the socialist principle of “to each according to his 
work” has not been practiced. Supporters of the upgrading of the social 
sciences argue that the low level of training of students in the wenke from 
elementary school right through the university system guarantees inferior 
social scientists.’ They need no greater proof of this than the products of 
the Cultural Revolution’s higher education system—students who were 
taught by high school graduates and then themselves became college 
teachers. 

Further, the social sciences still must rigidly adhere to a fixed Marx- 
ist viewpoint as well as utilize the theoretical framework of historical ma- 
terialism and a dialectical methodological approach. Marxism has been 
the only theory guiding the social sciences. During the Cultural Revolu- 
tion its dominance was pushed to an extreme, with the radicals insisting 
that it serve as the basis even of scientific research. New “theories” of 
society could not be created. The only three great “social scientists” in the 
Chinese view were Marx, Lenin, and Mao (Mao until 1980). A social 
scientist, then, has simply applied a fixed analysis to all issues regardless 
of their intrinsically different structures. Supervisory teaching materials 
committees have ensured that ideas taught in any given course are accept- 
able. Thus potential social science students in Ghina have harbored no 
illusion that they could become “great” social scientists or have a creative 
role in their own discipline. (The 1980 addition of Confucius and Men- 
cius to the list of “social scientists”? must have set many Chinese wonder- 
ing.) 

Class struggle and mass movements have repeatedly interrupted the 
normal work of social scientists, thus preventing the social sciences from 
developing systematically. One scholar who from 1957 to 1978 studied as 
a graduate student and then worked in the Philosophy and Social Science 
Department (which later became the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
[CASS]) observed that not once in those 22 years did he have a period of 
uninterrupted work lasting longer than half a year.” Moreover, the Chi- 
nese have averred that experienced political personages, such as Party 
Secretaries, serve as the best directors of social science departments in 
universities because: they understand politics better than academicians 
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who formally study a social science discipline. Indeed, the heads of news- 
papers, of university social science departments, and of branches within 
the Party such as the “political economy” branch are not necessarily even 
university graduates. Instead, they are Party cadres, the best of whom 
perhaps taught literature or languages while in the Red Army during the 
revolutionary period preceding 1949. They may have only a junior high 
school education, or they may have received a political education in the 
Soviet Union in the 1950s. Most consider these people China’s real “‘so- 
cial scientists,” even though their actual function is political direction and 
propaganda. 

Those social scientists who were trained in the West and had re- 
turned to the mainland after 1949 out of a strong commitment to the new 
revolutionary China were profoundly optimistic about their role in help- 
ing China. But unlike the scientists trained in the West, they were not put 
in charge of the development of programs in the formal social sciences. 
Instead, they were usually assigned to occupations totally unrelated to 
their educational background. For example, Tian Rugang, a sociologist 
trained in England and a student of Fei Xiaotong, returned to China in 
1950 and was reassigned to Zhejiang University’s History Department 
when the discipline of sociology (except for national minority studies) 
was abolished in 1952. He remained in history until he was reassigned to 
sociology in 1981. Even those assigned to relevant positions in the social 
sciences were not given influential roles; rather, these went to Party peo- 
ple. The renowned Chinese philosopher Feng Youlan and the sociologist 
Fei Xiaotong were influential because they were famous, but they had no 
real power.'° In law, the story was much the same. Beginning with the 
anti-rightist campaign of 1957, the legal community was always among 
the first to be attacked.'! In addition, China’s foremost lawyers, who were 
trained in the West (such as Oxford-educated Chen Tigiang), found 
themselves merely writing rationalizations of China’s foreign policy deci- 
sions and giving exegeses of China’s international legal documents (for- 
mulated by its statesmen, not lawyers). When the Department of Law at 
Beijing University was established in 1954, 100 students were enrolled, 
but during the Cultural Revolution this department and the law depart- 
ments of five other comprehensive universities were abolished and the 
four legal colleges in China closed. Since law fell under the topic of poli- 
tics, it was subsumed in departments of politics. The field of psychology 
also fared poorly. Psychology was abolished as a discipline at the univer- 
sity level in 1952; an Institute of Psychology carried out psychological 
research until the Cultural Revolution, when it too was abolished. Psy- 
chology is only now recovering. 

China’s social scientists who were educated abroad (and even those 
educated in China before 1949) were not permitted to teach new theoreti- 
cal perspectives or to structure their departments in a manner compatible 
with the serious pursuit of their discipline.'* Besides a small amount of 
teaching, their only other responsibility was to translate certain mate- 
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rials.!> They could write and publish, but circulation of their writings 
was quite limited, usually restricted to nezbu (internal circulation among 
specified ranks of cadres or academics). And for the social sciences, the 
neibu classification was often a very high one, limiting readership to a 
very small number of people.'* Moreover, serious inquiries into social 
science issues could not be made in the few journals that existed. So the 
amount of influence such people could exert over the development of their 
disciplines was greatly restricted. Such a misallocation of talent and stul- 
tifying of China’s best educated social scientists has truly been a national 
tragedy. 

Since until recently those educated in the social sciences have had to 
make what they write conform to an already established Marxist-Lenin- 
ist perspective, and since the only jobs awaiting them have been, for the 
most part, in the propaganda organs of the Party and state, it is no sur- 
prise to learn that it is the Department of Propaganda that has set the 
guidelines for the teaching and research of “social sciences” in the univer- 
sities, in part through Hung Qi, the theoretical magazine and mouthpiece 
of the Party, and in part through the centralizec compilation of teaching 
materials for the “social sciences” in institutes of higher education. Nota- 
bly, the Department of Philosophy and Social Science was located within 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS), but as of 1961 was subordinated 
to the Propaganda Department of the Party’s Central Committee. Nor is 
it much of a surprise to discover that Hu Qiaomu, the President of the 
new Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (CASS), has served for much of 
his career since 1949 as the “pen” of the Party, and has exercised extraor- 
dinary influence in the fields of education, propaganda and journalism.!° 
So the connection between “social science” and propaganda has been 
strong, although the term “propaganda” does not bear the negative con- 
notations in China that it does in the West. Rather, it denotes the Western 
concept of political socialization. 

Part of the limitation of course content in the social sciences as taught 
in Chinese universities occurs because professors who do research in so- 
cial science are located in separate research institutes within the univer- 
sities,'© and with some exceptions (usually at the leading universities), 
those who do research do not teach. The Chinese have only recently 
voiced the Western-held conviction that active research is vital for good 
teaching.'’ While some Chinese social science professors insist that they 
do both teaching and research, further questioning usually reveals that to 
them “research” has meant reading and investigation of topics for the 
purpose of preparing class materials, not publication of research results. 

Only in late 1979 did the leading universities begin publishing uni- 
versity academic journals, with the comprehensive universities frequently 
publishing two sections of their journal, one for sciences and one for 
wenke. These journals offer the obvious advantage of encouraging their 
own university faculty members to publish. They are not highly spe- 
cialized topically as American academic journals tend to be, but their ta- 
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bles of contents are advertised (as in Guangming ribao). The newly 
established academic societies in specialized fields within the social sci- 
ences have begun to publish their own journals, providing yet another 
outlet for research articles. And almost every institute under the CASS 
publishes its own journal, usually the leading one in its respective field. 

The major comprehensive universities do train “social scientists” in 
various disciplines. Elsewhere, the courses on political theory are re- 
quired for students in other fields to provide them with the proper ideo- 
logical perspective for their scientific and technological endeavors. 


Our country is a socialist country. Our Party and government cadres’ 
basic responsibility is to organize people to go along the socialist road to 
realize the four modernizations and in the future, to realize the commu- 
nist ideal. Scientific socialism is a science leading us to this goal. If our 
Party-government cadres do not understand the theory, history, and con- 
ditions of scientific socialism, and if they do not understand how to carry 
out Marxism-Leninism, how can they carry out the basic principles of 
the four modernizations? How can they distinguish between true and 
false socialism ??® 


The leading institution training China’s cadres in the social sciences 
is the Chinese People’s University. Shut down in 1970 and not reopened 
until 1978, some buildings are still occupied by the People’s Liberation 
Army units that took over the university during the Cultural Revolution. 
Although its students tend to be older, often they are not high school 
graduates. They are usually government and Party cadres, group leaders, 
factory managers, model workers, national minority cadres, or soldiers. 
Ordinarily, they have had substantial professional experience and have 
done well in their positions, with a proven record of correct political ori- 
entation. They come to the People’s University either to get a more inten- 
sive political education, as in the classics of Marx or Lenin, or to learn 
more concrete skills in management, finance, and education. Since the 
late 1970s, the commonly held assumption in China that experience in 
management would be enough to provide requisite managerial skills has 
been seriously questioned. Especially with the Four Modernizations (de- 
fense, agriculture, industry, and science and technology) policy, the need 
for competent leadership (hence a reformed cadre system) is evident and 
has led to an emphasis on the social sciences—including not only manage- 
rial skills, but also sociology, psychology, finance, and law.'® Finally, the 
People’s University, which has 15 departments in the social sciences, is 
following the practice of some other universities in establishing spe- 
cialized institutes under its auspices for research on particular topics of 
social science, including the Institute for the Theory of Population; the 
Institute of Ming Dynasty Studies; the Institute on Soviet and Eastern 
European Affairs; and the Institute of Economic Management in Foreign 
Countries. 
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Institutional and Value Changes in the Social Sciences 


China’s social sciences are in transition, and Western social sciences 
are being scrutinized. But Marxism-Leninism has hardly been jettisoned 
and is still considered the “fundamental” principle of social science. 
Marxism-Leninism was distorted and pushed to extremes during the 
Cultural Revolution (especially on the theme of.“class struggle”); there- 
fore, the people educated in that period admit they are ste// confused 
about what the principles of Marxism-Leninism really are. One of the 
current tasks of social sciences is, in fact, to clarify Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Zedong Thought. Many articles, such as those by Yu 
Guangyuan, Vice Director of the CASS, have been doing just this. And 
cadres are now reading the original texts. It is only with these theoretical 
principles as a basis that the Chinese are permitted to explore other social 
science theories. Their motive is hardly disinterested intellectual search- 
ing. Rather, to give the social sciences a stronger role in China’s Four 
Modernizations program, those people responsible for the direction of the 
social sciences have urged that all theories of economic, social, and politi- 
cal development be examined. 

Some Chinese have suggested that Marxist-Leninist analysis pro- 
vides only a part of the picture. In a speech at the first international social 
science conference (summer 1980) held in China since 1949, Zhao Fusan, 
Secretary General of the Committee for Academic Exchanges of the 
CASS stated: 


Marxism-Leninism provides us with a scientific world outlook and 
method of study. However, it cannot replace a concrete analysis of con- 
crete issues, that ts to say, it cannot take the place of the social sciences. 


With the beginning of 1981, however, the Marxist theoreticians within 
the Party gradually reasserted their dominance over the voices calling for 
liberalization of “acceptable” subject material; whether the types of ideas, 
values, and problems being examined in Western social sciences will even 
be heard about in the social science departments of very many Chinese 
universities remains to be seen. With this contextual background, let us 
examine the development of several social science disciplines. 


Economics: Thus far the greatest amount of funding in the social sci- 
ences has gone to economics, with the emphasis on political economy, which 
is an obvious need for a society attempting to justify on ideological grounds a 
particular economic production and distribution system. Most universities 
have a department (or at least a “section”) of “political economy,” which 
includes courses on politics. The result has been that “economics,” like other 
social science disciplines, often resembles politics more than economics. Even 
local economic data are collected and transmitted “to the central government 
level through the political administrative network—a system which had re- 
placed the State Statistical Bureau during the Cultural Revolution. ”?! 
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Nevertheless, some comprehensive universities, such as Nanjing, are 
planning to specialize further, subdividing these traditional departments 
of “political economy” into separate political science, economics, financial 
management, and even legal departments. Economics are now viewed as 
far too complicated to be explained by a holistic theory. Some Chinese 
even contend that Marxism leaves whole areas of political economy unad- 
dressed. They require new theories to deal with the complex problems 
facing them: centralization and decentralization of certain industries; tax 
incentives to stimulate the economy; profits for local factories, counties, or 
provinces to stimulate growth; the extent of control by lower level units 
over issues such as investments and salary increases; the problem of sepa- 
rating production from marketing, and so on. A series of articles on West- 
ern economic theories, such as the Keynesian school and “Chicago 
School,”** began appearing in 1980 in the leading Beijing paper for intel- 
lectuals and academics, Guangming ribao, apparently in an effort to ex- 
pose the Chinese to the variety of economic principles operating 
elsewhere. 

Still, the Chinese feel called upon to justify their new interest in 
Western social science theories by references to passages in Marx, Lenin, 
or, until 1980, Mao. New policies must conform to basic doctrine, but 
basic doctrine is itself being restated in a way compatible with the new 
modernizing policies. For example, Marx’s “law of value,” another term 
for what any good capitalist would call the “law of supply and demand,” 
is now in the forefront of China’s new analysis of the economy: 


Economists who see the socialist economy essentially as a commodity 
economy recognize the law of value as a regulator of socialist production, 
pointing out that it does not contradict, but works in tandem with state 
planning ... whereas under capitalist and in pre-capitalist commodity 
economies the law of value operates as a spontaneous force behind the 
backs of producers, under socialism it can be followed and applied con- 
sciously by economic planners.”? 


Although now the Chinese are officially encouraging competition, it is 
rationalized within the traditional framework of socialism: 


Under capitalism (competition) aggravates anarchy in production, gives 


the reins to speculation and profiteering. ... Under socialism (competi- 

tion) remains a means of promoting economic and technological prog- 
24 

ress. 


It was because of the Four Modernizations policy that economics 
could no longer be left in the hands of puritanical Marxists. Other refer- 
ence points, other theories, were called on to analyze policy. Shishi giushi 
(Seek truth from facts) became the new interpretation of the real meaning 
of Marxism. For example, the Great Leap Forward used to be analyzed 
from a political viewpoint: perhaps the rapid movement toward commu- 
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nism was slowed down; perhaps production declined. A small mistake 
was made, but the mass movement approach to production and the ideals 
underlying the policy were generally correct. In the end, a victory for 
socialism would be won. In contrast, the Great Leap Forward is now 
being analyzed on the basis of economic factors such as profits and losses. 
The Chinese allege that Mao during the Great Leap Forward and Mao 
together with the Gang of Four during the Cultural Revolution were 
guilty of ignoring the concepts of competition and profit in the formula- 
tion of policy.” 


History: Similarly, in historical studies, much change is evident. Until 
the Sino-Soviet split in 1963, most history texts were either direct transla- 
tions of Soviet textbooks or derived from the Soviet historical viewpoint. 
Copying the Soviet analysis was the safest position for historians to adopt. 
Historians after 1949 were frequently trained in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern European countries. Materials were arranged and analyzed according to 
the progress of revolution and communism throughout the world, with his- 
tory viewed as a commentary on the class struggle that resulted in a predict- 
able movement from primitive society to slavery, feudalism, capitalism, 
socialism, and then communism.”° Wars between countries were similarly 
analyzed from the perspective of class conflict, with each state being seen as 
an embodiment of a particular class. Factual data were used, but the analyti- 
cal viewpoint remained a fixed Marxist-Leninist one. For example, re- 
bellions were the result of the ruling class suppression of the workers or the 
peasants. Other factors (such as the problem of the ratio of people to land) 
were usually ignored. The main role of historians was to collect a data base 
and then to assess historical figures and historical events in terms of class 
struggle, class background of the relevant leaders, and the revolutionary or 
reactionary contributions of each historical figure or policy. 

Historical studies in China have suffered from other practices as 
well. The persistent use of historical analogies and allusions as political 
weapons to criticize China’s leaders (yingshe lishi) during political cam- 
paigns has not only shattered the integrity of history as a discipline but 
has also interfered with the ability of Chinese historians to conduct his- 
torical studies without fear of political repercussions. From 1973 to 1974, 
for example, all research had to adopt the Confucianist-Legalist struggle 
(which had occurred over 2,000 years ago) as its basic theoretical per- 
spective. When the correct “line” on politics has changed, historians who 
painstakingly justified the last political line have had to move quickly to 
rewrite history or have their careers jeopardized. There are all too many 
stories of historians whose books, notes, and papers were confiscated, lost, 
or even burned before their very eyes during the Cultural Revolution be- 
cause they had drawn the “wrong” conclusions or made “incorrect” his- 
torical analyses. In the brief period of liberalization in 1979-80, the fixed 
Marxist-Leninist viewpoint, that “general” truth has been proven by his- 
torical practices, was challenged, and it was again suggested that Marxist 
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historians may have drawn the wrong conclusions, even though they had 
the right theory. Truth comes from the actual events and practices in his- 
tory. Hence, shishi giushi: historians should reexamine objective histor- 
ical facts and change incorrect conclusions, and they should reject a 
narrow viewpoint that simply applies a theoretical framework to history 
regardless of facts.” Nevertheless, it appears that by 1981 the guiding 
principles of Marxism for historical analysis had been firmly reasserted. 
“Emancipation of the mind” has not meant the cancellation of ideological 
guidance, and Marxist methods of concrete analysis of specific problems 
must continue to guide research.”® 

In spite of this tightening up of the ideological girdle on historical 
studies, many of the major organizational changes initiated between 1978 
and 1980 continue to benefit historical studies in China. Publicly aired 
debates among historians in conferences, seminars, and publications con- 
tinue. Historians are still being encouraged to go beyond class struggle 
and to move beyond the notion of peasant rebellions as the only key 
events in history.” 

But history has never ceased serving political needs. The recent re- 
writing of the history of the Boxer Rebellion in 1900-1901 is a typical 
example of how the social sciences must conform to the current political 
line. Until 1979, the Boxer Rebellion was described as a “progressive” 
historical event because it was anti-foreign. Since Ghina’s foreign policy 
is now pro-Western and no longer xenophobic, however, being anti-for- 
eign can no longer be considered “progressive.” Replacing one “defini- 
tive” view with another equally definitive view requires step by step 
rewriting. Hence the Boxer Rebellion is now being evaluated generally as 
“reactionary” although progressive aspects of it are recognized. ‘The same 
type of new analysis is also occurring in research on the Taiping Peasant 
Rebellion, Qin Shi Huangdi, Li Hongzhang,” Sun Yatsen and the 1911 
Revolution, Chen Duxiu, and the introduction of Western technology into 
China. It is now considered legitimate to examine the role of elites and 
emperors, of political institutions, of science and technology, and even of 
culture and society, in the evolution of history.*! Previously forbidden 
topics such as certain political figures (e.g., Wang Yangming), land 
ownership in Chinese history, the role of the peasantry,** the progressive 
role of “reform,”?” intellectual movements in history, and the role of “ide- 
alism”’ and “‘idealists” in history are now being explored in publications 
and in the press. Bertrand Russell, whose ideas had not been openly dis- 
cussed since 1957 because he was an “idealist” rather than a “material- 
ist,” is again being written about.** And recently the Chinese have even 
considered the role idealism (wezxin zhuyi) has played in the develop- 
ment of human thought. Several articles have suggested, for example, that 
in ancient times idealists worked together with revolutionaries and played 
a progressive role.” Another has argued that idealism is not necessarily a 
“mistake” or “reactionary.” Rather, its role in history should be analyzed 
on a case-by-case basis. Idealism does have significance in the develop- 
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ment of mankind’s knowledge. Like materialism, its role in the history of 
philosophy has been oversimplified.°*° 

For the foreseeable future, then, historical events and personages will 
continue to be reevaluated to accord with the current political line. Thus, 
just because “seeking truth from facts” is more compatible with a “scien- 
tific” approach to topics of history?” does not necessarily mean that the 
Chinese are engaging in “value free” research. In fact, there is no hope, 
nor even the desire on the part of the Chinese, that history will ever be- 
come a discipline not tied to politics since the use of history to support the 
political leadership was also the traditional Chinese approach to histor- 
ical inquiry. 


Political Philosophy and Political Science: Philosophy or political theory, 
until recently, has focused solely on topics synonymous with Marxism-Le- 
ninism and politics and has rarely gone beyond the bounds of examining the 
development of Marxist philosophy and such Marxist-Maoist concepts as 
dialectics, contradictions, and materialism. The major journal of philosophy, 
Research in Philosophy (Zhexue yanjiu), published by the CASS, nominally 
uses four criteria for evaluating articles for publication: 


1. By employing Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong thought, how ade- 
quately does the author’s analysis serve the Four Modernizations? 

2. Does the article contain some new idea that is useful in propagandiz- 
ing the Four Modernizations? 

3. How adequately does it criticize revisionism? 

4. Is it provocative in a positive sense, in the spirit of the hundred 
flowers, by promoting discussion of alternative points of view?* 


The last criterion is cause for much optimism about the exploration of 
new philosophical approaches and ideas. But since few (only about 100) 
Chinese scholars are working on philosophy, there is little chance of im- 
mediate growth and hence little chance of new directions in philosophy 
occurring soon. Philosophy will undoubtedly remain one of the weaker 
fields in the social sciences, compared to economics, for example, which 
has more than 100,000 economists in the various research units, in- 
stitutes, and universities.” Moreover, the importance of philosophy as 
political theory to support the Party’s goal of ideological and moral edu- 
cation has been repeatedly emphasized. But it is precisely because politi- 
cal theory as taught in the universities is so totally out-of-date (what one 
might call a “dead Marxism”) and presented by teachers who do no re- 
search in political theory that universities have recently attempted to can- 
cel political theory classes or have made political theory an optional 
course. The effort in 1981-82 to stress the moral character of university 
students is obviously a response to the growing problem being faced in 
China—students who have lost their interest in, understanding, and prac- 
tice of Marxism-Leninism.” 
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Political science, a discipline that was completely eliminated from the 
universities with the 1952 reorganization of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, was only restored in 1980. In fact, even the study of political theory 
and politics was, following the Soviet model, subsumed in 1952 under 
legal and economics departments, and it was not until the 1960s, with the 
Sino-Soviet break, that the Chinese felt the need for large numbers of 
theoreticians trained to teach and conduct research on Marxism-Lenin- 
ism for China’s needs. Hence, in the early 1960s, they established many 
departments of politics, which, however, were actually only teaching 
groups (Jiao yuan shi). As with sociology, however, the discipline of po- 
litical science has been “politically,” but not academically, restored. ‘That 
is to say, it is now agreed that the Chinese, as socialists, ought to be able 
to produce their own sociologists and political scientists, but they must be 
Marxist ones.*' And sociology, considered synonymous with social work, 
is still greatly disparaged (even the abstract concept of society [shehuz], 
divorced from a concrete class, is still considered an unacceptable topic 
today); and “political science” will for the foreseeable future remain syn- 
onymous with political education and remote from a science. Rarely has a 
university had a highly specialized department within the broader area of 
political science. Fudan and Beijing Universities, for example, are the 
only two universities in China having departments of international poli- 
tics, and they are separate from departments that teach politics and the- 
ory. Beyond those topics already covered in “political theory,” the only 
remaining subjects of inquiry have been political economy, the history of 
international communism, and the history of the Chinese Communist 
Party, all of which form a part of each student’s political education. 

For 30 years, moreover, the Chinese lacked concern for the “scien- 
tific” aspects of politics, and thus no studies were made of the Chinese 
governmental structure and political system, the relationship between 
Party and government, the personnel system, the policy-making process, 
and other areas requiring an objective approach. It was the demise of the 
Gang of Four in 1976, culminating a series of unfortunate events in Chi- 
nese politics, that gave an impetus to the Chinese to question seriously 
their political system. Why did the Gang of Four emerge? Why did the 
“ten bad years” occur? And why did the Chinese people act the way they 
did at that time? To attribute all the Gang’s behavior to their being “bad 
people” was not a scientific Marxist-Leninist answer. The Chinese aca- 
demics insist that they must, therefore, search for scientific historical and 
cultural reasons as to why these things have happened in Chinese politics 
and what the defects of a socialist system are. ‘The most important reason 
for restoring political science as a discipline in 1980, however, was to 
solve problems that had arisen in Chinese politics and society. By 1982, 
the focus of research was on the authority of the state, and thus all issues 
of state power have come within the realm of political science research. 
‘The Chinese will necessarily go beyond issues of the seizure of state 
power, which Marx, Engels, and Mao dealt with, to the issue of consol- 
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idation of power and building a state, for which they will look to Western 
political science. That is, they will focus on issues revolving around the 
“administrative state.’’4 

Thus the Chinese study of politics has become more open to ideas 
from the Western philosophical traditions, occasionally presenting them 
to the broader intellectual community without much, if any, political 
analysis.*? And a far more serious and more scholarly analysis of China’s 
own rich philosophical tradition began to take shape. This new approach 
has gained support from Zhang Youyu, a Vice President of the CASS, in 
a speech at the preparatory meeting establishing the Chinese Association 
for Political Science. There he referred to Hua Guofeng’s (at that time, 
Chairman of the Party and Premier) support for research in the social 
sciences and particularly in political science. He also referred to Deng 
Xiaoping’s statement that political science as well as law; sociology, and 
international relations had been neglected for too long, and that China 
had to catch up in these areas.** 

Zhang urged the Chinese to develop a “Marxist political science 
with Chinese characteristics.” He noted the need for “political democra- 
tization” to underlie the Four Modernizations: since China’s socialist po- 
litical system suffers from immaturity and certain inadequacies, political 
reform has to accompany economic reform. The role for China’s political 
scientists will be to address the issues of constructing a political system, 
an organization of state power, a cadre system, etc., in accord with Marx- 
ism-Leninism and concrete practice.* 

In one sense, Zhang really added nothing new: political scientists are 
really just political cadres responsible for building and justifying the po- 
litical system in China. And his speech did not suggest, as some others 
have, that Marxism is just one school of thought. But his call for the 
“political democratization” of the Chinese political system implicitly re- 
quires going beyond Marxism in the restructuring of China’s political 
system. It also suggests that the task of political scientists is not just to 
propagandize in support of the system but to take an active role in policy 
formation by suggesting new ways to reform the system, a task formerly 
thought of as belonging to the Central Party and state leadership itself. 
The leadership of the CASS has reaffirmed Zhang’s view, urging that 
political science be restored as an independent discipline—independent of 
Party policies—and that it function as a “real” science, for the ultimate 
benefit of political practice and political theory in China.* Whether any 
role for political scientists in “political democratization” could possibly be 
left with the 1981-82 crackdown on political liberalization is still an un- 
known (even though the crackdown was not on academics but rather on 
writers such as Bai Hua and on young people wearing blue jeans and 
long hair). But it does seem as if political scientists remain free to explore 
new ideas “academically,” even if they are not permitted to promote any 
anti-socialist concepts. After all, Marxism, it is now suggested, did not 
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offer concrete policies but only basic principles, which must be developed 
by the Chinese themselves. This is, the Chinese aver, because Marx did 
not develop his principles to today’s society, which has evolved far beyond 
his understanding of reality. 

Some changes that Zhang Youyu suggested for improving the study 
of political science are still in the process of being implemented.*’ These 
largely institutional and structural changes follow the lead of history, a 
far better developed field. The discipline of sociology will presumably 
take a similar developmental course: 

1. Establish special research organizations for political scientists in 
the provinces, cities, and autonomous regions as well as in the CASS. 

2. Train research personnel in political science. Government organs 
responsible for education should first establish departments of political 
science in the universities, train specialists there, and carry out research 
there.** It is obvious, of course, that the purpose of these departments will 
be to serve the educational needs (i.e., socialization and propaganda) of 
the Chinese government and Party. 

3. Establish academic societies in political science not run by one 
government institution and open to people from many organizations.” 
These should be organized both at the national and at lower levels. ‘This 
could become a first step toward the independence of political science as a 
discipline. If these societies follow the practice of academic societies al- 
ready established in other disciplines, they will hold informal academic 
seminars, put out their own publications, and provide a communication 
center for academicians located in different institutions with similar re- 
search interests. Since the Chinese system of higher education has not 
encouraged any sort of horizontal communication among institutions, 
these academic societies may provide a significant channel of communica- 
tion among academics in the same discipline. 

4. Carry out “necessary” academic exchange with foreign political 
scientists in a “planned and organized” way.°° Zhang here presented yet 
another step toward “emancipating the minds” of China’s political scien- 
tists by offering them, for the first time, a policy endorsement for study 
abroad and for foreign political scientists to come to China (not neces- 
sarily to do their own research but rather to increase the knowledge of 
China’s own political scientists). Of course, there was one stipulation: it 
would be done with the approval of the units to which the academics are 
attached. This has turned out to be a highly restrictive caveat. By August 
1981, the opportunity for foreign social scientists to go to China to do 
research, much less to do field work, had been severely curtailed. And 
similarly, the likelihood of more than a highly selected few coming to 
study political science or international affairs in Western universities 
within the foreseeable future is remote. Unfortunately, incidents and 
problems precipitated by Western social scientists in China has fed into 
the hands of those wanting to stifle liberalization. 
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There are still other hindrances to the establishment of a genuine 
discipline of political science in China. Foremost among these are, of 
course, the difficulties of objectively studying other political systems after 
years of indoctrination on the evils and inadequacies of such systems. 
Similarly, never having submitted their own political system to intensive 
and critical analysis according to any criteria other than those established 
by the Party, the Chinese seem to be at loose ends on where to begin. 
Moreover, “there is considerable uncertainty as to what political science 
is or ought to be in the Chinese context.”™! Their search for theory is 
complicated by the plethora of methodologies and theories in Western po- 
litical science, which are no longer to be thrown automatically into the 
dustbin of reactionary or useless theories. But, for the immediate future, 
the mandate to develop a “Marxist political science with Chinese charac- 
teristics” will severely restrict the introduction of ideas from Western po- 
litical science. Whatever may be said about giving the social science 
disciplines “integrity,” Ghina’s political scientists will have a hard time 
as long as political analysis can some day be interpreted as unacceptable 
criticism of the Chinese political regime. 


Law: There may be more cause for optimism about the present develop- 
ment of legal studies, which also fall under the rubric of social sciences in 
China. Previously, law and politics were considered almost identical: law 
was the codification of moral and political ethics. The so-called leftist view- 
point, ascendant since 1957, was that legal rule was rule by people, not law. 
So in a sense China just had policies, not laws. Laws were simply tools of the 
state and of class struggle, and were frankly recognized as being such.> 
However, the policies of the Four Modernizations require the development of 
legal studies. China’s expanding international trade demands a broad knowl- 
edge of international law and the legal systems of different countries. And the 
new contract laws, income tax laws, and the many new regulations at every 
level that are being established under the modernization policies necessitate 
cadres with legal education. As of 1980-81, however, only 10-11% of the 
personnel who were in the legal sections of organizations had professional 
legal training.>? 

The Chinese have proffered two additional rationales for strengthen- 
ing legal studies. First, since the law faculty in China’s universities have 
only been permitted to give definitions of legal terms but no scientific 
legal analysis, socialist legal theory in China is weak. Second, and crucial 
to understanding how legal studies are being rationalized in China, ca- 
dres in the past have ignored the law and what is permissible by law, thus 
infringing on the people’s rights. Not only must law itself be democratic, 
then, but a system that guarantees the observance of law by cadres is 
axiomatic. Thus, the legal education of the people to teach them their 
responsibilities and their rights under the law must be carried out. For 
this reason courses in legal education even at the high school level have 
been suggested.>* Clearly the development of legal studies, as with so 
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many of the social sciences, is related to attacking some of the fundamen- 
tal problems of the Chinese political system. 


Changing Assessments of the Social Sciences 


As long as one does not equate development of the social sciences 
with a questioning of Marxism, the Party leadership, or the socialist sys- 
tem, then, there are many reasons for an optimistic assessment of the 
future of social sciences in China. The announcement in 1978 of an eight- 
year national plan (formulated by the Chinese Academy of Sciences and 
the Ministry of Education) for the development of the social sciences at 
all levels within the educational, party,” and governmental system was 
itself a sign of the new attention being accorded the social sciences. The 
plan indicated concern for a systematic development of social sciences. At 
the top of the list was the development of the CASS. In 1970 the various 
institutes of social sciences were dismissed and sent as units to the coun- 
tryside for reeducation in May 7th cadre schools. Although they returned 
to their offices in 1972, they continued to participate on a full-time basis 
in political meetings and political study rather than in research. In late 
1977, however, the institutes were rehabilitated and placed under a new 
central body for directing and coordinating the social sciences, the CASS. 
According to leading members of the CASS, the two major catalysts for 
the establishment of a CASS independent of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences (CAS) came from the social scientists: pressure to separate the li- 
brary of the social sciences from the CAS library (which as of 1982 had 
not yet been accomplished); and pressure in particular from China’s 
economists, who felt they simply could not carry out economic analyses 
because they lacked access to their own government’s economic data.>*° 
Under the CASS, there are now more than 1300 researchers in 23 in- 
stitutes. Each institute is responsible for the overall direction of its own 
field on a national basis. In October 1978 the CASS resumed training 
graduate students in about half of its institutes. Further, the various 
CASS institutes revived the publication of scholarly works and academic 
journals and the sponsoring of academic conferences.*’ 

Nevertheless, discussions with members of the various institutes of 
the CASS indicate that there is really nothing very different about the 
new CASS, even though it now has its own set of administrators and 
independent ministerial status, equal to that of the CAS. Only the expan- 
sion in size (from 15 to 23 institutes) and the construction of a new build- 
ing—itself a sign of the new attention being accorded to the CASS—-seem 
to distinguish its present conditions from its pre-Cultural Revolution sta- 
tus. Some members of the CASS confess that they are still trying to pick 
up the pieces of the research that was completely halted during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. They feel they have not even caught up to where they 
left off because of the loss of certain key personnel, the chaos of their files, 
the destruction of their manuscripts, and the total disruption of their 
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work for ten years while engaging in political struggle, political study, 
and manual labor in the factories and countryside. This is not to deny 
that there has been some very sound scholarship done by Chinese social 
scientists 77 spite of all the difficulties during the past several decades. It is 
only to say that the Chinese themselves feel discouraged by the past and 
believe that much more could have been accomplished had things been 
different. 

There are other indicators of changing attitudes toward the social 
sciences. In 1980 Liu Da, the President of Qinghua University (a quin- 
tessentially technical and engineering institution), and Zhou Peiyuan, 
then President of Beijing University, upon their return from visits to 
American universities were among the first to urge China to pay more 
attention to the humanities and social sciences. Universities were meant 
to train the total person, not just specialists.°* Liu Da observed that even 
with the same equipment, productivity could be doubled or trebled in 
China’s factories if management were “modernized,” that is, educated. 


Just take our University, for example. We have many veteran admin- 
istrative staff members with a college background. They work with high 
efficiency, can solve problems independently and serve as the backbone of 
the school administration. But only a few college graduates have been 
added to our administrative staff since the mid-1950s, so that its educa- 
tional level on the average has dropped with-a corresponding drop in 
administrative efficiency.’ l 


The antidote to this problem was a “university liberal arts education.” 
Like other educators, Liu Da noted the overemphasis on science subjects 
at the expense of liberal arts: “there has never been a clear understanding 
of the important role played by liberal arts in helping to raise the admin- 
istrative cadres’ educational and scientific level and in training admin- 
istrative cadres for the state.”® He stressed the value of studying social 
sciences, independent of knowing them as disciplines as, for example, in 
enriching management skills and abilities. But Liu Da also pointed out 
the existing oversimplification of the relationship between liberal arts and 
class struggle: 


All matters relating to the teaching of liberal arts and research in that 
field have been summarized as questions of class struggle; the fact that 
every branch of liberal arts has its own field of knowledge and its own 
academic problems has been neglected or even denied. All this has led to 
the incorrect conclusion that liberal arts are useless.*! 


He pushed further for the expansion of humanities and social sciences in 
China, stating that teaching them did not require expensive scientific lab- 
oratories, factories, hospitals, or farms. And taking in more students in 
liberal arts would help satisfy the demands of young people for a univer- 
sity education since the same amount of money and manpower can edu- 
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cate “three times as many students in liberal arts as in the natural 
sciences.” 6? 

Other educators have suggested that a rearrangement of the univer- 
sity system, back to the pre-1952 system in many respects, might have the 
desired effect of raising the quality and the importance of wenke. The 
1952 rearrangement of higher education along Soviet lines had resulted 
in the elimination of all but one purely social science university, the Peo- 
ples University. Many universities lost their “special features,” es- 
pecially in the social sciences. For example, Qinghua’s schools of Art, 
Law, and Science were eliminated, leaving it a purely engineering uni- 
versity. In the “comprehensive” universities, the position of social science 
was much lower than, and became subordinate to, the sciences (as shown 
by funding, administration, and faculty). And because of specialization 
within some universities, certain social science departments were actually 
separated from their original institutions. For example, the Economics 
Department of Zhongshang University in Guangzhou was transferred to 
Wuhan, and Nanjing’s was transferred to Shanghai. Now these univer- 
sities are reestablishing their own economic departments. Departments 
of Law and Finance were abolished throughout the university system. 
Even in the normal universities where teachers for both the sciences and 
social sciences are trained, the social sciences have suffered.®t Many uni- 
versities such as the polytechnic ones, genuinely desire to become more 
general, comprehensive, universities (for example, combining engineering 
with economic management or wenke).° But in other cases it seems that 
what Chinese educators have in mind is not integrating social sciences 
into the education of scientists and engineers, but rather simply establish- 
ing the social sciences as disciplines within the same university, yet sepa- 
rate from its technical or scientific sections.®° 

Perhaps the most authoritative statement concerning new directions 
for the social sciences came from Hu Qiaomu, the President of the CASS, 
in May 1980. While acknowledging the importance of the social sciences 
in broadening an understanding of the basic principles of Marxism-Le- 
ninism-Mao Zedong Thought, his emphasis was on modernizing the so- 
cial sciences. And, while acknowledging that in social science research 
work, theory and practice are united, he emphasized that a simple unified 
requirement could not be made since the responsibilities of each disci- 
pline, and even the research topics within each discipline, were different 
and required different approaches. Hu argued, moreover, that not all as- 
pects of the social sciences are directly “useful.” The relatively abstract 
types of problems encountered in philosophy, for example, are not under- 
standable or interesting to everyone. Philosophy, as a branch of social 
science, should go beyond addressing only directly relevant problems and 
merely explaining the present political situation and political tasks. 


What is the world? What is human knowledge? Can people understand 
the world and how can they understand it? Are there rules, freedom, or 
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significance for man’s activities? What is truth? What is good? What is 
beauty?... We can never be satisfied with reiterating the answers given 
in the past. In accordance with the progress of history and of human 
knowledge, each period wants to seek the answers to these problems. 
They are not quite the same as answers given in the past. We cannot stop 
at the books published on Marxism-Leninism. We must sum up man- 
kind’s new experience and new knowledge.‘ 


Hu remarked that any discipline of science is like a huge “palace,” 
each requiring many scholars in many areas. “If one man’s research 
achieves a valuable result, this achievement could become an organiza- 
tional part of that science palace.” Although not every solution to a prob- 
lem can be directly useful to the daily life of the people or social 
reconstruction, any method is acceptable, even if it is “history for the sake 
of history” or pure research, as long as the researcher takes the stand- 
point of the people and works seriously. Hu was implying, among other 
things, that history does not have to serve political causes. Hu urged so- 
cial scientists to adopt a broad approach to issues of social science re- 
search. And finally he attacked the system of the “iron rice bowl,” which 
allows social scientists, regardless of their abilities or productivity, to keep 
their jobs for life. In its place he proposed further study for research per- 
sonnel, cultivation of young research personnel, a reform of the current 
inefficient research structural organization, including a system of review 
of research personnel that would measure the quantity, quality, and 
progress of their work. 

While Hu Qiaomu’s suggestions for organizational reform and up- 
grading of social science personnel apparently are being carried out, his 
plea for a liberalization of the content and methods of social’ sciences 
seems to have brought forth formidable resistance from the Party’s Marx- 
ist theoreticians. Hu is old and feeble, and his power is inadequate to 
overcome the opposition, even with the support of Deng Xiaoping him- 
self. Already by the middle of 1981, the pleas for a more liberal approach 
to the social sciences, in the sense of going beyond Marxism-Leninism 
and using other methods of research, had largely been quashed, and there 
were no signs of a reversal of this in 1982. 


Prospects for the Social Sciences in the PRC 


China’s social sciences are in transition, and the final goal of the 
present metamorphosis is not yet known. However, in light of the Four 
Modernizations policy, the view that the social sciences must serve the 
needs of China’s policies.and politics need not be seen as a mere cynical 
reaffirmation of their political aspect. Rather, it may be seen as an en- 
dorsement of a more serious inquiry into the social sciences, not only as a 
necessary ingredient in raising the level of science and technology, and in 
good administration, but also for strengthening the social sciences them- 
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selves. The Chinese are asking (rhetorically) why China now does not 
have even one Lu Xun (considered China’s greatest modern writer). ‘This 
question has been made particularly poignant by the recent deaths of Guo 
Moro and Mao Dun, both regarded as great writers (but not as great as 
Lu Xun). Hu Yaobang, at the National Conference of Sciences, said that 
if China cultivates thousands of advanced social science researchers, many 
Lu Xuns will appear among them (although Lu Xun is now being de- 
scribed as a loyal follower of the Party!). So where the evolution of the 
social sciences will stop is not known; it could be in ‘different teaching 
methods, different research methods, more institutional and personnel 
changes, more freedom of expression, or in other matters. But clearly 
there is change. New teaching materials are being compiled, new social 
science research institutes are being established; and the recruitment and 
“scientific” training of new social science workers is just beginning. 

A lot will depend on consistency of the leadership’s policy. “Eman- 
cipation of the minds” of social scientists is not likely to occur unless they 
are assured that their academic analyses will be distinguished from politi- 
cal statements and that opinions contrary to the prevailing Party view- 
point will not bring reprisals. Twenty years of political and career 
instability for social scientists has not been conducive to independent 
thinking or objective research. Although there is much questioning and 
debate going on now, it is occurring within carefully delimited bound- 
aries. Thus while Chinese social scientists have expressed a determina- 
tion never again to let their field be manipulated by politics, 
manipulation is really a matter of degree. Almost every discussion of 
important questions in the social sciences since the initiation of the Four 
Modernizations policy has attempted, in accordance with this policy, to 
relate the problem or analysis to the Four Modernizations. There is a 
continued espousal of the belief that the social sciences create the neces- 
sary superstructure without which basic policy will falter. 


We must be aware that the four modernizations we want to accomplish 
are neither capitalist nor revisionist, but socialist modernizations. There- 
fore we cannot be without a correct Marxist theoretical guidance in phi- 
losophy, political economy, and the social sciences.” 


This statement also suggests that social science research workers are sup- 
posed to follow policy, to justify and explain policy, not provide the 
framework within which the policy makers will make decisions. But 
where this perspective differs from that of the past is in its conviction 
that, although social science research workers have the duty to propagate 
Marxist-Leninist theory, “propaganda” and “theoretical” research are 
now being defined as two separate tasks. And the past practice of propa- 
ganda departments requiring research personnel to do political work, 
thereby disrupting many research projects, has been decried. To make the 
point clear, many Chinese political leaders have stated emphatically that 
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five-sixths of the time of research personnel should be devoted to research, 
and not to political activities or indeed to anything but research and their 
own professional activities.”! 

Finally, caution must be exercised in drawing negative conclusions 
about a totally different system of social sciences. It might be suggested, 
for example, that the Chinese system of social science education is far 
more thorough—and successful—than those of most Western “demo- 
cratic” societies in inculcating nationally unifying values, values relating 
to the philosophical, political, social, and economic bases of Chinese gov- 
ernment and society. Chinese are more likely than their Western counter- 
parts to engage in meaningful political participation, since the social 
science research workers, through the propaganda machine, powerfully 
present whatever is the current social, economic, and political structure 
and policy and their rationalizations to the Chinese people. 

There is clearly a need for a greater exchange of social scientists 
between China and the rest of the world. Both sides need a more sophisti- 
cated view of the other’s society. But it should be expected that the Chi- 
nese coming to Western universities for education in the social sciences 
will lack any of the key components of social science disciplines as taught 
in the West. One can hope that some of these Western concepts and re- 
search methods will be adopted because of their usefulness in advancing 
“Marxist social sciences with Chinese characteristics” or the Four Mod- 
ernizations. 


Suzanne Ogden is Associate Professor, Political Science Department, Northeastern 
University, Boston, and Associate in Research, Fairbank Center for East Asian Re- 
search, Harvard University. 


NOTES 


1. As the term is.used by the Chinese, the “social sciences” (wenke) include 
politics, history, philosophy, economics, and all the humanities. It did not, until 1980, 
include sociology or anthropology except in national minority studies. “Social sci- 
ences” also include vocational areas, such as law, business management, and journal- 
ism, which we view as outside the social sciences. 

2. Chen Qingji (Fudan University), “Wei wenke jeng yixi zhidi” (Struggling 
for the One Seat in the Wenke), Guangming ribao (hereafter cited as GMRB), Decem- 
ber 25, 1980, p. 2. 

3. Over the years, it became the dominant view that the wenke were of no use 
to China, so fewer and fewer students going to college even applied to the wenke. By 
1980 only 14% of the high school students applied to the wenke, and even this small 
percentage did so only because of their low scores in math, physics, and chemistry. 
Among the new students who came to Fudan University in 1980, those in the physical 
sciences were better than those in the wenke departments in such areas as literature, 
foreign language, and politics. In part the difficulty arises from the fact that the high 
schools discourage the study of social sciences. Ibid. 

4. See Liu Fonian (President of Shanghai Normal University), ‘““Banhao 
zhongdian shifan daxue de jige wenti” (A Few Problems about How to Run A Key 
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Normal University Well), Renmin ribao (RMRB) (People’s Daily), July 17, 1980, p. 
3. An article written in response to this one noted that in 1979, of the 391 applicants to 
Beijing University, China’s leading comprehensive university, 315 (80%) scored above 
350 on the national exams. On the other hand, Beijing Normal University only had 15 
(8.2%) of its applicants score above 350. In 1979, Shanghai Normal University had 
plans to accept 809 students, but only 341 applicants made it their first choice. (Note 
that both Beijing and Shanghai Normal University are “key” schools, meaning that 
they have more resources available and provide a better education than non-key 
schools. Hence these numbers take on even more significance since the universities are 
leading ones—but not in the sciences.) “Jin Kuai gaibien shifan yuanxiao jausheng 
nan zhiliang di de qingguang”’ (As Quickly as Possible Reform the Conditions in Nor- 
mal Schools of Having Difficulty in Recruiting Students and Low Quality), RMRB, 
July 17, 1980, p. 3. 

5. For example, see “For a Breakthrough in Education,” Beijing Review, June 
30, 1980, No. 26., p. 5 (hereafter cited as BR). 

6. See Zhou Fan, “The Present Situation and the Prospects of Social Science 
Research in Communist China,” Qishki ntandai (The Seventies), (Hong Kong), No. 
107, December 1978, translated by Roy Hofheinz, p. 2 of translation. 

7. Zhu Jiuse (Central China’s Institute of Technology Party Secretary and 
Dean), “Dui muchien gaodeng jiaoyu zhong jige wenti de wojian” (My Personal 
Opinion about Some Problems in Higher Education at Present), GMRB, July 10, 
1980, p. 2. Also Chen Qingji, GMRB, December 25, 1980, p. 2. 

8. “The Academy: Past and Present,” BR, No. 34 (August 25, 1980), p. 29. 

9. Zhou Fan, “Present Situation,” p. 13. 

10. Even the Japan-educated historian Guo Moro, who was selected as head of 
the Department of Philosophy and Social Sciences and later as President of the Chi- 
nese Academy of Social Sciences, lacked real political power (although one could not 
say he was “‘powerless’’): “In the post-1949 period [Guo] Kuo, as head of the Federa- 
tion of Literary and Art Circles, was involved to one degree or another in virtually all 
of the numerous Party-directed assaults on the Chinese cultural world. In none of 
these attacks, however, did Kuo lead the way—that task was assumed by such Party 
stalwarts as (Zhou) Chou Yang. ... Like most men of letters in post-1949 China, Kuo 
has made more than one ‘confession’ in which he condemned himself for such short- 
comings as ‘petty bourgeois sentiments.’ But the most striking fact in Guo’s case has 
been his ability to shift with the changing prescriptions for the ‘correct’ literary pos- 
ture of the moment.” Donald W. Klein and Anne B. Clark, Biographical Dictonary of 
Chinese Communism, Vol. I (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 463. 

11. Chen Shouyi, ““Conglai meiyou xianzai jei yang hao: Beijing daxue Chen 
Shouyi jiaoshou tan faxue he faxue jiaoyu” (We’ve Never Had Such a Good Situation 
as at the Present Time: Professor Chen Shouyi Talks about Legal Study and Legal 
Education), GMRB (December 19, 1980), p. 2. 

12. For example, Sun Yefang, one of China’s best known economists, who was 
educated in the Soviet Union, was not permitted to promote the concept of the “law of 
value” or Liebermanism. Today he is the head of the Institute of Economics, CASS. 
See the article about his life entitled ““Tanswo zhenli de ren?” (A Man who Explores 
Truth) RMRB, July 29, 1980, p. 3. It should be noted that all of China’s foreign 
educated social scientists were repudiated during the Cultural Revolution (if they had 
not already been attacked during one of the previous campaigns) since 1957. 

13. According to one analysis, in the period from 1949 to 1955, two-thirds of 
the older intellectuals were assigned to universities, especially Beijing University. 
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They were massed together, largely for the convenience of the Party, which surveyed 
their activities during the thought reform campaign. Zhou Fan, “Present Situation,” p. 
3 of translation. 

14. The nei-wai (internal-external) classification system is changing, but be- 
cause it involves sensitive policies and some traditional ways of thinking, the change is 
slow. For a discussion of this problem by Chinese social scientists, see “Ideology and 
History: Report on the Visit of the North American Delegation to the PRC” (1980), 
pp. 216-211, transcribed by Jerome Chen. 

15. Klein and Clark, Biographical Dictionary of Chinese Communism, Vol. I, 
pp. 374-377. 

16. For example, at Fudan University, of the 70 faculty members in the Depart- 
ment of International Politics, one-third teach, two-thirds do research. Fudan also has 
a World Institute of Capitalist Economics of 100 members, all of whom do research 
and no teaching. At Nanjing University, there is a separate Institute for Economics 
whose faculty does research only: Moreover, its research topics are usually assigned by 
the departmental and university leaders. 

17. Liu Fonian, “A Few Problems,” p. 3; and Zhu Jiuse, “My Personal Opin- 
ion,” p. 2; and “‘Jiehe jiaoxue kaijan kejiu wei tigao jiaoxue zhiliang fuwu: Beida 

18. Huang Dagqiang (from Chinese People’s University), “Daxue wenke yao 
peiyang dang zheng ganbu” (The Departments of Liberal Arts in Universities are to 
Train Party and Government Cadres), GMRB, July 7, 1980, p. 2. 

19. Liu Da and He Dongchang (President and Vice President, respectively, of 
Qinghua University), “Running More Liberal Arts Courses,” BR, July 28, 1980, p. 
23 (This article appeared earlier in July in GMRB); also Huang Daqiang, p. 2. Chen 
Qingji, from Fudan, wrote an article arguing that since China has 300,000 industrial 
enterprises and millions of people’s communes, stores, tax organizations, etc. but is 
training only 20,000 students in financial studies at the university level, even after 100 
years not all of China’s enterprises will have even one student with a higher education 
in finance. See “Struggling for the One Seat in Wenke,” p. 2. Also see “Shanghai 
gaodeng xuexiao jiachiang wen, fa, caijing, guanli deng xueke jianshe” (Colleges in 
Shanghai Strengthen the Building of Social Sciences, Law, Finance, Management and 
other Studies), GM RB, February 16, 1981, p. 2. 

20. “The Academy: Past and Present,” BR, p. 29. Emphasis added. 

21. Robert F. Dernberger, “Economics” (a report based on a trip to China in 
early 1980, sponsored by ACLS-SSRC), in Anne F. Thurston and Jason H. Parker 
(eds.), Humanistic and Sociali Science Research in China (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, June 1980), p. 113. 

22. Zhen Shi, “Zhijiage xuepai’ (The Chicago School), GMRB, June 28, 
1980. This type of article appears in a regular column entitled “Summaries of Foreign 
Economics.” 

23. Gao Zhihua, “What is the Best Economic Setup for China?” Social Sciences 
in China, No. 1, (March 1980), p. 17. This journal is published by the Social Science 
Publishing House, Beijing. The mere publication of such a journal to include articles 
in all areas of the social sciences, or wenke more broadly, suggests a new interest in 
social science research. 

24. Ibid. 

25. This is a far more optimistic assessment of the state of the field of economics 
than that presented by Dernberger, who based his assessment on a January 1980 trip 
(and an earlier one) to the PRC. Dernberger stated that although China was sending 
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students abroad to learn Western economics, and although Chinese universities were 
developing courses on Western economics, etc., the bulk of China’s economists continue 
“to rely on a pure and traditional Marxist approach in their work.” Even the restruc- 
turing of the discipline of economics at the college level indicates “a considerable at- 
tempt to ‘get back to the basics’ in Marxist economics.” And “the majority of those 
students who go on to graduate training specialize in political economics.” (Dernberg- 
er, “Economics,” p. 111). 

26. See the 1978 “Review Outline” of history in which the entirety of “Modern 
and Contemporary History” (which begins with 1640) is presented solely as the devel- 
opment of the principles of historical materialism, in Robert D. Barendsen, the 7978 
National College Entrance Examinations in the People’s Republic of China (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1979), pp. 48-50. 
Of course, with the disintegration of the Sino-Soviet relationship, those Marxist histo- 
rians who had been the most unswerving in their rote repetition of Soviet theories were 
among the first historians to be disgraced. 

27. Li Hongran and Ai Liyun, “Shishi qiushi, shi lun jiehe” (Seek Truth from 
Facts: Combine History and Theory), GMRB, June 3, 1980, p. 4. 

28. See “‘Lishi yanjiu xuyau jiaqiang Makese juyide zhidau” (Historical Re- 
search must Strengthen the Leadership of Marxism), GMRB, March 18, 1981, p. L 

29. Jen Tianting, “1980 nian de zhongguo lishi xuejie’’ (China’s Historical 
Studies in 1980), GMRB, February 10, 1981, p. 4. 

30. See, for example, Wu Weihua, “Chin Shi Huang wenshu xin xi” (A New 
Analysis of the Burning of the Books by the First Emperor of the Chin Dynasty), 
GMRB, June 26, 1980; and “You guan Li Hongzhang yangwu huodong de taolun 
quingguang,” (A Discussion Concerning Li Hongzhang’s Activities in Foreign Af- 
fairs), RM RB, March 30, 1981, p. 5. 

31. Dai Yi, “Jieji douzheng nongmin zhanzheng bushi tuijin lishi de weiyi 
dongli,” (Class Struggle and Peasant Productive Struggle Are Not the Only Moving 
Forces Pushing History), RMRB (January 1, 1980), p. 5, in Paul A. Cohen and 
Merle Goldman, “Modern History” (a research report based on trip to China in early 
1980, sponsored by ACLS-SSRC), in Anne F. Thurston and Jason H. Parker (eds.), 
Humanistic and Social Science Research in China, p. 47. 

32. Peasant Rebellions, for example, are now being reassessed: Did successful 
peasant rebellions lead to feudal regimes? How much revolutionary potential did the 
peasants have? 

33. Previously “reform” has been considered a reactionary move taken by ele- 
ments that want to coopt real revolutionaries by offering them change within a basi- 
cally unchanged system. At a conference in the summer of 1980, however, historians at 
Fudan University suggested that reform is legitimate in its own right: revolution is the 
“locomotive” of history and reform is a “side product” of history. But the proletariat 
recognizes that reform is the first step toward revolution. “Zhenyang kandai lishi 
shangde geming yu gailiang” (How to Treat Revolution and Reform in History), 
GMRB, July 8, 1980, p. 4. 

34. Du Renzhi, President of China’s Modern Foreign Philosophy Research So- 
ciety, has compiled a series of essays entitled: Xienda: Xifang zhuming zhexue zhia 
shuping (A Survey of Well-Known Modern Western Philosophers), (Beijing, 1980). 

35. Fang Litien, “Ping weixin zhuyi zai shehui shi shangde zuoyong”’ (Evaluate 
the Role of Idealism in the History of Society), RMRB, July 17, 1980, p. 5; Wang 
Shuren, ‘“Guanyu weixin zhuyi zai yiding tiaojian xia qi jinbu zuoyung de wenti” 
(Questions Concerning the Progressive Role of Idealism under Certain Conditions), 
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RMRB, August 18, 1980, p. 5; and Tao DeRong, “‘Pingjia lishi shangde weixin zhuyi 
de wenti” (Questions Concerning the Evaluation of Idealism in History), RMRB, 
July 25, 1980, p. 5. 

36. “Guanyu xifang zhexue shi fanfa lun di-xie wenti” (Several Problems Con- 
cerning the Methodology of the Western History of Philosophy), GMRB, July 10, 
1980, p. 4. This article notes that it is acceptable to periodize social history according 
to basic developmental principles of Marxist dialectical materialism, but the history of 
philosophy requires a different periodization scheme more appropriate for it. 

37. As an example, “Materialism,” the basic principle for analyzing the history 
of the Communist Party, now is defined as meaning “‘seek truth from facts.” “Jianzhi 
zhexue genben wenti yuanh, xuehao zhongyang gongzuo huiyi wenzhang.”’ (Stick to 
the Principles of Philosophy’s Basic Problems, Study Well the Documents of the 
Working Meeting of the Party’s Central Committee), GMRB, March 2, 1981, p. 3. 

38. For a detailed analysis of the state of the art in philosophy, see the trip 
report by Donald J. Munro, “Philosophy,” in Thurston and Parker (eds.), Humanis- 
tic and Social Science Research in China, pp. 61-72 and pp. 67-68. 

39. Ibid., p. 69 and Robert F. Dernberger, “Economics.” 

40. “Jiachiang gao xiao zhengzhi lilun ke, jiaoyu xuesheng jianzhi sexiang 
yuanze Jiaoyubu jaokai gaodeng xuexiao zhengzhi lilun ke jiaocai taolun hui” 
(Strengthen University Courses in Political Theory and Adhere to Four Principles in 
Educating Students: The Ministry of Education Holds A Meeting about the Teaching 
Materials for University Courses on Political Theory,” GMRB, January 25, 1981, 
p. 1. 

41. Fudan established the first Department of Sociology in China in 1980. Bei- 
jing University is preparing to establish a Department of Sociology, and several 
provinces, cities, and autonomous regions have sociological research societies being set 
up. In 1979 the Chinese established a Sociological Research Association and in early 
1980 a Sociology Research Institute. In short, sociology as a discipline is just getting 
started in the PRC. “Zhongguo shehui kexue yuan juban shehui xue jiang xi ban” 
(The Chinese Academy of Social Sciences Holds a Sociology Workshop), RMRB, Au- 
gust 1, 1980, p. 5. Also see “Tantan shehuixue,” (Discussion of Sociology) RMRB, 
March 31, 1981, p. 5; and GMRB, March 14, 1981, p.1. 

42. Zhao Baoxu, Chairman, Department of International Politics, and Director 
of Asian-African Studies, Beijing University, “The Level of Political Science in 
China,” talk given at Fairbank Center, Harvard University, April 19, 1982. The 
1981-82 series in RMRB entitled “Know Your Constitution,” which frequently re- 
views the constitutional, legislative, and democratic practices in other countries, with- 
out political commentary, is, however, a sign of a far more “scientific” (objective) 
approach toward an analysis of politics. 

43. See, for example, the series of articles that has run in GMRB under the 
section entitled “‘Xiendai xifang jexue liuxing jieshao” (An Introduction to Popular 
Schools of Modern Western Philosophy). 

44. Zhang Youyu, “Jiji kaijan zhengzhi xue de yenjiu: Zai Zhongguo zhengzhi 
xue hui choubei huishang de jinhua” (Actively Develop Research in Political Science: 
Introductory Speech at the Preparatory Meeting for the Chinese Political Science Aca- 
demic Society), GMRB, June 14, 1980, p. 3. 

45. Ibid. All these points were later reaffirmed at the meeting to establish the 
“Society for Political Science” in Beijing (December 1980). At this time the leadership 
of the CASS urged political scientists to use their research results to help the Party and 
government reform (along socialist lines) and to help out the Four Modernizations. See 
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THE MALACCA/SINGAPORE STRAITS 


Yaacov Vertzberger * 


THE Unirep Nations Law of the Sea Conference 
(UNLOSC) is approaching what seems to be its final stages and is close 
to reaching an agreement on a new international regime for the oceans, to 
replace the existing regime established by the 1958 LOSC. One of the 
major components of the new regime is the rights of passage through and 
above international straits. Since some of these straits are of major strate- 
gic economic and political importance to the superpowers and other naval 
powers, the appropriate regime emerged only after difficult bargaining 
between the coastal states and the naval powers. “The right of transit 
passage” is defined in Article 38 of the Draft Convention On The Law 
Of The Sea as follows: “Transit passage means the exercise in accordance 
with this part of the freedom of navigation and overflight solely for the 
purpose of continuous and expeditious transit of the strait between one 
part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone and another part of 
the high seas or an exclusive economic zone.”! On this issue the Soviet 
Union and the United States took similar positions, while China adopted 
the position of the coastal states,? which demanded the right to regulate 
passage of merchant ships and especially warships and planes. 


Background 


The Malacca Straits are between Sumatra in Indonesia and the Ma- 
layan peninsula and serve as a major international navigation route 
linking the Indian Ocean with the South China Sea. The Straits are 500 
miles long and range from 220 miles at the widest point to 10 miles at the 


* I am grateful to Martin Rudner for bringing the issue to my attention and to Ruth 
Lapidot for discussing with me different legal aspects related to the passage through 
international straits. I also acknowledge the support of the Truman Institute of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
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narrowest. Because the passing channel varies in width and is relatively 
narrow and shallow, navigation is very difficult. Zones less than 24 miles 
wide occur at three points along the length of the Straits, so at these 
points the 12-mile territorial waters claimed by Indonesia and Malaysia 
overlap and together cover the whole width of the Straits. In addition, 
since the passing channel does not always run along the exact center of 
the Straits, there are stretches where it runs through the territorial waters 
of one or the other of these two coastal states.> The Straits of Singapore 
are the eastern continuation of the Malacca Straits and link them to the 
South China Sea. They run between the Indonesian islands on one side 
and the southern coast of the Malaysian state of Johore and the island of 
Singapore on the other. They are 75 miles from east to west and no more 
than 12 miles wide at their widest point. Here, the navigable passage 
runs within the six-mile limit of waters of the littoral states.* ‘The Malac- 
ca Straits can be bypassed through the Sunda, Lombok, Makassar, and 
Ombai-Wetar straits, which are all within Indonesian archipelagic wa- 
ters. 

The second half of the 1960s saw a change in the nature of the rela- 
tionship among the three coastal states—Malaysia, Indonesia, and Sin- 
gapore—from confrontation to accommodation. During the four-year 
period from 1969 to January 1973, discussions took place between Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia based on their common interest in the security of 
Southeast Asia. As a consequence of these talks, in August 1969 Malaysia 
announced the extension of its territorial seas from three to twelve miles 
to conform to Indonesia’s territorial sea limits. 

In November 1971 a meeting among the foreign ministers of Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia, and Singapore resulted in a full agreement between In- 
donesia and Malaysia, and a partial agreement between these two and 
Singapore. On the basis of these talks it was declared on November 16, 
1971, that: 


1. The safety of navigation through the Malacca Straits was the respon- 
sibility of the three coastal countries and required the cooperation of 
all three nations. 

2. To arrive at the fullest cooperation, the states concerned would create a 
coordinating body consisting only of the three coastal countries. 

3. Safety of navigation and internationalization of the Straits would be 
considered as two separate issues. 


On the third item the littoral states were divided. Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia were willing to accept the principle of “innocent passage” (note 
substantive difference from “free passage”) of international shipping but 
insisted that the Straits were not international waters but territorial seas. 
Singapore, however, expressed reservations but “took note” of the posi- 
tion of the other two countries.° 

At the time the declaration was released, the superpowers did not 
react publicly. However, a few months later, in March 1972, the Soviet 
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Ambassador in Japan and the Japanese Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs declared in the names of their respective governments that the 
Straits should be internationalized. In response, Indonesia and Malaysia 
conveyed to the Soviet Ambassador at Large, Mendelowich, that their 
countries opposed the internationalization of the Straits because of “polit- 
ical, economic, and practical’® considerations. The Soviet- Japanese an- 
nouncement also elicited a firm declaration from China in support of the 
Indonesian and Malaysian position. The United States did not express a 
direct formal position publicly, but its spokesmen stressed the subject of 
freedom of navigation. 

At that point Indonesia and Malaysia suggested that tankers of more 
than 200,000 tons should not be allowed to pass through the Malacca 
Straits but should pass through the Lombok and Makassar straits. In 
April these two states decided that warships would not be allowed to go 
through the Straits without serving prior notice to the coastal countries 
and warned that they might take military measures to enforce this prohi- 
bition. The Commander of the Indonesian navy said that this condition 
would be applied particularly to those countries that were not adjacent to 
the Indian Ocean since their motives for sending warships through the 
Straits would appear to be rather dubious. The Foreign Minister of Indo- 
nesia, however, declared that the obligation of prior notification would 
apply to every country without exception.’ 

At this point the issue was temporarily shelved by being transformed 
from one of high politics (stressing the politico-military dimensions) into 
one of low politics (stressing the technical-economic dimensions). It 
seemed better diplomacy to leave the issue for the approaching Law of the 
Sea Conference, which was to take place in 1974 in Caracas and was 
supposed to draft a new regime for the oceans, including international 
straits. In addition, the issue presented a potential stumbling block to the 
further advancement of ASEAN solidarity because of Singapore’s posi- 
tion, the more so because attention was centered on the high-politics di- 
mensions. Moreover, the possible adoption by the Law of the Sea 
Conference of positions closer to those of Indonesia and Malaysia might 
have made Singapore, which by April 1973 accepted in principle the need 
for a Traffic Separation Scheme, much more willing to accept those posi- 
tions. 

Negotiations turned to the issue of safety regulations, with Indonesia 
and Malaysia supporting stricter regulations than Singapore.’ Regulating 
shipping became more urgent after several shipping accidents that were 
almost ecological disasters;’ in one instance, in January 1975, a Japanese 
supertanker, the 237,000-ton Showa Maru, ran aground 8 km south 
of Singapore and spilled almost one million gallons of crude oil into the 
Straits.'° Since the Straits are one of the busiest sea routes in the 
world—some 140-150 ships pass through it every day, at least 25% of 
them tankers and an increasing number of these supertankers displacing 
over 200,000 tons——the accidents and the increasing congestion contrib- 
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uted to the growing requirement for consultation among the three littoral 
states. The result was the Tripartite Council recommendations to imple- 
ment a Traffic Separation Scheme (TSS)'! that were adopted by the three 
states at their foreign ministers’ meeting on February 24, 1977, in Manila 
and endorsed with some modifications by the Inter-Governmental Mar- 
itime Consultative Organization on November 14, 1979. 


Soviet Motivation 


It is striking that the positions of both superpowers on the straits 
issue in general and the Malacca issue in particular are so close, though 
the reasons for this are not difficult to grasp. With the growing role of the 
Soviet navy and commercial fleet in foreign, economic, and military policy 
and with the decision to use the navy to project Soviet power, prestige, 
and influence,!? the issue of free transit through international straits and 
choke-points became crucial. Without such freedom, many of the advan- 
tages the Soviets could gain from their large modern navy would never 
materialize. Moreover, the advantages would revert to the West with its 
navies roaming the oceans at will, its net of world-wide bases, and its 
control over most choke-points through which the Soviet navy must pass 
to reach the ocean.!° 

Admiral Gorshkov, the architect of the modern Soviet navy, stresses 
the importance of “dominance at sea.” To attain dominance, favorable 
conditions must be prepared and this process “has always taken a long 
time and demanded a number of measures even in peacetime.”'* Regard- 
ing the Malacca Straits, this view implies an ongoing effort to keep them 
open to facilitate speedy reinforcement of the Soviet presence in the In- 
dian Ocean region and achieve dominance at sea in that area. The issue 
of free passage through the Malacca/Singapore Straits cannot be isolated 
from the overall Soviet geostrategic position as a landlocked power de- 
pending on narrow waterways for access to the oceans. A hostile navy can 
deny access, but so can the littoral states if international straits fall within 
their territorial waters and they use legal though indirect methods—such 
as pollution control—to interfere with commercial or military traffic. 


With the exception of the northern fleet, most Soviet naval vessels egress 
from their home ports through narrow straits currently controlled by the 
West. The Baltic Fleet has to pass through the Danish strait; the Black 
Sea Fleet, through the Turkish strait (and through Gibraltar and Suez if 
it wishes to deploy outside the Mediterranean); and the Pacific Fleet, 
through the Japanese and Korean straits en route to the South and East 
China seas.’ 


Hindrance of free passage in any of the international straits is perceived 
as a possible precedent with strategic repercussions, hence the USSR’s 
strong position on the issue. 
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The growing Soviet merchant and fishing fleets are an important 
calculation in the thinking of Soviet planners. Compared with the other 
major merchant fleets, their growth in numbers and deadweight tonnage 
is rather spectacular. The Soviet merchant marine’s role is both economic 
and political, and is meant to reduce Soviet dependence on Western ship- 
ping, ensure the transfer of arms supply to client-states at short notice if 
required, provide a means for logistic support of overseas intervention, 
and serve, through its presence and showing of the flag, as an influence- 
building instrument.'® For the USSR these functions can be fulfilled only 
through freedom of transit through all major choke-points, but especially 
the Malacca Straits. With increasing Soviet involvement in the interna- 
tional oil trade and the build-up of its own oil trade, restrictions on the 
passage of supertanker fleets through the Malacca Straits would be an 
increasing inconvenience. 

The Soviet fishing fleet is the largest and most modern in the world. 
It is an important earner of foreign exchange and is also used for military 
intelligence and political aims such as aid to Third World countries.’’ 
Since one of the main regions of Soviet economic-political activities of this 
kind is the Indian Ocean, the Malacca Straits are an important link in 
the chain, even though fishing vessels can use the ports of India, the Peo- 
ples Democratic Republic of Yemen, and Mauritius. 

Aware that its position on the straits issue might be unacceptable to 
some of the Third World states, the Soviet Union made an effort to prove 
that its position takes into account their interests as well: “In the interest 
of developing international relations and international cooperation, it is 
necessary to preserve and make binding in the convention the principle of 
free passage for all shipping and free air travel over straits that connect 
the open seas, even when these straits overlap the territorial waters of one 
or several states.” The Soviet Union “gives maximum consideration to 
the interests of the states bordering on straits,” and the exercise of this 
right by the Soviet Union also serves the security interests of those states 
“when it was necessary to help young independent states that had become 
targets of the aggressive schemes of imperialist forces.” !® 

In the Soviet scheme of things, the Indian Ocean has become a major 
area of interest and naval presence since 1968.1? With the growing im- 
portance of Siberia and the Soviet Far East in Soviet economic equations, 
the Indian Ocean became even more significant “since virtually the only 
sea route between the European parts of the U.S.S.R. with the Soviet Far 
East that is open the year round runs through the Indian Ocean.”” The 
increasing importance of Siberia and the Soviet Far East and, conse- 
quently, of the Straits is bound to gain momentum with the completion of 
the Baykal-Amur Mainline (BAM) railroad.”! This greater economic ac- 
tivity will also mean a need for more food and other commodities, most of 
which will have to be delivered by ship through the Straits, and in turn 
an increasing Soviet naval presence to defend the sea lanes from Europe, 
Africa, and Asia through the Indian Ocean. Hence Soviet support for the 
Zone of Peace proposition must be subject to the “right of passage 
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through the international waters of the Indian Ocean by ships, including 
warships, belonging to all nations of the world.” 

In the future a large share of Soviet oil consumption will come from 
the Soviet Far East and Siberia so dependence on long-distance transpor- 
tation methods, among which shipping by sea is cheapest both in terms of 
needed investment in infrastructure (pipelines, railroads, and harbors), 
will increase. This is also true, of course, for other energy resources such 
as natural gas and coal because they are depleted in the European part of 
the USSR.’ If these projected developments actually take place, the Ma- 
lacca Straits will be the main sea route. In this connection it should be 
considered that the USSR has taken on the responsibility of supplying its 
Eastern European allies with oil. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that the economies of the USSR and to 
some degree of its satellites in Eastern Europe are built around inexpen- 
sive energy. Now, with the unavoidable rise in the price of energy from 
the new sources in the Far East and Siberia, the cost of transportation 
must be kept low to avoid further increases in energy prices. Moreover, if 
the Soviet government manages to bypass the problem, at least partly, by 
moving energy-intensive industries to Siberia to take advantage of low- 
cost energy close to its source, it still faces the cost of transporting finished 
products. The cheapest method would be by rail (the BAM) to the Pacific 
coast** and by ship to destinations in the western USSR or any other part 
of the globe. Many goods exported to the Third World and Europe would 
pass through the Malacca Straits. 

In the event of war with China, there is a high probability that the 
‘Trans-Siberian Railway, which supplies the Soviet Far East, would be 
disrupted, requiring that the region be supplied by sea from western Rus- 
sia. In such a case, a long detour to avoid passage through the Malacca 
Straits might be critical. The Soviet Union is paying special attention to 
potential threats from both the West and China. Perceiving that “the In- 
dian and Pacific Oceans are closely linked together in the imperialists’ 
strategic plans,” the Soviets see the threat from the West as potentially 
three-pronged: (1) the expanding U.S. islands’ military bases; (2) the in- 
creasing activity and power of ANZUS; (3) the attempts to turn ASEAN 
into a military alliance. The last two are supposed to make up for the 
dismantling of SEATO.” 

While the threat from the West and its allies is perceived in military 
terms, the Chinese threat is perceived as primarily political. The Chinese 
support Third World states’ proposals “to do away with such fundamen- 
tal concepts of the legal regulations governing the oceans as open seas, 
territorial waters, freedom of navigation through international straits, 
and others that are generally recognized.” According to the Soviets, the 
Chinese increase their political credit in the Third World and slander the 
Soviet Union as serving only its own interests and disregarding those of 
developing states.” Even more alarming is Beijing’s support for a con- 
tinued U.S. military presence in the Asian-Pacific region.”® 

The Malacca Straits are of primary strategic military importance to 
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the Soviet Union. From the closing of the Suez Canal during the Six Day 
War of 1967 until its reopening in 1975, the USSR was forced to send 
naval units from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean 
via a much longer route around the Cape of Good Hope. The only alter- 
native was deployment from the Far Eastern Fleet headquartered in 
Vladivostok. In order to maintain a permanent presence in the Indian 
Ocean and intensify the effort to establish one in the Persian Gulf, free- 
dom of passage through the Malacca Straits has become more vital than 
ever before. Any detour through the Indonesian Straits or, even worse, 
around Australia might prove a critical delay in crisis situations when 
immediate reaction and presence are major political and military advan- 
tages. 

Even after the reopening of the Suez Canal, the possibility of being 
utterly dependent on that Canal for transferring naval units to the Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean’ has been unwelcome for two reasons. First, since 
1972 Egypt has become unfriendly to the Soviet Union and under certain 
circumstances might close the canal to Soviet shipping; there is already a 
precedent since for years the canal was closed to Israeli ships and Israeli- 
bound cargoes. Second, any transfer of units from the Black Sea navy 
requires passage through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles and is subject 
to various restrictions and inconveniences. 

Soviet planners must also consider the unreliability of their “clients” 
in the Indian Ocean region. In Somalia they lost their facilities in Ber- 
bera almost overnight. There are alarming signals coming from Iraq, 
which is showing a growing interest in improving relations with the U.S., 
and, though they can rely on their base in Aden, political instability 
endemic to the area requires an Indian Ocean presence that will depend 
on few local facilities. Therefore, time-on-station per naval unit will de- 
pend (under the worst circumstances of no local port or dock facilities) on 
the time a ship spends en route from its home port to the Indian Ocean 
region. 

Soviet policy makers probably remember quite vividly that their last 
major naval defeat, in the Russo-Japanese war, started with the blockade 
and destruction of their Far East navy in Port Arthur. In the wake of this 
came the Tsushima Strait sea battle in which the Baltic task force suf- 
fered a humiliating defeat by the Japanese navy. ‘The strategic lesson to 
be drawn is that the Soviets will be interested in maintaining as many of 
their naval units as possible in the open sea to avoid being trapped. 
Ensuring free passage through the choke-points so that history will not 
repeat itself is not only a strategic need but has probably become a psy- 
chological drive as well. 

The Soviet Union used the circumstances of the 1972 crisis to ad- 
vance some of its short-range goals. Among these were the interdiction of 
regional agreements in which it was not a participant. Hostility to such 
agreements relates to the failure of the idea of a collective security system 
in Asia.’ The Soviet Union sought the disintegration of the Five Powers 
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Agreement?! by testing it and proving to Malaysia and Singapore that the 
ANZUK powers would not act in a serious crisis that might involve them 
in a confrontation with a superpower. Pressures to reduce involvement 
were applied both on Malaysia and Singapore and on Britain, New Zea- 
land, and especially Australia, where there were already pressures com- 
ing from the Labour Party, which came to power in November 1972. The 
danger of an ANZUK-USSR confrontation would decrease the commit- 
ment of these countries and contribute to the erosion of the Five Powers 
Agreement. 

Another related Soviet motive was that Indonesian and Malaysian 
success in regulating the Straits might have the same results as Nasser’s 
nationalization of the Suez Canal. By strengthening their claim to leader- 
ship in Asia, Indonesia and Malaysia could advance their plan for neu- 
tralization. This plan rejected the idea of a collective security system 
against China, and thus was rejected by the USSR, which resented its 
supporters and initiators as hypocrites.” In addition, the Indonesian and 
Malaysian initiative was perceived as a step towards turning ASEAN 
into an effective military and political organization in opposition to the 
Soviet concept of a collective security system. As the Soviet press stated, 
“it is unthinkable to build a system of collective security in a relatively 
narrow limited area.”*? 

The second group of Soviet motives sought goals not directly related 
to the crisis itself. The USSR tried to take advantage of the conflict to 
improve relations with Japan as a means of counterbalancing the Chi- 
nese-American rapprochement that took place at the time. The main aim 
was to obtain Japanese economic cooperation for developing Siberia and 
the Soviet Far East. In this sense the USSR was competing with the 
countries of Southeast Asia for Japanese investments. This matter was of 
the greatest urgency to the USSR, which planned to develop the metal, 
cellulose paper, and electric power industries in East Siberia. In the Far 
East, the aim was to develop infrastructure to build paper and wood pro- 
cessing industries, oil refineries, harbors, and hydroelectric power 
sources, and to exploit natural resources such as oil, coal, and iron ore. 

Because of the distance from European Russia to these regions, the 
expense of transporting machinery and consumption products is very 
high. For this reason the USSR was interested in Japan’s investing and 
supplying necessary products and being paid in raw materials extracted 
from the region. Japan was also bound to be a main export market for 
the region. The plan also called for exploiting the oil and gas (2.4 billion 
cubic meters per year) found in the continental shelf around Sakhalin and 
transporting it by pipeline to Hokkaido. A further plan involved develop- 
ing coal mines in Yakutia and linking them to the Trans-Siberian railway, 
which would transport three to six million tons of coal a year to Japan. 
The exploitation of natural gas resources depended on the installation of 
a pipeline 2,000 kilometers long, as far as Haborosk, and the exploitation 
of oil resources in the Tyuman oil fields depended on the construction of a 
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pipeline from Yakutsk to Haborosk for the purpose of exporting to Japan 
25-40 million tons of crude oil a year for 20 years.** The economic ad- 
vantage to be derived from Japanese cooperation lies in the fact that a 
train from European Russia takes 10 days to reach Siberia while Najata 
port in Japan is only one and a half days by ship from the Siberian port 
of Nakhodka.*> In addition, there was the political benefit of increasing 
Japanese economic dependence on the USSR and thereby strengthening a 
Soviet- Japanese front against China. 

However, Japanese cooperation came to a halt as a result of Jap- 
anese hesitation over the enormous investments required, the technical 
difficulties, the fear of dependence for raw materials on the USSR, and 
the Japanese demand that the USSR sign a treaty of peace with Japan 
under which the Kuril Islands would revert to Japan. But since it was 
urgent for the USSR to reach an agreement on this matter, it pressured 
Japan by raising uncertainties about the flow of oil and raw materials 
from the Middle East, Africa, and Southeast Asia. This view is partially 
confirmed by the timing of Soviet initiatives regarding the Malacca 
Straits. In February 1972 progress had been made in Japanese-Soviet 
negotiations; it was decided that in March a Japanese economic delega- 
tion would travel to the region to be developed for a comprehensive sur- 
vey that would serve as the basis for the final Japanese decision. On the 
eve of this delegation’s departure, the USSR turned the issue of the Ma- 
lacca Straits, to which it had not reacted in November 1971 when it first 
arose, into a major controversial issue. It did this by initiating a meeting 
between the Soviet Ambassador and the Deputy Foreign Minister of 
Japan, by sending its Ambassador at Large to Malaysia and Indonesia, 
and by firmly demanding the internationalization of the Straits. 


The American Position 


The United States did not take an official position on the issue when 
it first emerged, although in 1971 State Department officials raised the 
issue with the Indonesian and Malaysian governments. There was a di- 
vergence of opinion between the State and Defense Departments; De- 
fense was concerned with the implications for American strategic 
interests, while State viewed the issue within the wider frame of U.S. 
relations with the non-Communist Southeast Asia nations.’ 

The Department of Defense favored a hard line. This position was 
expressed in Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird’s subsequently rejected 
proposal that Japan establish a naval presence in the Indian Ocean. In 
addition, Admiral Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, de- 
clared that “the United States feels we should have and must have free- 
dom to go through, under, and over the Malacca Straits.”°’? This hard 
line was adopted because of the strategic importance of the Straits to the 
defense policy of the U.S., which was proven during the 1971 Bangladesh 
Crisis. 
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The Department of State hoped to find a compromise. As early as 
August 3, 1971, foreseeing the potential conflict over international straits, 
the U.S. representative to the United Nations Committee on Peaceful 
Uses of the Seabed declared the United States’ readiness to accept the 
principle of 12-mile territorial seas, even for international straits: “Sub- 
ject only to the right of free transit, territorial waters in international 
straits would retain their national character in each and every respect... 
moreover, the right is a narrow one, merely one of transiting through the 
Straits, not conducting any other activities.”°® However, the United 
States supported the right of the coastal states to take measures for the 
safety of navigation and to limit the activities of warships and aircraft in 
and over international straits. This position was not changed even after 
the immediate crisis on the Malacca Straits had passed. While this posi- 
tion did not fully support the coastal states’ demands, as the Chinese posi- 
tion did, it was nonetheless quite distinct from the Soviet-Japanese 
demand for internationalization of the Straits. According to the American 
position, the decision to deepen the Straits would depend only on the 
coastal states, whereas according to the Soviet-Japanese position such a 
decision must take the users into account. Moreover, the United States 
accepted de facto the demand for securing prior notification of the passage 
of naval vessels; the State Department’s position had been accepted even 
though this was not publicly and formally acknowledged. 

However, by 1974, when the Law of the Sea Conference was con- 
vened, the Malacca issue had become part of the general U.S. position on 
the Law of the Sea. The U.S. position on transit through international 
straits was best summed up by Secretary of State Kissinger on April 8, 
1976: “This [guaranteed unimpeded transit] is a principle to which the 
United States attaches the utmost importance.” In the same speech he 
mentioned specifically the Malacca Straits as an example of straits 
through which free transit is vital to U.S. interests, which depend on stra- 
tegic mobility. Still, the Malacca issue was somewhat embarrassing be- 
cause the United States found itself in conflict with the littorals and in the 
same camp with the Soviet Union. 

The problem was temporarily overcome when the United States 
agreed informally to give prior notification of transit as a courtesy. From 
the strategic point of view, it was absolutely essential that the United 
States should have unimpeded transit rights as part of the “swing” strat- 
egy under which U.S. naval forces located in the Pacific would be auto- 
matically shifted to the Atlantic in case of a general East-West war. 
Dependence on the Straits would be of even more consequence if the Pan- 
ama Canal were closed for some reason—-such as domestic instability in 
Panama-—and the only feasible short route from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic was through the Malacca Straits. 

In light of events in Iran, Afghanistan, and the changing trends and 
emphasis in U.S. economic and foreign policy, the “swing” strategy has 
probably been abandoned and Asia given the same importance as Europe 
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in the event of general war. According to a State Department document, 
“Because of the potential importance of naval forces in many theatres 
throughout the world, those Pacific forces may be needed somewhere 
other than Europe, should a worldwide conflict break out between East 
and West. This possibility has become increasingly important in light of 
the deteriorating security situations in Southeast Asia.’’*° 

Even with this change in mind, the Malacca Straits retain major 
value and importance within the Pacific because the emphasis is shifting 
from North Asia westwards to the sea lanes extending from the Persian 
Gulf to Japan. Most of the U.S. Seventh Fleet is based east of the Straits, 
in Guam, Japan, and the Philippines, and the Third Fleet is based on the 
U.S. West Coast; therefore, rapid deployment of units to the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf means transit through the Straits. 

Secretary of the Navy Edward Hidalgo admitted in 1980 that the 
United States is “covering three oceans with the resources of one and a 
half,”*! so it needs high strategic mobility that will allow for a fast trans- 
fer and redeployment of naval units to spots of upheaval. ‘This require- 
ment was underlined by the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war and the 
immediate need to transfer naval forces to deter both sides from involving 
other Gulf states or blocking the Hormuz Strait. 

The airspace over the Malacca Straits is within territorial waters 
and under the jurisdiction of the littoral states. This situation might affect 
any airlift of men or equipment from the Pacific to the Indian Ocean, 
especially when the Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) comes into being. 
Even if the plan to purchase 120-180 new cargo planes capable of carry- 
ing tanks and landing on and taking off from short runways becomes a 
reality,** its contribution will depend on the ability to overfly the Straits 
of Malacca if reinforcements for the Persian Gulf are to be obtained from 
U.S. bases in the Far East or the West Coast. Guaranteed free passage 
over the shortest and fastest route would increase U.S. credibility as an 
ally to Saudi Arabia and the other pro-Western Gulf states, and this cred- 
ibility was the core of the Carter doctrine. Indeed, the whole idea of the 
RDF involves deterrence as well as defense; in the words of a senior 
American Marine officer: “If I can get a guy there first, then the other 
guy has to think about a direct confrontation with the United States 
rather than a simple incursion.”*° 

The Malacca Straits are essential for the “island perimeter” strategy 
adopted after the Vietnam War, which is based primarily on naval and 
air power, and depends on strategic mobility and flexibility of deploy- 
ment. This “island perimeter” extends from Masirah off Oman to Diego 
Garcia east through Australia, and north to the Marianas and Japan. 
This approach places a premium on U.S. strategic mobility. As the num- 
ber of U.S. land bases in Asia and the Pacific becomes smaller and re- 
newal of the lease over the remaining bases less certain, shorter sea routes 
become more important for the effective projection of naval power in the 
region. As Ambassador Elliot Richardson said: 
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The assurance that our forces can be rapidly deployed without having 
either to defy some other state or to seek its permission enables us to 
calibrate our responses precisely to the situation at hand. It maximizes 
the value of the Navy’s unique ability to position itself at sea near foreign 
countries without entering the territory of friend or foe. It permits the 
movement of forces and supplies past the coasts of other countries irre- 
spective of their view of the mission. This flexibility, combined with the 
logistical capacity of our air forces to deliver material rapidly, can enable 
our friends confidently to refrain from steps that would otherwise acceler- 
ate localized arms races.** 


Under these circumstances, U.S. strategists are worried about the 
fact that the Soviet navy gained access to Gam Ranh Bay, Da Nang, and 
Haiphong in Vietnam and to Kompong Som in Kampuchea. Such bases 
considerably improve Soviet ability to threaten and control the eastern 
entrance to the Straits with Soviet bombers.* On the other hand, the west 
coast of southern Thailand might offer a convenient location for a U.S. 
base that could effectively control the western approaches to the Straits, 
while the eastern ones are already covered by Subic Bay and Clark in the 
Philippines. 

The difficulties raised by the littoral states regarding the passage of 
warships through the Straits might be used to support the position that 
U.S. interests in the Indian Ocean are not necessarily safeguarded, and 
may even be harmed, by a military presence. It is ironic, however, that 
the same issue can serve as a rationale for the type of permanent presence 
in the Indian Ocean that would be achieved by an upgrading of the facili- 
ties at Diego Garcia; thus, the possibility that the U.S. navy might be 
required by the littoral states to bypass the Malacca Straits would sup- 
port the argument that a base in the center of the Indian Ocean would be 
a necessity for any quick act of intervention in South Asia or the Persian 
Gulf. 

The case for free transit through international straits also rests upon 
the need for the undetectability of SSBNs (nuclear ballistic missile sub- 
marines), which “depends on their rights to pass through international 
straits submerged.” The current Law of the Sea allows only innocent 
passage, which requires such vessels to surface. The type of passage is 
irrelevant to the Malacca Straits because they are too shallow for sub- 
merged passage, but it could still be argued that any concessions on pas- 
sage through the Malacca Straits could serve as a precedent for 
submerged unannounced passage through other straits such as the Indo- 
nesian straits of Lombok and Ombai-Wetar.*’ 


Chinese Position 


Beijing fully supported the littorals from the very beginning in spite 
of its hostile relations with Indonesia because of China’s support of the 
PKI and cool relations at the time with Malaysia because of Chinese 
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support for the Communist guerrillas there. The Chinese position is that 
it is possible to have good relations with the ruling bourgeois governments 
and, simultaneously, support local Communist parties dedicated to over- 
throwing these governments. The rationale for this apparent contradic- 
tion is that by supporting these countries it does not necessarily support 
the government and the regime but rather the national interests of the 
people. 

China has often made the point that it is unique in defending the 
interests of the medium-sized and small nations against the other super- 
powers. The Malacca Straits controversy allowed China to prove that 
this was more than mere propaganda. Indonesia and Malaysia stood up 
against the U.S., Japan, and the USSR, and China was the only other 
power that clearly supported their position. This enhanced the Chinese 
image in Asia and among other Third World countries whose views on 
the law of the sea diverge from those of the maritime powers. 

China has been very apprehensive about Soviet plans for an Asian 
collective security system designed to contain China. According to the 
Chinese leadership’s perceptions, such a security system was bound to 
rest on a USSR-Japan-India triangle.*® The USSR would be the apex 
and India and Japan the western and eastern sides. The aim of such a 
collective security system would be to ensure the dominance of this tri- 
angle over Asia.*? A radio broadcast from China on April 5, 1972, stated 
that “their purpose [that of Japan and the USSR] is to collaborate in 
controlling these Straits. Their advocation of the so-called international 
administration of the Straits of Malacca is, in fact, aimed at turning the 
Straits into their gateway for external expansion and aggression ... ap- 
parently, the Japanese reactionaries have not given up their wild ambi- 
tions. They are still entertaining the dream of lording it over Asia once 
again.” China saw further proof of Japan’s intentions in a bulletin, 
circulated in the ruling LDP, entitled “Maritime Defense and Japan’s 
Determination,” which stated: “The maritime lifeline, the Malacca 
Straits must be ensured.... Japan has to build up the proper military 
strength to meet requirements.’°'! Other evidence for this was seen in the 
Japanese five-year defense plan, starting in 1972, which was the most 
ambitious five-year plan to date. Its principal emphasis was building up 
jJapan’s maritime and air strength: “[They] are preparing to stretch their 
aggressive talons further to the East China Sea, and Yellow Sea, the Tai- 
wan Straits, the South China Sea and even the Straits of Malacca.”’>? If 
we add to these the Friendship Treaty between India and the USSR, 
signed in 1971, the expanding Soviet naval-military presence in the In- 
dian Ocean and its attempts to obtain the services for its navy in Sin- 
gapore, we can understand China’s apprehension. For these reasons, 
China was interested in imposing limitations on the passage of warships 
through the Malacca Straits to prevent the completion of an essential link 
in the USSR- Japan-India triangle. 

Subsidiary Chinese motivations concerned its relations with Japan. 
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The first was apprehension about increasing Japanese economic penetra- 
tion in Malaysia and Indonesia since increasing economic dependence on 
Japan could turn into political dependence. The preoccupation was ex- 
pressed in a broadcast of “The Malaysian Revolutionary Voice” from 
Beijing in October 1971: “Japanese militarism, which is reviving under 
the wing of U.S. imperialism, has been carrying out political, economic, 
and cultural penetration and expansion in our country [Malaysia] with 
increased brazenness.”°? China did not hesitate to take advantage of the 
opportunity to undermine Japan’s relations with Indonesia and Malay- 
sia. 
The second factor related to China’s attempt to obtain concessions in 
the dispute over the Senkuku Islands. The continental shelf of the 
Senkuku Islands contains large quantities of oil, and Japan had signed an 
agreement with Taiwan on sharing it. But China claims sovereignty over 
the Islands, arguing that the agreement was not valid, especially since 
‘Taiwan has no legal right to represent China.** It is possible that pressur- 
ing Japan at its weakest point, the oil route, seemed a proper and useful 
step in the struggle for the oil islands. 

Third, China, as well as the coastal countries (though for different 
reasons), was disturbed by Japanese plans for cooperating with the 
USSR in the development of Siberia and the Soviet Far East. China has 
territorial claims over the zones the USSR was planning to develop, and 
their economic development would eradicate any possibility of their ever 
being returned to China. The Chinese position was, then, a consequence 
of its attempt to warn Japan that China was not pleased by its coopera- 
tion with the USSR in the economic sphere, and that it was ready, if 
necessary, to help damage Japan’s economic interests. 

Finally, in Beijing’s view, it should not be possible to decide on any 
important matter in Asia without China’s participation or agreement. 
This view obliged China to take a position on any matter of this kind in 
order to become a party to any future negotiations. 

These, then, were the immediate reasons behind Beijing’s position in 
1972. Some of the rationales disappeared thereafter because of the chang- 
ing nature of relations between China and Japan which culminated in 
the Peace ‘Treaty of 1978. In spite of this, the Chinese position on the 
subject changed only marginally because the main strategic reason—the 
Soviet threat—-if anything looms larger than in the past. 

The main component of China’s politico-military thought regarding 
the Soviet threat is the concept of encirclement, which holds that the 
USSR is attempting to encircle China both on land and at sea. To 
achieve this purpose the Soviet navy is perceived to attach high impor- 
tance to the deployment of its naval forces in the Indian Ocean, the South 
China Sea, and the East China Sea, hence its efforts to gain bases or 
refuelling rights in ports along the shores of these ocean spaces. So any 
attempt that put obstacles in the way of the Soviet military build-up or 
future deployment of naval units, that is, of Soviet strategic mobility, de- 
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serves China’s full support, according to the age-old dictums of “using a 
barbarian to check another barbarian” and “to cooperate with the far 
country and to strike at the near country.” This approach was aptly de- 
fined by Romance as “counter-encirclement,” meaning “an indirect strat- 
egy that attacks the Soviet superpower mainly where it is deemed 
vulnerable and weak—in the diplomatic realm and particularly among 
the countries of the Third World.’°° 

It is no wonder, then, that Beijing argues that the 1958 Law of the 
Sea Conference overemphasized the interests of the developed states. The 
Chinese argued that there is a need for a new order in the regime of the 
sea that will favor the small and medium-sized powers. The old regime 
was tailored to fit the interests of the superpowers because, at that time, 
many Asian, African, and Latin American countries were still under the 
yoke of imperialism.*’ They depicted the unenthusiastic Soviet approach 
as proof of its egoistic, imperialistic interests: “in this respect the actions 
of Soviet social imperialism show themselves to be particularly malicious 
and hypocritical.’’°® Rejecting completely the Soviet attitude towards the 
Malacca Straits, the Chinese supported the Indonesian and Malaysian 
position on the passage of commercial as well as military vessels.*? 

Beijing warned against Soviet “high-flown phraseology,” referring 
to terms such as “internationalization,”’ which in fact hid a naked ambi- 
tion for maritime hegemony. In its competition with the American navy 
for hegemony, it is the Soviet Union that is perceived as the “more ar- 
rogant” of the two.°' The Chinese view Soviet maritime policy as a con- 
tinuation of the Tsar’s policies of expansion, only the “new Tsars” have 
every intention of outdoing the old Tsars. To do this they have expanded 
not only their navy, but also their fishing, mercantile, and scientific re- 
search fleets to serve as auxiliary forces. 

Beijing is also alarmed at the geostrategic implications of the fact 
that the Soviet Union has “opened a sea route from the Black Sea 
through the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean to 
the Sea of Japan. Linking the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, the route is intended to serve their contention for maritime 
hegemony with U.S. imperialism and their sabotage and suppression of 
the revolutionary struggle of the people of the Third World.” With the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia, 
this route has gained a particular significance. 

Thus the Chinese view developments in South and Southeast Asia as 
part of an overall global pattern, as part of an effort to build a global 
empire,°? which should concern all Western nations as well as Asian and 
African nations, and all involved should cooperate to contain the emerg- 
ing threat. 

Beijing also stresses the negative economic impact that the expanding 
Soviet fishing fleet has on the economies of poor Third World countries as 
a further proof of Soviet expansionism. For example, Beijing argues that 
Soviet fishing off the coasts of Pakistan in 1972, using modern equipment, 
put 6,000 Pakistani fishermen out of work and caused a loss of 150 mil- 
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lion rupees in foreign exchange.®* The Chinese also warn against Soviet 
penetration of Southeast Asia through take-over of an increasing share of 
the seaborne trade by undercutting prices. This cutthroat competition 
causes heavy damage to local shipping firms, which cannot compete. Even 
worse is the use of these commercial activities as a facade for espionage 
and subversive activities. This purpose is also served by marine research 
ships that under the guise of making sea lane surveys and conducting 
meteorological and scientific research engage in espionage activities. 

The Soviets are looking for port services for their navy and commer- 
cial fleet in exchange for aid. They have shown interest in Sabah and 
Sarawak but in particular in Singapore. Since Soviet auxiliary naval 
ships disguised as commercial ships get provisions in Singapore, Beijing 
has drawn the conclusion that all this activity serves the Soviet global 
strategy of world hegemony.” 

Closely related, and of strategic significance, are China’s claims for 
the islands of the South China Sea. If China were to take over the 
claimed Spratly Islands (occupied by Taiwan, Vietnam, and the Philip- 
pines) as it did the Paracels in 1974, or if it were to build up a naval 
presence in those islands, it would be in a better strategic position to have 
a say in any conflict involving eastern access to the Malacca Straits. 
Moreover, if China were in a position to provide air cover for its naval 
operations in the area (through agreement with the coastal states), its 
naval presence in the area would be formidable. 

This scenario now seems more plausible than before because China 
under the leadership of Deng Xiaoping has adopted an outward-looking 
approach. It also might find expression if the Maritimists, who seek to 
build a naval force “which can consistently perform limited ‘blue water’ 
operations in adjacent seas ... to exercise sea denial in the region,” be- 
came dominant. In light of the increasing tonnage of China’s trade pass- 
ing through the Malacca Straits, naval activities, military and non- 
military, can be expected to grow. 

The Chinese leadership is aware of the strategic importance of con- 
trol over the South China Sea islands, and in consequence China has 
been expanding naval facilities on Woody Island, the largest of the Para- 
cel group, with an area of 1.1 square miles. The reason the Chinese did 
not occupy the South Vietnamese-held Spratly group in 1974 could well 
be (as suggested by Harrison)*’ that projecting a naval force more than 
750 miles from its home base with no air cover to islands which are 
within range of the Vietnamese and Philippine air forces was too great a 
problem. However, one could not preclude any future settlement between 
China and Taiwan giving Chinese naval forces access to the Itu Aba Is- 
land base, held now by a Taiwanese garrison. 


Conclusions 


It is clear from analyzing the Malacca/Singapore straits case why 
the Soviet Union and the United States, in spite of their conflicting inter- 
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ests, or rather because of them, adopted identical positions on the regime 
governing the straits. This phenomenon of cooperation stemming from 
conflict is not unique. It helps the Chinese argue along with Third World 
countries that the two superpowers, in spite of their conflict, are in fact 
cooperating or “ganging up” on these countries, while China is different 
and does not adopt a similar attitude. 

As far as the Straits themselves are concerned, it could be safely ar- 
gued that no matter what the outcome of the UNLOSC and what the 
legal interpretation of “transit passage” turns out to be, or whether the 
coastal states will adhere to it, the U.S. vital interest will not—at least in 
the short run—be endangered as long as the ASEAN coastal states’ gov- 
ernments are friendly towards the United States and deeply suspicious of 
Soviet intentions in the region, especially in light of events in Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan. It is the Soviets who must worry lest their strategic 
mobility be restricted in an emergency and not grow in congruence with 
their political-strategic interests in the Indian Ocean region. Thus it will 
be in the interest of the United States to keep a low profile on the issue of 
pressuring the coastal states for concessions on transit through and above 
the strait and let the Soviets alone carry that burden. 


Yaacov Vertzberger is a lecturer in the Department of International Relations, Hebrew 


University, Jerusalem. 
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LOCAL POLITICS IN JAPAN: THE 
CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


Richard J. Samuels * 


THE SHELVES OF Japanese booksellers are filled with 
scholarly and popular descriptions of the recent “revolution” in Japanese 
local politics. Pundits on both sides of the Pacific were apparently caught 
unawares by the partisan convulsions and political realignments of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. In tandem with a marked expansion of the 
public sector (and particularly of the affairs related to local public admin- 
istration), local politics was transformed from a generally unexciting, 
non-partisan status quo to one of intense politicization and public arousal 
in little more than a decade and a half. Whether the locality had tradi- 
tionally mattered so /:ét/e in the grander scheme of Japanese politics, or 
one-party control at the center encouraged frustrated opposition parties to 
seek alternative levers of power, or control of local government had come 
for the first time to offer substantial political rewards, partisan competi- 
tion in Japan was finally becoming diffused throughout the system; local 
politics and local political leaders had clearly moved onto center stage by 
the early 1970s. 

For some fifteen years after World War II, local politics was a “con- 
servative’s paradise.”! The interesting political battles were not between 
the right and the left, but among the conservatives themselves. At first the 
national goal was reconstruction; later it became growth, rapid growth. 


*The author gratefully acknowledges the Japan Foundation and Fulbright awards 
that made this research possible. Thanks are also due Don Klein for suggesting this 
essay, portions of which first appeared in The Japan Times, April 8, 1979, and will 
appear in Richard J. Samuels, The Politics of Regional Policy in Japan: Localities 
Incorporated? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, forthcoming). 
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The political means was conservative dominance at the center and in the 
localities. There were actually precious few local chief executives with 
open party endorsements at all. Most ran as conservative independents 
with ties to particular factions of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 
that governed the nation from Tokyo. There were only ten prefectural 
governors with leftist? party support in all the years before 1959. ‘There 
were fewer than forty mayors nationwide backed by progressive parties 
in that year, indicative of the shallow penetration by the left in local poli- 
tics. 

But the conservatives succeeded too well. Accompanying the eco- 
nomic miracle and the widespread new affluence that they fashioned were 
also urban problems and massive environmental pollution. It came to be 
widely recognized that growth had been pursued at the expense of devel- 
opment. Improvements in the social infrastructure continued to lag far 
behind expansion of productive capacity. Demands upon government 
quickly escalated. It was the opposition parties that must be credited with 
first recognizing the political potential in these growing demands. By the 
mid-1960s they attempted, with some success, to channel these dissatis- 
factions into support for themselves and thereby into power at the local 
level. 

With the economic miracle all was possible—or so it seemed. Pro- 
gressive local governments were the first to institute free medical care 
programs for the elderly and the handicapped. They moved first to clean 
the industrial world’s foulest air. They came to power in all of Japan’s 
biggest cities on the slogans of opposition and on the promise that they 
would deliver social programs on a scale to match the grandeur of the 
conservatives’ economic successes. They were highly ideological and very 
attractive. At the height of their local power in the early 1970s, there 
were progressive mayors in 131 cities whose total population was nearly 
thirty-five million people; combined with the number of people living in 
the progressive-controlled prefectures that also proliferated in that period, 
almost 45% of the Japanese population lived in a locality governed by a 
progressive chief executive at the start of the 1970s. Observers, both Jap- 
anese and foreign, were becoming convinced that progressive power at the 
local level could be transformed into national power for Japan’s long 
frustrated opposition parties. 

By the end of that decade, however, it was clear that the progressive 
challenge was in recession. Two factors, one sudden and the other grad- 
ual, merged to dramatically affect the local political scene and to contrib- 
ute to a reduction in the stridency of both political opposition as well as of 
policy proposition that the localities had assumed for the first time during 
this period of progressive ascendance. 

The sudden element was of course the Oil Shock of late 1973. It 
signaled the end of high growth. In 1974, in fact, Japan experienced a 
decline in GNP for the first time since the war. If the economic miracle of 
the 1960s had resulted in negative environmental externalities and a mis- 
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direction of social capital, it had also made progressive opposition possi- 
ble. Its end made progressive opposition less potent. The big spending 
programs initiated first by progressive localities, such as Tokyo’s free 
medical care for the aged, and programs for the handicapped and for 
children, no longer seemed feasible. Cutbacks soon began. The progres- 
sive leaders found themselves suddenly on the defensive in the mid-1970s, 
fending off criticisms of their “lavish welfare spending” and “fiscal irre- 
sponsibility.”* The crowning blow came in the autumn of 1977 when 
first Minobe Rydkichi in Tokyo, and then Kuroda Ryoichi in Osaka, two 
of the most prominent progressive governors, went with hats in hand to 
the Ministry of Home Affairs to seek permission for the additional issu- 
ance of bonds in order to avoid being declared “financial emergency lo- 
calities” by the central government. This was, of course, as heartening for 
the right as it was humiliating for the left. 

The second factor contributing to this recession in progressive for- 
tunes—the structural changes at the center--was both much less sudden 
and much more complicated. These changes have been evolving ever since 
the 1955 coalescence of the parties on the right and the corresponding 
coalescence of the parties on the left. 

The most significant aspect in this slow postwar process has been the 
nearly secular decline in both LDP and JSP seats in the Diet. In 1958, 
the first House of Representatives election after the merging of the two 
camps, the LDP held 62% of the seats and the JSP held 36%, a total of 
98% between them. Of the 467 seats in the lower house, only fourteen 
belonged to non-LDP or JSP Dietmen. As Table 1 shows, in the subse- 
quent six elections this share steadily deteriorated. It was due to the 
LDP’s turnabout in the June 1980 election (the JSP again declined in its 
share of the popular vote) that the combined LDP/JSP share of Diet 
seats exceeded 75% once again. This notwithstanding, the expanding 
share unaccounted for by these two parties has been usurped by the in- 
creasing number of smaller parties that have proliferated during this 
same twenty-year period. In 1960 the Democratic Socialists (DSP) split 
from the JSP; in 1967 the CGP was founded as the political arm of a 
rising religious movement; in 1976 the New Liberal Club split off from 
the LDP; and in 1977 the Socialists Citizens’ League was formed from 
among conservative dissidents within the Socialist Party. In addition, the 
Japan Communist Party has enjoyed variable public support at the polls. 

The rise of centrist parties and the growth of independent voters 
have demanded adjustments from all parties, but two implications of 
these trends deserve special attention. First, in an effort to expand its 
shrinking base and to forestall further progressive encroachments, the 
LDP has moved decisively to coopt the rhetoric of progressive local gov- 
ernment in the process of coopting much of their public policy as well. 
Cries of “citizen participation,” which served to define the most success- 
ful years of the progressive ascendance, were, by the 1975 local elections, 
indistinguishable as to partisan affiliation. If there ever were important 
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TABLE 1: LDP/JSP Strength in the Diet 
Combined LDP/JSP Share of House of 


Election Year Representatives Seats (percentage) 
1958 98 
1960 94 
1963 91 
1967 86 
1969 78 
1972 79 
1976 T3 
1979 69 
1980 76 





differences between progressive and conservative localities in policy pro- 
grams, most had disappeared by the mid-1970s.° By that time it was no 
longer only the progressives who were addressing issues of pollution, wel- 
fare, and participation. The progressive formula had become stereotyped, 
packaged, and freely employed by all. Realizing, moreover, that changes 
in image may not be enough to offset a slipping base of voter support, the 
LDP has also moved to cultivate the support of the increasingly impor- 
tant center parties. There has been an extraordinary increase in the inci- 
dence of such coalitions at the local level, with the LDP becoming a 
coalition partner in a full one-quarter of all “progressive” city admin- 
istrations by the early 1980s. 

The second result is the obverse of the first. As the LDP became 
weaker, the centrist parties began to recognize the possibility for coalition 
at the national level. They grew increasingly eager to join hands with the 
LDP in order to demonstrate their “responsibility.” The CGP and the 
DSP emerged as pivotal forces in the 82nd Diet in 1977 for precisely 
these reasons, but the changes are most clearly manifest at the local level, 
for it is there that parties have the most frequent opportunities to form 
and reform governments. On October 12, 1977, the CGP and the DSP 
concluded a major agreement in this regard. They announced that neither 
party would again enter a local coalition in which the Communists were 
also participants. In deciding to exclude the JCP from all joint cam- 
paigns, and thus isolating the JCP on the left, they were demonstrating 
their intention to appear responsible, to be prepared for cooperation with 
the LDP.® At the gubernatorial level, the DSP and the CGP, true to their 
pledges, moved firmly away from the left after 1977. Whereas the DSP 
joined with the LDP six times and ran against the LDP six times in the 
1975 elections, in 1979 they did not run against the LDP in a single 
prefecture. Likewise, the CGP supported the same candidate as the LDP 
in eight prefectures in 1979 and opposed in none, a shift from 1975 when 
they opposed the LDP in four contests. 

From the point of view of the structural changes outlined here, more 
interesting than the centrist move away from the left and the infiltration 
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of the progressive camp by the LDP is the proven ability of the center 
parties to swing effectively in both directions. The DSP-CGP anti- JCP 
strategy was put to its first major test in the 1979 nationwide local elec- 
tions. Notwithstanding their earlier agreement, coalitions in which both 
the DSP and the CGP participated with the Communists actually in- 
creased from 18 to 21. At the same time, however, the number of winning 
coalitions in which the DSP and the CGP succeeded together without the 
JCP jumped from 33 to 71. The combination of these two facts confirms 
the importance to both the left and the right of having these two parties as 
coalition partners.’ 

A quick look at two progressive “scorecards” in the 1979 nationwide 
local elections does not reveal any of these structural changes. The Na- 
tional Association of Progressive Mayors, the organization founded in 
1964 by then Yokohama Mayor Asukata Ichio® with twenty-eight mem- 
bers, actually increased its membership by one from 1978 to 1979. Al- 
though this is a slight decline from its 1975 peak, there are still over one 
hundred mayors willing to participate in the body. Similarly, the num- 
bers of progressive mayors, as defined by the Japan Institute of Local 
Government,’ has never been higher (see Table 2). By its criterion a pro- 
gressive mayor is one who receives the electoral support of any non-LDP 
party. (This includes those who receive LDP support as well, just as long 
as there is a non-LDP party in coalition with it.) These figures reveal a 
secular expansion of “progressive” local government and suggest no 
structural changes or recession in the post-Oil Shock period. Indeed, since 
there are just under 650 cities in Japan, accepting these figures at face 
value would lead one to conclude that some 90% of Japan’s municipalities 
surround the conservative central government. In fact, however, these fig- 
ures represent the number of progressive chief executives from among 
Japan’s 3,256 cities, towns, and villages. 

Moreover, these figures mask the enormously complex recombina- 
tion of coalition types that has dominated this period. In 1973-74, at the 
height of the progressive offensive, for example, less than 4% of those listed 
as progressive mayors had LDP support for their campaign. As the twin 
factors described above came to merge in the mid-1970s, the LDP clearly 


TABLE 2: Growth in the Number of Progressive Mayors 


Number of 
Year Progressive Mayors 
1974 351 
1975 401 
1976 430 
1977 457 
1978 478 
1979 572 


Source: Japan Institute of Local Government Zenkoku Shuch6 Metbo, 1979. 
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moved to join in coalitions where it could; likewise the more moderate 
opposition parties came to meet them with open arms. The result, by 
1979, was that 743 of the 572 mayors (exactly 25%) had the support of 
the Liberal Democratic Party. If the numbers of progressive local chief 
executives was continuing to expand, it was doing so with much new 
variety. This rise in LDP participation in progressive local administra- 
tions from 14 cities in 1974 to more than 140 five years later is an impor- 
tant statement of the ruling party’s success in coopting the progressive 
program. 

We need only examine the declining significance of the prototype of 
the progressive coalition for further evidence of these changes. In 1974 
the JSP-JCP coalition accounted for one-third of all progressive local 
governments and for more than half of all progressive local coalitions. 
This share has declined yearly, and in 1979 accounted for only 13% of all 
progressive local governments and less than 20% of all progressive local 
coalitions. During this same period, the number of such coalitions labeled 
as “other,” being too diverse to be listed among the thirty basic permuta- 
tions of progressive local government, has nearly trebled. There are now 
more of these than there are JSP-JCP coalitions. 

In a great many cases these structural changes have involved the ex- 
pansion of an originally JSP-JCP based coalition to include center party 
and even LDP participation, but in most cases the original progressive 
coalitions have been replaced. By the 1975 nationwide local elections, 
these coalitions were already on the defensive, but the actual “changing of 
the guard” came several years later. In spite of their more conciliatory 
response to the economic slowdown, the progressives were clearly embat- 
tled, threatened as much by defections from within as by attacks from 
without. They suffered a string of off-year election defeats in the months 
following the summer 1977 House of Councillors election,'® and the feel- 
ing developed among the progressive mayors that they were approaching 
a watershed in their movement. They issued statements in recognition of 
the role high growth played in their original proliferation. They recog- 
nized that a new strategy would have to be formulated to meet these new 
challenges. !! 

But challenge sped ahead of response. Even with the readjustment of 
ideological appeals, by the end of the decade not a single one of the lead- 
ing progressive local chief executives remained in power, and most of the 
leaders of secondary stature were actively putting distance between them- 
selves and the movement. !? Change is always more gradual than it seems 
upon its recounting. While the economic changes wrought in part by the 
Oil Shock and the erosion of the old LDP-JSP confrontation were to 
merge to define a new recessionary era in local and regional policy, the 
effects were not necessarily as sudden and as dramatic as the events. The 
changes described here are characterized as much by the reconciliation of 
left and right as by the retirements of Minobe Rydkichi of Tokyo, 
Asukata Ichio of Yokohama, and Ninagawa Torazo of Kyoto, the three 
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godfathers of progressive local government. A changing of attitudes 
seemed to precede a changing of the guard. In a sense, the drop in leftist 
stridency merely prefigured their own fall from the most strategic heights 
of local government in Japan. These changes represent the underside of 
the “revolution” referred to above. The progressives could not long con- 
trol the partisan politicization that they had first ushered in. Those books 
in the stores in Tokyo are right but probably for the wrong reasons. The 
great change has not been that the LDP is no longer on top but that it is 
no longer alone at the top. And of course, that is no small “revolution.” 

‘These changes add up to a very new pattern of local politics. It seems 
evident that the simple progressive-conservative confrontation is a thing 
of the past. In the absence of the kinds of issues that made local politics 
interesting in the 1960s, one might be led to suggest the failure of the 
progressive efforts. But I would argue to the contrary that this absence 
represents a significant progressive achievement. That the progressive’s 
possession of the reins of local power could be so routinely accepted or 
rejected with such a relative lack of passion is itself the sign of a healthy 
democracy. It may also be the sign of the responsibility with which they 
discharged their power. 

Some may find it strange to cite the progressives for their responsi- 
bility when it has been in part due to their free-wheeling spending that 
‘Tokyo and Osaka are on the brink of bankruptcy. But in a larger sense I 
think it fair to say that they widened the frontiers of the possible in local 
public administration. ‘They succeeded in forcing a rethinking of conser- 
vative priorities as well. 

That the left tried to do too much is probably irrelevant. That it 
claimed to have accomplished more than it actually did is probably natu- 
ral. But if the lesson we learn from this is that “there is no conservative or 
progressive way to clean the streets,” we would be overlooking the impor- 
tance of there being politicians eager to disprove this old saw. 


Richard J. Samuels is Assistant Professor in the Department of Political Sciences, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


NOTES 


1. Terry Edward MacDougall, “‘Political Opposition and Local Government 
in Japan: Significance of Emerging Progressive Local Leadership” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1975). 

2. This term is used to refer to either the Japan Socialist Party (JSP) or the 
Japan Communist Party (JCP). The broader term “progressive” usually refers to any 
of the opposition parties, including the Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) and the 
Komeito, or Clean Government Party (CGP). The New Liberal Club (NLC) is con- 
sidered a conservative opposition party. These terms are handy, but not perfectly accu- 
rate. 

3. The progressive ascendence inspired an entire generation of American stu- 
dents of Japan. See Margaret A. McKean, "The Potential for Grassroots Democracy 
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in Postwar Japan: The Anti-Pollution Movement as a Case Study in Political Activ- 
ism” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of California at Berkeley, 1974); 
Jack G. Lewis, “Hokaku Rengo: The Politics of Conservative Progressive Cooperation 
in a Japanese City” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford University, 1975); 
Gary D. Allinson, Suburban Tokyo: A Comparative Study in Politics and Social 
Change (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979); Ronald Aqua, “‘Politics and 
Performance in Japanese Municipalities’? (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell 
University, 1979); Steven Robert Reed, “Local Policy Making in a Unitary State: The 
Case of Japanese Prefectures’’ (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan, 1979); Richard J. Samuels, Localities Incorporated; Kurt Steiner, Ellis S. Krauss, 
and Scott C. Flanagan, Political Opposition and Local Politics in Japan (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1980); Terry Edward MacDougall, Localism and Po- 
litical Opposition in Japan (New Haven: Yale University Press, forthcoming). 

4. For a short statement of the evolution of this see Asahi Shimbun, May 28, 
1979. 

5. Ronald Aqua, “Politics and Performance.” 

6. This joint announcement coincided with changes in the CGP and DSP 
party platforms which invite participation in a national coalition with the LDP for the 
first time. As the defense debate grew heated in the early 1980s, these parties moved 
closer to the LDP at the national level as well. They endorsed LDP initiatives on the 
defense issue, reversing their positions on a variety of related policy matters, such as 
the US/Japan Mutual Security Treaty and the revision of Article Nine of the Con- 
stitution, the clause prohibiting the maintenance of a Japanese armed force. 

7. The DSP-CGP-LDP combination received the most publicity during the 
1979 campaign. Nationwide, the number of such municipal administrations jumped 
from six to forty-two, a clear reflection of the considerations outlined above. 

8. Asukata has since become the Chairman of the JSP. 

9. Chihd Jichi Sog6 Kenkyujo, an arm of the Local Government Workers’ 
Union, and the most reliable source of this sort of data. 

10. The House of Councillors is the upper house of Japan’s bicameral national 
legislature. Like the British House of Lords, it has less political power than the lower 
house. See Asahi Shimbun, May 28, 1978, for the full list of these progressive defeats. 

11. See for example Asukata Ichio’s widely quoted speech to the summer 1975 
conference of the National Association of Progressive Mayors in which he outlined a 
progressive response to the new demands of the day under the catch phrase: “From 
progressive localities to a localism that is progressive.” Kakushin Jichitat kara Jichi no 
Kakushin E. 

12. See the Asahi Shimbun (April 4, 1978) and the Asahi Janaru (June 30, 
1978) for more. 


AGRICULTURAL FINANCIAL POLICIES IN 
CHINA, 1949-80 


Robert C. Hsu* 


IT IS WIDELY accepted among development economists 
that at an early stage of development in a developing country, a financial 
inflow into agriculture from the rest of the economy is essential for accel- 
erating agricultural development.' Where agricultural productivity is 
low, the surplus over the minimum consumption generated by agriculture 
will also be very low. Consequently, rural savings alone will not be suffi- 
cient for the purchase of modern agricultural inputs and for the financing 
of investment projects, both of which are essential to agricultural develop- 
ment. Under such circumstances, the government can play an important 
role in promoting agricultural development, not only by sponsoring the 
research and development of better agricultural technology but also by 
transferring resources from the rest of the economy to agriculture through 
agricultural loans, government expenditures and investment in rural 
areas, and improvement in the terms of trade between agriculture and 
industry. Even within the rural areas themselves, to the extent that the 
peasants’ incentives to produce are not adversely affected, the government 
can use fiscal and monetary policies to increase rural savings for agri- 
cultural investment. 


Once agricultural productivity is raised and agricultural develop- 
ment accelerated, the rest of the economy will invariably benefit from it in 
various ways: an increased supply of food for the non-agricultural popu- 


*This article draws on a chapter of the author’s forthcoming book, Food for One Bil- 
lion: China’s Agriculture Since 1949, to be published by Westview Press, Boulder, 
Colorado, in 1982. The author is indebted to an anonymous reviewer for helpful sug- 
gestions. 
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lation and raw materials for industry; a growing market for industrial 
products; a growing rural economic surplus in the form of taxes and bank 
deposits for investment in the rest of the economy; and increased agri- 
cultural exports earning foreign exchange for importing machinery and 
raw materials. Chinese leaders have been fully aware of these benefits 
and for this reason have since the early 1960s regarded agriculture as the 
“foundation” of the economy. 

In China, since agriculture belongs to the collective sector, the collec- 
tives (communes, production brigades, and production teams) mobilize 
rural resources for agricultural investment. Thus the public accumulation 
funds are set aside from the collective’s farming income before the income 
is distributed to members of the collective;? part of the profits made by the 
industrial and commercial enterprises of the collective is channeled to ag- 
ricultural uses; labor-intensive capital projects are regularly undertaken 
by peasants during slack seasons.*> These built-in mechanisms that make 
collective savings and investment a regular part of rural life are an impor- 
tant advantage of China’s rural organization. 

In spite of the important role played by the collectives in rural sav- 
ings and investment, it is the government, or more accurately the Chinese 
Communist Party acting through the government, that through its agri- 
cultural policies plays the major role in determining the level of financial 
resources and investment in China’s agriculture. Directly, the govern- 
ment invests capital in agriculture and provides financial assistance to 
many communes and brigades; the state banks extend agricultural loans 
to the collectives for production purposes. Indirectly, the government af- 
fects the size of the collectives’ farming income and their accumulation 
funds through its price and tax policies and affects the level of profits 
through its policies towards these collective enterprises. 


Price Policies 


Government price policies are the most important and powerful pol- 
icy instrument the government can use to affect incomes in the agri- 
cultural sector. The prices of most agricultural products in China are 
controlled by the government. This control is considered to be essential to 
the operation of China’s planned economy because agricultural prices af- 
fect the cost of living and thus industrial wages, and also the cost of indus- 
trial raw materials and thus the prices of some manufactured products. 

For purposes of pricing and market distribution, agricultural prod- 
ucts are officially classified into three categories according to their impor- 
tance to the population. Although the items in each category have 
changed slightly since the 1950s, the principle of classification and the 
basic items in each category have remained the same. 

1. The “first category products” comprise those that are essential to 
the livelihood of the population—the major crops such as grains, cotton, 
soybeans, rapeseed, and peanuts. Since the early 1950s, under the system 
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of “planned purchase,” the State Planning Commission has set annual 
compulsory delivery quotas for these products for each province. The size 
of the quotas 1s determined by the needs of the consumers as well as the 
capabilities and needs of the producing areas. The provincial quotas are 
successively disaggregated into quotas for the production teams, the basic 
collective production units, through the local planning process. The gov- 
ernment sets the purchase prices for these products, and the products are 
then rationed to the consumers at retail prices which the government also 
controls.* 

For government purchases over and above the quotas, higher pur- 
chase prices are paid. The government also sets targets for the production 
teams for the “above quota purchase.” However, there are no penalties 
for failure to meet the targets.’ If the teams or individual peasants wish to 
sell more grain than the target for the above-quota purchase to the state, 
the price will be negotiated between the sellers and the local grain depart- 
ments or stations according to supply and demand conditions.® In theory, 
the state grain departments may not refuse offers to sell them more 
grain.’ In practice, because of warehouse shortages or other problems, 
some local grain stations have refused to purchase any grain over the 
‘“‘above-quota target,” or have offered very low prices, adversely affecting 
the peasants’ incentives to produce.® 

2. The “second category products” are those that are important to 
the national economy for consumption or export—ramie, hemp, sugar 
cane, tea leaves, wool, cowhides, live pigs, tung oil, etc. The state com- 
mercial departments purchase these under the system of “unified pur- 
chase” at prices determined by the state. ‘The Ministry of Commerce also 
sets quotas for the collectives to sell these products to the state, but the 
collectives can sell the surplus over the quota on the open market at mar- 
ket prices. Also, the products are not rationed to the consumers. 

3. The “third category products” encompass those outside the first 
two categories. Many are minor local products and sideline products such 
as medicinal herbs, poultry, animal by-products, etc. They are outside the 
quota system and may be sold on the rural free markets or exchanged 
through negotiations. However, since rural free markets were infre- 
quently held in some areas during periods of ideological excess, and since 
some of these products had little local demand, the peasants often had to 
sell them to state-run supply and marketing cooperatives at “negotiated” 
or posted prices. 

It is not known how state purchase prices for various agricultural 
products are actually determined. It has been stated, however, that agri- 
cultural prices are to cover costs of production, including a “reasonable 
compensation” for labor, and to provide for accumulation by the collec- 
tives.” State crop priorities have also affected the prices. 

In addition to agricultural prices, the prices of industrial products 
used in agricultural production such as chemical fertilizers, kerosene, die- 
sel fuel, and farm machinery also affect the peasants’ cost of production 
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and income. Industrial prices are determined by the state, generally on 
the basis of the cost-plus principle, that is, the average cost of production 
of the industry plus a certain percentage of planned profit."° When these 
products are sold to the collectives, the state may include some subsidy to 
lower the prices. 

In the 1950s when China adopted the Soviet model of development, 
which emphasized industrial development at the expense of agriculture, 
agricultural prices were set at a very low level relative to industrial 
prices. Thus the peasants were exploited by the double squeeze of the 
“price scissors.” This naturally reduced the peasants’ incentives to pro- 
duce as well as their ability to invest. Since the late 1950s, as China aban- 
doned the Soviet model and developed its own strategy of development, 
prices began to be changed in favor of agriculture, as shown in Table 1. 
These changes have been justified on the following grounds. First, agri- 
culture is the foundation of the economy and should be supported by in- 
dustry. Second, it is necessary to strengthen the “worker-peasant 
alliance,” that is, to reduce the income disparity between the industrial 
workers and the peasants to promote socialist development. 





TABLE 1: Indices of Prices Received and Paid by Farmers, 1950-79 (1950 = 100) 


Purchase Prices Prices of Industrial Terms 
of Farm and Products Sold of 
Year Sideline Products in Rural Areas Trade* 
1952 121.6 109.7 110.8 
1957 146.2 H2 130.4 
1965 187.9 118.4 158.7 
1974 204.5 110.0 185.9 
1975 208.7 109.6 190.4 
1976 209.7 n.a. n.a. 
1977 209.2 nma. n.a. 
1978 217.4 109.8 198.0 
1979 265.5 109.9 241.6 


SOURCES: Annual Economic Report of China, 1981 (Beijing: Academy of Social Sciences, 
1981), part 6, p. 23 for all years except 1974 and 1976-78; FAO Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
April 1981, p. 24 for purchase prices for 1974 and 1976-78; Xiao Zhuoji, “The Law of Price 
Movement in China,” Social Sciences in China, 1:4 (December 1980), p. 46 for industrial 
prices for 1978; derived from Nicholas R. Lardy, “Economic Planning and Income Distribu- 
tion in China,” Current Scene, 14:11 (November 1976), p. 6 for 1974 industrial prices. 
*Refer to the ratios between purchase prices of farm and sideline products and prices of 
industrial products sold in rural areas. 





For some products preferential prices have been given to agriculture. 
This is the case with electricity and diesel fuel in 1975 (see Table 2). All 
these price changes and price differentials in favor of agriculture have 
resulted in improving the terms of trade between agricultural products 
and industrial products that the peasants purchase (see Table 1). 
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TABLE 2: Prices of Fuel and Electricity, 1975 


Price 
Item Purpose (yuan) 
Fuel 

Diesel, kilogram General 0.40 
Diesel, kilogram Agricultural ' 0.27 
Gasoline, liter General 1.42 
Electricity, kilowatt hour Household 0.07 
Industrial 0.06 
Agricultural 0.03 


SOURCE: American Rural Industry Delegation, Rural Small-Scale Industry in the People’s 
Republic of China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), p. 123. 


These price changes in favor of agriculture have often been cited by 
Chinese officials and some western scholars as evidence of China’s pro- 
agriculture strategy of development and its industry-support-agriculture 
policy. However, there are some methodological and conceptual difficul- 
ties in interpreting China’s price statistics that make such an unqualified 
conclusion hazardous. First, as pointed out by Ishikawa, we do not know 
how the Chinese price indices are constructed, that is, what goods are 
included and how they are weighted.'! These questions are particularly 
important when the price indices span a period of three decades in which 
new products have appeared and the relative importance of various prod- 
ucts has changed. In addition to these index problems, the evaluation of 
state-determined prices in a socialist country is beset with complex con- 
ceptual problems. For example, in order to determine whether the state is 
using the agricultural-industrial price differentials to extract surplus 
from agriculture beyond the sharing of regular state expenses, one needs 
to know the “ideal” or “correct” prices for both agricultural and indus- 
trial products at which no such extraction exists. From the perspective of 
market economists, the correct prices should reflect the opportunity cost 
of the resources used in the production of the products and be determined 
by supply and demand forces in a competitive market. Since most prices 
in China are set by the government rather than by supply and demand, 
such evaluation is impossible. From the Marxist perspective subscribed to 
by the Chinese, correct prices should reflect the values (or the amounts of 
“socially necessary labor” used in the production) of the products. How- 
ever, as Chen has pointed out, there are conceptual difficulties in translat- 
ing the labor theory of value into objective pricing formulas; the main 
difficulty lies in choosing the “correct” basis for determining the size of 
“surplus value” for socialist accumulation.’* As a result, the Chinese 
have not been successful in building their price system on the basis of the 
Marxist labor theory of value. 

In spite of these methodological and conceptual difficulties, there is 
no doubt that the figures in Tables 1 and 2 reflect the efforts by the Ghi- 
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nese government to provide some support to agriculture. For the follow- 
ing reasons, however, the extent of such support has been much smaller 
than the figures would indicate: 

1. Since industrial prices are generally determined on the basis of the 
cost-plus principle, industrial prices in the 1950s should have been rela- 
tively high because of the higher costs of production resulting from 
smaller scale of production, inferior technology, and lack of experience. 
By the early 1970s, one would expect prices to have declined because of 
improved technology, skills, and the economies of scale. For example, 
from 1957 to 1978, industrial labor productivity rose by 75% while agri- 
cultural labor productivity rose by only 15%.'*> This should have led to 
some improvement in the terms of trade for agriculture even without de- 
liberate government support. 

2. Where there are preferential prices for agriculture as in the case 
of electricity and diesel fuel, the extent of support is not as high as the 
figures would suggest. The reason is that the supply of the lower-priced 
products is very limited in quantity and strictly rationed to the agri- 
cultural users. This has caused production interruptions, since the peas- 
ants cannot use as much of the subsidized products as they need.'* For 
example, in 1980 China’s agriculture was supplied with only some fifty 
kilograms of diesel fuel for each horsepower of agricultural machinery in 
use, which was sufficient for only fifty days of field operation.!» 

3. As mentioned above some local grain departments have refused to 
purchase surplus grains at prevailing prices or reasonable prices. Similar 
problems have been encountered by the peasants in selling some second 
and third category products. The reasons varied from lack of storage fa- 
cilities and transportation bottlenecks to low profit prospects.'° Most 
ironic of all is the case of hogs. It has long been the government’s policy to 
encourage the raising of hogs by the peasants because per capita meat 
consumption has been very low and hogs produce good organic fertilizer. 
Yet it has been frequently reported that some local commercial depart- 
ments refused to buy the peasants’ hogs at government purchase prices.'” 

These problems stem from the fact that the state commerical organi- 
zations have a virtual monopoly in the purchase and distribution of agri- 
cultural and sideline products, and that the peasants do not have the 
facilities or connections to sell the products themselves outside of local 
areas. Thus when the commerical organizations refuse to purchase their 
surplus products, the peasants may have no choice but to destroy them.'® 

4. Finally, in a country as large and as diverse as China, violations of 
government regulations by lower local bureaucrats for personal gains are 
not unusual. Thus a gap has existed between government policies and 
their implementation. In the state commerical organizations, this has 
taken, among others, the form of price violations by local state stores and 
rural commercial units. The latest instances occurred in 1979-1981. 
Price violations were so widespread and flagrant that the State Council 
ordered in November 1979 and December 1980 all commercial depart- 
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ments in the country to carry out general price inspections. Citizen 
groups (“price sentries”) were recruited in 1980 in some large cities to 
check store prices, and innumerable cases of price violations were un- 
covered. In the cities, violations were either unauthorized raising of prices 
of consumer goods, short: measures, or price increases disguised by il- 
legally upgrading agricultural products.!? In the rural areas, it was found 
that some local purchase stations illegally reduced the purchase prices or 
arbitrarily downgraded the quality of the products delivered, particularly 
where harvests were good.” There were also instances of arbitrary in- 
creases of delivery quotas when the harvest was good, thereby avoiding 
the payment of higher prices for the above-quota purchases.”! Clearly, 
China’s “commercial comrades” are no more scrupulous than their coun- 
terparts in the capitalist countries and have caused the actual prices to 
deviate from the official prices by cheating the peasants and urban resi- 
dents. 

In short, official price figures exaggerate the improvement in agri- 
cultural prices and the extent of government support for agriculture. Hu 
Qiaomu, China’s eminent theoretician, warned in 1978 that the disparity 
between agricultural and industrial prices was still too large, and that 
this had become a burden on the peasants because industrial goods were 
increasingly used in agricultural production.”* Similarly, some localities 
still complained in 1979 that “procurement prices for some products do 
not cover production costs.”*° In 1979, as part of the new leadership’s 
efforts to increase agricultural production, large increases in state pur- 
chase prices of agricultural products were made. The purchase price of 
quota grain was raised by 20% while the purchase price ior above-quota 
grain was increased by 50%. On the average, the purchase prices of eigh- 
teen major agricultural and sideline products were increased by 24.8%.*4 

The latest price increases, substantial as they were, might not be 
sufficient to give the agricultural producers the same rate of return as that 
earned by the state-run enterprises. Certainly they have not been suffi- 
cient to narrow the income disparity between the peasants and the indus- 
trial workers. According to Chinese estimates, the per capita income in 
the rural areas was 117 yuan in 1977 and 170 yuan in 1980; the per 
capita income of state industrial workers was 602 yuan in 1977 and 781 
yuan in 1980.735 It is not surprising, therefore, that after three decades of 
price changes in favor of agriculture, some Chinese still concluded in 
1981 that “the present structure of price in China is in many ways irra- 
tional, mainly in the excessive disparity between those of agricultural and 
industrial products.’’° 


Fiscal Policies 


Government fiscal policies toward agriculture consist of taxation and 
expenditures to assist agriculture. 
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Taxes: The most important tax in the rural areas is the agricultural tax, 
which is sometimes called the “public grain” because it is collected in grain. 
It is levied on the output of basic grains, oil-bearing seeds, cotton, and to- 
bacco.” The amount of tax is assessed on the basis of “normal” rather than 
actual yield of grain on comparable land. Once fixed, this norm remains un- 
changed for a long period of time. Since actual yields have gone up, the agri- 
cultural tax as a percentage of actual farm output has declined. As shown in 
Table 3, it has declined from 13.2% in 1952 to 6% in 1970 and 4% in 1980. 





TABLE 3: Agricultural Tax as Percentage of National Agricultural Output, 1949-80 


Year Percentage Year Percentage 
1949 13.898 1961 6.7° 
1952 13.2 1970 6 

1953 11.94 1972 6 

1954 12.43 1974 6 

1955 11.65 1975 5 

1956 10.76 1980 4 

1957 11.51 


SOURCES: Nai-Ruenn Chen, Chinese Economic Statistics (Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 
1967), p. 469 for 1949; Joint Economic Committee, China: A Reassessment of the Economy 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975), p. 363 for 1953-57, 1970-72; 
Peking Review, No. 26, June 28, 1974, p. 19 for 1961; ibid., No. 17, April 26, 1974, p. 5 for 
1974; ibid., No. 37, September 12, 1975, p. 25 for 1975; Beijing Review, No. 29, July 21, 
1980, p. 5 for 1980. 

aFor Gansu province only. 

bFor Tibet only. 


Since the agricultural tax rate is not progressive and is based on nor- 
mal yield, the richer areas where yields have increased must pay a 
smaller percentage of their output as taxes. However, there are provisions 
in the system that provide relief to the poor collectives. In case of crop 
failures, part or the whole of the tax can be remitted. For poor collectives 
in economically backward areas, especially in mountainous areas and 
border regions populated by the minorities, a minimum income level has 
been established below which the tax will be exempted.”® 

The industrial and commercial enterprises of the rural collectives 
pay the regular industrial and commercial business tax and a 20% indus- 
trial and commercial income tax on their annual net profits above 3,000 
yuan. Before 1979, the same rate applied to annual net profit over 600 
yuan.” Also starting in 1979, newly established collective enterprises that 
have financial difficulties may be exempted from the taxes for two to five 
years.°° 

The new personal income tax, introduced in 1980, applies only to 
monthly income in excess of 800 yuan and was introduced primarily to 
tax the high salaries and wages of resident foreign employees of corpora- 
tions doing business in China. Since few Chinese would qualify, the new 
tax will have no impact on the incomes of the rural areas. 
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State Aid to Agriculture: State aid to agriculture, as distinct from bank 
loans to and purchases from agriculture, consists of two major categories: 
grants to communes and brigades for agricultural development and state in- 
vestment in capital construction. More specifically, government funds have 
been allocated for the following: 

1. Aid to communes and brigades for “basic farmland construction.” 
This includes construction of reservoirs and irrigation canals and drilling 
tube wells for water control and irrigation, thereby expanding the irri- 
gated acreage with high and stable yields. Nearly sixty billion yuan have 
been spent on this since 1949.3! 

2. Assistance to poor communes and brigades for the purchase of 
farm machines and the development of their enterprises and small hydro- 
electric plants. About twelve billion yuan have been spent for this pur- 
pose between 1959 and 1978.°2 

3. State investment in the development of regions for commodity 
grain, forestry, fishery, and animal husbandry. During the second half of 
the 1960s, the emphasis of the state investment program was on the tradi- 
tional grain deficit areas of Hebei, Henan, Shandong, and Jiangsu.” 
During 1978-79, the emphasis was shifted to Heilongjiang and Jilin for 
the development of grain-producing farmland and to Inner Mongolia for 
the development of grazing land. 

4, To finance the operation and development of state farms and 
ranches. In 1980 there were some 2900 such units, employing five million 
workers and occupying 4% of the nation’s arable land.** Since 1949, six- 
teen billion yuan have been spent on these state farms and ranches, but 
because of low yield and poor management, most of them have incurred 
losses throughout the years.*° 

As a percentage of total state budgetary expenditures, total state aid 
to agriculture throughout the years has been relatively small (see Table 
4), no more than 5% in the early 1950s but somewhat higher in the late 
1950s. It increased to 16-18% in the early 1960s, but declined and sta- 
bilized at little more than 10% in the 1970s. 

Thus, with the possible exception of the early 1960s when agricul- 
ture was given a new priority as the “foundation of the economy,” agri- 
culture has not received sizable fiscal support from the government. ‘The 
priority of state expenditures has been industry rather than agriculture. 
This remained true in 1979-80 after the ambitious industrial moderniza- 
tion projects of the late 1970s had created serious imbalances in the econ- 
omy, and the order of development priority was officially reversed from 
heavy industry—light industry-agriculture to agriculture-lght industry- 
heavy industry. 

In addition to the small size of total state aid to agriculture, the al- 
location of funds within agriculture can be criticized on the following 
grounds: 

1. From the incomplete figures given above, state farms and ranches 
have received about 18% of total state aid to agriculture. Since these state 
farms and ranches occupy only 4% of the arable land, the state expendi- 
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TABLE 4: State Aid to Agriculture, 1950-80 (in percentage) 


Share of Total State Share of State Invest- 
Aid to Agriculture ment in Agriculture 
in Total State in Total State Capi- 
Year Expenditures? tal Investment 
1950 sA 11.44 
1951 37° 12.44 
1952 5.0 12.0¢ 
1953 5° 138° 
1954 5-6" 11:18 
1955 5.6 10.9%; 7.get 
1956 To 14.44 
1957 8.1 n.a. 
1958 n.a. 10.5f 
1959 4.1° 10.5f 
1960 4.1° 13.08 
1963 16.0-18.0 n.a. 
1964 16.0-18.0 n.a. 
1978 12.7 4.2 
1979 11,9 6.2 
1970s (average) 10.0 n.a. 
1980 12.6 6.78 


SOURCES: Share of total state aid to agriculture: Jingj: Yanjiu, No. 2, 1980, pp. 12-14 for 
1950, 1957, 1960-63, and the 1970s average; derived from Nai-Ruenn Chen, Chinese Eco- 
nomic Statistics (Chicago: Aldine, 1967), p. 446 for 1951, 1953-56; derived from Audrey 
Donnithorne, China’s Economie System (New York: Praeger, 1967), pp. 368, 383, 430 for 
1959-60; derived from Beijing Review, No. 26, June 29, 1979, p. 10 and No. 39, September 
29, 1980, pp. 11-12, 17 for 1978-79; ibid. and Renmin Ribao, March 8, 1981, p. 3 for 1980. 
Share of state investment in agriculture: derived from Chen, Chinese Economic Statistics, p. 
446 for 1950-56; Yang Jianbai and Li Xuezeng, “The Relations Between Agriculture, Light 
Industry and Heavy Industry in China,” Social Sciences in China, 1:2 (June 1980), p. 190 for 
1955 (1953-57 average), 1958-60; derived from Beijing Review, No. 29, July 20, 1979, pp. 
17-18, 22, No. 26, June 29, 1979, p. 10, and No. 39, September 29, 1980, p. 17 for 1978-80. 
4Total state aid to agriculture includes state investment in agriculture and aid to agriculture 
for production and investment. 

’Includes only state investment in agriculture. 

‘Average for 1959-60. 

4Includes state investment in forestry. 

‘Average for 1953-57. 

‘Share of agriculture in total capital investment, including state investment and investment by 
the localities. 





tures on these per unit of land is more than four times that given to the 
communes and brigades. From the point of view of raising total agri- 
cultural production, it would have been more efficient to allocate more 
funds to the collectives since the state farms have had a long history of low 
yields, poor management, and financial losses.*° 

2. The assistance to poor communes and brigades is a special state 
budgetary item established in 1959. Between 1959 and 1966, most of the 
funds were allocated to poor brigades for developing production, with a 
small share going to communes for developing industries. After 1967, the 
government shifted the priority for the use of the funds to agricultural 
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mechanization. As a result, it was the collectives with better conditions 
that received the bulk of the assistance.*’ In 1980, a separate fund for aid 
to economically backward regions was established, with 500 million yuan 
budgeted for 1980.°° It is not clear what will happen to the fund for aid to 
poor communes and brigades. 

Beginning in 1981, the government has mtroduced some far-reach- 
ing fiscal reforms in the economy that will have important implications 
for agriculture. To promote more efficient use of state funds, budgetary 
grants to state enterprises for investment will become repayable bank 
loans.°° It is not clear whether this applies to state farms and ranches. In 
any case, the reforms will greatly reduce state budgetary grants to indus- 
try, and the government should be in a better position to extend more aid 
to the rural areas. 

In summary, through fiscal policies the government taxes agriculture 
on the one hand and provides grants and investment to it on the other 
hand. During the period from 1953 to 1971, total state funds allocated to 
agriculture were 23.4% greater than the amount of agricultural tax col- 
lected.*° Since the latter does not include rural commercial and industrial 
taxes, the figure would be much smaller once these taxes are included. In 
any case, as we have seen above, total state aid to agriculture has been 
quite small, both as a percentage of total state expenditures and as a per- 
centage of the state investment in the economy. Incomplete estimates of 
total state aid to agriculture for selected years are given in Table 5. 

It should be pointed out that the balance between state funds allo- 
cated to agriculture and taxes collected from agriculture is only one com- 
ponent of the overall resource flow between agriculture and the rest of the 
economy. Other components are the agricultural-industrial price differ- 
entials discussed above and agricultural loans discussed below. Thus the 


TABLE 5: Total State Aid and Bank Loans to Agriculture, 1950-80 (billion yuan) 


Total State Aid Total Loans to 

Year to Agriculture Agriculture 
1950-52 1.58 1.6 
1953-56 6.37 6.3 
1957-58 na. 6.1 
1959-60 5.0 6.7% 

1978 11.9 13.2 

1979 15.4 17.0 

1980 15.0 24.0 


SOURCES: Chen, Chinese Economic Statistics, p. 446 far 1950-56 state aid and p. 469 for 
1950-58 loans; Donnithorne, China’s Economic System, pp. 368, 383, and 430 for 1959-60 
state aid and p. 430 for 1953-60 loans; New China News Agency, January 23, 1980 for 1978- 
79; ibid. and Renmin Ribao, March 8, 1981, p. 3 for 1980 state aid; Renmin Ribao, July 4, 
1981, p. 2 for 1980 loans. 

4Includes state investment in agriculture only. 

bDerived by subtracting the sum for 1953-58 (12.3 billion yuan) from the sum for 1953-60 
(19 billion yuan). 
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balance between state agricultural expenditures and taxes from agricul- 
ture reflects the orientation of the government’s fiscal policies, but not 
necessarily the direction of the intersectoral resource flow in the economy. 


Monetary Policies 


Bank loans to agriculture are another important means of promoting 
agricultural development. Agricultural loans in China are made by the 
People’s Bank, the Agricultural Bank of China, and the credit coopera- 
tives which are the banks’ rural grass roots agents at the commune level.*! 
As shown in Table 5, total agricultural loans given in recent years are 
somewhat larger than total state aid to agriculture. 

The interest rates charged by the People’s Bank on various types of 
loans are given in ‘Table 6. Before 1958, a higher interest rate was 
charged on agricultural loans than on loans to state industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. After 1958, the reverse was true. The interest rate 
differential between agricultural loans and loans to state enterprises con- 
stitutes a state subsidy to agriculture through its monetary policy. 





TABLE 6: Monthly Rates of Interest on Loans Charged by State Banks, 1953-81 (in 
percentage) 


State Industrial State Commercial Agricultural 
Year Enterprises Enterprises Collectives 
1953 0.45-0.48 0.69 0.75 
1955 0.48 0.60 0.60 
1958 0.60 0.60 0.48 
1959 0.60 0.60 0.60 
1961 0.60 0.60 0.48 
Before 
Sept. 1972 0.48 0.60 0.48 
After 
Sept. 1972 0.42 0.42 0.367 
1981 0.20-0.30° 0.30-0.20° n.a. 


SOURCES: Pierre-Henri Cassou, “The Chinese Monetary System,” China Quarterly, No. 
59, July-September 1974, p. 562 for 1953-72; Renmin Ribao, November 27, 1980, p. 2 for 
1981. 

Note: The rates for 1953-72 are charged by the People’s Bank. Those for 1981 are charged by 
the Construction Bank of China. 

aThe rates of 0.18% for purchase of farm machinery and 0.36% for farm production (seeds, 
fertilizers, etc.) are given in Roland Berger, “Financial Aspects of Chinese Planning,” Bul- 
letin of Concerned Asian Scholars, Vol. 6 (1974), p. 17. 

‘For basic construction, the general rate is 0.25%. For coal mines, construction materials, 
postal and telecommunication units, the rate is 0.2%. For machinery, textile, crude-oil refin- 
ing and petro-chemical enterprises, the rate is 0.3%. 
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In terms of intersectoral resource flow, only part of the agricultural 
loans represent financial flow into agriculture from the other sectors of 
the economy; the rest comes from bank deposits made by the rural popu-. 
lation. In both 1978 and 1979, rural deposits amounted to about half of 
the agricultural loans. Thus the banking system in China, as in other 
countries, has helped to mobilize the agricultural surplus for investment 
in agriculture. 

Interestingly, many agricultural loans are not repaid. For example, 
in Linfen county, Shanxi province, more than 98% of the loans were not 
repaid in 1979.44 In Kuandian county, Liaoning province, in 1980, “most 
of the agricultural loans cannot be repaid.”4? So many local banking units 
have arbitrarily forgiven the debts in violation of regulations that in 1979 
the headquarters of the People’s Bank of China issued a special directive 
to the local units, reiterating that the authority to forgive loans belongs to 
the central government, and that the principle of “repayment of loans 
when due” must be strictly observed.** 

The causes of the problem are varied and reflect the problems not 
only of China’s banking system but also of the rural political economy 
itself. Three major causes are discussed below. 

1. The most important cause is financial mismanagement and diffi- 
culties of the rural collectives. In many cases, financial difficulties are due 
to mismanagement by incompetent party cadres, including borrowing 
funds from the collectives for personal use, forcing the collectives in turn 
to borrow from the banks.** In other instances, the collectives purchased 
expensive and inappropriate farm machines under “strong sales pressures 
from some departments, and ended up in debt.’’*° 

2. Within the banking system, extreme leftist ideology has influenced 
local loan practices. During the Cultural Revolution decade, loan prac- 
tices favored the poor collectives in spite of their inefficiency and poor 
repayment prospects. Loans were given, not for production purposes as 
intended, but for relief of poverty, which should have been the function of 
the state agricultural assistance fund.” The leftist ideology also regarded 
it as capitalistic to give loans to the richer collectives. Similarly, to de- 
mand the repayment of loans was equated with withdrawing support 
from agriculture. 

3. There are also practical problems in enforcing the repayment of 
loans. Some unemployment will be created if collective enterprises in fi- 
nancial difficulties are required to make repayment. Furthermore, in the 
judicial system, there are no provisions for the courts, banks, or the public 
security agents to give sanctions against default.* 

As a result of the defaults, the amount available for agricultural 
loans has been lower than it otherwise would have been. Agricultural 
production is adversely affected because funds that should have been re- 
paid and then lent again to increase production were used for relief and 
consumption purposes. 
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Policies Towards Rural Collective Enterprises 


These enterprises include small industrial plants, repair workshops, 
milling plants, and special units engaged in collective sideline activities 
such as the raising of cows and hogs. In the late 1950s, small rural plants 
were widely established as part of the Great Leap Forward campaign 
launched by Mao Zedong to accelerate China’s economic development. 
Although rural industries were deemphasized after the failure of the 
Great Leap, interest in them was revived in 1963 as part of the “walking 
on two legs” (i.e., simultaneous development of modern and small rural 
industries) strategy of development. Both the collectives and the county 
governments were encouraged to develop rural industries to serve agricul- 
ture. Rural industries expanded rapidly throughout most of the 1960s 
and 1970s. The collective enterprises consisted mainly of small plants or 
workshops for light industrial goods, handicrafts, processing of agri- 
cultural products, repair work, and various sideline production; the 
county-run enterprises tended to specialize in the so-called five small in- 
dustries: fertilizer, cement, farm machinery, energy (coal and hydro- 
power), and iron and steel.°° In 1979, there were a total of 1.5 million 
rural enterprises.*! 

Since the late 1970s, with the new emphasis on agricultural modern- 
ization, collective enterprises have been given an important role—to raise 
peasant incomes, to accumulate funds for agricultural modernization, and 
to absorb rural surplus labor. On the other hand, the county-run enter- 
prises that dominated the five small industries are to retrench and reorga- 
nize to increase specialization and efficiency and permit the larger 
modern plants to expand. 

The collective enterprises can play a very useful role for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. These enterprises do not require much capital to establish. Be- 
cause their methods of production are labor-intensive, they can create 
many employment opportunities. For example, in 1978, more than 
twenty-eight million peasants, or about 9.5% of the rural labor force, 
worked for the collective enterprises.>? 

2. They provide many useful products and services to the rural areas, 
thereby reducing agriculture’s dependence on the urban areas and reliev- 
ing the strains on China’s grossly underdeveloped transport system. 

3. They usually utilize locally available raw materials, thus stim- 
ulating other local production. 

4. Most important, they increase the level of rural income. Part of 
their earnings can be used to support agricultural investment. In 1978, 
the net profits of the rural collective enterprises were over eight billion 
yuan, about twice the amount allocated by the state to aid the communes 
and brigades.” The enterprises invested 2.6 billion yuan in agriculture, 
which was more than 60% of the state’s investment in basic construction 
in agriculture.** 
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In the operations of the collective enterprises, various problems have 
been encountered. 

1. Production problems. Some plants are located where raw mate- 
rials are not locally available. The skills of the workers are not high and 
the scale of production is sometimes too low for efficiency, so the quality 
of the products tends to be inferior. With proper planning and training, 
however, the collectives should be able to minimize these problems. 

2. Burden of local taxes and charges. In addition to the industrial 
and commercial business tax and income tax which collective enterprises 
pay to the state, heavy and unreasonable local taxes and levies can be 
imposed. For example, in Liaoning province in 1979, 


they [collective enterprises] are required to pay the local authorities 1.5 to 
2% of their total sales as a contribution to the general fund for various 
projects and 1 to 1.5% for administrative expenses. They also have to take 
35 to 40% out of their net profit after income tax and give it to the local 
authorities for general construction funds. In this way 80% of the income 
that staff and workers have earned with hard labor is taken.... Some 
neighborhood offices appropriate vehicles af these enterprises for their 
own use, even though the enterprises still have to pay for the road tolls 
and petrol.* 


From the point of view of economic incentives and allocative effi- 
ciency, it is inefficient and inconsistent for the state to support the collec- 
tives for agricultural production and investment on the one hand, and to 
tax their enterprises heavily on the other hand, especially since the collec- 
tive enterprises are being promoted to yield more funds for agricultural 
modernization. Although it is impossible to know how widespread such 
local tax abuses are, they are by no means isolated instances.°® As long as 
local officials and party cadres can disregard national policies and inter- 
ests for the sake of self-interests without fear of certain punishment, 
abuses of power are bound to occur in the huge state bureaucracy, es- 
pecially during periods of political instability. 

3. Periodic ideological restrictions. The periodic upsurge of extreme 
leftist ideology in China in the past three decades led to the imposition by 
local party cadres of periodic restrictions on the scope of enterprise opera- 
tions. For example, many localities in the past insisted on the principle of 
“three locals” (local materials, local processing, and local sales) for the 
operation of the collective enterprises, thus placing ideological restrictions 
on the scope of the enterprise operation. These restrictions were particu- 
larly severe and rigid during the Cultural Revolution decade. Thus enter- 
prises that did not directly serve local areas were criticized as “grasping 
money rather than grasping the [party] line.”°’ Some enterprises that had 
signed contracts with others outside of local areas for subcontracting or 
sales were ordered by local party secretaries to cancel the contracts since 
they violated the principle.58 

4. Discrimination against collective enterprises by state bureaucrats. 
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The collective enterprises are discriminated against not only because 
ideologically and politically their status is inferior to state enterprises, but 
also because they present potential economic competition to the state en- 
terprises that have long monopolized the local markets. The collectives 
have difficulties in getting loans. The enterprises also find it difficult to 
obtain adequate fuel for transporting their products because their output 
is not part of the state plan and their transportation needs are therefore 
not taken into account by the local transportation department.” State 
stores and factories are reluctant to purchase from collective enterprises 
since the latter compete with the state-run marketing units, nor can the 
collectives sell the products directly to the consumers because this practice 
is illegal.°' In 1980 when collective sideline production was being pro- 
moted to increase peasant incomes and to provide funds for agricultural 
modernization, charges of “blind expansion” were made against some 
collective agricultural processing plants because they competed with state 
processing plants.® In May 1981, new regulations on commune- and bri- 
gade-run enterprises were adopted by the State Council. The new regula- 
tions encourage the rural collectives to develop enterprises in many areas 
in accordance with local conditions, but order them to stop production in 
some areas (cotton textile, tobacco, salt production). Further, where state 
enterprises have excess capacity in the processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the collectives are not to establish similar enterprises or to expand 
the capacity of existing ones. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that the obstacles to the devel- 
opment of rural collective enterprises are not only economic but also po- 
litical. —The economic problems of production can be eliminated or 
reduced if careful planning and cost-benefit analysis are undertaken. The 
politically created problems are more difficult to overcome because they 
are embedded in the political-economic system itself—a system that per- 
mits the coexistence of the state sector and the collective sector, but with a 
second-class status for the latter; a system that places the rural collectives 
under the supervision and leadership of local party cadres. Although 
China’s new leadership has recently reaffirmed the “self-management 
right” of the collectives and urged the removal of undue restrictions on 
their enterprises, the latest regulations mentioned above still send con- 
flicting signals that reflect the ambivalent attitude of the leadership to- 
ward rural collective enterprises. 


Conclusion 


The collective organizations in China’s agriculture have promoted 
rural collective savings and investment and have also facilitated the diffu- 
sion of improved agricultural technology, particularly the labor-intensive 
type that is appropriate to China’s factor proportions.®* Paradoxically, in 
spite of these advantages, China’s growth rate of agricultural output and 
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crop yields is little more than average compared with the small-scale pri- 
vate farming of other Asian countries. 

An important answer to the paradox is that the state has not devoted 
major resources to agriculture and has on various occasions permitted re- 
straints to be imposed on agricultural development. There are two aspects 
to this problem. First, the nation’s leadership has not consistently adhered 
to the proclaimed agriculture-first principle in its decision making. Sec- 
ond, even when the leadership intended to give top priority to agriculture, 
local cadres have not always carried out the policy thoroughly. 

China’s financial policies are an integral part of China’s planned 
economy, and the making and implementation of these policies therefore 
reflect the workings of the larger political economy. In fact, many of the 
difficulties experienced by Chinese agriculture in the past three decades 
in obtaining adequate support from the state and in other areas as well, 
stemmed from the nature of China’s political-economic system itself. 

‘Iwo aspects of the system are of particular relevance in this connec- 
tion. First, the Chinese Communist Party exercises supreme leadership in 
China; therefore party policies determine all important aspects of agricul- 
ture—crop priorities, research orientation, investment priorities, agri- 
cultural prices, agricultural taxes and loans, etc. This makes it possible 
for the views or idiosyncracies of the top party leaders to affect pro- 
foundly the policies of the party and the government and thus the direc- 
tion of the economy. For example, throughout the Cultural Revolution 
decade, Mao Zedong’s dictum that agriculture should develop on the 
basis of “self-reliance” profoundly influenced the pattern of resource al- 
location in favor of industry in spite of Mao’s theoretical emphasis on 
agriculture as the “foundation of the economy.” Similarly, Mao’s direc- 
tive, “take grains as the key link,” led to overemphasis on grain produc- 
tion at the expense of non-grain crops, forestry, and animal husbandry 
regardless of the natural conditions of the region. The result was indis- 
criminate conversion of forestland and grassland into farmland for grain 
production and serious environmental consequences from which China 
will suffer for decades.® Finally, the belief that the state farms should be 
developed to demonstrate the “superiority” of state ownership over collec- 
tive ownership resulted in heavy state subsidies to the poorly managed, 
unprofitable state farms; the funds could have been more productively 
used on the more efficient collective farms. This type of gross allocative 
inefficiency at the macro level arises because in China’s planned economy, 
it is the leaders’ ideologies and commands rather than objective economic 
calculations and planning which determine the allocation of resources. 

Second, the presence of ubiquitous party cadres in the rural areas 
and the power they have over the collectives have often led to abuse of 
power and arbitrary interference in the collectives’ activities. We have 
seen examples of this above in local agricultural procurement and price 
violations and in the poor implementation of agricultural loan policy and 
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the policy toward collective enterprises. Elsewhere I have shown that lo- 
cal cadres who lack scientific and technical knowledge (being “red” 
rather than “expert”) have sometimes given “blind commands” to the 
collectives concerning technological issues, resulting in disastrous tech- 
nological blunders.® This interference resulted in allocative inefficiency 
and technical inefficiency at the micro level. It is difficult to see how ex- 
hortations to the party cadres to respect the “self-management right” of 
the collectives will improve the situation unless the presence and power of 
the party cadres in the rural areas are greatly reduced. 

Excessive political control of agriculture at the national and local 
levels has offset the potential advantages of collective farming in China. 
This has caused China’s agricultural performance to fall below its poten- 
tial—a potential that should rank high among the developing countries 
because of China’s effective rural organizations, improvement in technol- 
ogy, and its hard-working peasants. 


Robert C. Hsu is Associate Professor of Economics, Clark University, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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ADMINISTERING THE NEW TOWNS OF 
HONG KONG 


lan Scott 


ONE OF THE MOST dramatic developments in Hong 
Kong over the past decade has been the government’s policy of creating 
planned new towns in the New Territories. This policy has led to vast 
physical, social, and demographic changes that, some observers believe, 
will ultimately result in the transformation of the New Territories from a 
predominantly rural, agricultural landscape into a combination of urban 
areas and country parks. The social and physical problems arising from 
the relocation of the urban overspill population of Hong Kong island and 
Kowloon and the difficulties of building communities in the new towns 
have obvious and important administrative dimensions. The administra- 
tive structure in the New ‘Territories was initially designed primarily for 
rural administration along conventional British colonial lines. One conse- 
quence of urbanization has been the necessity of adapting this structure to 
serve the rather different needs of the new communities. For, clearly, if 
structures and policies are not appropriate for dealing with those needs, a 
variety of social ills could occur with the possibility of urban unrest. Yet 
there are also constraints—partly stemming from problems of admin- 
istrative coordination, partly from entrenched traditional elites—on how 
fast the Hong Kong government can respond to the situation. Although 
some recent measures have been taken to create political institutions that 
the government hopes will channel demands and grievances from the new 
and potentially volatile populations of the new towns, the question of how 
these institutions will work, and what their relationship with the admin- 
istration will be, is still fluid. 
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The New Towns Policy 


The new towns policy emerged incrementally during the late 1950s 
and 1960s in response to growing population pressure in the urban 
areas.’ The policy was presaged by the development of Kwun Tong, a 
satellite town near Kowloon on which work began in 1953.2 Unlike the 
new towns, however, Kwun Tong was not designed as a self-contained 
community, and government involvement, although housing estates were 
built, was much more limited in scope than under the present policy. The 
current development of seven new towns in the New ‘Territories—at 
Tsuen Wan, Tuen Mun, and Sha Tin and, more recently, at Taipo, Fan- 
ling, Yuen Long and Junk Bay (see map)—involves government expen- 
diture on housing estates, flatted factory space, community facilities and 
services, and infrastructure as well as compensation for those dislocated 
by these developments. Government expenditure on the new towns has 
risen from HK$100 million in 1973 to over HK$2,194 million for the 
financial year 1981-82.7 Estimates in 1973 suggested that the total capi- 
tal commitment required of government would be approximately 
HK$10,000 million for housing, community facilities, and engineering 
works.* This estimate is now outdated, and, given the effects of inflation, 
the nature of the Hong Kong economy, and the upgrading of the market 
towns of Yuen Long, Taipo, Fanling, and Junk Bay to full-fledged new 
towns, the final cost to government when the new towns are completed 
will be very much higher. In return for this massive expenditure, how- 
ever, government hopes to reap important social benefits. The new towns 
policy will, in the words of the government’s annual report, “help to solve 
the housing problem; attract industry to new areas; and alleviate Hong 
Kong’s general problems of congestion by diffusing the pressures of urban 
development.’ In fact, given Hong Kong’s population problem, it is dif- 
ficult to see any alternative to the new towns policy. 

Two features of the policy distinguish it from attempts to create new 
towns in Europe and North America, and these result in patterns of ad- 
ministrative adaptation more common to Third World countries than to 
the more developed countries. The first distinctive feature is the planned 
pace of development of the new towns. Because of acute congestion—until 
recently 88% of the population lived in only 7% of the colony’s land 
area—the new towns are designed to increase their populations at a very 
rapid rate. By the mid-1980s, it is estimated that 40% of the population 
(almost two million people) will live in the New Territories.° In Britain, 
by comparison, the 27 new towns took approximately 25 years to attain a 
population of 1.4 million, a figure Hong Kong’s new towns will reach in 
about ten years.’ The initial expectation was that there would be an even 
more rapid growth. In the 1960s planners projected a population of over 
one million for each of the three original new towns by the mid 1980s.® 
However, a declining birthrate and a slower completion rate of some of 
the building projects have led to a modification of the original estimates 
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and an attempt to improve the quality of some of the facilities offered by 
government. Table 1 shows the actual and anticipated population in- 
creases in the new towns. The size of the towns by the mid-1980s may 
well still be affected by factors beyond the planners’ control: the pressure 
of illegal and legal immigrants from China, refugees, and other demo- 
graphic factors could result in further modifications of the population es- 
timates. Under these circumstances, the provision of urban services 
becomes very difficult. 





TABLE 1: Population Growth in the New Towns 
Expected popu- 


lation at 
Expected March 31, 1982 as 
population Expected a percentage 
New town/ Population of at increase of full 
development area full development March 31, 1981 in 1981-82 development 
Tsuen Wan 958,000 686,000 29,000 (715,000) 75% 
Sha Tin 722,000 134,000 66,000 (200,000) 28 
Tuen Mun 547,000 140,000 38,000 (178,000) 33 
Tai Po 228,000. 61,000 20,500 ( 81,500) 36 
Fanling/Shek Wu Hui 175,000 45,000 500 ( 45,500) 26 
Yuen Long 129,000 44,000 6,000 ( 50,000) 39 
Other rural townships 79,000 40,000 1,000 ( 41,000) 52 
Total 2,838,000 1,150,000 161,000 (1,311,000) 46 


SOURCE: 1981-1982 Budget, Annex 2. 





A second distinctive feature of Hong Kong’s new towns policy is that 
accommodation, facilities, and services for workers are being provided in 
advance of the location of industry. The most ambitious projects in this 
respect have been undertaken by the Housing Authority. In Tsuen Wan 
about 76% of the population will eventually live in public sector housing 
estates while in Tuen Mun and Sha Tin the figures are 70% and 62%, 
respectively.” The figures for the former market towns of Yuen Long, Tai 
Po, and Fanling are below 50% but still represent a substantial commit- 
ment to the provision of public housing.'° In addition to this considerable 
investment in housing, government is also building flatted factory space to 
encourage relocation of industry and to resettle factories that have been 
demolished in the course of building the new towns. The provision of 
schools, hospitals, cultural centers, and infrastructure is to be coordinated 
and integrated with housing and industrial projects. According to the 
New Territories Development Division of the Public Works Department, 
“Industry and housing will grow in step, and no housing will be com- 
pleted until the full range of social and community support facilities for 
its residents is assured.”'' Balanced development is, of course, easier to 
proclaim than to achieve, and there is some evidence that facilities in the 
new towns lag behind the physical development.'? Clearly, there are also 
long-term social consequences in creating a community from the overspill 
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of Hong Kong and Kowloon and the rural peoples of the New Territories. 

The new towns policy, then, is an ambitious attempt to solve a range 
of problems—urban congestion, housing, industrial location—with which 
Hong Kong cannot presently cope and which necessitated some urban 
development in the New Territories. Some of these problems, such as the 
influx into the urban areas and the provision of services to urban popula- 
tions, are common to most Third World countries. All involve some de- 
gree of administrative adaptation and a more interventionist role from 
government. In Hong Kong’s case the problem of adaptation may be par- 
ticularly difficult. Governments in most Third World countries are usu- 
ally anxious and willing to intervene in the development process. In 
Hong Kong, until recently, the government has not engaged in any con- 
certed way in the development process. The new towns policy has 
changed this. As the then District Commissioner for the New ‘Territories 
put it, “Hong Kong is the only Colony that has tried to adapt colonial 
administration to town building.” In the process of adaptation, how- 
ever, critical changes of structure and attitude have occurred within the 
administration itself. 


Administering the New Towns 


The implementation of the new towns policy involves virtually every 
government department, but four of these—the New ‘Territories Admin- 
istration (NTA), the Public Works Department, the New Territories Ser- 
vices Department, and the Housing Authority—are especially important. 
While the successful implementation of the policy requires close coordi- 
nation between these departments, they have distinct responsibilities. ‘The 
Public Works Department is formally responsible for the preparation of 
the new towns development plans and “the programming of all works for 
the staged development of the new towns within the financial resources 
made available by government.”!* The development program is updated 
annually, providing a means of intra-departmental coordination of the 
progress made by the Highways, Civil Engineering, and Architectural 
Offices of the Department. Each new town has its own project manager 
whose task it is to ensure that progress is made on the detailed planning. 
He is responsible to the Director of the New Territories Development 
Division, initially set up in 1974 as a seventy-man section of the Public 
Works Department. The Housing Department is responsible for the con- 
trol of squatters and the building and management of the public housing 
estates. It 1s also responsible for the clearance of people from land re- 
quired for development and has a liaison with the New Territories Ad- 
ministration in securing suitable land.!° The New Territories Services 
Department was created in April 1979 and is divided into four main divi- 
sions—administration, cultural services, environmental hygiene, and 
planning and development. It is the administering authority of the Public 
Health and Urban Services Ordinance whose function is the maintenance 
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of adequate standards of public health and “the administration of such 
services as cemeteries and crematoria, cleansing and pest control, 
hawkers, the management of public markets and the provision of recrea- 
tional and cultural amenities.”!® With the increase in the population of 
the new towns, the importance of the department is likely to rise, and 
there are proposals for a staff increase from 5,700 in 1979 to about 
16,000 in the mid 1980s." 

The New ‘Territories Administration acts as the coordinating agent 
for all these departments, as the department responsible for the overail 
administration of the New Territories, including the new towns, and as a 
channel of communication between the people of the New ‘Territories and 
the government. It has the task “of making sure that the new towns will 
not be just engineering feats but well-balanced human communities.’’! 
From the outset the NTA has emphasized the importance of the human 
factor in the administration of the new towns. In 1973, for example, the 
District Commissioner said, 


In the early days of re-settlement it was readily assumed that once the 
buildings were up the job was done. .. . Nobody quarrels with the impor- 
tance or urgency of the works. I maintain that management—-not only of 
the [housing] estates but of the whole town—is of as great importance in 
improving the quality of life—and this is what it is all about.!° 


More recently, government has published a green paper (1980) and a 
White Paper (1981) that propose inter alia more popular participation in 
the decision-making process in the new towns.” 

In achieving a role as a community builder in urban areas, the NTA 
has faced a major problem of administrative adaptation. It was estab- 
lished after the Convention of Peking (1898) to administer what were 
essentially rural areas separate from Hong Kong and Kowloon. There 
was some initial discussion on the question of the integration of the New 
Territories, administratively, with the rest of Hong Kong but it was fi- 
nally decided that the administration should be kept separate in order to 
localize the seat of government and to avoid red tape.” The resulting 
autonomy of the NTA and the extensive functions of district officers were 
similar in character to those in other British colonies. District officers 
were initially responsible for law and order, land administration and sur- 
veys, the collection of Crown rents, and the general welfare of their dis- 
tricts. Over time, the law and order function declined and increasing 
emphasis was placed on consultation between the district office, local no- 
tables, and the population. In 1954, for example, the changing role of the 
district officer was noted in the NTA Annual Report: 


The gradual development of representative institutions which may in the 
future ease the District Officer’s burden, at present adds greatly to its 
weight, since however carefully the new machinery is handled it always 
needs a ready oil-can and an eye on the pressure gauge and sometimes 
has to be dug out of a hole.”* 
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While the initial response to representative institutions seems to have 
been one of benevolent paternalism, it soon became clear that there were 
important political issues that could result in conflict between the admin- 
istration and the recognized representatives of the New Territories popu- 
lation. 

At the bottom of the representational pyramid was the family. Each 
family had a say in selecting the village representative who in turn com- 
posed the rural committee. These committees, established shortly after 
the war, were the basic institutions with which the district officers had to 
deal. The chairmen and the vice-chairmen of the rural committees, in 
turn, make up the Heung Yee Kuk (the rural consultative committee). 
The Kuk was established in 1926 but it was not until 1959 that it became 
a statutory advisory body to the Hong Kong government. As such, mem- 
bers of the Kuk meet regularly with the Secretary for the New ‘Territories 
to discuss matters affecting its inhabitants. ‘The Kuk has been vigorous in 
its protection of traditional rights, particularly land rights, and the com- 
pensation paid by government for land resumption. It represents, to a 
considerable extent, the interests of an entrenched landed and commercial 
elite, and there is little representation of those without land or of the 
groups emerging in the new towns. Despite the rapid urbanization of the 
New Territories, the Kuk retains a good deal of power and influence and, 
to some degree, views the NTA as its voice in government. As one NTA 
official put it, the New Territories people (for which one might read the 
Kuk) “feel that in the New Territories Administration they have some 
sort of champion to off-set the worst consequences of unscrupulous ex- 
ploitation of their land by Government.” In 1973 the Kuk objected 
strongly to what it regarded as the downgrading of the status of the Dis- 
trict Commissioner of the New Territories under the McKinsey proposals 
for government reorganization.** Subsequently, as a result of pressure 
from the Kuk, the post of Secretary for the New Territories was created 
on a par with those of other secretaries of major departments proposed by 
McKinsey. The Kuk has also been successful in pressing for a commis- 
sion to examine land compensation policies and an increase in the com- 
pensation paid to landowners.” It has not, however, achieved its objec- 
tive of transforming itself into a full-fledged legislative New Territories 
Council. 

It is clear that this system of representation and consultation, while it 
may be appropriate for a rural community, is not suitable for an in- 
creasingly urban one. The Kuk is a collection of notables (although not 
now always rural ones) and was created at a time when the colonial gov- 
ernment based its rural administration on the principle of consulting and 
often acted on the advice of such notables. In the 1970s, however, the 
system came under considerable strain as district officers found their at- 
tention diverted to urban problems and as groups emerged in the new 
towns who were effectively without representation. The Chairman of 
Kuk complained, for example, that “district officers, contrary to former 
practice, no longer sought the advice of or held discussion with village 
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representatives about complaints or traditional right.”*° In 1976, the 
Governor noted that “the pace of development and expansion of popula- 
tion in the New ‘Territories is so fast that there is a serious danger of 
under-administration.””’ ‘This situation is also partly a consequence of 
the role that the NTA has been called upon to play as a coordinating 
agent and administering authority in the new towns. Until 1973, other 
government departments played a relatively minor role in the affairs of 
the New ‘Territories. After 1973, however, the activities of such depart- 
ments as the Housing Authority and the Public Works Department cre- 
ated problems of coordination. This increased the burden on the NTA 
and required a considerable amount of structural adaptation and initia- 
tive on the part of its officials. The difficulties of simultaneously building 
a new town, administering it, and providing services for its population 
are a far cry from the less hurried tasks of dealing with the complaints of 
villagers and dispensing justice. 


Administrative and Political Responses to Urbanization 


The Hong Kong government, particularly the NTA, was well aware 
that the new towns policy would create organizational problems and 
would involve the NTA in a community-building role and in the develop- 
ment of viable relationships between the government and the representa- 
tives of these communities. In 1973 the District Commissioner of the 
New Territories outlined some of the staffing problems and organiza- 
tional difficulties he expected to encounter. As he saw it, the NTA was 
understaffed, had no time to plan before the projected development of the 
new towns, and would require more delegation to the district level and a 
high degree of initiative from its officers. The District Officer was “to 
anticipate and deal expeditiously with any social, political or industrial 
problems that may arise so that development is not impeded.”*® And the 
ultimate aim of “a successful administration [would be] the maintenance 
of a good environment through land control, inter-departmental harmony 
and vigorous communal activity.””? In pursuit of this objective, the gov- 
ernment has, since 1973, followed a strategy involving (1) administrative 
reorganization, (2) attempts to increase political participation within 
newly established structures, and (3) efforts to ensure social stability by 
encouraging, financing, and providing support staff for community orga- 
nizations. 


Administrative Reorganization: The new towns policy resulted in admin- 
istrative change in the NTA at both headquarters and district levels and will 
eventually require a fundamental restructuring of its relationships with other 
government departments operating in the New ‘Territories. After 1973, at 
headquarters, a New Towns Division was established and work was shared 
between this division and the Rural Division with a Senior Assistant District 
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Commissioner (later a Deputy Secretary) in charge of each. The District 
Commissioner discussed these proposals with the Kuk, which, while favoring 
the new organizational arrangements, wanted greater powers for the district 
officers over the departments. “This welcome,” the District Commissioner 
noted, “should not be dismissed too lightly. Kuk hostility could be very 
damaging.’°° The reorganization came into effect in April 1974 when Sha 
Tin and Tuen Mun were established as districts in their own right. ‘Tsuen 
Wan, which was older and larger, had already been established as a separate 
district for some time. Subsequently, Tai Po and Yuen Long became separate 
districts and it would seem logical that the two remaining, projected new 
towns—Fanling and Junk Bay—should eventually also receive district sta- 
tus. 

Together with the reorganization at headquarters level, new admin- 
istrative structures were created in April 1974 for each of the new towns. 
The New Town Management Committees were to serve as executive and 
coordinating committees for development purposes. ‘The membership of 
this committee comprises the district officer as chairman, the principal 
government engineer (project manager), and representatives of the urban 
services, police, and housing department. The original intention was to 
include representatives of the local committees and the Heung Yee Kuk 
on the committee,*' but this has not materialized and is not likely to hap- 
pen in the light of the 1981 White Paper proposals. ‘The committees are 
concerned with proposals for community facilities and services in the new 
towns and communication of these proposals to the relevant departments; 
consideration of local views and complaints about existing and proposed 
community facilities and services; proposals for recreational and cultural 
services; and communication of local views on the adequacy of planning 
proposals and existing facilities and services to the New ‘Towns Works 
Progress Committee.** The 1981 White Paper does not specify the func- 
tions of the District Management Committees but, since there is mention 
of the already established Town Management Committees in the new 
towns as the implied model for other districts, it may be assumed that at 
present the change is simply one of nomenclature.*? The only other pro- 
posed change is that the Deputy Secretary for the New ‘Territories may 
serve as chairman of a District Management Committee, depending on 
the size of the district. 

The management committees are sufficiently small and comprise 
such senior civil servants that it should be possible for them to identify 
bottlenecks and to take decisions quickly, an important feature given the 
government’s recent stress on the need for decentralization. In practice, 
much of the work of the committees is concerned with liaison between the 
central government and the department, with the consequence that there 
may still be considerable delays in implementing its recommendations. 
Although the district officer chairs the committee, he has no formal means 
of ensuring the compliance of other members of the committee who be- 
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long to government departments that may be highly centralized. The re- 
sult, it may be postulated, is a series of negotiations between depart- 
mental representatives. On the production of land for housing estates, for 
example, it is necessary to ensure the cooperation of the district office, the 
project manager, and the Housing Department at various stages in the 
process. In theory, each side has a veto, although in practice, one district 
officer argues, the veto is never applied because deadlines are set by au- 
thorities external to the process.** In any event, it is likely that the gov- 
ernment reorganization of late 1981—-whereby the NTA lost control over 
land—will see the end of this situation. Together with moves towards 
merging the NTA with the Home Affairs Branch and the re-titling of the 
Secretary for the New Territories as Secretary for City and District Ad- 
ministration, it would seem that the work of the NTA, if it remains a 
separate entity, will be restricted to the role of coordinating agent and 
community builder.» 

It is, however, in the provision of services and the stimulation of-the 
economy of the new towns that the test of the management committees 
will finally come. The new towns are intended to be relatively self-con- 
tained entities in which the majority of the work force will be employed 
locally. At present, however, this has not been achieved. Sha ‘Tin serves 
primarily as a dormitory town for Kowloon and Hong Kong and, even in 
the more remote Tuen Mun, a significantly large proportion travel out- 
side the town to work.** Victor Sit estimates that, by 1986, Sha Tin will 
still be able to provide only 76% of the jobs demanded by its population.°’ 
This places a burden on already over-strained transport facilities and 
may hinder the development of communities in the new towns. With the 
spectacular growth in population—Sha Tin alone will grow by 60,000 
people a year until 1989—there is little chance that these difficulties will 
be alleviated unless there is a substantial relocation of industry. While the 
long-term prospects for this seem good, a satisfactory rationalization of 
residence and work place may still be many years away. 

There have also been some difficulties in providing standard govern- 
ment services for the new towns. The main problem has been in matching 
the service to the population growth, and some departments may not have 
made adequate planning provision for the staff and buildings required.*® 
However, now that many of the public housing estates in Tsuen Wan, 
Tuen Mun, and Sha Tin have been built, government appears to be plac- 
ing greater emphasis on local facilities and amenities (see Table 2). The 
expansion of the new towns has also highlighted a major structural prob- 
lem in the Hong Kong government; it is over centralized, gauged in terms 
of its effectiveness in providing social services to local areas. Although the 
government has officially endorsed a decentralization in most depart- 
ments, this has meant simply a delegation of authority and relocation of 
personnel rather than an effective decentralization of the decision-making 
process. This may change over time, particularly since there is likely to be 
more local political pressure for rapid decision making in the future. 
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TABLE 2: Projected Expenditure on Housing and Amenities in the New Towns, 
1981-82 (in millions of Hong Kong dollars) 


Temporary Hospitals Other 

Public housing and Recreational public 
housing areas Schools clinics facilities buildings Total 
Tsuen Wan 0.1 19.9 6.0 22.6 18.4 67.0 
Sha Tin 0.1 50.1 136.0 19.7 14.1 220.0 
Tuen Mun Zed 48.0 17.6 19.4 16.2 103.5 
Tai Po/Fanling  — 28.5 0.3 9.2 0.5 38.5 

Rural New 

Territories — — 12.3 — 27.5 13:5 53.3 
Miscellaneous 30.0* no — — oe 30.0 
Total 25 30.0 158.8 159.9 98.4 62.7 512.3 


SOURCE: 7987-7982 Budget, Annex 2 
(*) Temporary housing areas will be built in the new towns and other areas where suitable 
sites are available. 


Political Participation: One means of matching community need with bu- 
reaucratic response is to provide for community representation in local level 
political structures and hope that citizen demands reach the appropriate offi- 
cials. The indirect system of representation, whereby the district officers con- 
sult local notables, is not entirely suitable for the new towns where new 
classes of citizens with distinctly urban, rather than rural, needs have 
emerged. To date, however, the traditional power structure has remained 
largely intact even though recent changes suggest that the government is now 
seeking to tap the opinions of groups other than these represented in the 
Heung Yee Kuk and the rural committees. In November 1977 the govern- 
ment established District Advisory Boards (DABs) in the face of mild opposi- 
tion from the Kuk whose members felt that the new boards would erode their 
positions and that of the rural committees.” However, at present, some 
members of the boards are also members of the Kuk and of the rural commit- 
tees, and most hold senior positions in business or in the school system. In 
Tsuen Wan, for example, the occupations of the 23 DAB nonofficials were: 
businessmen/(commercial) land development 7, supervisor/headmaster 6, 
industrialist 3, retired 4, medical practitioner 1, executive 2.*° 

The boards, which are chaired by the district officer or town man- 
ager and include the most senior civil servants in the district, have powers 
to advise on matters affecting the well-being of the inhabitants of the 
district; to advise on the provision and use of public facilities within the 
district, in particular (1) on the adequacy and priorities of the public 
works program for the district and (2) on the use of public funds autho- 
rized and available within the district for local public works such as 
minor environmental improvements within the districts and the promo- 
tion of the recreational and cultural activities within the district.4! The 
boards are divided into a number of subcommittees. In Tsuen Wan, for 
example, the board breaks down into the subcommittees of Cultural and 
Entertainment Activities, Environmental Improvements, Industrial, and 
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Recreation and Sports. Much of the work of the DABs appears to be done 
in these subcommittees. They meet, like the board itself, every two 
months and make recommendations to the board on expenditure in their 
fields. In addition, they have a small budget, spent mainly on environ- 
mental improvements, cultural and entertainment activities, and recrea- 
tion and sports. The subcommittees in Tsuen Wan seem to have 
approached their tasks with some enthusiasm. They have not, as might 
have been expected, opposed government policies in any concerted or 
organized fashion, although it is not inconceivable that the boards could 
develop into forums for expressing grievances in the future. In their short 
existence, government has been satisfied with their performance and they 
have avoided offending the Kuk to the extent that a former chairman of 
that body has predicted that they will become the dominant political, eco- 
nomic, and social force in the New Territories.* 

The new proposals, outlined in the white paper of January 1981, do 
not make any substantial changes, as far as can be judged, to the powers 
of the boards. They remain largely advisory to the District Management 
Committees, which will be composed entirely of the officials principally 
concerned with the administration of the districts. The powers of the Dis- 
trict Management Committee are not specified beyond a general brief 
that they will provide “a forum for interdepartmental consultation and 
co-ordination.”*° The major change is that there will be an elected ele- 
ment on the boards. The White Paper proposes that all persons over the 
age of 21 with at least seven years residence in Hong Kong should be 
eligible for the vote. The number of elected members on the boards is not 
specified but it is expected that they will be composed of between 25 and 
30 members and that there will be some 50 constituencies in the New 
Territories returning some 60 elected members.** This would suggest 
that, after the first election in 1982, there is unlikely to be a nonofficial 
majority on any of the boards. ‘These measures are very cautious attempts 
to attune government more closely to public opinion in the New Territo- 
ries. There is no question that power will remain finally m the hands of 
officials in the new towns; the interest lies rather in whether the new 
electoral arrangements will encourage the development of political orga- 
nization among hitherto unrepresented groups. 

Below the board level, area committees form the next link of commu- 
nication between residents and government departments. They were set 
up in 1976 with the aim of establishing one committee for every 50,000 
people. The size of the area committee varies from 20 to 25 members and 
consists of the officials of government departments together with members 
of the administration nominated by the administration. In Tsuen Wan, a 
report on area committees observed that, although government was seek- 
ing to cast its net as widely as possible in making nominations to the 
committees, three categories—-housewives, industrial workers and stu- 
dents—were missing from the committees.** In a town that is primarily 
industrial, the failure to include workers is a particularly serious omis- 
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sion. In Tsuen Wan, the nine area committees met six times over the 
course of the year. The range of matters considered was very wide—talks 
about the work of the Independent Commission Against Corruption and 
the Labour Department, discussion on zoning plans, the district advisory, 
and mutual aid committees—but much of it seems to have been in the 
form of communications downwards from the government departments. 

The extent of political participation in the governance of the new 
towns is extremely limited. There are channels through which the admin- 
istration can assess public opinion and form its judgment on measures 
that should be accorded priority. The time-honored system of consulting 
notables is being gradually replaced by more formal consultative organs. 
This, in turn, reflects a shift of power from the established elites to the 
emerging groups in the new towns. At present, the process is under firm 
official control, but it may be that the introduction of the electoral princi- 
ple could, as in other British colonies, serve as a trigger for the growth of 
political groups with widespread community support. 


Community Building and Social Stability: The NTA has seen the building 
of stable communities in the new towns as one of its primary tasks. In the 
1960s and early 1970s, the official view seems to have been that, if the ad- 
ministration did not play a role in community building, left-wing groups 
certainly would. In the 1980s, however, the rationale behind community 
building is more likely to be expressed in social, rather than political, terms. 
It is sometimes argued, for example, that if the administration does not orga- 
nize the community, then the conditions resulting might lead to urban unrest 
or to the increasing influence of triads. Whatever the rationale, the difficul- 
ties of establishing a new community are considerable. ‘The people moving to 
the new towns normally have no previous connections with them and leave 
behind the relatives and social groups in which they had been integrated. A 
survey taken in Tuen Mun, for example, shows that in one low-cost housing 
estate, over 75% of the relatives of the inhabitants were distant, in social and 
geographical terms, from Tuen Mun.** This is, of course, likely to change 
over time, but, in the Interim, the administration believes that it has an 
important role as a catalyst. 

One of the central features of the government policy in this respect is 
encouraging the growth of mutual aid committees. The concept was im- 
ported from the urban areas of Hong Kong where they were described in 
the Legislative Council in 1976 as “a group of responsible citizens, resi- 
dent in the same multi-storey building, who work together to solve com- 
mon problems of cleanliness and security.”4 In the new towns, the 
better-organized mutual aid committees have gone beyond this definition 
and include picnics, dinner parties, soccer matches, and outings for mem- 
bers of their blocks among their activities. In Tsuen Wan, the committees 
receive small amounts of money from the town manager’s office to finance 
their programs, which may be withheld if the committee becomes dor- 
mant or defunct. A survey of 370 mutual aid committees in Tsuen Wan, 
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undertaken by the town manager’s office, indicated that 64 were regarded 
as “good,” 259 as “satisfactory,” and 47 as “poor.’*® The mutual aid 
committees were relatively more successful in the newer multistory build- 
ings where the residents were more affluent and where many owned their 
own apartments. Attempts to establish mutual aid committees at the place 
of work in industrial buildings had not proved as successful as in the 
public housing estates. The main problems encountered in Tsuen Wan 
were inadequate reserves in dealing with the formation and servicing of 
the mutual aid committees, and the “attitude, liaison, and degree of as- 
sistance given by officers of other departments to problems affecting or 
raised by MAC personnel.”*? Community building is not high on the 
priority lists of the functional departments, and they may not be particu- 
larly responsive to requests from mutual aid committees unless the NTA 
intervenes on behalf of the committee. 

The NTA has, however, been persistent in its encouragement of the 
MAC movement. It was noted in the review of the Tsuen Wan MACs, 
for example, that they “will give a useful base for future political devel- 
opment (particularly in the area of community participation), that [they] 
filled a socio-political vacuum in many of the new estates and that a fairly 
high proportion of MAC leaders are invited to serve on the local area 
committees.”°° They also provide a mechanism whereby the NTA can 
keep in touch with grassroots opinion. Nonetheless, however well-estab- 
lished the MACs become, it is ultimately the provision of locally leased 
facilities and the growth of local organizations dealing with community 
interests that will be the test of government policy. There are examples, 
such as Kwun Tong, where very few community facilities were provided. 
The government is pledged not to follow this example in the new towns. 
In times of financial stringency, however, it tends to be the community 
facilities that are the first to be cut. 

The attempts to establish an elaborate network of advisory institu- 
tions in the new towns is of considerable interest. At present, it is not 
clear that they will provide a focus for protest and the channeling of 
grievances and, if they remain largely passive, there is the prospect that 
grievances and complaints could be expressed anomically or through 
bodies that have no place in the consultative chain and that may defeat 
the purpose of such a chain. The change-over from an essentially rurally 
based local elite to an urban one is being accomplished gradually and 
power is still very much in the hands of the officials. Whether the transi- 
tion to a membership more representative of the social groups in the new 
towns will be made without alienating traditional elites and without de- 
mands for more effective local-level decision-making power remains to be 
seen. 

On the administrative side, the development of the new towns policy 
has seen an increase in the importance of departments concerned with the 
physical construction of the new towns and a decrease in the political 
power of the NTA. There is some evidence that the inhabitants of the 
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new towns and the NTA view the departments as insensitive to commu- 
nity demands. The need for greater coordination of the administrative 
effort in the new towns is clear, but it may not be easily attained because 
there is no single center of decision-making power. Departments operat- 
ing in the new towns . w themselves as responsible to headquarters 


rather than to the loc cision-making unit. Some delegation has been 
achieved but very littl entralization. It may be that such administra- 
tive decentralization m e achieved hand-in-hand with greater political 
participation. If it isı the quality of life in the new towns may well 


suffer from a lack of c  linated administrative action. 


Ian Scott is Senior Lectureri the Department of Political Science, University of Hong 
Kong. 
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WHOSE LAW, WHOSE ORDER: 
“UNTOUCHABLES,” SOCIAL VIOLENCE, 
AND THE STATE IN INDIA 


Barbara R. Joshi 


THERE ARE TIMES when the mind boggles at the sheer 
brutality—they are not a very pretty sight, those charred “Untouchable” 
corpses in the village of Pipra. But the dead raise such basic questions 
about Indian society and polity that they are not easily forgotten. Why 
has the State so often been unable to maintain routine law and order? 
What are we to make of the increasingly assertive “Untouchables” who 
appear in many of these cases? Does the violence reflect rising class con- 
sciousness in the face of economic change or merely increased reporting of 
long-established caste conflicts? 

For those of us who have had the opportunity to enter some part of 
the world of the “Untouchables,” neither the fact of violence nor ques- 
tions about violence are entirely new, though for many years most of us 
found our information was so fragmentary that it frustrated efforts to 
define underlying patterns and trends. Some years before “atrocities 
against Harijans” became standard journalism, my own Scheduled Caste 
acquaintances often bemoaned the apparent lack of past “Untouchable” 
resistance to the status quo but would then proceed to mention instances 
of violent repression of resistance in answering my questions about family 
history-—the grandfather buried alive in a manure pit when he refused to 
carry headloads of manure, another predecessor’s new pacca urban house 
attacked by caste Hindus resentful of the unprecedented “display” im- 
plied by its solid construction. Scheduled Caste legislators interviewed in 
the 1960s repeatedly described (and sometimes introduced) bedraggled 
refugees from violence who came in search of political protection. Unfor- 
tunately, the legislators’ bitter complaint— “People are being murdered 
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and nobody’s paying attention”—was often justified. At the time, most 
public reports of particular incidents were so sketchy and contained so 
little background detail that they could not begin to provide satisfactory 
answers to the most basic “who and why” questions. Even major out- 
breaks often received scant attention. In late 1968, in the Tamil village of 
Kilavenmani, forty-two “Untouchable” laborers, most of them women 
and children, were herded into huts by local landowners and burned 
alive. The Madras Hindu covered the story (reserving most of its sympa- 
thy for landowners troubled by labor organizers), but the massacre re- 
ceived little notice from major newspapers in Delhi and Bombay, never 
appeared in the pages of such socially conscious journals as Economic and 
Political Weekly, and attracted no agitated central government committees 
of inquiry. 

However, subsequent developments have begun to improve not only 
the quantity but also the quality of public information. One source dates 
from late 1969 when Scheduled Caste and Scheduled ‘Tribe members of 
Parliament finally succeeded in pressuring the government into establish- 
ing a standing Parliamentary Committee on Welfare of Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes; committee publications have included detailed reports of in- 
dependent investigations of some major outbreaks of violence. Increasing 
politicization of Scheduled Caste issues during the 1970s meant increas- 
ing attention to incidents of violence from a variety of other officials as 
well, plus improved reporting from journalists and non-official commis- 
sions. Simultaneously, improved access to education has increased the 
number of articulate voices within the Scheduled Caste community; for 
example, one organization developed recently by Scheduled Caste govern- 
ment employees, BAMCEF, now publishes magazines and newspapers in 
English and five regional languages and includes in its publication fre- 
quent reports on both rural and urban violence. There are still many 
problems with the available sources, as I will note throughout, and the 
data we do have strongly suggest that a number of questions may never 
be satisfactorily answered; for example, the simple fact that we can now 
document erratic and unreliable contemporary registration of violent 
crimes against “Untouchables” makes the prospect for measurement of 
changing rates of violence over time seem dimmer than ever. However, 
there are areas where the prospects for understanding have improved 
considerably. My observations here might best be titled “Notes on a Pre- 
liminary Exploration” but will serve as a brief illustration of the expand- 
ing range of sources and analytic options. 

Fortunately, some of the recent reports have been most informative 
regarding two questions that seem particularly important to understand- 
ing violence against “Untouchables”: What is the social structure of con- 
temporary violence? What is the role of the state? The data the reports 
offer do not provide us with simple answers, however. Does the social 
architecture of violence suggest a society increasingly structured in terms 
of economic class and class conflict, or does it suggest the persistence of a 
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society in which people see themselves and the world around them in 
terms of a ritually defined hierarchy of purity and pollution? There often 
seems to be a strong argument for class conflict; the victims are usually 
the lowest on the economic totem pole and their opponents are usually 
local economic dominants. But what are we to make of the bloody hand- 
to-hand combat in the cloth mills of Ahmedabad during the Gujarat riots 
of 1981? Conflict here was not between owner and laborer, but between 
“Untouchable” and non-Untouchable laborer. Equally important are the 
frequent reports of rural violence in which “Untouchables” seem to be 
singled out as victims of violence even when non-Untouchables share 
their low economic status. 

The social questions pose an obvious and very basic political corol- 
lary: is the state always a passive instrument reflecting the will of those 
who dominate society and economy, or does the state occasionally become 
an instrument of change? Critics frequently charge that existing policies, 
ostensibly designed to foster egalitarian social and economic change, are 
merely camouflage for elites bent upon preserving the status quo, and the 
nature of violence often seems to bear them out. Most instances of vio- 
lence against “Untouchables” have also been direct challenges to public 
policies, both social and economic, and thus to political authority itself. In 
spite of this, individual representatives of political authority, from local 
police to key elected officials, have been highly unpredictable in their re- 
sponse, and some have obviously connived at the abrogation of the state’s 
own policies. But what are we to do with the many instances in which 
other authorities have just as obviously defended those policies, and what 
are we to make of the influence of the policies themselves? Although the 
state has been a conspicuously poor implementer of its own policies on 
behalf of social change, the reports often suggest that the policies them- 
selves have been very effective instigators of change. 

Consider Dharampura, for example. Dharampura, a village in 
Bihar, accounted for four of more than three hundred “Untouchables” 
murdered in 1977.! The village had been the scene of a long-simmering 
dispute between landowners (including the hereditary Brahman Mahant 
of the village temple) and sharecroppers (including both “Untouchables” 
and Ahirs). In 1974 the Mahant bought a tractor and tried to evict the 
sharecroppers from 180 acres of his land, which they had farmed for the 
preceding twelve years. Such eviction has been made illegal under Bihar 
law. The sharecroppers went to court, the Mahant countered by attempt- 
ing (successfully) to maneuver local police to his own advantage, and the 
sharecroppers retaliated (successfully) by seeking the intercession of 
higher police officials. In late 1977, a mob of about sixty persons, led by 
the Mahant, attacked the huts of “Untouchable” sharecroppers, killing 
four of them and wounding four others. In spite of the presence of the 
Mahant, no one has suggested that violence here was triggered by conflict 
over violation of traditional ritual caste rules. The issues in Dharampura 
were exclusively economic, and yet it seems unlikely that the parties to 
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the dispute had come to see themselves and one another in class terms. I 
have not been able to find evidence of sustained cooperation across caste 
lines between “Untouchable” and Ahir sharecroppers before the riot, and 
those analysts who have cited Dharampura as an example of class war 
have not attempted to document the development of class consciousness.” 
Certainly the violence that engulfed the “Untouchable” sharecroppers 
bypassed the Ahirs who shared their economic status.* It is also interest- 
ing to note that none of Bihar’s small radical left groups or Gandhian 
reformers has laid claim to organizing Dharampura. State policies and 
informal sources of information about those policies were apparently 
enough to trigger “Untouchable” challenges to the economic status quo. 

If violence in some cases has been overtly economic in origin, there 
have been others where violence has been the result of “Untouchable” 
challenges to traditional ritual norms.* Since I will turn shortly to the 
Gujarat riots of 1981, it might be useful to consider one of the many cases 
of violence in Gujarat from preceding years. In mid-1974, the separate 
well used by “Untouchables” in the village of Ranmalpur ran dry.° 
When “Untouchables” attempted to use the common village well, fami- 
lies from the regionally dominant Patel caste smashed the “Untouch- 
ables’” water pots. The “Untouchables” went to the police in a nearby 
town, who registered the case under the Untouchability Offences Act and 
posted two policemen, one armed, in the village.© Three weeks later, a 
quarrel broke out at the well between Patel and “Untouchable” women. 
The women were separated by the two constables, but immediately after- 
ward the constables were attacked, beaten, and disarmed by a mob of 
Patels, led by the elected head of the village Panchayat. ‘The mob subse- 
quently attacked local “Untouchables,” killing two, seriously wounding 
six others, and looting “Untouchable” homes. The absence of any overt 
economic issues in this incident does not necessarily mean that religious 
ideology serves no latent function in supporting economic hierarchy—it 
may very well do so. But it is important to remember that in many recent 
clashes both sides have continued to consciously define the conflict as a 
dispute over the legitimacy of the ritual hierarchy of purity and pollution. 

Thus far I have focused on rural examples of violence, not because I 
wish to support the frequent contention that violence against “Untouch- 
ables” is “only a rural problem” but because there is nothing “only” 
about “rural” in India—nearly 80% of the total population and 90% of 
the “Untouchable” population continue to live in village India. However, 
urban India is no stranger to communal violence, and cities provide some 
of the most informative case studies. Cities are the focal point of most 
“Untouchable” mobility; acquisition of land is less often the “way up” 
than a factory job, white collar employment, or a small urban business or 
shop. The city is thus the easiest place to look if we want to see what 
happens to patterns of violence in the presence of a wider range of “Un- 
touchable” social and economic status. Cities are also the hub of regional 
communication and transport. Conflict that begins in a city is far more 
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likely to spread, as it has in both Marathwada (a large region of central 
Maharashtra) in 1978 and in Gujarat in 1981. In both of these cases, as 
violence spread out into the villages, the nature of local issues shifted, but 
the “Untouchable” caste component remained 2 constant. Equally impor- 
tant for our purposes, urban communication facilities make it easier for 
both sides to pressure the larger political system, thus allowing us to 
watch the response of a wider range of political actors. 

Documentation of the riots in Gujarat in 1981 is still far from com- 
plete, but we know something of at least the key actors and events.’ At 
issue originally were a total of seven seats in state post-graduate medical 
schools that had gone to Scheduled Caste and other backward class stu- 
dents under the state’s resérvation system.* The state government met 
protesting higher caste students in late December of 1980 and in early 
January of 1981 and agreed to open enough additional positions to ac- 
commodate the few higher caste students displaced by the reservation sys- 
tem. It also agreed to students’ demands for changes in two administrative 
details in the state’s educational reservation policies as well as increased 
pay and the introduction of a medical residency system. However, the 
state did balk at student demands that the state eliminate all M.Sc. course 
requirements for post-graduate medical degrees. The students originally 
agreed to the offers, but then went on strike against the reservation sys- 
tem as a whole, simultaneously retaining all of their other demands. The 
state government countered by threatening to dismiss all striking junior 
doctors, and in the wake of increasing campus violence, closed medical 
schools in four cities. By the end of January 1981, violence was wide- 
spread and continued until mid-April. Most incidents were grimly re- 
petitious, but a few patterns and examples are worth noting here. 

1. Violence rapidly spilled across economically defined strata within 
caste categories.’ In one of the earliest instances of rioting, between high 
caste and “Untouchable” college students, “Untouchable” workers living 
near the scene promptly plunged into the fray in defense of “their” stu- 
dents.!° The home of a Scheduled Caste MLA was the target of higher 
caste mob attacks on three separate occasions, but predominantly “Un- 
touchable” sections of hutment areas were also targets of arson in several 
cities. In mid-February, 30,000 “Untouchable” laborers in Ahmedabad’s 
private sector textile mills went on strike to protest the violence and also 
to support the reservations (which do not apply to the private sector mills 
in which they were working).'!! When the mills reopened three days later, 
armed police patrolled mill compounds to control clashes between higher 
caste and lower caste laborers. 

2. As violence spread from the cities into rural areas, local issues 
shifted to include, for example, attacks on the huts of village ““Untouch- 
ables” who had been granted bits of land under programs for formerly 
landless laborers. Data from rural Gujarat is still very spotty, but it ap- 
pears that these attacks bypassed the non-“Untouchable” recipients of 
these small land grants, who constitute the overwhelming majority of all 
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recipients.'* It will also be interesting to see whether future investigation 
shows repetition of patterns that have now been documented for rural 
Marathwada.'° In Marathwada, rural rioters usually were residents of 
the village in which a particular incident occurred, and the worst affected 
villages were generally those with a history of local tensions over issues 
ranging from land and agricultural wages to marriage processions and 
access to wells. Mob violence engulfed the occasional economically and/ 
or educationally mobile “Untouchables” in the villages as well as their 
less mobile caste peers; educated “Untouchables” who assisted other 
“Untouchables” in seeking legal redress in either economic or ritual dis- 
putes were especially likely to be targets of mob violence. 

3. The three months of riots were a particularly clear illustration of 
the extent to which violence involving “Untouchables” is often also a di- 
rect attack on the authority of the State itself. Placards and chants ex- 
plicitly linked repeated attacks on government property and personnel to 
government policies of job and educational reservations for “Untouch- 
ables.” Middle-class citizens joined hoz pollo: in violence, as well as non- 
violent marches, as demonstrators attacked government banks (since na- 
tionalization, one new source of “Untouchable” employment), police 
quarters, and educational facilities. 

At the same time, the behavior of elected political authorities during 
the riots illustrates the extent to which different political authorities re- 
spond to a variety of cross-cutting pressures. For example, the behavior of 
many key political actors was obviously shaped not only by the immediate 
issues in the riots but also by the importance of the theme of “law and 
order” in the elections that returned the Congress (I) to power at the 
Center and in Gujarat. The opposition parties had much to gain politi- 
cally from any breakdown in law and order over any issue, while the 
ruling party had much to gain by proving its ability to control conflict on 
any issue. The Center was involved early, in the person of a Scheduled 
Caste cabinet minister from Gujarat who served as both official spokes- 
man for the Center’s policy and informal negotiator with local Scheduled 
Caste student and citizen organizations. The Center apparently insisted 
on a firm state government stand on both reservations and the agitations, 
but the issue of Gujarat rioting was not officially raised in Parliament 
until February 17, 1981, when a Scheduled Caste Congress MP from 
Gujarat broke party discipline, shouted down the party leadership, and 
demanded a debate. Opposition politicians were certainly conspicuous at 
anti-reservation rallies and marches in Gujarat, but most of them appear 
to have confined their public remarks to opposition to “police brutality.” 
One particularly agile opposition MP managed to use this as the basis for 
leading a procession of anti-reservation students in Gujarat one week, 
then played a leading role in the Lok Sabha the next week when opposi- 
tion MPs walked out to protest what they claimed was inadequate gov- 
ernment protection of both “Harijans” and the reservation system itself. 
In late February, frustrated anti-reservation students gheraoed (sur- 
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rounded and detained) twenty-eight opposition MLAs in an attempt to 
coerce formal statements on behalf of their demands, but with a handful 
of exceptions (including former Chief Minister Chimanbhai Patel) had to 
settle for MLAs who either refused to commit themselves or suggested, 
not abolition of the reservations, but expanding the system further to in- 
clude new economic grounds. By March 18, opposition and government 
jointly scrambled to their feet in the Lok Sabha to proclaim the first such 
unanimous resolution since the China war—in the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Parliament pledged unanimous allegiance to Dr. Ambedkar’s 
reservations. Forty-two corpses after the initial incidents of violence, stu- 
dents were persuaded to call off the agitation on April 13 by the com- 
bined if uncoordinated efforts of the Prime Minister and the head of the 
All India Sadhu Samaj (association of Hindu religious ascetics). 

‘Taken individually, any one of these or hundreds of other examples 
of violent social conflict can contribute answers to a variety of questions; 
given an expanding base of information, we now have an expanding 
range of analytic options. However, one of the more promising ap- 
proaches will require that we now shift our focus: instead of looking at 
these three cases as individual examples, we will have to look at each as 
part of a larger whole. Simultaneously, we will both borrow and modify 
Barrington Moore’s observations on conflict and the “social contract.’’'* 
For at one level, all of these seemingly diverse examples of conflict—over 
urban jobs and education, land, and the ritual purity of the village well— 
do indeed prove to have much in common. Each in its own way is a 
dispute over the Indian “social contract” and the state’s role in enforcing 
that contract. The issue in these cases is not so much “law and order” as 
“whose law, whose order.” !° In each of these cases, different sets of rela- 
tively higher caste actors come to regard state policy affecting the dis- 
tribution of both goods and social values as unbearably out of line with 
their own vision of the normal, expected social order. In each case, they 
attempt to manipulate or coerce political authority into a position more in 
line with their own concept of legitimacy. 

Seen from the perspective of this once coherent social contract, the 
multiplex character of current conflict is easier to understand, for it has 
been a contract in which the economic and the ritual have been distinctive 
but closely interwoven elements of “Untouchable” status. The signifi- 
cance of this relationship has been all too thoroughly overlooked in analy- 
ses that have assumed a simple dichotomous equation: economic conflict 
equals “class”; only conflict over ritually defined norms equals “caste.” 
Unfortunately, “class” and “caste?” make misleading synonyms for “eco- 
nomic” and “ritual.” Especially when used as mutually exclusive op- 
posites, this casual vocabulary all too easily leads us from recognition of 
very real economic components in conflict to the unexamined assumption 
that economically based identity—class consciousness—has superseded 
primordial identity—in this case, ritually defined caste identity—as the 
organizing principle of conflict. Whatever the very real heuristic value of 
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distinguishing economic and ritual factors in “Untouchable” ‘status, such 
simplistic analyses obscure more than they illuminate. For centuries, 
“Untouchable” has been a generalized status category and the rest of so- 
ciety, from Brahman to Shudra, has long been accustomed to benefit from 
the cheap labor, cheap relative prestige, and limitation on both social and 
economic competition that this system has afforded. Such advantages are 
not easily relinquished. If we look at a variety of cases of contemporary 
conflict, we find the data repeatedly suggest that “Untouchable” con- 
tinues to be widely perceived as a hereditary category, and that dominant 
society attitudes about the legitimate status of persons in that category 
have been highly resistant to change. 

At the same time, however, the attitudes of an increasing number of 
“Untouchables” appear to be changing, so that many now insist on a 
renegotiation of the old social contract, in terms both ritual and economic. 
In each of our examples, local “Untouchables” obviously regard state 
policy as a valid statement of the legitimate order and seek to use the 
power of the state to make that order a reality. It is an interesting ques- 
tion whether, in any particular case, state policy merely reflects existing 
local “Untouchable” notions of the legitimate, or whether state policy has 
been instrumental in encouraging “Untouchables” to change their val- 
ues—whether, in effect, state policy has caused “Untouchables” to tear 
up their end of the older social contract in favor of the more egalitarian 
alternative offered by the modern state. We have ample evidence of a vari- 
ety of forces leading to changes in “Untouchable” values, but in at least 
some of the cases here state policy does seem to be one important factor in 
its own right. Certainly existing egalitarian public policies have encour- 
aged and facilitated “Untouchable” challenges. 

It is at this point that the social puzzles of contemporary violence 
draw us back to the political puzzle. The simple fact that it so often falls 
to society’s least well equipped citizens to enforce the law makes the 
weakness of policy and the frequent indifference of public authorities all 
too evident. At the same time, the policies exist and persist, determined 
opposition from many of society’s best equipped citizens notwithstanding. 
How do we account for this seeming paradox? 

Frequently the critical factor appears to be institutional: Ambedkar 
stacked the Indian political deck. Representatives from reserved Sched- 
uled Caste and Scheduled Tribe constituencies make up 22% of the Lok 
Sabha, and proportions in state legislatures are as high as 33%. The im- 
pact of these numbers is most obvious in the face of fire storms like Gu- 
jarat. Politicians do not normally risk the combined wrath of a mobilized 
urban middle class and rampaging villagers on behalf of a low status 
minority that could easily be bullied into quiescence and, if necessary, 
disenfranchised, but large blocs of constitutionally guaranteed minority 
legislators sometimes do rearrange political calculations, especially when 
electoral majorities fluctuate as much as they have in the past decade. 
There are, however, sharp limits to the impact of the political reserva- 
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tions. I have discussed these elsewhere; here we need only note that politi- 
cal reservations have influenced the making of policy on a wide range of 
issues—land, agricultural wages, urban jobs, access to village wells—but 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe legislators seem to have, if any- 
thing, even less influence over day-to-day implementation than their 
higher caste peers.!® 

Another factor is the peculiar paradox that operates in societies in 
which prejudice has long been endemic and institutionalized, be that soci- 
ety Indian or American. On the one hand there are disturbing con- 
tinuities between “traditional” and “modern” attitudes about low status 
minorities. Ascriptive status distinctions that derive from one set of values 
and institutions have a frustrating ability to survive changes in both ideol- 
ogy and institutions. On the other hand, discontinuities do develop, and 
individuals begin to pattern their social attitudes and actions in highly 
idiosyncratic ways. For the minority, this does not mean predictable blocs 
of allies in Parliament or police headquarters, but it does mean that op- 
position becomes less cohesive and predictable, making challenges to the 
status quo more tempting but still precarious. 

One of the best individual examples of this paradox in my own expe- 
rience is a scholar, but the coexistence of both continuities and discon- 
tinuities in this individual’s status perceptions Is not unique to academia. 
Early in his career, Dr. X was employed by the “Untouchable” leader, 
Dr. Ambedkar, in one of the colleges started by Ambedkar. Dr. X does 
not deny his association with the college; indeed, he points to it as proof of 
his own lack of prejudice about “Untouchables.” However, Dr. X has 
reconstructed the past and he now describes his relationship with the col- 
lege in terms of charity, not contract and paid employment—that is, he, a 
high caste Hindu, was working at the school because he was charitably 
giving his knowledge to the “Untouchables.” This redefinition conve- 
niently reinstates the traditional caste order of dominant and subordinate, 
giver and receiver; the situation is no longer a radical role reversal in 
which an “Untouchable” gave a high caste Hindu a very badly needed 
job. Dr. X was profoundly antagonistic to “Untouchable” efforts to have 
Marathwada University renamed for Dr. Ambedkar, who pioneered the 
development of higher education in the Marathwada region. Dr. X does 
not overtly approve of high caste violence in the Marathwada riots of 
1978 but regards the violence as understandable. He gives no indication 
of understanding the symbolic importance of the issue for “Untouch- 
ables,” whose demands he writes off as petty communalism. Dr. X ex- 
plains his position in terms of general opposition to naming public 
institutions for particular individuals, but he expresses no disapproval of 
any of the other large number of instances in which institutions have 
recently been named (or renamed) for leading political figures. 

I suspect that important elements of both caste and hierarchy con- 
tinue to shape Dr. X’s outlook, but this does not mean that he has re- 
tained intact the traditional ideology and practice of hereditary hierarchic 
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ritual purity. He sees no reason to allow majority village opinion to stand 
between the “Untouchable” and the village well. Dr. X is also a socialist, 
is scathing in his denunciation of governments that are timid in defense of 
the working-class poor, and is one reason for the existence of public pol- 
icies that encourage a more egalitarian economic order. If, at one level, 
Dr. X seems to be a very good argument for the enduring culture of 
Homo Mierarchicus, at another level he is a very poor argument indeed. 

Dr. X does not, of course, constitute a simple paradigm for value 
change; there has been nothing simple about the search for a new social 
contract in India. Few mdividuals from the dominant status groups have 
broken with the past as much as Dr. X, and where changes have oc- 
curred, other individuals have packaged elements of continuity and dis- 
continuity in very different ways. A confluence of diverse institutional 
and political pressures has produced policies that encourage egalitarian 
challenges to status hierarchy in many different spheres of Indian life, but 
this does not reflect coherent consensus in favor of systemic change among 
citizens or among individual representatives of political authority. The 
passionate supporter of egalitarian change in one sphere of life often 
strenuously resists challenges to traditional status distinctions in others. 
For the “Untouchables” this has meant both opportunity and continued 
danger. Because of the long status of the “Untouchables” at the bottom of 
both the economic and ritual hierarchies, and because of their in- 
creasingly wide distribution across the urban as well as rural landscapes, 
the “Untouchables” cannot move without disrupting hierarchy at one 
point or another. Increasingly they have insisted on moving, with political 
authority as an important, uneasy, and unreliable ally. 


Barbara R. Joshi is an observer of social developments in India and resides in Gene- 
seo, New York 14454. 


NOTES 


i. Regarding Dharampura, see India (Republic), Commissioner of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Report of the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, 1977-78, p. 149 (subsequent references to reports from this office 
will cite only Report with the appropriate year of issue); Sachhidananda, “‘Bihar’s 
Experience,” Seminar, No. 243, November 1979, pp. 31-33; and Arun Sinha, “Class 
War, Not ‘Atrocities Against Harijans,’” Economic and Political Weekly, December 
10, 1977, pp. 2037-2040. Composite annual figures on violent crimes involving the 
Scheduled Castes are notoriously unreliable, as government reporting agencies them- 
selves often point out; for a summary and critique of official figures for 1976-78, see 
Report, 1977-78, pp. 137-140. 

2. Arun Sinha’s claim of class war in Dharampura (“Class War”) is appar- 
ently based on the assumption that all economic conflict is ipso facto fully developed 
class conflict. Similar less-than-careful application of Marxian analysis has been com- 
mon in several recent reports of violence which likewise do not consider or attempt to 
document the development of class consciousness. 
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3. This pattern, in which “Untouchables” are singled out as targets of violence 
in economic conflicts, occurs frequently. For examples of attempts to come to grips 
with the questions posed by this pattern see K. L. Sharma, “Class Stratification and 
Atrocities,” Seminar, No. 243, November 1979, pp. 22-25; and Mahendra Prasad 
Singh, ‘Political Arrival,” pp. 12-17 in the same volume. 

4. A Home Ministry report on violence between 1974 and 1976 estimated that 
70% of all incidents were triggered by disputes over caste ritual norms; Report, 1977- 
78, p. 140. Again, the precise figures are suspect, but they do serve to emphasize a 
point that is often forgotten as we have become increasingly interested in overtly eco- 
nomic conflict. 

5. Report, 1973-74, pp. 186-188. 

6. The positive police response in this case is uncommon. Studies have repeat- 
edly documented official ignorance and/or antagonism to the Untouchability Offences 
Act and its successor, the Protection of Civil Rights Act. See, for example, Marc Ga- 
lanter, “The Abolition of Disabilities—Untouchability and the Law,” in J. Michael 
Mahar (ed.), The Untouchables in Contemporary India (Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1972), pp. 227-314. Report, 1977-78, pp. 115-120 includes details of the 
1976 revision of the Act, as well as data on implementation that continues to be dis- 
couraging. 

7. Details for the following section have been developed by cross-referencing 
reports from The Hindu (Madras), Times of India (Bombay), India Abroad (New 
York), and The Oppressed Indian (Delhi). I am also indebted to a detailed personal 
communication from Shri R. R. Bhole, M.P. (Bombay-South Central; Congress-I) and 
former judge of the High Court of Maharashtra. 

8. For general background on the medical school reservation policies that be- 
came the center of conflict, see Report, 1975-76 and 1976-77, pp. 98-99; and Report, 
1977-78, pp. 111-112. Much of the confusion regarding the numbers of students and 
seats involved resulted from failure to distinguish between seats potentially available 
to Scheduled Caste and other backward class students and those actually filled by stu- 
dents from these communities, who must meet entrance requirements only slightly 
lower than those who applied for general admissions. During the preceding five years, 
37 seats had gone to these students, out of a total pool of 437 post-graduate medical 
seats in Gujarat. Since the point was raised (incorrectly) by some newspapers, it is also 
worth noting that relaxation of standards applies only to admission to medical and 
other professional courses; certifying examination standards apply equally to all stu- 
dents. 

9. This pattern also appeared in earlier urban riots in Agra (1978) and in 
urban areas of Marathwada (1978). Reports from Villupuram (1978) are not suffi- 
ciently detailed to permit comparison. The most complete details on Marathwada are 
available in Report, 1977-78, pp. 140-142 and Appendix pp. 129-133; and Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 39th re- 
port, Disturbances in Marathwada Region (Delhi: Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1979). 
Regarding Agra, see Report, 1977-78, pp. 144-149 and Appendix pp. 134-140; a 
report by the parliamentary committee cited above has been drafted but not yet re- 
leased. For background on the Agra riots, including details on the physical contiguity 
and social interweaving of different economic strata within the “Untouchable” com- 
munity, see Owen Lynch, The Politics of Uniouchability (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969). 

10. There appears to be more than social atavism behind this behavior. The 
only extensive comparative study of family socioeconomic backgrounds currently avail- 
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able shows that one-third of the parents of Scheduled Caste college students in Bombay 
are illiterate and a similar proportion work as laborers or peons. The distribution of 
status among parents is reversed in the Scheduled Caste and higher caste samples. See 
Suma Chitnis and Jacob Aikara, The Scheduled Castes and College Education (ICSSR 
report, n.d.). In my own experience, the proportion of second-generation-educated is 
greater among students who have been able to enter the more demanding professional 
programs, but continuity of social life and identity across strata continues to be sub- 
stantially stronger than is generally recognized outside the “Untouchable”? community. 

11. There is a stronger economic basis to this behavior than met the eye of most 
casual observers. Several studies of the private sector labor market in Gujarat have 
documented institutionalized caste discrimination that routinely overrides merit in 
ways that weigh heavily against “Untouchables”? in competition with persons from 
relatively higher castes. In this climate, reservation in public employment and educa- 
tion come to be seen as the best hope for kin if not for self. The studies are summarized 
in Barbara R. Joshi, Democracy in Search of Equality: Untouchable Politics and In- 
dian Social Change (Delhi: Hindustan Publishing Corp. and Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J.: Humanities Press, 1982), pp. 91-92. 

12. For data on distribution of house sites to different social categories of the 
landless in Gujarat through 1975, see Report, 1974-75, Appendix XXIV. 

13. In addition to the official sources cited in note 9, see Atyachar Virodh 
Samiti, “The Marathwada Riots: A Report,” Economic and Political Weekly, May 12, 
1979, pp. 845-852; Amrita Abraham, “Importance of Renaming Marathwada Uni- 
versity,” Economic and Political Weekly, July 21, 1979, pp. 1190-1191; Panna Cak- 
khu, Nagpur Police Firing on the Downtrodden (Nagpur: n.p., 1978); D. N. 
Sandanshiv, Reflections on the CounterRevolution in Marathwada (Aurangabad: 
Anand Publication, 1978); and Justice R. R. Bhole, “The Marathwada Violence,” in 
Ambedkar Lehar Newsletter (London: November, 1978), pp. 1-4. 

14. I refer here to Moore’s Injustice: The Social Bases of Obedience and Revolt 
(White Plains, New York: M. E. Sharpe, 1978). Recent violence emphasizes the fact 
that the “Untouchables” have become a more complex illustration of Moore’s themes 
than a limited range of sources originally led him to believe, or perhaps we could say 
that Moore’s themes are a more interesting commentary on the full range of “Un- 
touchable” experience than he realized. 

15. See Sandanshiv, Reflections. In it, the author, a Scheduled Caste intellectual 
and then head of a law school at the colleges begun by Dr. Ambedkar in Marathwada, 
describes the conflict there as a clash between Hindu religious orthodoxy and hier- 
archy, symbolized by the ancient codes of Manu, and the modern secular and socialist 
state, represented by the Indian Constitution drafted by the “Untouchable” Am- 
bedkar. 

16. Barbara R. Joshi, Democracy in Search of Equality, especially chaps. 4 and 
7 and “ “Ex-Untouchable’: Problems, Progress, and Policies in Indian Social Change,” 
Pacific Affairs 53:2 (Summer 1980), especially pp. 193-222. 
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DENG AND THE GUN: PARTY-MILITARY 
RELATIONS IN THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


Richard D. Nethercut 


THE SIXTH PLENUM of the Eleventh Central Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in late June 1981 announced 
the appointments of Hu Yaobang as Party Chairman and Deng Xiaoping 
as Chairman of the Party’s Military Commission. Both appointments 
ratified decisions reached in Party meetings in late 1980 following Hua 
Guofeng’s forced resignation from these two posts.- Deng declined the 
Party Chairmanship but accepted stewardship of the military. Deng ap- 
pears dedicated to the consolidation of Party and government control over 
the military, but the People’s Liberation Army, by virtue of its size, na- 
ture, and traditions, has proved resistant to many of the changes and re- 
forms that Deng advocates. What then is the significance of Deng’s 
appointment? What are the main issues in Party-military relations and 
how will they be handled? This article attempts to answer these questions 
by analyzing trends and incidents of the past several years. 


Deng and the PLA 


Deng is no stranger to the PLA and vice-versa. He was a popular 
wartime leader, the political commissar of the Second Field Army, and 
the political commissar of the Southwest Military Region after 1949. As 
Secretary General of the CCP from 1954 to 1966, Deng was intimately 
involved in Party-military affairs, and presumably was a key member of 
the unpublicized Control Group of the Party’s Military Commission. 
After his ouster from all posts in 1966, Deng’s return to power in 1973 
was reportedly due in good measure to Mao’s concern over PLA loyalty 
in the wake of the Lin Biao affair of September 1971. Deng acted for 
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ailing Premier Zhou Enlai in the whole range of Party and government 
affairs. In January 1975 he was named PLA Chief of Staff and was 
appointed to the Party’s Military Commission. He convened a military 
work conference in 1975 at which he prescribed guidelines for Party- 
military relations and pledged to modernize the PLA, noting that modern 
war meant fighting a “war of steel.”! Deng stipulated that, in turn, the 
PLA should revert to a strictly military role. 

When Mao, near death, again stripped Deng of his Party and gov- 
ernment posts in April 1976, Deng’s supporters in the military rallied to 
his side and he was given sanctuary in South China.? Military leaders 
were instrumental in negotiating his return to political power fifteen 
months later. In July 1977, one month after his second rehabilitation, 
Deng resumed his position as PLA Chief of Staff and was identified as a 
Vice Chairman of the CCP Central Committee’s Military Commission. 
In early 1980 Deng resigned as Chief of Staff but retainec his Military 
Commission post. 

Deng’s incumbency as Chief of Staff was marked by two events that 
can be viewed as setbacks to PLA fortunes and prestige. In early 1979 
China attempted to administer a “lesson” to Vietnam, presumably at 
Deng’s urging. The PLA performed below expectations; deficiencies in 
equipment and combat capability were apparent. Then in March 1979 
the PRC announced a three-year postponement of the Four Moderniza- 
tions (defense, agriculture, industry, and science and technology) pro- 
gram. Defense modernization, which Deng had touted in 1975, was 
moved from third to fourth priority, and the defense budget for 1980 was 
reduced. Also, during Deng’s incumbency, almost all of the military re- 
gion commanders—many of whom had held their commands (and con- 
current Party and government posts) throughout the Cultural 
Revolution—were replaced. The replacements tended to be somewhat 
younger, and a number, like Deng, had been purged during the Cultural 
Revolution.’ 

Deng has stepped on many toes in his dealings with the military. 
The men who protected him and supported his comeback in 1976-77 are 
now apparently often arrayed against him in Party councils. In 1977 mil- 
itary interests were reasonably well assured under a de facto triumvirate 
of Hua Guofeng, Deng Xiaoping, and Ye Jianying, a former marshal and 
defense minister. Under this arrangement, Ye, for a period, was the swing 
vote and held the balance of power. 

These military interests are no longer assured. Deng and his sup- 
porters, of course, did not accept the status quo and pressed for a thor- 
ough repudiation of Cultural Revolution policies and turnover in 
leadership. The landmark event in the vindication and comeback of Party 
veterans purged by Mao was the Third Plenum of the Eleventh CCP 
Central Committee convened in December 1978. The Third Plenum, in 
effect, reversed the verdicts of the Cultural Revolution and called into 
question Mao’s leadership and policies in his later years. Deng’s pledge 
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not to challenge Cultural Revolution policies (a reported condition for his 
1977 reinstatement) was conveniently forgotten—at least by Deng and 
his supporters. In early 1980 some of the principal Mao loyalists,* in- 
cluding one military commander, were removed from the Politburo. Ye 
and at least one military leader attempted to avert these demotions in the 
name of stability and unity, arguing that those being demoted or criti- 
cized, including Hua Guofeng, had helped topple the Gang of Four and 
done other useful work.’ 

Whether the Third Plenum made specific decisions on military is- 
sues is not known. But it is abundantly clear that the Third Plenum led 
to a deterioration in relations between Deng and his supporters on the 
one hand and an influential group of military leaders on the other. And 
PRC media-have acknowledged that Third Plenum policies led to some 
confusion and dissatisfaction in military ranks over what was perceived to 
be an attempt to downplay the role of ideology and to depoliticize the 
PLA.‘ 

The grounds for disagreement and controversy are obvious when one 
examines what seems to comprise the major elements of Deng’s agenda 
for the People’s Liberation Army: 


reassertion of firm Party and government control over the military 
forces; 


restriction of the PLA to an essentially military role; 


professionalization of military ranks, eliminating the overaged, un- 
skilled, and unqualified; 


modernization of national defense but only as a function of the mod- 
ernization of the economy as a whole. 


Party and Government Control of the PLA 


The Party’s Military Commission (MC) is the primary instrument 
for controlling military affairs in China.’ It has also been a two-way 
street, a direct line from the military leadership to the Party Chairman, 
who served concurrently as Chairman of the MC and was regarded as 
Commander-in-Chief of the PLA. This relationship has changed with 
the appointment of Hu and Deng to the two posts. All indications are 
that this is not a temporary arrangement but rather a deliberate step in 
the direction of collective leadership. ‘The Twelfth Party Congress is ex- 
pected to adopt a revised Party Constitution which inter alia will provide 
for the separate incumbency of these positions by members of the Polit- 
buro’s Standing Committee.® 

The Standing Committee of the MC apparently comprises the MC 
Chairman, Vice-Chairmen and Secretary~General, the Defense Minister, 
the heads of the PLA Departments (General Staff, General Political, and 
Rear Services), probably the other military members of the Politburo, and 
a few others. But how active are the four Vice-Chairmen (all Politburo 
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members and former marshals), the youngest of whom is 79? Formerly 
there was an apparent division of responsibility among them (for general 
preparedness, research and development, strategy); have these general re- 
sponsibilities been passed to others and, if so, whom? Will additional 
Vice-Chairmen be named; will the incumbents be replaced when they 
die? The most senior Party and government leaders, not otherwise repre- 

„sented on the Commission, probably belong to its unpublicized Control 
Group (which could be synonymous with the Politburo Standing Com- 
mittee). This could explain recent appearances at military forums of 
CCP Chairman Hu and Premier Zhao. . 

Not much is known of Hua’s stewardship of military affairs during 
his tenure as MC Chairman. He seems clearly to have been more popu- 
lar in military circles than Deng and probably ran the MC with a lighter 
hand than Deng will. With his Party position steadily eroding, Hua is 
unlikely to have needlessly antagonized the PLA and probably did what 
he could to meet their requirements. On the other hand, Hua did not 
prove to be a confident, charismatic, or tough leader. Deng is. In an 
important and symbolic gesture, Deng wore military uniform when he 
witnessed PLA exercises in September. The well-publicized photo of 
Deng standing alone reviewing troops signaled that the PLA had a new 
commander-in-chief. PRC media, including the PLA press, have praised 
Deng in his new military capacity. Even those military leaders opposed to 
Deng on many issues presumably recognize the added clout that his lead- 
ership will bring to the Military Commission and hence the possible ben- 
efits to the PLA. 

Day-to-day affairs of the Military Commission are handled by the 
Secretary General who runs the Administrative Office. In the past, the 
PLA Chief of Staff apparently served concurrently in this post; more re- 
cently it has been held by a non-military Party administrator. In March 
1981 the incumbent Secretary General, Geng Biao, was named Defense 
Minister. He has been replaced as Secretary General by Yang Shangkun, 
a prominent Cultural Revolution victim (who was accused by Red 
Guards of bugging Mao’s office) and a long-time Deng associate. : 

The long delay in naming a Defense Minister (to replace the ailing 
Xu Xianqian) testified to the divisions in the Party leadership on military 
matters. Geng Biao was, reportedly, a compromise choice. Though both 
his health and political standing have been questionable in the past, Geng 
has excellent credentials (Politburo member, Vice-Premier, familiarity 
with current military issues, and previous diplomatic and military experi- 
ence including close affiliation with the present Chief of Staff). As the 
first civilian Defense Minister, he is apparently intended to be the har- 
binger of a greater government role in military affairs. This development 
parallels the greater authority accorded Premier Zhao and the State 
Council to execute Party policy. The assumption of greater authority and 
responsibility by the Ministry of National Defense would represent a re- 
turn to the situation that prevailed under the first Defense Minister, Peng 
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Dehuai, and would constitute a further step in emphasizing the PLA’s 
military function and reducing the PLA’s special position in Party affairs. 
But whether the PLA branches, especially the General Staff Department, 
will accede to a real reduction in authority in favor of the Ministry re- 
mains to be seen. The announcement in May 1982 that the new State 
Constitution will include a governmental Military Commission, presum- 
ably akin to the former National Defense Council, also represents an 
apparent further step toward greater government supervision of the mili- 
tary. 

In sum, Deng is now in a position to make the Military Commission 
more amenable to the Party Center’s (and hence Deng’s) direction; and 
by according the Ministry of National Defense a larger executive role, 
military affairs would be coordinated more closely with other government 
functions and there would be a larger measure of civilian control. 


Debates and Differences on Military Policy 


It is impossible to identify precisely the issues and the players in the 
leadership debates on China’s military policy. The composition of con- 
tending groups no doubt changes with the issues, and the groups them- 
selves may modify policy positions in accordance with developments. 
Moreover, under the current emphasis on collective leadership, there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to defer decisions until a clear consensus is 
achieved. Furthermore, Party deliberations are secret and Party discipline 
calls for strict adherence to Party policy. That having been said, there is 
still a solid basis of information on which to make general judgments on 
Party debates and policy differences.’ 

Available evidence suggests the following have been the major issues: 


(1) the reevaluation of Mao and his thought, and the role of ideology in the 
PLA; 

(2) the depoliticizing of the PLA and criticisms of its “support the left” in- 
volvement in the Cultural Revolution; 

(3) the consequences inside and outside the PLA of Deng’s “liberalization” 
policies; and 

(4) the implementation in the PLA of Deng’s personnel reforms and other 
reforms designed to promote professionalization. 


Those opposing Deng and his supporters on these issues are usually 
called the ideologically orthodox group or the military conservatives/tra- 
ditionalists. The leading military exponents of these views on the Polit- 
buro are believed to be CCP Vice Chairman Ye Jianying, and Wei 
Quoqing, Xu Shiyou, and Li Desheng. There are other Politburo mem- 
bers with military backgrounds or similar ideological views (such as Hua 
Guofeng and his supporters) who probably lend support on specific is- 
sues. Numerically, the opposition to Deng is normally in the minority. 
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However, its resistance and tactics, aided by setbacks to Dengist pro- 
grams, have resulted in compromises and concessions to its views. To 
oversimplify, since the pivotal Third Plenum in December 1978, Deng 
Xiaoping and his adherents have steadily increased their power base, 
even in the military, while modifying or deferring policy and programs to 
accommodate the opposition and changing circumstances. 

The reevaluation of Mao is a case in point. Although Ye had indi- 
cated in a major speech on October 1, 1979, that the Cultural Revolution 
had been a disaster and, by implication, that Mao had committed some 
mistakes, he and other military conservatives clearly favored a damage- 
limitation approach and probably argued the adverse consequences for 
troop morale if the judgments on Mao were too harsh. The military may 
particularly have resented the strong criticism of Mao voiced by Hu 
Yaobang. In April 1981 the PLA Daily reprinted lengthy extracts of a 
speech delivered by ex-Chief of Staff Huang Kecheng in November 1980 
in which Mao’s record was reviewed in a basically positive fashion.'© It 
was made clear to domestic audiences that the article was a precursor to 
the Central Committee’s evaluation of Mao. Letting the organ of the 
PLA General Political Department originate the story indicated the mili- 
tary leadership concurred in the reevaluation. . 

Nevertheless, there were obvious delays in convening the Sixth 
Plenum, delays attributed by some observers to the tactics of Ye, who was 
absent from Beijing, and to protracted negotiations over the Resolution on 
Certain Historic Questions, eventually approved by the Plenum. The 
document was harder on Mao than Huang’s trial balloon and contained 
specific criticisms of Hua Guofeng, presumably over the objections of the 
military conservatives. However, on the subject of the PLA, there was 
extensive praise and only a brief mention that the PLA involvement in 
the Cultural Revolution had had some negative consequences. This obser- 
vation was mild indeed compared to statements attributed to Deng or 
appearing in the media, which implied that corrective measures, such as a 
rectification campaign, might be necessary in the PLA because of linger- 
ing manifestations of its Cultural Revolution “leftism.” 

Whether the Party will resume the attack on the PLA’s Cultural 
Revolution role remains to be seen. Press criticisms have ceased and plans 
to hold further trials of military and leftist political figures for Cultural 
Revolution crimes seem to have been abandoned. The criticism and 
charges may have been dropped in exchange for military support at the 
Sixth Plenum. Elimination of the threat would resolve an issue affecting 
morale on which the PLA seemed virtually united in opposition. 

Deng’s pragmatic and “liberal” policies have caused anguish to 
many in the military, particularly those responsible for political work, 
such as Politburo member Wei Guoging, who heads the PLA General 
Political Department (GPD). This opposition has been apparent ever 
since Deng’s pragmatic call to “ascertain truth from facts” implied a di- 
minished role for ideology and was given Party endorsement at the Third 
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Plenum. The alleged encouragement or toleration of differing views and 
dissent (as exemplified by the short-lived Democracy Wall and under- 
ground journals) was viewed within the PLA as destructive to military 
discipline and a spirit of self-sacrifice. PLA media have been quick to air 
an opinion on these matters, irrespective of whether there was a military 
aspect or not. 


The Bourgeois Ideology Flap 


The disparity of views on ideological issues became a critical politi- 
cal issue in 1980. There is evidence that Hua Guofeng attempted to use 
his military hat and support to mount a counter-offensive against Deng. 
In late April 1980, Hua addressed a PLA political work conference con- 
vened by GPD Director Wei and, in effect, criticized the Dengist reforms 
and “one-sided emphasis on economic means” as inappropriate for the 
PLA.'! Hua used a Maoist slogan to call on the PLA to “promote pro- 
letarian ideology and eliminate bourgeois ideology” and to achieve a high 
level of “spiritual civilization,” unity, and discipline. Both before and 
after Hua’s speech, the press organs of the General Political Department 
stated the PLA was implementing the slogan and noted, gratuitously, that 
“bourgeois ideology” was not confined to the PLA. In announcing Hua’s 
speech, Chinese media took the unusual step of including comments from 
three Vice-Chairmen of the Military Commission, although they were 
not present at the conference.'? One of them, then Minister of National 
Defense, Xu Xianqian, endorsed Hua’s call for the elimination of bour- 
geois ideology in the PLA. Both Ye Jianying and Nie Rongzhen were 
more circumspect in their remarks and refrained from commenting on the 
slogan. 

Hua’s speech backfired and provided ammunition for charging that 
he had violated Party discipline by criticizing approved policy. At a Polit- 
buro meeting in August 1980, Deng touched on the incident, noting he 
had not objected when the PLA used the slogan for the purpose of edu- 
cating PLA units in revolutionary ideology.!? However, Deng contended: 


Without full investigation and analysis, some comrades have criticized 
some of our current reforms which have proven to be beneficial to eco- 
nomic production and socialist enterprises and branded them as capital- 
ism. This is not correct. There is need for further study to work out well- 
arranged stipulations for deciding what are the things in bourgeois ideol- 
ogy that need to be resolutely criticized . . . and how to correctly carry on 
the criticism, in order to avoid committing once again the mistakes of the 
past. 


Pragmatism Yes, Ideology Yes 


Paradoxically, the resignation of Hua Guofeng from his Party and 
Military Commission chairmanships in late 1980 coincided with a 
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harder, more ideological line in national policy. At the Party work con- 
ference in December, Deng signaled the new policy course.'* He reit- 
erated the need for reforms but. indicated they would be instituted 
gradually. Moreover, Deng deplored recent phenomena such as illegal 
organizations and publications and anti-Party statements and actions. 
Deng called for more attention to ideology and political work, a high level 
of spiritual as well as material civilization, and suppression of illegal 
criminal activities through the rule of law and by means of a strengthened 
enforcement apparatus, including the use of specially trained troops to 
restore order if necessary. 

The new policy directions met some of the principal grievances of the 
military opposition and even accorded the PLA a role as a mode] for all 
China of the new morality. PLA work conferences and media in 1981 
quickly disseminated Deng’s instructions and the guidelines of the De- 
cember work conference, which reportedly included a deferral of manda- 
tory retirement in the PLA. Promoting spiritual civilization and 
upholding the Four Basic Principles!’ (of socialism, people’s democratic 
dictatorship, Party leadership, and Marxism-Leninism/Mao thought) 
became PLA rallying cries. Troops were once again enjoined to learn 
from Lei Feng, the humble PLA hero and Maoist of yesteryear who was 
said to personify the new spiritual civilization. And praise of Mao has 
continued to appear in PLA media without seeming regard for the judg- 
ments reached by the Sixth Plenum. 

The policy line adopted at the December conference may have 
helped reduce tensions but it did not end the infighting in the press. Ideo- 
logical skirmishing has continued with the PLA media usually reflecting 
the ideological orthodox view. In the Bai Hua incident, the organ of the 
PLA GPD implicitly challenged Party guidelines on intellectual dis- 
sent. There has also been a running semantic battle over the existence of 
“rightism” and “leftism” in the PLA. In early July PLA Chief of Staff 
Yang Dezhi implied continued quarreling between the “right” and the 
“lenna 

The ideological debates of the past two years have procuced no clear 
winner or prevailing line. It would appear from Deng’s ideological re- 
treat in late 1980 and again at the Sixth Plenum that although his group 
has the initiative and has increased its political power, it nevertheless re- 
quires the support of others on occasion and is willing te make policy 
concessions (perhaps temporary) in order to obtain this support. The 
ideologically orthodox group within the military have tested the limits of 
the new tougher Party guidelines and apparently succeeded in pressuring 
the Party to increase its restrictions on intellectual expression. However, 
Wei Guoging and others are in a delicate position. They could overstep, 
as did Hua Guofeng, and be accused of attacking. approved Party policy. 
Moreover, with Deng chairing the Military Commission, it could become 
both more difficult and riskier to use the PLA as a forum for criticizing 
his policies. 
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PLA Core Issues and the Economic Crunch 


The abrupt deferral of defense modernization in April 1979 as part 
of a three-year economic readjustment and subsequent reductions in de- 
fense budgets for 1980 and 1981 have placed severe constraints on the 
military leadership.'® At the National People’s Congress in September 
1980, the Chief of Staff expressed hope for an increase in defense expen- 
ditures, while a Vice-Chief of Staff declared that the number of troops 
should be reduced and the savings spent on modern weapons, emphasiz- 
ing that defense production should not be neglected.'? In May 1981 the 
Military Commission instructed the PLA to cut 1981 expenditures and 
use available financial and other resources to build up the PLA.” In 
June 1981 the Sixth Plenum Resolution called for the modernization of 
national defense but added that a defense buildup must be in keeping 
with the buildup of the economy. 

So the PLA is being asked to do more with less. In effect it has a 
mandate to determine its priorities and economize where it can. The PLA 
reportedly has sloughed off some non-military functions, is charging 
provincial and local governments for civilian services it performs, and has 
permitted some defense factories to produce goods for the civilian sector. 
According to PRC press reports, PLA capital construction expenditures 
in 1981 were reduced by over 25%, and extensive economies were 
achieved in training by the use of dummy ammunition, simulated equip- 
ment, and other conservation measures.*! 

In accord with the Vice-Chief of Staff's advice, the PLA appears to 
have reduced its troop strength. There was a record demobilization in 
1981," believed to be about 1.4 million persons, and there is little likeli- 
hood that 1981 recruitment—which reportedly had difficulty satisfying 
higher entrance standards—provided an equal number of replacements. 
According to Western press reports in early 1982, the PLA complement 
was being lowered by about one million through a combination of attri- 
tion and less recruitment. It seems likely that the proposed cuts are a bone 
of contention among veteran commanders and political commissars, many 
of whom may be forced to retire. Interestingly, the Sixth Plenum called 
for a strengthening of militia forces, a move that could compensate for 
troop reductions by providing additional forces for emergencies, presum- 
ably without cost to the PLA. 

While some observers report that PLA leaders are accepting the cuts 
like good soldiers, the short rations being allotted the PLA will certainly 
hinder efforts to improve military capabilities and can hardly improve the 
climate of Party-military relations. The military opposition can be ex- 
pected to blame Deng, both for reneging on his promise to modernize 
defense and for the policies that led to the forced economic retreat. There 
is also dissatisfaction with Deng’s agricultural policies, which tend to dis- 
advantage military dependents and to decrease peasant interest in serving 
in the PLA. At a minimum, the opposition now has the additional argu- 
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ment of cost with which to resist the implementation of Deng’s reforms in 
the PLA. 

This may explain the apparent lack of progress even on reforms that 
would seem to have substantial military support. A case in point is the 
reinstitution of military ranks, which were abolished during the Cultural 
Revolution. In August 1981 a press account stated Chief of Staff Yang 
had mentioned military ranks would soon be restored; the story was then 
retracted and reissued without that statement.” The General Staff De- 
partment apparently favors the move, which would improve the com- 
mand function and involve a number of promotions. More significantly, it 
would facilitate the formulation of a mandatory retirement system based 
on age and rank. Such a move seems inevitable in view of the nationwide 
drive to retire overage civilian functionaries. However, at least for the 
moment, the combined forces of those opposed to rank on ideological 
grounds, those opposed to forced retirement, and those opposed to further 
expenditures appear to have prevailed. 

In the face of this opposition, Deng seems to be attempting to de- 
velop support for his policies within the PLA, courting command and 
technical elements who share his desire to professionalize the PLA and 
place greater emphasis on education, expertise, and modern weapons. 
From his tenure as Chief of Staff, Deng may have the backing on most 
issues of commanders in the service branches and some military regions. 
Chief of Staff Yang and Air Force Commander Zhang Tingfa, a Politburo 
member, are believed to be in this category. 

In this connection, Deng may be attempting to impress professionals 
in the PLA with the potential benefits to them of China’s increased con- 
tacts with the West, and the United States in particular. Even though few 
sales have developed or are likely in view of China’s economic straits, 
there has been an avid Chinese interest in Western military technology 
and weaponry and a flow of military delegations in both directions. How- 
ever, the projected military shopping expedition to the United States by 
Vice-Chief of Staff Liu Huaqing has apparently become a pawn in the 
larger issue of U.S.-PRC relations. In 1981 PRC leaders and media took 
a notably harder stance towards the United States on the issue of U.S. 
weapons sales to Taiwan, proclaiming that China could not be bought off 
by providing U.S. arms and technology to it as well as to Taiwan. The 
Liu trip was indefinitely postponed, and those military and Party leaders 
who favor a U.S. role in the modernization of the PLA are probably 
constrained from pressing this view at present. 


Conclusions 


Deng’s appointment, at age 77, to head the Party’s Military Com- 
mission (MC) underscores the importance and sensitivity of Party- 
military relations at this juncture. Deng appears dedicated to consolidat- 
ing Party and government control over the PLA, curtailing its traditional 
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role in politics, and eventually modernizing and reforming PLA forces. 
The appointment of civilian Party administrators—one a long-time Deng 
lieutenant—to key Military Commission and Ministry of National De- 
fense posts reflects a trend towards closer direction of military affairs by 
both the Party Center and the government. 

Deng has had long and close association with China’s military lead- 
ers and relied on their support to wage his second comeback to political 
power in 1977. However, his erstwhile allies have become his principal 
opponents, especially on military issues. Objections have been raised by 
Deng’s military critics to the predominance of pragmatism over'ideology 
to the detriment of troop discipline and morale; the diminished role and 
prestige of the PLA, reflected in the trial of veteran PLA cadres and the 
criticism of the PLA’s Cultural Revolution role; and the attempt to imple- 
ment pragmatic reforms in the PLA, especially forced retirement of over- 
age cadres. In spring 1980 Hua Guofeng with some PLA backing 
directed a challenge to Deng’s programs and authority; this challenge 
backfired and contributed to Hua’s forced resignation as CCP and MC 
chairman in late 1980. 

However, at the same time, Deng and his supporters made conces- 
sions to the military opposition. There has been renewed emphasis on 
ideological and political work in the PLA with the PLA serving as a 
national model of the new morality (known as “socialist spiritual civiliza- 
tion”). The implementation of mandatory retirement and other cadre re- 
forms in the PLA was temporarily deferred. 

At the Sixth Plenum of the CCP Central Committee in summer 
1981, Deng’s group may well have softened criticism of Mao and 
dropped charges against the PLA’s “support the left” role during the 
Cultural Revolution in exchange for military concurrence in the 
Plenum’s resolution on Mao, the Cultural Revolution, and other histor- 
ical matters. 

Whether the Party, under Deng and Hu Yaobang’s direction, reverts 
to a stick rather than a carrot in countering “leftism” in the PLA remains 
to be seen. Although strong-arm tactics cannot be ruled out, they seem 
unlikely both in view of Deng’s proclivity to compromise and the appar- 
ent strength of the opposition. A new anti-corruption campaign, launched 
in 1982, could prove embarrassing to some of Deng’s military opponents 
if pursued vigorously within the PLA. 

Upcoming Party meetings—presumably another Central Committee 
plenum and/or work conference preparatory to the 12th CCP Congress 
due to be held in 1982-—will test the strength of the competing factions in 
both policy and personnel decisions. One likely decision by the Congress 
is the adoption of a Party Constitution provision that the Chairmanship 
of the CCP and of the Military Commission will be held by different 
members of the Politburo Standing Committee. However, complicating 
this move is the current acknowledged lack of agreement on whether the 
position of head of state (i.e., Chairman of the PRC) should be restored. 
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Since Deng’s group and the military leadership represent the strong- 
est groupings in top Party councils, it can be speculated that they will 
both do well in future leadership contests at the expense of the diminish- 
ing third force represented by Hua and other Party bureaucrats who 
were strong Maoists and rose to prominence during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Deng’s faction will try to insure that the military nominees to higher 
Party rank or position are not leaders of the opposition; while the military 
leaders, especially the orthodox faction, will seek to retain their present 
influence and particularly block the selection of an unacceptable candi- 
date to replace Deng on the Military Commission. This group may even 
seek to keep Hua on the Standing Committee and push for his reappoint- 
ment as MC Chairman at some future date. 

The switch in 1979 to a policy of economic readjustmenz has resulted 
in a deferral of military modernization and a reduction in the 1980 and 
1981 defense budgets. A large-scale demobilization occurred in 1981, 
probably as an economy measure and part of a PLA streamlining, though 
it may also have removed many less educated and more doctrinaire 
troops. Cadre reforms and mandatory retirement: seem inevitable, but 
strong opposition had apparently thwarted:meaningful progress in the 
PLA as of early 1982. Deng can probably count on considerable support 
within the PLA for moves to reform and rejuvenate military ranks; pro- 
fessionalize and upgrade the quality of PLA operations; and acquire, 
when economically feasible, Western technology and military equipment. 
However, criticisms of Deng’s overtures toward -the West have been 
voiced on ideological and probably strategic and foreign policy grounds; 
and the outcome of the continuing debate on policy issues such as Taiwan 
and Sino-U.S. relations will clearly affect the extent of China’s military 
contacts and purchases in the West. 


Richard D. Nethercut is a retired Foreign Service Officer who is currently a research 
associate at the Fairbank Center for East Asian Research, Harvard University. 
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1. Red Flag No. 8, 1976; see Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) 
Daily Report, China, August 24, 1976, pp. E1~E7. 

2. Primarily Politburo members Ye Jianying, Wei Guoqing, and Xu Shiyou; 
Xu was Commander of the Guangzhou Military Region at that time. 

3. Parris Chang, “Chinese Politics: Deng’s Turbulent Quest,” Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1981, pp. 17-18. 

4. Often referred to as the “whatever” or “two whatevers” group; see, for ex- 
ample, “On Questions of Party History,” Beijing Review, No. 27, July 6, 1981, p. 26. 

5. Speeches by Ye Jianying and Xu Shiyou at CCPCC Third Plenum, Issues 
and Studies (Taipei, Taiwan), May 1980, pp. 74-80. 
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6. Wen Wer Pao, Hong Kong (FBIS China, February 3, 1981, pp. U2-U3) 
reported that PLA media had stated some in the military did not understand the policy 
adopted since the Third Plenum of December 1978 and had warned that this could 
lead to a lack of coordination between the Party Center and the PLA. 

7. For a comprehensive analysis, see Harvey W. Nelsen, The Chinese Military 
System (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1977.) 

8. Tunghsiang, Hong Kong, January 16, 1981 (FBIS China, January 26, 
1981, p. U1). 

9. Current sources of information include: Taiwan publications such as Issues 
and Studies, which contain CCP documents and speeches by Party leaders; the Hong 
Kong PRC-owned and pro-PRC press, which are a rich source of fact and opinion 
concerning PRC developments; the Hong Kong China-watching journals; foreigners in 
China, such as diplomats, journalists, visiting officials, scholars, and others; and the 
Chinese media itself, which is now more newsworthy and sometimes reflects differing 
points of view. 

10. Huang Kecheng, PLA Daily, April 10, 1981 (FBIS China, April 13, 1981, 
pp. K6-K17). 

11. NCNA, May 7, 1980, in FBIS China, May 8, 1980, pp. L4-L6. 

12. Ibid., pp. L1-L4. 

13. Issues and Studies, March 1981, pp. 98-99; also Chan Wang, Hong Kong, 
April 16, 1981, in FBIS China, April 22, 1981, pp. W1-W13. 

14. Issues and Studies, July 1981, pp. 110-119; also Ming Pao, Hong Kong, in 
FBIS China, May 1, 1981, pp. W1-W3 and May 4, 1981, pp. W2-W11. 

15. The Four Basic Principles slogan was apparently formulated at a CCPCC 
meeting in March 1979 and attributed to Deng. It reverses the deemphasis on ideology 
implicit in the Third Plenum pronouncements three months earlier. 

16. In April 1981 the PLA Daily strongly criticized a film, Unrequited Love, 
written by Bai Hua, a prominent intellectual who, ironically, works for a PLA unit (in 
the Wuhan Military Region). Initially, the PLA charges received little support else- 
where in the national or provincial press and Bai Hua was awarded a national prize in 
June. However, in autumn the campaign was revived, this time with broad press sup- 
port, and proved to be the precursor of more stringent Party guidelines for intellec- 
tuals. Bai Hua subsequently apologized for his mistakes in a letter to Hu Yaobang. 
The play is a bitter indictment of the Cultural Revolution (CR) and thus initially may 
have been viewed favorably by Deng, Hu, and other CR victims. However, persistent 
military criticism and perhaps fears of encouraging a tide of intellectual criticism re- 
sulted in Party criticism of the play in fall 1981 for its “‘anti-Party, anti-Socialist” 
content. 

17. Yang stated “some cadres have a misunderstanding that since ... Mao made 
mistakes in his late years, it looks like we do not have to uphold Mao Zedong Thought 
any more.” Yang disputed this but quickly added that advocating Mao’s thought “‘is by 
no means an attempt to restore the erroneous leftist ideology which prevailed prior to 
the Third Plenum.” Red Flag No. 13, 1981 (FBIS, July 7, 1981, pp. K4-K11). 

18. Since 1979 the PRC has released defense budget figures; the figures are not 
considered to be comparable to Western defense costs because a number of items are 
excluded, but they do demonstrate a pattern of reduced defense spending. Actual de- 
fense expenditures in 1979 were reported at about US$15 billion; this presumably 
includes the costs of the attack on Vietnam. In September 1980, the PRC announced 
the 1980 defense budget had been decreased by almost $2 billion to slightly under $13 
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billion. In November 1981 it was stated that the 1981 defense budget had been reduced 
13% to approximately $11.25 billion. The 1982 defense budget has not been an- 
nounced. 

19. Speeches by Yang Dezhi and Jang Aiping, excerpted in People’s Daily, Sep- 
tember 8 and 11, 1980, respectively. 

20. Beijing Review No. 19, 1981, p. 21. 

21. NCNA, January 14, 1982, in FBIS China, January 15, 1982, p. K-7. 

22. NCNA, July 25, 1981, in FBIS China, July 27, 1981, p. K-5. 

23. NCNA-English, August 21, 1981, in FBIS China, August 27, 1981, p. U-1. 


THE URUMQI MILITARY REGION: 
DEFENSE AND SECURITY iN CHINA’S 
WEST 


Donald H. McMillen * 


IN THE WAKE of souring Sino-Soviet relations from the 
late 1950s and the more recent events in the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan, 
and the Indian Ocean, China’s western frontier regions have steadily in- 
creased in strategic importance to the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
leadership in Beijing. They have, as is well known, been given “strategic 
identity” as the Urumqi Military Region (UMR). Constituting about 
one-fifth of the total area of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) but 
having less than 1.5% of China’s total population, the UMR is composed 
primarily of the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region (XUAR). It also 
includes the western one-third of the Tibetan Autonomous Region and 
the Chinese-occupied, but Indian-claimed, Aksai Chin area of Ladakh. 
This study will assess China’s defense and security interests and prob- 
lems in the UMR. 


The Geopolitical Environment 


The UMR is located along China’s distant western frontier, and its 
3,600 mile international border separates it from the Mongolian People’s 
Republic (MPR), three Soviet Central Asian republics, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, and Nepal (see map). While the region is virtually sur- 
rounded by high mountains, a series of strategic passes and low-lying 
gaps have traditionally afforded relatively easy access into Xinjiang from 


* This article is based on a paper presented by the author at the Asian Studies Associa- 
tion of Australia Fourth National Conference (1982) in Melbourne. 
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the west. As a result, the general political, cultural, and trading orienta- 
tion of many of the region’s frontier peoples long remained in that direc- 
tion. 

In the east the most convenient route between Xinjiang and China 
proper has been through the Gansu Corridor, which more recently has 
become vulnerable to military interdiction from the Soviet-dominated 
MPR. The single rail line into Xinjiang, which was built via this route in 
the late 1950s, also connects the regional capital Urumqi with Beijing 
some 2,400 miles away. Since 1949 the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
has sought to reorient the region away from the west and toward the new 
Chinese regime in Beijing and to develop alternate, and more secure, 
routes into Xinjiang. Perhaps the most important strategically is that 
which heads west from Lanzhou, passes around the Caidam Basin in 
Qinghai province, and continues westerly to Rouqiang where it branches 
onto northern and southern routes around the Tarim Basin. In 1954-55 
China began to construct a secret road across the Aksai Chin area con- 
necting Xinjiang with Tibet. This road was very useful in shuttling 
troops from Xinjiang during the Tibetan revolt and the uprisings of 
Khamba tribesmen in 1959, as well as during the 1962 border war with 
India. The road suffers, however, from seasonal closures because of 
weather. 

Xinjiang is made up of three major subregions, the arid Dzungarian 
Basin in the north, the lofty Tianshan Mountains in the center, and the 
large Tarim Basin (dominated by the harsh Takla Makan Desert) in the 
south. On the western edge of Dzungaria is the fertile Yili River Valley 
and the ancient routes through the Dzungarian Gates in the north that 
open up the entire basin to invaders. 

The Tianshan Mountains have long been an obstacle to north-south 
communications and transportation, and thus integration, within Xin- 
jiang. Only through extraordinary human efforts has the GCP been able 
to extend the road and rail network across these mountains. The railway 
from the north only arrived at Korla on the northern fringe of the Takla 
Makan in 1980 and has yet to be extended to the western part of the 
Tarim where the bulk of the population resides. At the eastern end of the 
basin is the saline environs of Lop Nur where China’s first atomic 
weapon was detonated in 1964. 

The numerous oases in the region, such as Hami, Urumai, Korla, 
Aksu, Kaxgar, and Hotan, support 90% of the region’s population. They 
formerly were important points along the famous “Silk Roads” that 
linked China to Europe—an alignment that is still reflected in Xinjiang’s 
modern east-west transportation network. Xinjiang’s steppelands and 
mountain meadows support nomadic (and highly independent-minded) 
pastoralists, such as the Kazakhs, Tajiks, and Kirgiz. 

There are important natural resources in the region, including pe- 
troleum, coal, and radioactive elements. Systematic exploitation of these 
riches by China, however, began on a large scale only after 1949 because 
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of the vast distance and inadequate transportation facilities between the 
region and intramural China, the greater accessibility from the west 
(which until the mid-1950s had allowed the Russians to assume a virtual 
monopoly over its trade), China’s lack of adequate capital, equipment, 
and technical expertise, and prolonged internal unrest. 

At the time of CCP liberation in October 1949, some 95% of the 
population of 4.3 million in Xinjiang was ethnically composed of twelve 
non-Han groups, including the dominant Uygurs, Kazakhs, Hui, 
Mongols and Daurs, Kirgiz, Manchus and Xibos, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Tatars 
and Russians. Some three-fourths of the people were Muslim, and the 
vast majority spoke Altaic (primarily Turkic) languages and used the 
Arabic script. Beginning in the mid-1950s, the CCP undertook a massive 
program of resettling Chinese people in the region so that, by mid-1981, 
the Han component had increased dramatically to about 5.1 million of 
the estimated 12.8 million population. 

It is of the utmost significance that the present international borders 
in Central Asia cut arbitrarily through many of the indigenous ethnic 
groups in the region and that many of Xinjiang’s native peoples are eth- 
nically akin to those of the Soviet Union. The evolution of these bound- 
aries can be traced largely to the imperialist rivalries of Russia and Great 
Britain in this area during the Qing (Manchu) decline in the late 19th 
century. The Russians, in particular, compelled the Qing government to 
sign “unequal treaties” in 1860, 1864, and 1881 that allowed them to 
gain several hundred thousand square miles in Chinese Turkestan and 
secure numerous diplomatic privileges and wide-ranging economic and 
trade concessions there. Despite the various treaties, however, the for- 
midable geophysical features and the complex ethnic composition of the 
region made it impossible to demarcate and secure long stretches of these 
borders. In fact, until the 1950s, the border scarcely existed for the indig- 
enous pastoralists who freely followed their herds across the largely un- 
guarded frontier. Larger migrations came as a result of political and 
socioeconomic pressures, with movement toward areas of lesser regimen- 
tation. In the early 20th century migration was from Russia to China, but 
since the late 1950s it has gone in the other direction as a result of CCP- 
inspired mass political campaigns, “assimilationist’’ nationality policies, 
and the influx of large numbers of Han settlers. In 1962, for example, 
over 60,000 Kazakhs and Uygurs moved from the Yili-Kazakh Autono- 
mous Prefecture of northwestern Xinjiang to Kazakhstan, possibly with 
Soviet encouragement.! 

Throughout the early 20th century, Russia was able to “fish in trou- 
bled waters” in China’s west without much fear of intervention from the 
impotent central authorities. As a result of “agreements” signed with lo- 
cal Chinese warlords whose power in Xinjiang usually rested upon its 
military backing (such as Sheng Shicai from 1933 to 1943), Russian in- 
fluence grew until the region became almost wholly “tilted” toward Rus- 
sia. This was especially true in the strategically located and resource-rich 
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Yili area, which in the late 1940s was the center of a separatist regime 
called the “Eastern Turkestan Republic” headed by anti-Guomindang 
(and anti-Han) minority nationals trained and backed by Moscow. This 
Russian influence in Xinjiang continued during the CCP’s first few years 
of rule. Under protocols attached to the 1950 Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance, two Sino-Soviet joint-stock 
companies were set up for the exploitation and development of petroleum 
and non-ferrous and rare metals. These arrangements (which were ended 
on January 1, 1955) were virtually identical to agreements made with 
Sheng Shicai in 1940. 

Upon its assumption of power in 1949, the CCP had to deal with 
several complex obstacles to the region’s integration de novo with the new 
Chinese state. There was the long tradition of ethnic and religious ani- 
mosity among the native groups, and between them and the Han people 
from intramural China, which, when combined with Xinjiang’s location 
and distance from the center of declining imperial authority, meant that it 
devolved largely into an autonomous appendage of the Chinese state in 
modern times. While the central authorities briefly conquered the region 
by military means, attempted to maintain control through such devices as 
military colonization, and tried to sinicize it by limited Han immigration, 
their influence remained superficial. Local affairs primarily were left in 
the hands of native leaders who, so long as Chinese power and prestige 
were sufficiently strong, accepted Han overlordship. 

Initially, GCP policies in Xinjiang were generally gradualistic and 
moderate. ‘They were governed by Beijing’s desire to slowly build its 
power in a region where there had previously been no real CCP base, 
and where anti-Han sentiments had so often bubbled to the surface. The 
CCP also did not want to pursue any policies that might have upset its 
comradely relations with Moscow. CCP power was patiently, but firmly, 
consolidated under the leadership of Wang Enmao and his Han col- 
leagues from the First Field Army Group of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA). De facto political control remained in the hands of these 
Han elements, despite the granting of regional autonomy in 1955 under 
the nominal leadership of such minority cadres as Seypidin Azizov and 
Burhan Shahidi. A basically Han organization of demobilized PLA men, 
former (and now “reformed”) Nationalist soldiers of the Xinjiang Garri- 
son, and resettled Han people (including educated urban youths) called 
the Xinjiang Production and Construction Corps (PCC) initially led by 
Wang Zhen played a crucial role in Xinjiang’s post-1949 political and 
socioeconomic development.” 

After 1956-57, CCP policies changed in the direction of a more rad- 
ical and strictly Chinese (Maoist) approach to communism. This trend 
was accompanied by a fairly rapid deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations. 
It was characterized in Xinjiang by the purge of large numbers of minor- 
ity cadres, particularly those who avowedly had sympathies with the for- 
mer “Eastern Turkestan Republic” group in Yili.’ In subsequent years, 
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Wang came to realize that regional particularities must be taken into ac- 
count whether the policy line was radical or moderate. In the early 1960s, 
Beijing resurrected the dormant and highly sensitive issue of the “un- 
equal treaties” imposed by St. Petersburg. It also stepped up the building 
of the Xinjiang-Lanzhou Railroad to Urumqi, intensified the Han reset- 
tlement program, and built up troop strength in the UME. Coinciden- 
tally, it negotiated fence-mending treaties settling outstanding boundary 
issues with Nepal (1961), Mongolia (1962), Pakistan (1963), and 
Afghanistan (1963). The obvious intent was to demonstrate that border 
questions with other states in the vicinity, namely India and the Soviet 
Union, ought to be solved without resort to the “diplomacy of violence.” 
But, in the 1962 Sino-Indian border war, the PRC showed that it would 
adopt more coercive methods if others refused to “negotiate and compro- 
mise.” In this conflict, the Chinese struck simultaneously at Indian posi- 
tions in the disputed areas of the Aksai Chin and the Northeast Frontier 
Agency, gained considerable ground, and then unilaterally declared a 
ceasefire. Eighteen years later, in 1980, Deng Xiaoping suggested that a 
“package deal’ might be arranged whereby China would retain the 
35,000 square kilometer Aksai Chin area, which provides a secure access 
route between Xinjiang and ‘Tibet, while Indian control of some 93,000 
square kilometers west and south of the McMahon Line in the eastern 
sector would be recognized by China.‘ 

Following the 1962 exodus from Yili, tensions and polemics between 
China and Russia in the Xinjiang region increased dramatically. Both 
sides referred to numerous clashes along the border, which was now 
closed and secured by the establishment of a no-man’s land consisting of 
raked soil, land mines, and barbed-wire fencing in many areas. In some 
sectors the local population was removed and resettled several kilometers 
from the actual border, and PLA troops were moved into their former 
settlements. Physically, Soviet presence and contacts ceased in Xinjiang. 
A radio propaganda war was launched by stations in Alma Ata and 
Tashkent on the Soviet side and in Urumqi on the Chinese side. These 
broadcasts in the minorities’ languages often featured as commentators 
minority emigres who had formerly resided on the other side of the 
border. One such person was Zunin Taibov,.a Soviet-educated Kazakh 
who had participated in the 1944 Yili rebellion and later became a major- 
general and deputy chief of staff in the PLA 5th Army Corps in Xin- 
jiang. He claimed to have fled to Kazakhstan in 1962 where he became 
the head of an alleged 60,000-man guerrilla army of minority refugees 
from Xinjiang sponsored by the Soviets at Alma Ata.° 

During the Cultural Revolution from 1966 to 1969, conditions be- 
came so chaotic in Xinjiang that Beijing officially suspended the move- 
ment in the region and placed the turbulent Xinjiang PCC under direct 
military control. Beijing feared that in the virtual anarchy eccompanying 
Maoist efforts to unseat Wang Enmao’s leadership, which had been 
branded as a “revisionist independent kingdom” by the leftist radicals, 
Xinjiang would be ripe for Soviet meddling. There was even concern over 
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threats to the nuclear test center at Lop Nur. According to some reports, 
in May 1967 Wang Enmao himself may have used the security of the 
Lop Nur facilities as a bargaining point in his “negotiations” with the 
Maoist-dominated central leadership. Chinese anxieties about possible 
Soviet intervention in vulnerable Xinjiang were fed by Moscow’s actions 
against Czechoslovakia in August 1968 and the series of border clashes in 
the Yumin area of northern Xinjiang beginning on August 13, 1969 
which were launched by the Soviets in retaliation to the Chinese-inspired 
clashes along the Ussuri River in March. Shortly thereafter, the CCP 
began a furious campaign to dig tunnel networks under every large Chi- 
nese city to survive what was viewed as an imminent Soviet preemptive 
nuclear strike. Concurrently, Beijing set about the task of decentralizing 
its nuclear facilities by relocating some research and development sites.’ 

While negotiations on the border issue began in late 1969; they have 
so far led to no agreement on substantive issues. Recently the Chinese 
have claimed a willingness to drop all but some 10,000 square kilometers 
of irridentist territorial claims in the region, despite their assertions that 
the Soviets continue to “nibble away” at the Chinese side of the bound- 
ary.® Another system of settling incidents through consultation was estab- 
lished in Xinjiang following the 1962 exodus, although it has not always 
been used. According to this scheme, four “liaison stations” were set up at 
Kaxgar (Shufu), Yining, Tacheng, and Altay under the local military dis- 
tricts on each side of the frontier to hold meetings when deemed neces- 
sary. 


Organizational Aspects of the Urumdi Military Region 


The organizational configuration of the Urumqi Military Region’ 
(see Table 1) has been determined by the interplay of geographical, in- 
frastructural, and ethnic conditions, as well as real or perceived sources of 
threat. The three military districts of the UMR are about as logistically 
coherent as one could expect to find in a region of such diversity. One 
criterion used in the shaping of these districts must have been the degree 
to which each could be self-sufficient in the event of an external attack 
that cut off all, or part, of the region from the rest of China. In the think- 
ing of many Chinese military planners, any hope of regional troops fight- 
ing even a brief delaying action here would depend upon an ability to 
fight on their own resources. Too much emphasis.upon the integrity and 
self-sufficiency of these districts, however, could threaten the overall unity 
and coordination of forces in the whole northwest, raise the age-old evil of 
local “regionalism,” and thus make it easier for an enemy like the Soviet 
Union to isolate and make a “surgical strike” against any one of them. To 
overcome such dangers, there has been much activity in constructing 
“linkages” between the military districts in the UMR, such as building 
roads and telecommunications facilities, internal rotation of officers and 
holding joint exercises, and frequent regional defense and security con- 
ferences. 
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The current commander of the UMR, Xiao Quanfu, was trans- 
ferred to that post in February 1980. He brought with him over twenty 
years of experience as a leading officer on China’s key northeastern fron- 
tier, where he last held the position of deputy commander of the Shen- 
yang Military Region.’ Coming from one of China’s most modern 
regional commands, and one that has actively borne a heavy responsibil- 
ity in defending the core area of China against actual external threats 
(American and Soviet), Xiao’s appointment reflects the importance the 
center attaches to consolidating and modernizing the security of its west- 
ern regions. This need has been underscored by the Soviet thrust into 
Afghanistan in December 1979 and the recent warming of relations be- 
tween Moscow and India. 

The first secretary of the CCP Committee of the UMR (as well as 
first secretary of the XUAR CCP Committee) and its first political com- 
missar is Wang Enmao, who returned to the region in late October 1981 
after an absence of more than a decade. Undoubtedly, the central au- 
thorities have found it imperative to have a Han leader who has had 
lengthy, on-the-spot experience in handling regional affairs. Wang’s 
twenty-year reign as the number one CCP and PLA leader certainly 
qualifies him for the task of sorting out some of Xinjiang’s current prob- 
lems, particularly those involving Han-minority relations and discon- 
tented youth. But Wang returns to a region that has undoubtedly changed 
during his ten-year absence, particularly in terms of the regional leader- 
ship. He will find, however, that many other pre-Cultural Revolution 
Han cadres and officers with long-standing ties to Xinjiang who had 
worked closely with him have also been rehabilitated in the region since 
1976. 

Only a few non-Han officers have reached the top levels of the 
UMR command and have probably not obtained much de facto authority. 
Nearly all of the top Yili Nationalist Army officers were either myste- 
riously killed in a 1949 airplane crash while enroute to Beijing or were 
purged (or fled) during the late 1950s. Seypidin, an Uygur, nominally 
held the posts of first political commissar in the UMR and first secretary 
of the XUAR CCP Committee until his removal in early 1978. Ismail 
Amat, an Uygur, is now probably the most influential since he holds the 
post of political commissar in the UMR as well as concurrently being a 
secretary on the XUAR CCP Committee. Significantly, he was nurtured 
totally under the auspices of the CCP and as a result is representative of 
the “new generation” of minority cadres in Xinjiang whose past is not 
clouded by association with “revisionist” (pro-soviet) or “reactionary” 
(Guomindang) forces. He is, however, a civilian cadre rather than a man 
who has moved up through the military ranks. Two other Uygurs nomi- 
nally holding high-level military positions are Aizezuofu Hasifu, a dep- 
uty commander of the UMR, and Caodanuofu, a deputy political 
commissar of the UMR and a member of the XUAR CCP Standing 
Committee. Table 2 shows the UMR leadership as it was known in early 
1981. 
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Since data concerning military strength and deployment have always 
been highly guarded state secrets, only the most general and tentative 
estimates can be made concerning the total number, composition, deploy- 
ment, and capability of troops stationed in the UMR. Probably no more 
than 15% of the officers and soldiers in the UMR are minority nationals. 
This is far below their percentage share of the region’s total population. 
It is likely that there are no military units within the UMR made up 
exclusively of minority nationals. Rather, it appears that units are multi- 
national in character, with non-Han personnel intermixed with (and 
largely subordinated to) their Chinese counterparts. 

Minority officers and cadres (many of whom were trained while in 
the PLA) nonetheless represent an important integrative dimension of the 
CCP and PLA in Xinjiang, insofar as they are expected to study the 
standard works of the Party, learn the Chinese language, and understand 
and help implement CCP policy. Moreover, because they are familiar 
with the local dialects, customs, and other conditions of their ethnic kins- 
men, they play an important role as “transmitters” in the Party’s drive to 
“socialize” (some would say “sinicize”) the region’s non-Han peoples. 
Their activities in organizing and training local militia units under PLA 
supervision are but one example of this process. To some of their ethnic 
brothers, however, such minority officers and cadres are often considered 
to be “jackals serving the hated Han.”""! 

The Northern Xinjiang Military District covers western Dzungaria, 
which has long been subject to invasion through the Yili River Valley and 
the Dzungarian Gates. It is in. this area that the 1962 exodus of dis- 
gruntled minorities took place and the bulk of Sino-Soviet border clashes 
have occurred since 1969. Interestingly, this military district nearly corre- 
sponds to the area controlled by the Soviet-backed secessionist movement 
centered in Yining during the late 1940s. The significant difference is 
that its headquarters are in Urumqi and the troops stationed there are 
now mainly Chinese. This includes large numbers of Han who have been 
resettled in Dzungaria on large tracts of land reclaimed by the Xinjiang 
Production and Construction Corps. This Han organization served as an 
arm of the CCP in the Kazakh areas of Xinjiang during the early 1950s 
when Party influence was still fairly weak. Equally important, however, 
it also provided backup support (lightly armed” paramilitary, logistical, 
and labor capabilities) for the PLA forces garrisoned in the region and 
often assumed a share of the local police and public security functions.!° 
Many of the modern industries and infrastructural facilities needed to 
bring a minimum of internal integration within the region, particularly 
in Dzungaria, were established by the Corps, which now has over one 
million members. 

The Eastern Xinjiang Military District, newly established on Janu- 
ary 8, 1979, has responsibility over a part of the region’s borders with 
Mongolia, as well as the vital transportation links between Xinjiang and 
China proper. Furthermore, the defense and security of Lop Nur, and 
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possibly the ballistic missile early warning phased-array radar and elec- 
tronic surveillance facilities as well, are in the hands of this command. 
Because of its overall strategic importance and relative proximity to the 
traditional Han areas of China, the central military authorities retain a 
very active interest in this military district. 

The Southern Xinjiang Military District covers the western half of 
the Tarim Basin and the western one-third of Tibet. In some ways, this 
area remains a remote outpost of Chinese power and authority. While 
substantial numbers of Han have been settled along the northern fringes 
of the Takla Makan Desert from Kaxgar to Korla, the population is still 
overwhelmingly composed of Uygurs and other minority races. Addi- 
tionally, many of the roads (and air links) connecting this area with 
Urumqi and the rest of the region are subject to the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate. Moreover, the area is not yet fully served by a railroad. 

Connections with western Tibet are even more tenuous, with the 
road from Kaxgar through the Aksai Chin being the main (but seasonal) 
route across the high passes and plateaus of the area. The Chinese, how- 
ever, have been developing other branch roads into this region. In 1968, 
for instance, the 418-mile all-weather Gilgit-Kaxgar road (also called the 
‘‘Pakistan-Chinese Friendship Highway”) was opened to heavy traffic. 
From Kaxgar, the road passes through about 24 military check points 
spaced at intervals ranging between 6 and 28 miles.'* At Tash Kurghan, 
67 miles from the border at Mintaka Pass, there is a PLA garrison and 
an airfield. Another road was subsequently built connecting this route 
with the Kaxgar-Aksai Chin road. It runs from Morkhun on the 
Pakistan side of the border to Quila Nabi in southern Xinjiang. ‘The Chi- 
nese reportedly sent about 12,000 PLA personnel to work on the con- 
struction of the 70-mile section of this road from the Khunjerab Pass to 
Morkhun. One possible use of these routes is the drawing of supplies for 
the local garrisons of the South Xinjiang Military District from Pakistan, 
and, with the recent events in Afghanistan in mind, the channeling of aid 
and arms from China to the Afghani refugees and guerrillas. As poten- 
tially useful as these routes may be for such purposes, however, their 
vulnerability to Soviet interdiction has been heightened by Moscow’s 
moves into the Wakhan Corridor immediately to the west. In fact, the 
direct supply of small arms from China via Xinjiang to Pakistan and 
Afghanistan has probably been minimal because of the difficult condi- 
tions that prevail along these routes as well as Beijing’s recognition that 
such large-scale operations could provoke conventional strikes by the So- 
viets along China’s western borders. The small arms that have been pro- 
vided to date to the Afghani rebels by the Chinese have been channeled 
mainly through the port of Karachi and thence overland. 

Only educated assumptions can be made about current deployment 
and force structure in the UMR. There is probably the equivalent of 
seven PLA Main Force infantry divisions in the UMR. ‘Two of these are 
located in the Eastern Xinjiang Military District, primarily around Lop 
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Nur and along the Xinjiang-Lanzhou Railroad and its new southern 
spur between Turpan and Korla. Three infantry divisions are located in 
the Southern Xinjiang Military District, at Kaxgar and Aksu, at Hotan, 
and between Gartok and Rudok on the Aksai Chin road and along the 
Kaxgar-Gilgit road.'° In the Northern Xinjiang Military District there 
are two infantry divisions and one armored division protecting the re- 
gional capital from threats along the exposed western end of Dzungaria. 
There may also be independent regiments located at key transportation 
and production centers in the URM, such as Karamay and Rouqiang. 

These Main Force units are administered by the UMR but may still 
be controlled centrally. Prior to 1976, these units were probably not all 
first line troops, having fewer tanks and artillery and relying more heav- 
ily on horse-drawn transport. Some of these divisions also may not have 
been up to full strength in personnel, as was the case with the three 
border divisions that were also believed to be distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the UMR. Total personnel of these divisions may not have 
been more than 6,500 each. Since a highly mobile mechanized force could 
have easily outflanked and isolated Main Force units in the UMR, Bei- 
jing was understandably reluctant to risk the forward deployment of its 
primary defense units in the more remote areas of its western frontiers. 
Some suggested, in fact, that in case of war, the Chinese leadership was 
prepared to sacrifice most of the north-west while developing guerrilla 
resistance behind enemy lines.'® It was argued that there were few strate- 
gic prizes there, and that the nuclear test range at Lop Nur was little 
more than a blast area wasteland with few permanent installations, no 
production facilities, and no permanent warhead storage. Since 1976, 
however, priority has been given to upgrading the military capabilities of 
the Lanzhou and Urumqi Military Regions by improving the firepower 
and mobility of existing units, thus bringing their combat readiness up to 
a level closer to that of other border commands. 

The eight Local (Regional) Force divisions normally controlled di- 
rectly by the UMR are “Class C” divisions with fewer tanks, artillery, 
equipment, and personnel. They are garrisoned at Hami, Urumgdi-Qitai, 
Karamay-Dushanzi, Tacheng-Altay, Yining, Aksu, Kaxgar, Hotan, Gar- 
tok, and Rudog. Occasionally, units of these divisions are deployed as 
border patrol or public security troops, sometimes jointly with Main 
Force units. In many ways, however, the Local Forces are the “step-chil- 
dren” of the PLA. They normally get little priority for modernization 
and their officers have much less opportunity for promotion to higher 
rank than do Main Force cadres. The latter receive first priority for 
training in advanced officer schools, for instance. On the other hand, Lo- 
cal Force officers have been more able to put down roots and maintain a 
fairly normal family life, as well as build up regional loyalties and attach- 
ments (which have often been viewed with unease by the central au- 
thorities). 
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Little is known about the Strategic Force Units stationed in the 
UMR. Lop Nur has remained China’s primary nuclear test site. Since 
October 1964 China has conducted over twenty-five nuclear tests (both 
atmospheric and underground devices), mostly at Lop Nur, and has 
launched a corresponding number of experimental guided missiles and 11 
earth satellites. China’s main missile test-firing range passes from 
launching sites in Jilin, Wuzhai, and Shuangchengzi in northeastern 
China over Lop Nur to Pishan in southwestern Xinjiang. It is possible 
that there are IRBMs and MRBMs deployed in caves or tunnels in the 
surrounding mountains, as well as in the Aksai Chin area. They would 
probably be targeted on key military and transportation sites and cities in 
Soviet Central Asia, Western Siberia, along the ‘Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
and possibly in India. During the visit to China of the American Secre- 
tary of State, Alexander Haig, it was revealed that China and the United 
States had been jointly operating electronic intelligence-gathering stations 
in the mountains of Xinjiang since mid-1980.'’ The facilities, which 
monitor Soviet ICBM tests at Leninsk near the Aral Sea and anti-ballis- 
tic missile experiments at Sary-Shagan near Lake Balkhash, are fur- 
nished with American equipment and manned by Chinese technicians. 
Advisors from the Central Intelligence Agency periodically visit them. 

The peacetime mission of these Local Forces consists largely of un- 
glamorous work, such as recruitment and demobilization tasks, militia 
organization and training, and assistance in civilian production and con- 
struction activities. The main danger posed by this active peacetime role 
of the Local Forces is that it would take them some time to achieve a 
wartime footing. However, this may be the price Beijing is willing to pay 
in a region where civic action and public security functions are so crucial 
to the maintenance of internal control and stability. In this regard, one 
should note that the UMR authorities have the dual responsibility of 
maintaining a credible defense against external attack as well as internal 
unrest in this distant region. Table 3 outlines the estimated force levels in 
the UMR. 

The Air Force Command of the UMR is headquartered in Urumqi 
and has airbases located in all three military districts. A recent report 
from Urumqi told of the first generation of Uygur pilots who had com- 
pleted training and were flying “a certain type of high-speed interceptor 
fighter” in the region.'® In early 1974 the “7th Company of a certain Air 
Force paratroop regiment” was organized in the Tianshan and Yili River 
Valley areas, with members representing nine nationality groups. Such 
troops would be highly useful if dropped behind enemy lines in minority 
areas to undertake sabotage and agitprop activities. Air defense units are 
found in nearly every major population, production, and transportation 
center in the region and are manned in part by urban militia units. Visi- 
tors to Urumqi have observed groups of dated anti-aircraft guns on hill- 
sides outside that city.!? It is possible that some of the estimated 300 
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TABLE 3: Alternative Estimates of Force Levels in the UMR, 1980-81 


A B Cc D 
(Total not 

Main Force Units: 6d 8-10d specified) 10d 

Infantry 5d 8-10d 7d 6d 

Armored ld 1d 1d 

Mechanized 3ir 

Airborne (Paratroops) 1d 

Cavalry 2r 

Artillery 2d 

Communications 2r 

Engineers 2d 

Railway Engineers id 

Motor Vehicle 5r 

Air Force lag 

Border Defense Troops 3d 
Local Force Units 8d 8-9d Total not specified 8d 
Total Forces 14d 16-19d 14d 3ir 9r lag 18d 


SOURCES: A. Asian Security (Tokyo: Research Institute for Peace and Security (1979), 
p. 98; 
B. Dong Xi Fang (East and West), Hong Kong, No. 2 (1980), p. 15. 
C. The Military Balance 1980-81 (London: The International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1980), p. 63. 
D. Author 
NOTE: Not including militia or other paramilitary units. 
KEY: d = divisions 
r = regiments 
ir = independent regiments 
ag = air group 


CSA-1 (SA-2) surface-to-air missiles in the Chinese arsenal are deployed 
in the UMR. 

Militia units have also been formed in the UMR, as elsewhere in the 
PRC. Because of Han reluctance to train and put weapons in the hands 
of minority nationals who might have then used them against their in- 
structors, the CCP leadership in Xinjiang did not exhibit much enthusi- 
asm for militia-building prior to the Cultural Revolution.” Until the first 
generation of non-Han youths nurtured wholly under CPC rule ma- 
tured, the Han-dominated Xinjiang PCC constituted a more reliable 
paramilitary body than locally raised militia units. When Sino-Soviet 
tensions (as well as internal Party politics) made it more imperative to 
train militia, most of the eligible non-Han peoples were given some train- 
ing in the Ordinary Militia. Although some minority nationals have been 
taken into the Armed Militia and even subsequently used as militia in- 
structors, they are probably closely supervised by Han military cadres. 
‘Today, roughly a million people in the relevant age group in the UMR 
have had some Ordinary Militia training (apart from those in the Xin- 
jiang PCC). Probably no more than 15-20% of these have become mem- 
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bers of the Armed Militia, the majority of which may well be Han 
nationals. Members are taught signaling, patrol duty, marksmanship, 
bayoneting, grenade-throwing, and demolition, and some units are said.to 
be manufacturing and remodeling weapons. In November 1980 the 
UMR also held training classes for “backbone militia elements” in anti- 
chemical and anti-nuclear warfare techniques. 

In terms of numbers, then, a fairly conservative estimate of all PLA 
troops in the UMR, including Main and Local Force units, would be 
between 250,000 and 275,000. The paramilitary Xinjiang PCC and 
Armed Militia units would add about another million. Thus, the total 
number of more-or-less battle-ready troops in the UMR is equal to about 
10% of Xinjiang’s population of nearly 13 million. These figures are not 
static and can be supplemented by the introduction of additional troops 
from outside the UMR or the calling up and training of reserve personnel 
from within the region. Transportation and logistics remain the main 
problem in the former case, especially when troops (or supplies) are 
needed in a hurry. In the latter instance, the long lead times necessary to 
raise troops during an emergency is the problem. 

In terms of general quality, the UMR forces (like their counterparts 
elsewhere in China) lack those tools of modern warfare that are held by 
their adversaries on the other side of the border. While there have been 
some efforts to improve existing weapons systems, logistics, and training, 
particularly in the UMR, the list of modern weapons and equipment that 
the PLA in general needs to bring it up to a viable technological level is 
staggering. It has been estimated that it would cost $41-—63 billion just to 
obtain a “confident capability” to deter a Soviet conventional attack.” 
Despite the recent American decision to consider the sale of arms to 
China,” Beijing can neither afford such a massive expenditure nor would 
it want to become overly reliant on any foreign source of modernization 
funds or hardware. The total absorption of modern arms through such a 
technology transfer, moreover, would probably take nearly a decade. 
While Beijing may buy selected military items, such as anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft missiles, initial procurements and weapon-systems improve- 
ments over the new few years will be aimed at augmenting the existing 
defensive capabilities of the PLA while acquiring technological know- 
how for the long-term. 

Of the 46 Soviet divisions (40 motor rifle and 6 armored) currently 
deployed along the Sino-Soviet border, six or seven divisions (one tank 
and the rest motor rifle) are deployed adjacent to the UMR. In qualita- 
tive terms, these forces are far superior to the Chinese, being supported 
by a portion of the 3,500 modern aircraft and large numbers of surface- 
to-air and surface-to-surface missiles attached to Soviet units along the 
Sino-Soviet border. Also, recently the Soviets began deploying T-72 battle 
tanks, SS-20 missiles, and “Backfire” bombers along the border, thus in- 
dicating a general move to update their equipment there.** The current 
Soviet fear is that a China allied with the United States and Japan could 
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make the threat long perceived in Russia of a Chinese strike northward 
from Dzungaria a reality.” Thus, control over Xinjiang and the adjoin- 
ing Gansu Corridor, some Soviet strategists surmise, would place them in 
the best possible position to block any such move. 

In modern terms the military means to dominate the region lie in a 
complex combination of air power, helicopters, tanks, and armored infan- 
try, with extensive mobile cannon and missile support. Nuclear weapons 
in the range of 100 kilotons or so and fired at high air burst would also 
provide the means to control vast expanses of territory like Xinjiang. In 
this context, greater numbers would be a liability, and “human sea” tac- 
tics in this region would be out of the question. On the other hand, mobil- 
ity, firepower, and tight military organization would be advantageous. 
China lacks the means to control the air (and thus maneuver its limited 
armored and. mechanized units) in the UMR, nor can it supply troops 
over open terrain subject to continuous aerial observation and attack. A 
static defense of the principal invasion routes and of important economic 
and military centers would be one recourse. However, resupplying these 
static defense points would be extremely difficult because of the poor 
transportation facilities. Moreover, since static defense means essentially 
extensive fortifications, both the facilities and the supplies stockpiled 
therein would be vulnerable to chemical and biological warfare. 

Neither terrain nor population allow for a full application of the 
concept of “people’s war” in Xinjiang, by which an enemy would be 
drawn into the region, worn down by guerrilla warfare, and then driven 
out by conventional counterattack. In the first place, it is highly unlikely, 
given their experiences in Afghanistan, that the Soviets would allow 
themselves to be drawn into China and bogged down. Secondly, “‘people’s 
war” depends upon “secure rear areas,” and there is no such thing in the 
vast desert reaches and steppelands of China’s west. Only limited harass- 
ment tactics could be carried out from the mountains. Any hope for even 
a modest success for this “people’s war” strategy, moreover, would de- 
pend upon the reactions of the local non-Han population and the type of 
attacks launched by Soviet invaders. Even if the Soviets attacked with all 
of the conventional means at their disposal, the battle would be over very 
quickly, particularly if the Soviets were joined by a significant number of 
“rebel” minorities. While UMR forces would more than likely fight with 
great determination, only some form of outside intervention could save 
them from total defeat. 


The UMR in the 1980s 


At present, the UMR continues to be affected by the aftershocks of a 
decade of turmoil that culminated with the death of Chairman Mao and 
the purge of the leftist Gang of Four. There are lingering problems of 
leftism and factionalism within the Party; the economy has been battered 
by natural disasters during a period of liberalization and tentative reform; 
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the resettled Han youth are discontented; the always sensitive minority 
nationalities are restive; and there are fears of a destabilizing resurgence 
of fundamentalist Islam in the region. These problems are overlain by a 
significant drop in the prestige, and morale, of both the CCP and the 
PLA. 

Despite the introduction of more liberal and remunerative policies 
and more efficient management and production techniques, by early 1980 
there were only scattered signs of recovery. In fact, in some areas of Xin- 
jiang, most notably in the southern districts, there were reports of serious 
economic dislocation and “impoverishment”*° as well as declining civil- 
ian-military rapport. These may have contributed to an incident that re- 
portedly occurred in April 1980 involving minority nationals and units of 
the South Xinjiang Military District who were called to Aksu to “settle a 
local disturbance” in which several hundred soldiers and civilians were 
killed or wounded.” These events prompted investigation tours by the 
regional Party leadership to the “tense and poverty-ridden” south. While 
the reports mentioned that economic reform was being hindered by some 
cadres who were afraid that the new policies would not last and by natu- 
ral disasters, the “pernicious ultra-left influence of ‘bigness, public 
ownership, egalitarianism and poverty’ ” was said to be the basic obsta- 
cle.*8 

The lingering influence of radicalism may have been the result of the 
regime’s concern over the potentially disastrous effects a total denuncia- 
tion of Maoist policies and principles, upon which the previous thirty 
years of Party rule in Xinjiang had been nominally based, would have on 
the region. Some visitors to Urumqi have even noted that pictures and 
written quotations of Mao are still publicly displayed, despite the recent 
tarnishing of his image.” Indeed, some leading officers of the UMR 
might have welcomed the retention of some Maoist ideals and practices if 
only to maintain esprit de corps. 

That all was not well with Han-minority affairs was reflected in the 
apparent breakdown of relations between the local non-Han population 
and the regional military units and state farm personnel. The rise of mi- 
nority discontent is traceable to the Cultural Revolution period. Many 
minority cadres were demoted or dismissed. Mosques were ransacked and 
closed and the Islamic faithful were intimidated. Restrictions were placed 
on the use of minority languages and scripts. The numbers of Han cadres 
and settlers increased enormously, privately-owned plots and animals 
were not allowed, free markets (bazaars) were closed, and “revolutionary 
Han models” were established for universal emulation. Already suffering 
from an acute economic downturn, the minorities may have shown their 
resentment for being put in a position of competing for jobs and profits 
with the large (and heretofore heavily subsidized) state farms in the re- 
gion that were predominantly Han in composition. Realizing the dan- 
gerous implications of this, former leading CCP and PLA figure in 
Xinjiang and now CCP Politburo member Wang Zhen made a follow-up 
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visit to the worst affected areas of southern Xinjiang in October 1980. 
That Wang was in the region to deal with such problems was shown 
when he and Tomur Dawamat spoke jointly of the need for stability and 
unity in the region’s nationality relations, which were described as being 
merely “basically good.” People were reminded that “not so long ago, 
something harmful to unity among nationalities and harmful to unity be- 
tween armymen and people happened which had an adverse effect.” Or- 
ders were given to guard against any recurrence and to emphasize mutual 
respect among the region’s peoples. Later that month, either in response 
to or anticipation of similar acts of violence, the regional People’s Govern- 
ment tightened security by issuing a circular on protecting the lines of 
communication from both accidents and deliberate sabotage.~' 

Problems were also encountered among Han youths who had been 
“rusticated” to the region from urban centers like Shanghai. In late 1979 
Guangming Ribao revealed that “for the past several years” in some 
border areas inhabited by the national minorities, young intellectuals 
from the interior who had gone there to work had begun to flow back to 
intramural China in large numbers.** Such youths were reminded that 
“Soviet revisionism” had never given up its dream to subjugate China or 
attack its frontier areas. The regional Education Bureau and the office in 
charge of the settlement of youths in the countryside requested various 
units to help make conditions for these youths more tolerable. 

Apparently these attempts to placate the restive youths did not meet 
with much success in Xinjiang. The Hong Kong Times, for example, 
claimed that in November 1980 some 70,000 Shanghai youths in Aksu 
staged a sit-in and demonstration over the lack of jobs for them in their 
home municipality.” The newspaper said that the demonstration had re- 
quired another visit from Wang Zhen, who flew from Beijing and ordered 
strong-arm methods to suppress it.** Incidents such as this caused the 
regional and central authorities great concern. They could hardly have 
been insensitive to the unsettling effects such events could have at a time 
when the whole country was experiencing economic difficulties and a 
wave of fundamentalist Islamic resurgence and Soviet interventionism 
was sweeping the regions near the UMR. 

The regional response largely took the form of measures to improve 
the livelihood and cater to the cultural and religious beliefs of the non- 
Han groups. First, there has been a concerted effort to wipe out ill-feel- 
ings resulting from attempts made during the Cultural Revolution to de- 


stroy Islam. Mosques have been reopened for services, elaborate and ` 


extravagant Islamic weddings are performed by imams, and the limited 
number of the Koran are being supplemented by copies printed in Bei- 
jing. Among the tasks outlined for the rejuvenated Xinjiang Islamic Asso- 
ciation were organizing and supporting Islamic forms of academic 
studies, enhancing unity between believers and non-believers, developing 
friendly contacts with Muslims in all countries in line with the country’s 
foreign policy, and working for China’s socialist modernization. Religious 


ad 
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persons were told to be patriotic and support the leadership of the CCP 
and not use religion to spread rumors, sow dissension, or undermine 
unity between the nationalities. In fact, earlier warnings along this line 
had been made, by coincidence in April, when Xiao Xianfa, China’s di- 
rector of Religious Affairs, claimed that “some religious dissidents” had 
used their restored freedoms for disruptive purposes.” In fact, the actual 
result of these “relaxed” policies in Xinjiang was a “controlled revival- 
ism,” sponsored and closely managed by the CCP. 

Second, in a surprising move, the CCP leadership has apparently 
agreed to the reinstatement of the Arabic script as the official means of 
writing the Uygur and Kazakh languages in Xinjiang.°° The modified 
Latin script, introduced in June 1958 as a replacement for the slightly 
modified Cyrillic alphabet initiated in 1956, had met with considerable 
opposition among the minorities, who deemed it to be another example of 
Han cultural chauvinism. Although some Han cadres in the region (par- 
ticularly security-conscious elements) will view this move as a step back- 
wards, it seems to have been welcomed by the minority ethnic groups. 

Third, considerable emphasis is being placed on the rehabilitation 
and training of minority nationality cadres. On February 4, 1980, Peo- 
ple’s Daily bemoaned the fact that while the minority population of 
China was only 6%, less than 5% of the country’s total cadre force was 
from the non-Han groups. The shortage was especially acute among 
technical cadres. There were also problems of underemployment, dis- 
crimination, and disrespect of minority cadres. The authorities stipulated 
that all signs of “Great Han chauvinism” should disappear and that there 
should be a fixed proportion of trained, professionally competent minor- 
ity cadres. 

Fourth, particular attention has been given to rectifying the serious 
socioeconomic problems of southern Xinjiang. Work teams were sent into 
the area to make detailed investigations and plans to deal with conditions 
there following an enlarged meeting of the regional CCP Committee in 
April 1980.°’ Some places were so hard hit by economic difficulties that 
the state was compelled to send in $4.3 million worth of relief, including 
food and medical aid. Agricultural and animal husbandry taxes were 
lowered or suspended, controls were relaxed on former minority land- 
lords and herd-owners, and the production of commodities oriented par- 
ticularly to the non-Han peoples was stepped up.*® The construction of 
the southern spur of the Xinjiang-Lanzhou Railroad from Turpan to 
Korla is also indicative of the regime’s desire to tie the Tarim Basin more 
closely to the rest of Xinjiang and China proper. As the railroad is ex- 
tended around the western fringe of the Takla Makan, the transportation 
of produce and commodities will be far easier than at present, as will the 
movement of personnel (including troops).*° It will also facilitate the de- 
velopment and exploitation of the reportedly rich oilfields in the Hotan 
area where drilling activities were intensified in 1977.4 

Finally, since 1977 considerable efforts have been made to normalize 
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relations among the troops of the UMR and between them and the civil- 
lan population. It was said that the Gang of Four and the Lin Biao clique 
had clandestinely dispatched their followers to spy and collect informa- 
tion about the activities of leading UMR comrades, with the ‘intent of 
“throwing the units into chaos.”*' “Bourgeois factionalism,” a euphe- 
mism for former radical Red Guard inspired activities, proved trouble- 
some and required continual criticism and study sessions. As the radical 
line was denounced and the more liberal policies of Deng Xiaoping were 
implemented, however, equally “undesirable” trends appeared, such as 
the belief that there was no longer any class struggle in China and the 
advocacy of a “bourgeois lifestyle” that was corrupting public morals. 
There were signs of agitation among young rural recruits who wanted 
either to return to their households to assist in production or receive com- 
pensation for lost household production caused by their absence. These 
phenomena were apparently so pervasive that Tan Youlin, political com- 
missar of the UMR, twice led a work group to deal with them in a num- 
ber of units. His assessment was that “class struggle . . . in the ideological 
sphere is protracted and acute and should not be underestimated.‘ 

In a speech by the UMR commander, Xiao Quanfu, at a political 
work conference held in May 1980, it was not difficult to detect a slight 
feeling of displeasure among. the regional military authorities with the 
policies of liberalization.*? He said that political work in the army was 
the “lifeblood of all army work,” and that in the “new historical period” 
when the nation was working for the four modernizations, political and 
ideological work in the army must be strengthened and not weakened. It 
was flatly stated that the role of political work simply could not be re- 
placed by material rewards or other means. On top of these worries, the 
regional command must have also been concerned about the general de- 
cline in the military’s image throughout China. Fewer recruits were com- 
ing forward for military service, and there was much talk about the lack 
of a future for youths joining the services. At the same time, the UMR 
was told to undertake belt-tightening budget cuts, make use of existing 
stocks, and repair or utilize old and discarded things.** 

A task of equal strategic significance among the UMR troops was 
that of vigorously improving cadres’ abilities to organize and command 
troops in a modern war by increasing their scientific and cultural knowl- 
edge. That is, there was a need to raise military capabilities while at the 
same time “getting to know” the local national minorities better. It was 
deemed imperative that the UMR units conduct in-depth reeducation on 
policies toward the nationalities, further consolidate and develop the 
unity between themselves and the peoples of the region, and help the 
localities in strengthening social order and security. Thus, the UMR 
leaders were witnessing a decline in public prestige and in morale and 
discipline among some troops that it was felt could upset sensitive Han- 
minority relations and affect the region’s defense against external 
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enemies. An incident of bloodshed involving Soviet and Chinese troops in 
the ‘lersadi area of Tacheng county on July 16, 1979, and the subsequent 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan certainly did not allay Urumai’s fears 
on such matters. 


Conclusion 


The recent rethinking and reforms that have been put into effect do 
not change the basic pattern of Han-dominated CCP rule in the UMR. 
Supported by the PLA and organs like the Xinjiang PCC, the Party’s 
authority in the region has been characterized by a monopoly of de facto 
power by the Han, and this will be slow in changing. While certain mi- 
nority nationality and religious customs and habits will be selectively tol- 
erated by Beijing, any sign of overt resistance or successionist ambitions 
will be dealt with summarily. Likewise, the various direct and indirect 
“linkages” that exist between the region and its peoples and those to the 
west or south will be carefully controlled by the regime. Because the 
treatment of its minority nationalities, especially the Muslims, has rele- 
vance to Beijing’s foreign policies, the image it wants to reflect is one of 
stability, progress, and prosperity of a CCP-ruled multi-nationality 
border region. The implication is, of course, that compared to the “sup- 
pressed and exploited” minority peoples of Soviet Central Asia, those in 
China are doing quite well. 

Whether or not this public image will be seen as credible, the danger 
for the CCP is that its current approach to policies in the region may go 
too far in the direction of arousing expectations that cannot be easily 
fulfilled or rekindling latent nationalist-religious aspirations that cannot 
be peacefully restrained. The CCP would want to be very careful not to 
allow ideological fanaticism, whether foreign or indigenous, to detract 
from its national security interests in a region as strategic, and sensitive, 
as the UMR. At the same time, it must see to it that the people’s so- 
cloeconomic conditions develop at an acceptably equitable rate. The cru- 
cial test, of course, will be to balance these demands, especially in the 
light of dissatisfaction among some high-ranking military cadres with the 
newer reformist policies passed down from Beijing. 

Perhaps this explains why an experienced “manager” like’ Wang 
Enmao has been returned to the region. Presumably, he has the ca- 
pability to act firmly as a “balancer” in regional affairs because he is 
acceptable to both civilian and military authorities and familiar to the 
local population. The many problems of the region alone demand the 
return of Wang and his style of leadership. In a speech shortly after his 
return to Urumqi in October 1981, Wang emphasized six points, the 
most important of which was that unity in all quarters was the most 
crucial demand of the moment and the one upon which all progress and 
construction depended. Two months later, Wang was still concerned 
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about the fact that “some problems still exist in the course of maintaining 
unity among the nationalities and promoting stability. . . .”” Some of these 
problems, he said, were very serious.* 

As a final note, should the predominantly Muslim resistance groups 
in Afghanistan manage to withstand the power of the Soviet Union and 
its communist puppet regime in Kabul, it might provide a “lesson” to 
similar groups in Xinjiang (or, for that matter, in Soviet Central Asia).*¢ 
The “echo effects” of the Afghani situation, and the more general Islamic 
revivalism, in China’s west are difficult to measure, but there are indica- 
tions that Beijing has so far managed to divert them into nondestructive 
channels. Its ability to continue to do so, however, will depend upon solv- 
ing the most serious of the region’s economic problems, rectifying the 
complaints of the Han youths resettled in the region, and improving ra- 
cial relations and civilian-military relations.*’ 

In military terms, the UMR is both a “forward post” and an “ex- 
posed flank.” The technological superiority of the Soviet forces facing the 
PLA makes the tasks of defense and security extremely difficult. That a 
full-scale attack would probably cut off much of the UMR from the rest 
of China, however, does not necessarily mean either a complete, immedi- 
ate defeat of the Chinese forces or a complete victory for China’s invad- 
ers. While Beijing formerly may have been willing to “give ground” in 
the UMR, as the region becomes more “Chinese,” either through assim- 
ilation or colonization, it may feel more compelled to defend the region at 
all costs.*® Furthermore, the mere proximity of the UMR to the highly 
volatile Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean regions requires Beijing to retain 
an active concern about the defense and security problems cf its Central 
Asian frontiers. 
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EXPORT PROCESSING ZONES IN TAIWAN 
AND THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


George Fitting 


WITH THE CHINESE STATE COUNCIL’S directive in 1978 
authorizing the establishment of special economic zones (SEZs) in Fujian 
and Guangdong, the government in Beijing embarked upon a path pi- 
oneered by the leadership in ‘Taipei some fifteen years earlier. The estab- 
lishment of export zones, for both regimes, is part of a set of policy 
initiatives designed to give foreign capital a pivotal role in economic de- 
velopment. By offering special privileges to foreign corporations, the 
zones are intended to attract large-scale foreign investment. The govern- 
ment expects the influx of foreign capital to act as the mainspring of local 
industrial development. As the economy becomes geared to the export- 
oriented development encouraged by the zones, the social and political 
systems are altered. While the benefits brought by the zones can be con- 
siderable, they do not always live up to expectations and can create new 
sets of problems for the government. This article will analyze the impact 
of the export processing zones (EPZs) on the economic, social, and politi- 
cal development of Taiwan and from this analysis offer some tentative 
conclusions about the impact of the SEZs in the People’s Republic of 
China. 


Economic Impact 


For foreign investors there are considerable advantages to setting up 
operations within the EPZ. Low labor cost, duty free privileges, tax holi- 
days, and developed support facilities all make zonal operations an attrac- 
tive investment. For both Taiwan and the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC), the decision to establish the zones was based on the assumption 
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that they would attract foreign capital, improve the international balance 
of payments, help in the development of native industry, and serve as a 
conveyor of up-to-date technology. 


The Case of Taiwan 


Foreign Exchange: In ‘Taiwan the statutes governing the management of 
the EPZs are designed to enhance the foreign exchange earning function of 
the zones. The statutes, first promulgated in 1965, stipulate that a branch of 
the Bank of Taiwan be established within the EPZs.' Foreign currency earn- 
ings of the enterprises in the zones are closely monitored by the EPZ admin- 
istration. The statutes allow for convertibility into hard currencies after local 
costs have been met. From 1966 to July 1980, the aggregate value of exports 
from the zones totalled US $6.4 billion while the value of EPZ imports 
amounted to $3.8 billion. This left a balance of $2.6 billion in foreign cur- 
rency, mostly American dollars and Japanese yen, in the Bank of Taiwan.” 
Costs for wages, telephone, electricity, rent, and locally obtained raw mate- 
rials are paid through the bank in Taiwan dollars. Of the total earnings of 
the three EPZs in ‘Taiwan between 1966 and 1980, approximately 75% went 
to pay for local costs, leaving a substantial amount of foreign exchange in 
Taiwan.° 

As a means of attracting foreign investment, the zones have been a 
great success, returning government’s input costs within a very short pe- 
riod of time. By 1970, five years after the opening of the first export 
processing zone in the port city of Kaohsiung, ‘Taipei had invested a total 
of $12 million in setting up the zones. By that time the zones had at- 
tracted more than thirteen times that amcunt in foreign investment and 
more than eight times that amount in foreign exchange.* By October 
1980, 293 firms with a net capital investment of $300 million had been 
established in the zones.° 


Linkage Effect: As an incentive to foreign investment, the EPZ statutes 
stipulate that the import duties on machinery, raw materials, fuel, com- 
modity and semi-finished products shipped into the zones be waived. While 
this regulation has attracted investors, it has also served to slow the process of 
linkage between the zones and the economy of Taiwan. In 1967 only 2.14% 
of the commodities shipped into the zones was of local origin. By 1973 the 
local share of zonal imports had risen to only 17%.° 

Several reasons account for Taiwan’s slow response to the zonal mar- 
ket. First, in the early years of EPZ operations, imports of machinery 
that was unavailable in Taiwan dominated the goods moving into the 
zones. Secondly, although the location of the zones provided ready access 
to the world markets, inadequate infrastructure impeded contacts be- 
tween the EPZs and the local suppliers. Finally, Taiwan’s production of 
semi-finished products was not yet geared to the needs of the zonal enter- 
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prises. However, satellite industries did gradually develop. Currently, 
there are more than a thousand local factories that produce goods targeted 
mainly to the EPZ market.’ l 

Most recent figures show a substantial increase in Taiwan’s input 
into the zones. In the first ten months of 1980, 32.75% of the goods 
shipped into the zones came from domestic Chinese sources.® In the ten- 
month period between January and October 1980, ‘Taiwan’s imports into 
the EPZs reached $203,065,000, ranking Taiwan second only to Japan as 
a supplier of goods to the three zones.? 


Employment: The export processing zones have also been an important 
source of industrial employment in Taiwan. In July 1980, 81,147 persons 
were employed in the three EPZs. This figure represents 2.91% of Taiwan’s 
industrial labor force.'® If the number of persons employed in the satellite 
industries were included in this calculation, the EPZ contribution to the total 
number of job opportunities in industry would be even higher. 


Technology Transfer: ‘The record of the export processing zones as a 
means of obtaining advanced technology is mixed. In the early years of EPZ 
operation, some new machinery was introduced into Taiwen through the 
zones. Up-to-date electroplating, knitting, and ironing machinery as well as 
color television and printed circuit technology were all introduced into Tai- 
wan through the zones.'’ However, most of the operations in the zones have 
concentrated on the assembly of foreign-made parts. EPZ enterprises have 
the lowest capital to labor ratio of all manufacturing enterprises in ‘Taiwan.’ 
The government in ‘Taipei has consistently advocated that EPZ enterprises 
replace antiquated machinery. An editorial appearing in the Taiwan daily 
Hsin Wen Pao in February 1975, less than a decade after the establishment of 
the first zone, concluded that the introduction of advanced machinery into the 
zones is necessary for Taiwan to exploit the full potential of the EPZs.'° 

The EPZs have played a role in the formation of local skills. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1979, over four thousand local technicians were sent by 
employers in the zones to train in Japan.'* Technical cooperation agree- 
ments have also acted to increase the flow of technology into Taiwan. In 
the areas of quality control and marketing, the impact of zonal training 
has been most influential. The education EPZ personnel received in pro- 
ducing for markets in the advanced countries has helped spur the growth 
of ‘Taiwan’s own export industries. However, the record of the EPZs’ 
technology transfer has been marred despite these advantages. Local tech- 
nicians complain of the unwillingness of foreign supervisors to allow 
them to gain a comprehensive understanding of the production process. 
While Taiwan has made considerable advances in the manufacture of 
some advanced products such as color televisions, lack of native research 
and development facilities continues to restrain independent growth. 

Lack of patent protection for foreign technology helps contribute to 
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foreign management’s aversion to keeping locals technologically in- 
formed. Taiwan is not a member of the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Properties. Cases in which foreign patents have 
been stolen in ‘Taiwan lead foreigners to be extremely wary about putting 
too much information in the hands of local technicians. 


Long-Range Effects: ‘The short-term effects of the EPZs have been bene- 
ficial. The zones are an integral part of a set of policy decisions that has given 
‘Taiwan the second highest standard of living in Asia. The long-range effects 
are difficult to predict. The chief problem for Taiwan lies in the fact that the 
export-oriented growth typified by the zones is not based on a comprehen- 
sive, well-balanced national economy. Since the economy ïs so heavily depen- 
dent on both imports and exports and lacks a foundation for self-sustaining 
growth, it is extremely vulnerable to changes in the world market. Fluctua- 
tions in the world market of apparel or electronics, ‘Taiwan’s two largest ex- 
ports, have had severe economic repercussions on ‘Taiwan.!° 

For several reasons the EPZs have largely outlived their usefulness. 
First, the rising standard of living in Taiwan has decreased the com- 
petitiveness of the zones in relation to processing zones in other Asian 
countries. Secondly, restrictions on importation into the local market have 
led some manufacturers to prefer to establish plants outside the zones.!° 
Most important, the zones function as a catalyst for development chiefly 
in the beginning stages of export expansion. The main task for Taiwan 
now is to push for the development of a more independent industry—a 
task for which the zones are unsuited. ‘Taipei’s shift in emphasis from the 
EPZs to projects such as the Hsinchu Science and Industrial Park dem- 
onstrates an awareness that new institutions are necessary to push Tai- 
wan beyond the stage of development that the EPZs helped attain. 


The PRC 


In the PRC, Special Economic Zones can be seen as playing an 
important role in the total developmental strategy of the current leader- 
ship. This strategy calls for a concentration of resources in capital-inten- 
sive projects in an effort to skip the stage of reliance on labor-intensive 
technology. The viability of this program hinges upon a large influx of 
foreign capital to finance technology purchases. The SEZs are an integral 
part of this effort to attract foreign capital. 

Naturally, the differences between the economies of Taiwan and the 
PRC will cause the impact of the SEZs to be quite different from the 
impact of EPZs on Taiwan. However, we can draw some conclusions 
from the ‘Taiwan case. In ‘Taiwan, a set of well-thought-out laws in- 
creased the economic value of the zones. The laws governing the opera- 
tion of the zones in Guangdong and Fujian closely follow the pioneering 
lead of Taipei. Article 13 of the Regulations on Special Economic Zones 
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calls for the duty-free importation of materials into the zones; article 8 
stipulates that a branch of the Bank of China be established in the zones; 
and article 9 requires that a quarterly audit of factory balance sheets by 
the zonal administration be undertaken.’’ The foreign investments stimu- 
lated by the establishment of the EPZs in ‘Taiwan made a substantial 
contribution to Taipei’s reserves of foreign exchange. Given Beijing’s pol- 
icy of importing foreign technology, the earnings of the SEZs could con- 
tribute to a more favorable balance of payments. 

In ‘Taiwan linkage between the zones and the domestic economy de- 
veloped slowly. Beijing has sought to increase the economic impact of the 
SEZs on China’s industry by offering economic incentives :o zonal firms 
that purchase products produced in the PRC.!8 Recent broadcasts from 
Guangdong indicate that local officials are most sanguine about the effect 
the zones will have on local production.'!? However, lack of infrastruc- 
tural facilities and a backward domestic economy will inhibit the linkage 
process. In 1965, the infrastructure of Kaohsiung, where the first EPZ 
was located, was far more advanced than the current state of development 
in the areas set aside for the special economic zones on the mainland. 
Lack of paved roads, power facilities, and rail connections will hamper 
the linkage process. Recently, a foreign firm setting up operations in the 
SEZ located in Zhuhai, Guangdong Province, was forced to ship con- 
struction materials from Macao because local delivery bottlenecks delayed 
the project.”° 

Articles in the mainland Chinese press have spoken of the technology 
transfer that the zones will promote. In Taiwan, the training in quality 
control and familiarization with world market specifications that locals 
gained from the EPZ made it possible to upgrade the level of Taiwan’s 
own exports. For managers in the PRC who have been isolated from the 
world market, this type of experience is essential if their products are to 
find acceptance in the developed countries. But, as in Taiwan, the zones 
as conveyors of capital intensive or even advanced labor intensive technol- 
ogy are likely to fall short of expectations. 

In Taiwan, overreliance on exports for economic growth, the back- 
wardness of native research and development, and the key role played by 
foreign corporations in the economy have all made the economy ex- 
tremely vulnerable. Several factors suggest that despite Beijing’s adoption 
of a program closely modeled on Taipei’s lead, the economy of the PRC 
will be less susceptible to these tendencies. First, the contribution of for- 
eign trade to total national income is significantly smaller in the PRC. 
Even supposing substantial increases, the share of foreign trade should 
not reach the disproportionately high level that it has in Taiwan. Second, 
the PRC is fortunate to have both a broad base of raw mazerials and a 
well-developed foundation for self-sustaining growth. Total economic 
growth should be aided by zonal operations and export expansion, but 
not be dependent upon them. 
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TABLE 1: Relationship of GNP and Trade in the PRC and Taiwan, 1978 (in millions of 
U.S. dollars) 


GNP Imports %GNP Exports %GNP  Totalas% GNP 


Taiwan $29,891 $11,027 36.9% $12,678 42.4% 79.3% 
PRC $444,000 $11,100 2.5% $10,000 2.3% 4.8% 


SOURCES: Taiwan figures from Taiwan Economic Statistics; PRC figures from China: A 
Statistical Compendium (Washington: CJA, National Foreign Assessment Center, 1979). 





The Social Impact 


In looking at the social impact of the zones, we must be aware that 
the zones are an integral part of a whole network of foreign-owned ex- 
port-oriented industries. The zones themselves had a direct impact on the 
lives of the tens of thousands of people they have employed. The zones, 
and the export system they typify, altéred the structure of society, created 
new life patterns, and molded new social values. The impact of the SEZs 
on the social system of the PRC will be vastly different from the ‘Taiwan 
case. However, zonal production will place demands on the social system 
that will necessarily have an impact on the behavior patterns of a segment 
of the society. 


Taiwan 


Since the founding of the first EPZ in ‘Taiwan, the composition of the 
work force in the zones has been overwhelmingly female. For the em- 
ployer, there are strong economic incentives for the hiring of females. Ac- 
cording to the Investors Guide published by the EPZ administration, 
salaries of females are fixed at a rate some 10% to 20% lower than that of 
males doing comparable work. Since few of the women have been the sole 
support of their families, they are able to accept the low wages offered in 
the zones. In addition, their docility and “unwillingness to make trouble” 
have contributed to the hiring of a large percentage of female workers.”! 
In the first few years of the operation of the EPZ at Kaohsiung, the com- 
position of the work force seldom dropped below 83% female.?? Cur- 
rently, the percentage of females in the three EPZs is about 85%. 

The need for labor in the urban-based EPZs led to the launching of 
mass recruitment campaigns into the rural sector. In the early stages of 
EPZ operation, tour buses were sent out into the countryside, offering 
free transportation to and from the EPZs. These campaigns have since 
been replaced by the technique of recruiting workers directly from junior 
high schools. In the process, school officials are often bribed to “recom- 
mend” students to factory employers.” In 1976, girls from some junior 
high schools were graduated months ahead of time so that labor require- 
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ments in nearby factories could be met.** The EPZs thus had a direct 
impact on the lives of thousands of young women in ‘Taiwan. 

Housing for female workers in overcrowded dormitories became an 
early EPZ phenomenon. For many, the change from a rural family set- 
ting to a sterile institutional setting was psychologically difficult. The sex 
imbalance in the workplace caused increased competition for male part- 
ners. These women, cut off from their families and on their own in the 
city, have been censured by a traditional society that brands them as im- 
moral. As they pass the customary marriage age and find themselves 
without any form of alternate security, the future outlook becomes 
bleak.” They are caught in a traditional society that defines the role of 
women in terms of marriage and childbearing, but they are denied that 
role by the environment engendered by the factories in which they work. 

Inadequate and unenforced labor laws have led to the flourishing of 
a system in which the worker is exploited. The wage structure of the 
factories makes performance bonuses an important part of the salary, but 
bonuses can be withheld for the slightest infraction of factory rules. This 
gives management substantial leverage over workers. In addition, the 
bonus system has been manipulated by management to provide a means 
of reducing labor costs when business is slow. During lull periods, man- 
agement often “docks pay on any available occasion in order to adjust 
expenditures on labor inputs.”*° Even during periods of increased pro- 
duction, the wage scale remains manipulated by management and gov- 
ernment. Recently, factories in the zone have been experiencing a labor 
shortage. Despite this fact, however, salaries have not reflected a seller’s 
market.”’ 

Workers’ power to improve their position is minimal. The govern- 
ment’s reliance on foreign investments gives it 2 vested interest in seeing 
to it that the demand for cheap labor is met. Official policies work to 
insure the docility of workers in order to maintain the image of the EPZ 
as a “paradise for investors.” Labor unions do exist, but there is a close 
meshing of union leadership with the party and the stdte security appa- 
ratus.” The union thus functions to serve the interests of the employer 
rather than labor. State security agents are posted in the factories to help 
control any worker dispute. Within the factory, government propaganda 
closely links patriotism with hard work and acceptance of one’s lot. Dis- 
putes are branded as being caused only by “communist spies and non 
law-abiding elements” and strikers risk the death penalty.?° 


The PRC 


The experience of Taiwan indicates that repression of the interests of 
labor is the hallmark of the impact of the expori zones on a society. The 
zones are a key link in a system of foreign-owned factories, or joint ven- 
tures as they are called in the PRG, the profitability of which is depen- 
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dent upon a low wage scale. New social patterns arise out of the demands 
placed upon the social system. What, however, will be the impact of the 
SEZs on the socialist society of the PRC? How will society change as the 
export system develops? 

In ‘Taiwan, exploitation of workers was accomplished with the ap- 
proval of the government. In the PRC, there is also a belief that some 
social sacrifices have to be made in order to achieve economic goals. Sun 
Ru, the Director of the Guangdong Provincial Bureau of Trade, said in 
1979 that “Investors abroad would aim at profits. Whatever form of eco- 
nomic cooperation (with capitalists) it is, there exists exploitation. This is 
not new to us. In order to realize the four modernizations and develop the 
socialist economy, we’ll allow exploitation to a certain degree. ... What 
investors need is profit, what we need is modernized socialist construc- 
tion. We’ll each take what he needs.” Thus, despite the existence of a 
socialist economy, there are, as in the case of ‘Taiwan, strong incentives to 
ignore the interests of labor. 

Heavy dependence on female labor is not likely to manifest itself in 
the export zones of the PRC. The system of labor allocation will act to 
insure a more balanced work force. The regulations governing the SEZs 
stipulate that labor contracts with foreign companies in the zone be con- 
cluded through a special labor service company established by the zonal 
administration.*' The existence of this service will also limit the ability of 
zonal employers to manipulate the labor market. Unlike Taiwan, there is 
a large reserve of labor seeking to enter the city. The impact on the rural 
labor supply, even in the coastal provinces, is likely to be minimal. 

In ‘Taiwan, the spread of universal education helped upgrade the 
level of the work force. Despite a high rate of labor turnover, workers did 
adapt quickly to the demands of the work place. Lack of education among 
the workers in the SEZs in Guangdong has already caused management 
considerable anxiety. Workers, educationally unprepared for the work 
environment of the factories, have caused bottlenecks in production.’ A 
solution to this problem is necessary if the SEZs are to be economically 
viable for foreign investors. 

Relations between worker and management are likely to present a 
whole set of problems that did not arise in Taiwan. How will workers 
long accustomed to party control in a rural environment respond to the 
demands of technocratic industrial production? Officially, the foreigners 
have the right to fire workers. Nevertheless, people do not respond 
quickly to changes in their behavior patterns. Foreign factory managers 
report considerable difficulty in getting workers in the SEZs to acclimate 
themselves to their new work environment.” 

In ‘Taiwan, the establishment of the EPZs necessitated the construc- 
tion of dormitories, and workers, largely from rural backgrounds, found 
it difficult to adjust to dormitory life. In the PRC, the construction of 
similar facilities will also become necessary. In some industries, such as 
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textile manufacture, the close proximity of the workers to the work place 
is necessary because of the use of swingshifts.°* SEZ workers are likely to 
find the experience of factory work both discomfiting and disillusioning. 


Political Implications 


The decision to establish export processing zones is fraught with 
considerable political implications. Giving foreign investors a key role in 
the economy can alter, to a certain extent, the process of internal develop- 
ment. In addition, the international political position of the host country 
must reflect the economic stake of foreign corporations in the economy. 


Taiwan 


In the international realm, the expansion of foreign investment in 
‘Taiwan has been a considerable bonus to the regime in Taipei. As foreign 
capital flows into Taiwan, international corporations develop a vested in- 
terest in the continued viability of the regime that both invites and pro- 
tects their investments. Foreign investors inevitably seek to influence their 
government’s policies in support of ‘Taiwan’s international position. For 
‘Taipei, American investment in Taiwan has meant that there are addi- 
tional voices in Washington calling for the support of the regime in Tai- 
pei. The American Chamber of Commerce of the Republic of China has 
been most vocal in insisting that the United States continue to support 
Taiwan.’ 

Domestically, the political impact of the foreign investment attracted 
by the zones has been mixed. The legitimacy of the current regime in 
Taipei rests largely on the government’s ability to encourage continued 
economic growth. In the growth process, the zones have played an impor- 
tant role and thereby have contributed to the strengthening of the govern- 
ment’s political position. However, the economic dependence on foreign 
capital has also meant that the regime’s ability to control the source of its 
own legitimacy is weakened. The political power of the government is 
also circumscribed in a more direct way. Dependence upon investments 
limits the ability of the system to solve the pressing social problems 
engendered by the export system typified by the zones. 


The PRC 


The Chinese Communist Party has long stressed the interconnection 
between politics and economics. The decision to establish the SEZs repre- 
sents a shift in policy with many political implications. In the interna- 
tional realm, the decision shows China’s willingness to end a long period 
of isolation and plunge head first into the world market system, a system 
that Beijing has long denounced. China’s international position may feel 
the repercussions of the shift. China will no longer have the luxury of 
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making foreign policy decisions from a position of relative economic inde- 
pendence. Strong economic ties can create common political interests. 
Judging from the investment pattern in Taiwan, Japan and the United 
States may invest heavily in the SEZs, engendering a closer political con- 
nection between Beijing and Tokyo and Washington. 

In the past decade, China’s political culture has been characterized 
by frequent upheavals and shifts in policy. However, a viable program of 
attracting foreign investment requires a politically stable environment. 
Indeed, fear of political upheavals has inhibited the flow of investments 
into the SEZs. Recently, however, the leadership in Beijing has sought to 
mollify investors’ anxiety by offering insurance against political risk. As 
investments become more and more important to the economy, there will 
be greater incentives for political stability. 

The dominant position of the party in all phases of life has charac- 
terized the political culture of the PRC. The establishment of foreign 
factories should alter this pattern, at least in the regions where the foreign 
enterprises are located. In order to create a suitable environment for for- 
eign investment, it is necessary that ideological considerations be subordi- 
nate to economic expediency. A weakening of. the power of the party in 
favor of economic managers may occur. Within the SEZs, foreign man- 
agement may take an increasingly dominant position. According to one 
government official, “The party leadership at all levels will not be able to 
take the law into their own hands (in the management of joint enter- 
prises).’’°° 

The special economic zones have already had a direct impact on the 
administrative structure of Guangdong and Fujian Provinces. ‘Towns 
where the SEZs are located have been raised to the level of municipality, 
eliminating a layer of bureaucracy between them and the province. ‘This 
increases province level control because a buffer that formerly existed be- 
tween the SEZs and the province has been eliminated. The local leaders 
have also gained considerably since they now have control over the alloca- 
tion of resources formerly denied them. The central government has also 
given leaders in the SEZs the power to conclude contracts with foreigners 
without the approval of the government in Beijing.” Thus, the establish- 
ment of the SEZs has given privileges that were once the exclusive reserve 
of the Beijing leadership to much lower levels of government, weakening 
the control of the center in the process. 


Conclusion 


Economically, given the options confronting the leadership in ‘Taipei 
in the 1960s, the decision to establish the zones was an extremely astute 
political move. Faced with an inadequate resource base and a cut-off of 
U.S. economic aid, development of an export-oriented economy was seen 
as the key to rapid economic expansion. The EPZs played an important 
role in this scheme. The zones improved ‘Taiwan’s balance of payments, 
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acted as a training ground in some key skill areas, and gradually stimu- 
lated the growth of satellite industries. Some of the companies that were 
originally attracted to Taiwan by the EPZs later expanded operations 
outside the zones and facilitated the development of native export opera- 
tions.*® 

Politically, the zones were a means of attracting support for Taipei in 
foreign capitals. Considering ‘Taiwan’s precarious international position, 
the political effects of the zones have been mest welcome. Socially, the 
impact of EPZs has, in many ways, been negative, committing govern- 
ment to support a system characterized by the repression of the interests 
of labor. Yet, at the same time, the export-oriented growth represented by 
the zones has been responsible for Taiwan’s phenomenal growth rate and 
rising standard of living. 

For the PRC, the special economic zones are likely to run into diffi- 
culty in the beginning stages. The locations chosen for their establishment 
are some of the most underdeveloped on the Guangdong and Fujian lit- 
toral. It is perhaps hoped that the SEZs will spur foreign involvement in 
the improvement of the infrastructure of the region.” However, under- 
developed infrastructural facilities will hamper SEZ growth. 

The implications of the difficulty the PRC is likely to encounter with 
the SEZ program may be far-reaching, calling into question the viability 
of the current developmental strategy. The SEZs can be seen as one of the 
ways Beijing has adopted to finance technology imports in its efforts to 
skip the stage of reliance on labor-intensive industry. However, slow SEZ 
and export development may mean that imports of technology will have 
to be approached in a most circumspect way. Under such conditions, ex- 
pansion of labor intensive industry and the abandonment of the current 
emphasis on technology imports may become a more attractive policy op- 
tion. 

In the PRC, the social system will find it hard to adjust to the SEZs. 
People in the areas set aside for the zones have had little experience with 
the demands of urban life; many have never even seen a factary.*” Adjust- 
ment to the SEZs is likely to be a long process. Politically, the SEZs 
reverse Beijing’s avoidance of international ties and evince a willingness 
to sacrifice a certain degree of central authority for the sake of accelerat- 
ing the process of economic growth. 


George Fitting is a doctoral candidate in Chinese history at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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HUADONG PEOPLE’S COMMUNE, 1980: 
A SECOND LOOK AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


Gordon Bennett’ 


A SERIES of rural policy documents issued in China 
since 1978 suggests three important shifts in commune management, all 
of them aimed at achieving increases in agricultural productivity by better 
motivating farmers: first, allowing production teams (a basic unit of two 
or three dozen families) to plant more income-generating cash crops; sec- 
ond, allowing “contracted production” to tie people’s collective earnings 
directly to the amount of labor they contribute to the collective; and third, 
allowing families and teams to market above-plan production on their 
own at negotiated prices.’ ‘The new mood favors both experimentation 
and flexibility. Teams are now allowed to decide largely for themselves 
which reforms to implement, and the view is even expressed that abolish- 
ing commune administration altogether would be a good idea. 

Unfortunately, complete analysis of these policy shifts, including 
evaluation of commune performance and assessment of the place of com- 
munes in a “Chinese model” of rural development, suffers from a dearth 
of direct field observations. Fewer than five scholarly works in English 
reflect a stay of more than one month in a post-1949 Chinese village by 
the author!* Instead, investigators have been forced to deal with imperfect 
data that have the advantage of being available—Chinese documents, 
Chinese press reports, émigré interviews, and foreign short-term visitors’ 
notes—to piece together as much of the story as possible. 

The Huadong case study is just this type of effort. The original 
book-length report,’ based largely on notes taken by numerous visitors in 


*The National Committee on U.S.-China Relations of New York, arranged for both 
visits that provided observations for this paper. 
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the early 1970s, presents its clearest picture or the commune’s political, 
economic, social, and cultural progress as of 1973. The present article is 
based on two more recent opportunities to observe conditions firsthand. 
Mervyn Seldon, the book’s editor, and her husband visited the commune 
on December 16, 1978. My own visit took place on December 1, 1980. 
Both of us were able to spend a few hours at Huadong as members of 
delegations sponsored by the National Committee on U.S.-China Rela- 
tions. Since the original book portrait is fullest for 1971-1973, when data 
made available to foreign visitors were most abundant, the combined up- 
date here brings some of the story forward seven years, 

Foreign visitors once were taken to Huadong regularly; evidently 
this has changed. I am aware of no visitors in 1976, one in 1977, one 
group in 1978, and none in 1979 except for an Australian film team that 
shot scenes for “Something for Everyone,” part of a series on “The 
Human Face of China.” In 1980 one Chinese group came from Sichuan 
Province to acquire a strain of seeds, and one other foreign delegation 
came from Bangladesh. And whereas groups in the early 1970s were 
briefed by the Deputy Chairman of the Revolutionary Committee, 
Sheldon’s group and mine were briefed by the lower-ranking head of the 
Office of the Management Committee (guanli wetyuanhut bangongshi), 
Mr. Xie. When asked why the tide of earlier delegations had subsided, he 
replied only that “our commune is not well run.” Needless to say, there is 
much more to it. 

I would like to continue monitoring the commune’s progress through 
the 1980s, so I would be grateful to hear from readers who enjoy further 
opportunities to visit and observe Huadong. 


Structure 


One development of overall significance is the reorganization of 
Huadong into two smaller communes, perhaps reflecting the advanced 
experience of Sichuan Province where communes coincide more closely 
with standard marketing communities.* On December 1, 1978 seven pro- 
duction brigades incorporating 75 production teams from the northeast 
quadrant bordering Conghua Xian (county) were split off to form the 
new Beixing Commune. A similar reorganization was carried out at 
nearby Logang Commune, so that today Guangzhou Municipality has 
eight communes instead of six. 

The reorganized Huadong Commune corresponds to the former Tui- 
guang Xtang (village) while Beixing Commune corresponds to the for- 
mer Beixia Xzang—that is, one “administrative village,” one commune. 
Before the 1978 division, the farthest team from Tuiguang had been a 
distant 18 kilometers away; since the division, the most remote team 
members have a mere six kilometers to go for market days or meetings at 
the commune town. Huadong was left with 79% of its population 
(53,000) and 67% of its land area (100 square kilometers), and remains 
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more heavily populated than its neighbors.” This reorganization muddies 
the statistical waters somewhat. Even per-unit comparisons of pre-1978 
and post-1978 performance may no longer reflect progress accurately be- 
cause the detached brigades were smaller than the others and because 
they may have been less productive by virtue of their location in hilly 
terrain with the least developed power supply, communications, and mar- 
ket access. What is more, reorganization continues. From 23 brigades, 
295 teams, 1030 households, and 53,000 people in 1978, the figures had 
grown by 1980 to 28 brigades, 268 teams, and 54,000 people. Brigades 
are smaller than in the early 1970s, averaging 10 teams and 1930 per- 
sons, down from 15 and 3050, respectively. 


Government and Politics 


During the last two years of Mao’s life, Huadong’s leaders appar- 
ently were swept along by the anti-market current led by the Gang of 
Four. They enforced a series of rigid and unpopular policies that worked 
to inhibit individual economic opportunities. By 1980 the top leadership 
of the commune had changed, but I can only speculate that the change 
was connected to the repudiation of the Gang and its policies. At the time 
of my visit, the commune appeared to be reacting against the restrictive 
policies, but not yet pursuing newer and experimental facets of the mod- 
ernization campaign, such as “agricultural-industrial-commercial consol- 
idated enterprises” ( nong-gong-shang lianhe giye).6 The man reported 
in the book to be doubling as Chairman of Revolutionary Committee and 
Secretary of the Party Committee, Xu Yunchen, was not mentioned in 
1980. Reflecting the new formal separation of Party and government, the 
current Director (zhuren) of the Revolutionary Committee’s successor 
organ, the Management Committee, is Huang Bozhao. The current 
Party Secretary is Guo Yangchang. Unfortunately we could not find time 
to pursue what had happened to Mr. Xu. 

In 1978 Mr. Xie chose not to mention the Shanghai faction’s alleged 
misdeeds. In response to a direct question on the subject, he did suggest 
that “the management of the commune had been affected,” above all from 
the renewed emphasis upon political criteria for workpoint allocation (see 
below under “Economy”). Two years later, a week after the Gang’s 
highly publicized trial had begun, he articulated more specific indict- 
ments against their rural policies, but again in response to a direct ques- 
tion. In both 1978 and 1980, Mr. Xie’s reference to the Gang was official 
and correct. I am left with a superficial impression that not all previous 
“left” policies were unpopular at Huadong, an impression reinforced by 
my late 1980 visits to two brigades in Henan Province.’ 

The enforcement of anti-“capitalist” policies at Huadong started in 
late 1975, and lingered until the 3rd Plenum of the 11th Central Com- 
mittee (December 1978). Because the Seldon group’s visit coincided with 
the Third Plenum, their briefing could not be informed by the Party’s 
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new rural economic policies. At our briefing, this Plenum was flagged as 
a major turning point in state policy.® 

Under the Gang’s strict anti-capitalist line, it was required that all 
collective above-quota production be sold to the state at administered 
prices. “Commandist” commune authorities had exercised tight control 
over team production decisions. Most notable to Mr. Xie had been re- 
strictions on areas that could be planted to each type of crop, cash-earning 
“economic crops” being discouraged in favor of higher rice production. 
Only vegetables for family consumption and pig fodder had been legiti- 
mate family crops. Even growing roses had been “capitalism.” Numerous 
limits had been imposed directly on households. Sixty per cent of all pigs 
raised had to be sold to the state. Each household had been restricted to a 
maximum of five chickens. And peanuts had been forbidden altogether in 
private plots; we were told by Mr. Xie that commune authorities actually 
pulled up forbidden peanut plants in the name of “eradicating the roots 
of revisionism.” Rural market meetings had continued during 1975-78, 
although the proclaimed goal of state policy then had been to reduce pri- 
vate trading in favor of state shops.” 

These unpopular restrictions proved quite easy to reverse. The com- 
mune administration now limits itself to setting production quotas for 
each team. After teams meet tax obligations and sales quctas, they are 
completely free to pursue maximum economic benefit for themselves. The 
day of our visit was not a market day, but if it had been, we were assured, 
we would hardly have been able to make our way through the dense 
crowd. No mention was made of market control committees, the bodies 
that were once responsible for ensuring that middlemen were barred from 
participation and that prices negotiated between buyer and seller stayed 
within permitted ranges. Judging from general published sources, the 
Chinese government currently is relaxing its intolerance of middlemen, 
although only cautiously.!° Beyond the predictable reaction against indi- 
vidual economic fetters, active implementation of vanguard Four Mod- 
ernizations policies at Huadong is less visible. Asked which of the many 
new publicized policies were actually implemented, Mr. Xie began by 
observing that Third Plenum policies were welcome by both cadres and 
masses at Huadong, and then listed three policies that were most salient: 
(1) the March 1979 increases in procurement prices paid for state pur- 
chases of farm products, averaging over 20%; (2) a greater scope of deci- 
sion-making for brigades and teams, especially with regard to their 
production plans; and (3) the freedom to sell products above cuota on free 
markets at negotiated prices. Other reform policies have not yet been ex- 
ercised at Huadong, notably decentralization below the team level and 
organization of “joint agricultural-industrial-commercial companies” 
(nong gong shang lianhe gongsi) to manage commune production com- 
prehensively for external marketing. Mr. Xie expressed the opinion that 
people were more satisfied under the new policies, yet “personally speak- 
ing,” he added, “I think we have a long way to go.” 
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Huadong’s administration seems to be trimmer than it was before 
the reorganization. The staff of the Management Committee numbers 43, 
down from 58 under the former Revolutionary Committee. In curious 
contrast, Party ranks have actually grown. The figure of 1700 Party 
members reported to Seldon for the reorganized commune made ùp 3% of 
the population in 1978 compared with 2% in the early 1970s. Both Party 
and administration have moved into a new, more spacious compound 
with room as well for three mass-membership organizations—-the 
Women’s Federation (nu lianhe wetyuanhut), the People’s Militia (min 
bing tuan), and the Poor and Lower-Middle Peasants Association (pin 
xiazhong nong xiehut). 


Economy 


Water conservancy and hydroelectric works continue, adding to im- 
pressive earlier construction. Although the fundamental problems of 
drought and flood protection have been solved, several irrigation and elec- 
tric power needs still exist. Seldon records that the commune has three 
hydrelectric power stations, the second one completed in 1975 and the 
third one in 1977. Yet another reservoir and power station are under con- 
struction. The state contributed about half of the 2.3 million yuan of in- 
vestment for the first station, the other half coming from Huadong, Hua 
County, and Guangzhou Muncipality. As a result, while all households 
in the commune have electricity, heavy demands by nearby industry still 
cause local power to be shut off for one or two days a week during dry 
seasons. The factories and homes affected by the shutoff are staggered 
daily to equalize the load. The generators are low-speed, belt-driven ma- 
chines, equivalent to the state of the art about thirty years ago, producing 
about 100 kilowatts each. Most schoolrooms have electric lights. 

Rice yields have increased at an average annual rate of 5% since 
1957. Using newly reported figures, a revised version of the table on p. 75 
of the book appears in Table I. 

The rice yields reported in Table l are 96% of total grain yields, 
according to Mr. Xie. And the average of 25 kilograms of rice per month 
distributed to each team member reported to Seldon for 1978 increased 
marginally to 25.5 for 1979 as reported to us. In 1979, the total rice crop 
was 53.6 million jin (l kilo = 2 pn), of which 3.6 (7%) was paid in kind 
as agricultural tax, 13.4 (25%) sold to the state, and 36.6 (68%) allocated 
by production teams for their own collective purposes and for distribution 
to members. 

Small-scale industry has been curtailed, apparently in response to 
the new countrywide emphasis on productivity and comparative advan- 
tage. Seldon reports in 1978 that the commune factories employed 1500 
workers, up from 900 in 1973, even after the Beixing brigades were de- 
tached. In 1980, we were given a figure of only 1200 workers. There is 
some evidence of new undertakings: motor vehicle repair (mostly for 
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TABLE 1: Rice yields, Huadong Commune, 1940-1979 


Period Metric tons/acre Jin/mou 
1940s (average while China 
was at war) 0.9 300 
1957 (after consolidation of the 
new regime) 1.4 450 
1958 (after one year of Great 
Leap Forward Water 
Conservancy Construction) 1.8 600 
1972 3.3 1,100 
1973 3.0 1,000 
1974 3.0 1,000 
1976 3.4 1,137 
1977 (severe drought: 206 days) 3.4 1,140 
1978 3.6 1,200 
1979 4.0 1,347 


NOTE: 1 jin = 0.5 kilogram; 1 mou = 0.1518 acre. 


Huadong’s own trucks), and the manufacture of galvanized pipes, spare 
parts for electrical switch boxes, and garments (zhongshan zhuang). Mr. 
Xie revealed that a new cement factory was expected to begin operation 
in 1981. But the farm implement factory that had operated at full capac- 
ity a few years ago now produces its threshers only seasonally because of 
lessened demand. And the machine shop our group walkec through in 
1980 appeared dormant; four men were outside under a tree pounding a 
piece of scrap metal with mallets. Earlier negotiations with a garage in 
Hong Kong for auto repair by contract did not bear fruit. 

All this contrasts sharply with the Seldons’ impressions two years 
earlier. Bob Seldon, an engineer, found much to praise, and rated the 
farm implement factory “a good farming community machine shop.” 


It has old-fashioned, slow lathes and produces 8,000 [sets of spare parts] 
a year. Much of its output is subcontract work for a customer in 
Guangzhou, who provides parts to be machined and trains apprentice 
workers from Huadong. The factory has its own foundry. They make 
some parts of their own lathes, buy other parts, and assemble them all on 
the spot. They do not make the gear box and lead screw of one lathe (too 
long), but they do make and sell the wheels for overhead cranes. We also 
saw a spot welder that had obviously been made in the shop; this showed 
real ingenuity and technical capability. The rice thresher they make can 
process 250 kilograms of rice per hour. The factory produces 100 thresh- 
ers a year [down from 500 in 1973—G.B.], and also produces wheels for 
a pushcart and does the casting for spare parts. Some of their products 
are made of tempered steel, but most are made of scrap iron and steel 
supplied by the Guangzhou Machine Factory. Their designs showed a 
machine tolerance of 0.04 millimeters, which is average machine-shop 
practice in the U.S. They also do copper and brass casting. 
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Agricultural mechanization seems to have kept up with local de- 
mand. The truck fleet doubled from 20 in 1978 to 40 in 1980, although 
medium and small tractors only increased from 336 to 338. Production 
teams apparently already had an adequate supply of threshers. 

At the time of the Seldons’ visit, the commune market had yet to feel 
the impact of Third Plenum decisions. They were told during a Decem- 
ber 1978 interview with the Wang family that the household sold its side- 
line products, including a required 55 jin of every 100 jin of pigs they 
raised. The Wangs would purchase from a state store meat, fish, and 
preserved vegetables they could not grow themselves. Retail prices for ra- 
tioned items were much higher on the free market than at the state store 
(1.70 vs. 0.90 yuan per jin for pork, for example), but no ration coupons 
were necessary at the market. 

In 1980 the rural fair was meeting in the commune town of Tui- 
guang every five days, a schedule that dovetailed with nearby markets. 
Despite its new freedom to do so, Huadong does not directly market its 
own products outside the commune. The few vegetables it exports to 
Hong Kong, for example, are handled by the state procurement station 
and foreign trade departments. These bodies either contract with 
Huadong producers for supply at a fixed price or get the best price they 
can from their Hong Kong buyers and pass the earnings along to the 
commune. The state still purchases planned amounts of staple foodstuffs 
such as grain, pork, and peanut oil at fixed administered prices; but once 
planned quotas are met, there is no further official regulation. 

Agricultural work compensation and individual incentive policy are 
changing in interesting ways, although it is still the production team that 
decides on arrangements. As Mr. Xie explained it to us, there are now 
two work point systems in effect at Huadong. Under the first and more 
familiar one, each team member is rated at one of five grades each year 
before Spring Festival. Grade 1, the highest, brings 10 work points per 
day. Grade 5, the lowest, is reserved mostly for primary or junior middle 
school graduates new to the labor force; it brings 7 work points per day. 
Mr. Xie assured us that there is no longer discrimination against women 
in the grading process. This system is applied now to a shrinking propor- 
tion of the team’s tasks—applying insecticide, controlling irrigation water 
flows, and other “general cultivation” tasks performed between the main 
planting and harvesting periods. 

Under the second and newer work point system, known as a “system 
of responsibility” (ziren zhi), points are assigned to tasks instead of to 
people—notably planting, transplanting, and harvesting. Hence the more 
quickly a task is completed, the more work points one earns in a time 
period. The team makes contracts with its members for these tasks: for 
example, 50 work points would be given for transplanting one mou 
(0.1518 acre) of rice seedlings. Most team labor now is compensated ac- 
cording to this system. 
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In 1979 Huadong teams received 11.9 yuan per 100 yin for quota 
sales of rice to the state (an increase of 21% over the 197& price of 9.8 
yuan), and they received 17 yuan per 100 for voluntary sales above 
quota.'' Distribution of grain to commune members averaged 50 jin per 
month per capita in 1978, and 50.1 jin in 1980. Annual per capita cash 
income derived from collective undertakings, after dipping to 85 yuan in 
1975, rose to 125 yuan in 1977 and 142 yuan by 1979. Except for the 
“five guarantees” (housing, clothing, food, medical care, funeral) for the 
elderly with no family to care for them, no distribution is made on a 
strictly per capita basis any more. 

Mr. Xie was quick to attribute important effects to these changes of 
incentive policy. Before the contract system was reintroducec in 1978-79, 
he pointed out, the ratio between the highest and lowest compensation 
rates under the five-grade worker system alone had been so low (10/7) 
that people could benefit little by working hard. To make matters worse, 
beginning in 1973-74 the main standard for work point grading had been 
political— “the reddest political sloganeers got the most points.” As a con- 
sequence, productivity and grain output suffered, per capita income fell, 
and shortages of vegetables and peanut oil became a serious problem. 
Available pork had been too lean because peasants raised pigs only to a 
weight of 60 kilograms. Now that flat quotas are assigned instead (100 
kilograms per household is common), peasant families are more likely to 
raise pigs that yield fatter and tastier pork. 


Society 


The rate of natural increase of Huadong’s population was reported 
by Mr. Xie to be 1.6 by 1977 and 0.9 (17 births and 8 deaths per 1000) 
by 1979. For reasons unclear to our delegation, there was a small de- 
crease in total population in 1979. Housing remains a problem; brick- 
and tile-making kilns and brick construction are visible everywhere 
around the commune. 

The number of sent-down youth, mostly from Guangzhou, peaked at 
2,200 in the mid-1970s. A trickle of new recruits arrived in 1977, and 
none in 1978. Most were staying about two years, and by 1980 a mere 
200 remained. One had become a production team leader, and six had 
become schoolteachers. 

The commune hospital is slightly better staffed now then it was in 
the early 1970s. There are now 16 doctors, only two of whom are trained 
exclusively in Chinese medicine. The number of “barefoot doctors” has 
risen to 96, still more than three per brigade. 

Education has become nearly universal through junior middle 
school, and 1100 of the total 11,000 students in 1980 were enrolled in 
senior middle school, about the same proportion as earlier. 

The Wang family interviewed by Seldon in 1978 told he- they were 
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saving for a television set. By 1980 the number of sets in the commune 
totalled around 250, very few of which were owned by individuals. Every 
brigade has a television set now. Forty of these highly prized items had 
been awarded to teams for production successes. Programming is lively— 
drama, sports, performing arts, educational programs, English lessons, 
national news, and even segments of American network news broadcasts 
in English by satellite. Many programs are in color. China is importing 
components for television manufacture, and it would seem to be only a 
matter of time before television becomes as much a major means of popu- 
lar communication throughout the countryside as it is in urban areas. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, it will be useful to reflect upon the relevance of the 
update material presented above for epistemological issues raised by 
Huadong and similar case studies. 

(1) A large, wealthy, suburban commune near Hong Kong is excep- 
tional, and lessons derived from Huadong’s experience really tell us very 
little about Chinese communes in general. Huadong’s population is three 
times the national average, and its cultivated acreage twice the national 
average. In 1979 Huadong’s per capita income from the collective sector 
was 142 yuan (based on a rice procurement price of 9.8), compared to 83 
yuan countrywide.'? It is definitely suburban. And it is close to Hong 
Kong, even though trade with the British colony presently is a minor 
factor in the commune economy. 

All these factual premises are true. Yet precisely because of its “ad- 
vantages,” Huadong may function as a barometer of change in the com- 
mune system as a whole. If its response to some “Four Modernizations” 
policies has been halting, how much greater the hesitations must be at 
poorer communes where conditions for reform—fertile farmland and am- 
ple water, accumulated capital stock, and proximity to a regional city— 
are less favorable. 

(2) The book touts a “Chinese model” of development. The reader is 
led, on the evidence of only one successful case, to be overly sanguine 
about the triumph of collective principles over an evidently expanding 
private sector in rural China. Actually the book’s guiding premise (pp. 2- 
5) is that a Chinese-style development strategy, and the contribution of 
communes to that strategy, continues to evolve; thus the real “Chinese 
model” is a process model and is found in the stages of this evolution. 

Current “Dengist” policies merely modify the most successful earlier 
policies. Huadong’s present “responsibility system,” whereby teams make 
contracts with members for major farming tasks, does not signal a com- 
plete return to the flawed “paddy field management responsibility system 
of reward for production in excess of quota” of the early 1960s. 
Huadong’s private plots still occupy only 4% of the commune’s cultivated 
acreage, although the percentage seems destined to grow. The system of 
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unified purchase and supply—implemented through state plans, admin- 
istered prices, state procurement stations—continues to dominate the 
heart of rural commerce, despite marketing reforms. Moreover, Chinese 
press coverage of Eastern European alternatives has yet to yield policy 
emulations. The future role of collective principles in rural China is a 
real and intriguing issue. From the Huadong experience, however, there 
is no reason to believe that the communes will be barriers to further rural 
reform as opposed to being vehicles for it.’ 

(3) The method of cumulating visitor reports is suspect. No matter 
how carefully we might check and crosscheck reports of visitors of a few 
hours (“lightening visits” in the poetry of one reviewer) and couple them 
with scattered documents and photographs, a genuine history of Hua- 
dong, including its central controversies, remains beyond our view. I 
could not agree more. As soon as studies are published that overcome 
these weaknesses, the Huadong investigation will have fulfilled its schol- 
arly purpose and yield gracefully to its inevitable successors. In the mean- 
time, especially if Chinese authorities persist in limiting further field 
research by social scientists, no realistic alternative to this method exists. 

(4) Finally, the later “Society” and “Culture” chapters in the book, 
along with parallel material in this update, are less complete than the 
analyses of “Government and Politics” and of the “Economy.” This is an 
unavoidable consequence of short-term visitors’ predilection for first ask- 
ing about administrative and economic questions and only exploring 
other issues as time permits. The habit expresses a familiar preoccupa- 
tion with change and underscores the coutinuing need to probe enduring 
social and cultural parameters more thoroughly by the best methods 
available. 


Gordon Bennett is Associate Professor in the Government Department, University of 
‘Texas, Austin. 


NOTES 


1. Professor Ch’en Ting-chung of the Political Science Department of Na- 
tional Taiwan University, in a paper entitled “New Switch in Peiping’s Agricultural 
Policy,” presented to the Tenth Sino-American Conference on Mainland China 
(Berkeley, June 16-18, 1981), gives a convenient list of these documents (p. 23): (1) 
CCP Central Committee Document No. 37 (June 1978), popularly known as the 
“Xiangxiang experience’; (2) CCP CC Document No. 42 (July 1978), also known as 
the “Xunyi investigation”; (3 and 4) CCP CC Document No. 4 (in two parts, January 
1979), known as the “Two Documents Concerning Agriculture,” namely ‘Decisions 
on Some Questions Concerning the Acceleration of Agricultural Development 
(Draft),” and ‘Regulations on Work in Rural People’s Communes (Draft for Trial 
Use)”; (5) CCP CC Document No. 62 (August 1979), entitled “On Questions Con- 
cerning the Improvement of Management and Administration of People’s Com- 
munes”; and (6) CCP CC Document No. 75 (September 1980), entitled “On Some 
Questions of Further Improving and Perfecting the Production Responsibility Sys- 
tem.” 
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2. C. K. Yang, A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1959); Jan Myrdal, Report from a Chinese Village (New 
York: Pantheon, 1965); Jan Myrdal and Gun Kessle, China: The Revolution Con- 
tinued (New York: Pantheon, 1970); Jack Chen, A Year in Upper Felicity: Life in a 
Chinese Village during the Cultural Revolution (New York: Macmillan, 1973); Ren- 
min Gongshe yu Nongcun Fazhan: Taishan Xian Doushan Gongshe ti Jingyan (The 
People’s Communes and Rural Development: The Experience of Doushan Commune 
in Taishan County), ed. by Rance P. L. Lee and Lau Siu-kai (Shatin, N.T., Hong 
Kong: The Chinese University Press, 1981); and Tang Tsou, Marc Blecher, and Mitch 
Meisner, “Organization, Growth and Equality in Xiyang County: A Survey of Four- 
teen Brigades in Seven Communes,” Modern China, Part I, 5:1 (January 1979), pp. 3- 
39; Part II, 5:2 (April 1979), pp. 139-185. None of these reports attempts a survey of 
the commune institution as a whole, or of its pattern of change after 1958. See also 
Victor Lippit, “The People’s Communes and China’s New Development Strategy,” 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, 13:3 (July-September 1981), pp. 19-30; Steven 
B. Butler, “People’s Communes in China: The Functioning of an Administrative 
Unit,” in Select Papers from the Center for Far Eastern Studies, ed. by Tang Tsou, 4 
(1979-80), pp. 188-240; and Tang Tsou, Marc Blecher, and Mitch Meisner, “Policy 
Change at the National Summit and Institutional Transformation at the Local Level: 
The Case of Tachai and Hsiyang County in the Post-Mao Era,” in ibid., pp. 241-392. 
Other new studies based on extended single-village fieldwork are forthcoming, but 
there are discouraging signs that official Chinese willingness to approve fieldwork by 
foreign scholars is once again declining. 

3. Gordon Bennett with Ken Kieke and Ken Yoffy, Huadong: The Story of a 
Chinese People’s Commune (Boulder, Colorado: Westview, 1978; Folkestone, Kent: 
Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., 1978). 

4. W. E. Willmott, “Family, Lineage, and Team in South China Today: Re- 
view Article,” Pacific Affairs, 53:2 (Summer 1980), p. 296. 

5. This reduction of Huadong’s size to more closely approximate traditional 
socioeconomic spheres follows much of the logic of Skinner’s classic trilogy. See G. 
William Skinner, “Marketing and Social Structure in Rural China,” Journal of Asian 
Studies: Part I, xxiv:1 (November 1964), pp. 5-10; Part II, xxiv:2 (February 1965), 
pp. 211-228; and Part III, xxiv: 3 (May 1965), pp. 363-400. 

6. See “Chongqing Yangzi River Agricultural-Industrial-Commercial Consol- 
idated Enterprise Company,” Zhongguo (China), 3 (1981), pp. 15-17. 

7. Liuzhuang Brigade of Qiliying Commune, and suburban Baizhuang Bri- 
gade outside Zhengzhou. Both retain the brigade as the basic unit of accounting de- 
spite central policy allowing extensive decentralization. By the principle of adapting 
practice to local conditions (yin di zhi yi), these two small brigades (207 and 110 
households, respectively) with diversified lines of production are doing well with their 
collective management. One (Liuzhuang) even cultivates its private plots collectively. 
And both enjoy very high per capita incomes—-1277 and 813 yuan, respectively). 

8. The most important agricultural measures of the Plenum are: (1) The right 
of ownership by the people’s communes, production brigades, and production teams, 
and their power of decision must be protected effectively’ by the laws of the state. (2) It 
is not permitted to commandeer the manpower, funds, products, and material of any 
production team. (3) The economic organizations at various levels of the people’s com- 
mune must conscientiously implement the socialist principle of “‘to each according to 
his work,” arrange payment in accordance with the amount and quality of work done, 
and overcome equalitarianism. (4) Small plots of land for private use by commune 
members, their domestic side-occupations, and village fairs are necessary adjuncts of 
the socialist economy, and must not be interfered with. (5) The people’s communes 
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must resolutely implement the system of three levels of ownership with the production 
team as the basic accounting unit, and this should remain unchangec. (6) Organiza- 
tions at various levels of the people’s commune must firmly carry out democratic man- 
agement and election of cadres and make public their accounts. (7) For “a fairly long 
period to come” the national figures for the agricultural tax and the s:ate purchase of 
grain will continue to be based on the five-year quotas 1971-75 and that grain must 
never be excessive. “Communique of the Third Plenary Session of the 11th Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China (Adopted on December 22, 1978),” Bei- 
jing Review 52 (December 29, 1978), pp. 6-16. 

9. See ‘Socialist Big Fairs Are Good—An Investigation of the Transformation 
of a Rural Trade Fair at Haertao Commune,” People’s Daily, May 9, 1976. Transla- 
tion reprinted in China’s Finance and Trade: A Policy Reader, ed. by Gordon Bennett 
(White Plains, N. Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1978, and London: Macmillan, 1978), pp. 121- 
129. 

10. “How to Deal with Long-Distance Peddling of Rural Subsidiary Products,” 
General Administration for Industry and Commerce, Hongqi (Red Flag), 2 (1981), p. 
2. 

11. These figures are consistent with a recent detailed report on the structure of 
grain marketing in Guangdong and Hebei Provinces, although no one visiting 
Huadong to date has been told about “discussion grain.” Perhaps this is one way in 
which suburban communes differ from rural ones. See Neville Maxwell and Peter 
Nolan, “The Procurement of Grain,” China Quarterly, 80 (June 1980), pp. 304-307. 

12. Wang Binggian, “Report on Financial Work” (to the Fifth National Peo- 
ple’s Congress, Third Session, August 30, 1980), Beijing Review, 39 (September 29, 
1980), p. 12. According to a recent World Bank study of the Chinese economy, 
Guangdong Province communes as a whole rank above the national average in per 
capita income. The Economist (London), June 20, 1981, p. 45. 

13. Currently, the case for abolishing communes is argued on grounds of exces- 
sive administrative overhead and tends to originate from poorer regions. From Henan 
Province’s outlying Xiyang County, for example, Liuhe Production Brigade of Tanhe 
Commune is touted. In 1979 this brigade had 146 brigade cadres, teachers, medical 
personnel, and sideline industrial workers who were paid 537,100 work points, costing 
the brigade 42,968 yuan. By 1980 the number of such cadres had been reduced to 42 
and cost the brigade only 3,264 yuan. As a result, each commune member who used to 
contribute 144 jin of food grain for such personnel now. contributes nothing at all. 
“The most fundamental measure to solve the problem of the excessive burden on the 
peasants is to reform the system of rural economic management, abolish the people’s 
© communes and restore the administrative division system of district and township, with 
the district administrative offices as the county’s agencies and the township offices as 
the organization of basic-level state power. Township cadres should be directly elected 
by the commune members, and they should be provided for by the state.” Liu Yuzhai 
(Secretary of Xinyang Prefecture CCP Committee), quoted on Beijing Radio, August 
25, 1981; FBIS No. 165, August 26, 1981, pp. KI-K2. 


PATTERNS OF CHANGE IN A RURAL 
MALAY COMMUNITY: SUNGAI RAYA 
REVISITED 


Marvin L. Rogers” 


DURING THE PAST decade agricultural production has 
risen in Malaysia and the Malay villagers’ leVel of living has improved. 
However, despite incréased investment in rural development,’ the eco- 
nomic imbalance between the largely rural Malays and the predomi- 
nantly urban non-Malays (Chinese and Indians) has grown, and the even 
more striking income disparity between rich and poor Malays has in- 
creased. Although the government speaks of a “strategy to create a more 
development conscious and self-reliant rural community,”’? the Malay 
peasantry has not been mobilized to maximize its contribution to agri- 
cultural and rural development. The worsening trend of these economic 
imbalances, the increasing expenditure on agriculture, the reevaluation of 
development priorities and strategies, and the sense of urgency underly- 
ing the government’s efforts all demonstrate the need for longitudinal 
studies to examine the effects of the socioeconomic and political changes 
occurring at the grass roots level in Malaysia. 

This article is an analysis of social, economic, and political changes 
that took place between 1966 and 1978 in the rural Malay community of 


*The initial research for this article during 1965-67 was partially funded by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Further investigations were undertaken in 1978 
while I was in Malaysia on a Fulbright-Hays Senior Faculty Research Abroad schol- 
arship. The writing of this article was supported by the Research Council of the Grad- 
uate School, University of Missouri-Columbia. The analysis benefited greatly from 
comments by Musa Ahmad, Conner Bailey, Alvin S. Lackey, Benedict J. Kerkvliet, 
David A. Leuthold, Kit G. Machado, James C. Scott, and Fred R. von der Mehden. 
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Sungai Raya in northwestern Johore. It provides a longitudinal perspec- 
tive for earlier studies of the village and local leadership that appeared in 
Asian Survey in 1969 and 1975.° This analysis documents an impressive 
range of improvements since 1966. It reveals that the Malays have been 
beneficiaries in the government’s rural development programs, but not 
participants in the sense of being involved in formulating, planning, and 
implementing projects and contributing time, labor, or capital. It suggests 
that Malaysia’s rural development strategy has thwarted growth of the 
leadership, motivation, and institutions needed to initiate community- 
based efforts to raise the villagers’ standard of living. 

The research for this ‘study was conducted during 1965-67, 1976, 
and 1978. The initial fieldwork combined participant observation, a 
household census, in-depth interviews, and a survey of random samples of 
half the Malay men and one-fourth of the Malay women aged seventeen 
or older. The sample comprised seventy-nine men and fifty-five women. 
The survey was conducted by seven Malay university students (four men 
and three women) during the year of my residence in Sungai Raya. They 
interviewed 95% of the male sample and 96% of the female sample. Dur- 
ing 1976 I spent a week in Sungai Raya gathering information on 
changes in the community during the previous decade. In 1978 detailed 
census data were collected on every Malay household in Sungai Raya. 
Key questions from the earlier questionnaire were used in a survey of 
random samples of half the men and women aged seventeen or older. The 
samples comprised 101 men and 122 women. The census and survey 
were undertaken by six secondary-school-educated Malays (five men and 
one woman) during a year’s research on rural development in Malaysia. 
They interviewed 92% of the male sample and 77% of the female sample. 
In 1967 and 1978 Chinese assistants collected census data on the few 
Chinese households in Sungai Raya. 


The Community 


Sungai Raya, a predominantly Malay community of approximately 
1,000 inhabitants, is located midway between Kuala Lumpur and Sin- 
gapore.* It is six miles inland from Muar, a coastal city on the Straits of 
Malacca. Officially known as Bandar Maharani, Muar is the capital and 
commercial center of Muar District, one of the most populous districts in 
the state of Johore. Half a mile beyond Sungai Raya on the paved high- 
way from Muar is the primarily Chinese town of Bukit Pasir, which had 
3,536 inhabitants in 1970. Sungai Raya, one of many rural Malay com- 
munities in Muar District, comprises three contiguous villages (kam- 
pungs) under the jurisdiction of a government-appointed headman (ketua 
kampung). The largest kampung in Sungai Raya extends for a mile 
along the highway. It is the social, religious, and political center of the 
community and contains a mosque, two suraus (Muslim prayer houses), 
two cemeteries, two elementary schools, and two provision shops. ‘Two 
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smaller villages extend along both sides of two drainage canals (partés) 
perpendicular to the highway. One is a mile and a half in length, the 
other a mile. 

The community of Sungai Raya exemplifies many aspects of rural 
Malay society along the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, particularly 
in rubber-producing villages in the southern half of Malaya. The social, 
economic, and political developments that have occurred in Sungai Raya 
during the twentieth century parallel those changes that have produced 
the cleavages and tensions of contemporary Malaysian society. Whereas 
before World War II the villagers in Sungai Raya had preserved most of 
their traditional way of life, after the war, and especially since indepen- 
dence in 1957, an accelerated rate of change has profoundly altered the 
basic character of their society. Sungai Raya is representative of the more 
“urban” Malay villages in southern Malaya. Presumably it illustrates 
the pattern of social, economic, and political change that more isolated 
communities will experience in the near future. 


Social Changes 


Between 1966 and 1978, a number of significant social changes that 
occurred in Sungai Raya raised the villagers’ standard of living, improved 
their opportunities for social mobility, and heightened their political 
awareness. These developments reflected the government’s increasing 
efforts to improve the quality of life among rural Malays and the vil- 
lagers’ rising incomes. The most important changes were the migration of 
young Malays from Sungai Raya, the rise in the villagers’ exposure to the 
mass media, the improvement in educational opportunities and medical 
care available to the community, and the provision of additional govern- 
ment services and amenities for the kampungs. 

The population of Sungai Raya increased very little between 1966 
and 1978 because of the emigration of young men and women to obtain 
improved employment, to further their education, or to follow their hus- 
bands. The number of Malay families rose from 136 to 149, while the 
number of Chinese households increased from 16 to 17. The Malay pop- 
ulation rose from 822 to 878, and the number of Chinese residents grew 
slightly from 147 to 149. At the time of the initial fieldwork, 37% of the 
families had one or more sons living outside the kKampungs; 25% of the 
households had a daughter residing outside the community. ‘Twelve years 
later, 56% of the families had one or more sons living outside Sungai 
Raya, and 53% had at least one daughter residing elsewhere. 

As in kampungs throughout Peninsular Malaysia, the villagers’ ac- 
cess to the mass media improved after the mid-1960s and frequency of 
exposure rose. For example, in 1966 no one in Sungai Raya subscribed to 
a newspaper and very few villagers bought papers while working or 
shopping in town. Most Malays who read a newspaper did so in provi- 
sion shops in Sungai Raya, at a coffee shop in neighboring Bukit Pasir, or 
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at schools or offices where they worked. A decade later one of the shops in 
Bukit Pasir sold 100 Malay papers daily. Half were purchased by sub- 
scribers from Sungai Raya and nearby kampungs. The two provision 
shops in Sungai Raya continued to buy papers which were read by cus- 
tomers, as did several coffee shops and restaurants in Bukit Pasir. Since 
Malay custom, reflecting Islamic proscriptions against mixing of the 
sexes, did not permit women to sit in the shops and read papers, when 
men began buying newspapers and taking them home an increasing num- 
ber of women gained access to this medium. 

The significant rise in newspaper readership after the mid-1960s 
was a result of the villagers’ increasing access to the press, their improv- 
ing standard of living, and their rising level of education. In 1966 one- 
fourth of the men aged twenty-one or older read a paper daily, and half 
read a paper at least weekly. By 1978 one-third of the men read one or 
more newspapers daily, and two-thirds read a paper at least weekly. 
Readership rose even more significantly among women. In 1966 only a 
tenth of the women read a newspaper weekly, a reflection of their low 
literacy rate and very limited access to papers. In 1978, following a sig- 
nificant rise in their level of education, one-third of the women aged 
twenty-one or older read papers at least weekly. 

The rise in the frequency with which villagers listened to radio 
newscasts was less noteworthy. In 1966 only 37% of the families owned 
an operating radio; by 1978 the figure had risen to 65%. In 1966 a fifth of 
the men heard radio news broadcasts daily, and half did so at least 
weekly. By 1978, however, an eighth of the men listened daily; half did so 
at least weekly. The consistency in the men’s exposure to newscasts, dur- 
ing a period in which the number of families with radios doubled, proba- 
bly reflected increased reliance on television for news reports. Among 
women, radio listening increased. In 1966 less than a tenth of the women 
surveyed reported listening to newscasts daily, and only a fifth did so at 
least weekly. ‘Twelve years later a tenth heard news broadcasts daily; 
nearly half listened to them at least weekly. 


TABLE 1: Exposure to the Mass Media of Men and Women Aged 21 or Older 


Frequency of Exposure Men Women 
1966 1978 1966 1978 

% %o % % 
Read newspapers daily 24 36 0 18 
Read newspapers at least weekly 50 67 12 34 
Listen to radio news daily 21 13 7 13 
Listen to radio news at least 
weekly 58 59 19 44 
Watch TV news daily 3 16 0 18 


Watch TV news at least weekly 23 62 2 46 
(Number of cases) (62) (70) (43) (76) 
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The spread of television viewing was even more dramatic, reflecting 
rising affluence in the community. In 1966 most programs broadcast by 
Television Malaysia on one channel were in English, and only 4% of the 
Malay families in Sungai Raya owned a television set. Nearly one-fourth 
of the men watched television news programs at least weekly; virtually 
none of the women did so. By 1978 the situation was strikingly different. 
‘There were two channels, most programs were in Malay, and 48% of the 
Malay households had a television set. A sixth of the men watched news 
programs daily and nearly two-thirds watched at least weekly. A fifth of 
the women watched the news daily; about half did so at least weekly. 

During the second decade after independence, Sungai Raya con- 
tinued to benefit from the government’s strong commitment to education 
as a means of promoting socioeconomic development, of reducing the in- 
come imbalance between ethnic groups, and of raising the rural Malays’ 
standard of living. In Sungai Raya, as in villages throughout the country, 
the government sought to improve the educational facilities, to reduce the 
financial obstacles to education, and to maximize the academic achieve- 
ments of the brightest youngsters. In the early 1970s a new elementary 
school was built at the northern edge of Sungai Raya. This impressive, 
large, white structure with its big mural on one wall was one of hundreds 
of similar schools built throughout Malaysia in the 1970s. It replaced an 
English-medium school built after World War IT beside an older Malay- 
medium school. By 1978 the language of instruction had been changed 
from English to Malay as part of the national program to phase out all 
English-medium schools. 

During the 1970s a number of families in Sungai Raya benefited 
from a variety of programs designed to maximize the educational oppor- 
tunities available to village children. Aware that the cost of textbooks had 
been a major burden for rural Malays and a frequent source of complaint 
by kampung political leaders, the government instituted a program under 
which families earning less than M$200 per month could borrow text- 
books free. Ten percent of the families with children in elementary school 
borrowed texts in 1978. In the early 1970s some of the brightest youths 
began receiving funds to help pay for books and other secondary-school 
expenses, and a few received scholarships to attend special residential 
high schools in other parts of Johore or elsewhere in the country. In 1978 
a fifth of the households with children in secondary schools received a 
waiver of school fees or other types of financial assistance. Commenting 
on the range of programs to help kampung children, a perceptive village 
teacher remarked, “Today any bright, hard-working, poor Malay child 
can get ahead.” 

The dramatic postwar improvement in educational facilities and the 
increasing opportunities for secondary schooling were reflected in a rising 
level of education among the villagers and in higher levels of academic 
achievement by kampung youth. In 1966 only 29% of the men and 4% of 
the women aged twenty-one or older had completed more than four years 
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of schooling. By 1978 these figures were 48% and 34%, respectively, and 
10% of both men and women had attended secondary schools. ‘The rise in 
educational attainment was even more dramatic than these figures sug- 
gest, because many of the best-educated men and women had left Sungai 
Raya in search of urban employment or further education. At the time of 
the initial investigation, no Malay from Sungai Raya had ever passed the 
examination at the end of Form V (eleventh grade) that is a prerequisite 
for further formal education. Twelve years later, however, one young man 
had obtained a B.A. degree in actuary science in Australia and four oth- 
ers were studying at universities in Malaysia, Britain, and America; three 
men and two women were enrolled at the MARA Institute of Technology 
outside Kuala Lumpur; two men were attending teacher training col- 
leges; and five men and two women were enrolled in Form VI, the final 
two years of secondary school. 

The change in educational facilities after 1966 was paralleled by an 
equally impressive improvement in medical care available to the commu- 
nity. Responding in part to repeated petitions by Sungai Raya political 
leaders, in 1973 the government opened a small health center in Bukit 
Pasir on the northern edge of Sungai Raya. A second building was con- 
structed in 1976, and more facilities and staff were added in 1977 in 
order to promote family planning more effectively. 

In 1978 the center offered an impressive range of medical services for 
residents in Bukit Pasir and for villagers in Sungai Raya and surrounding 
kampungs. A doctor and a dentist provided free care one morning a week, 
outpatient treatment was available six days a week, and an infants’ clinic 
was held weekly. Traveling by bicycle, nurses visited homes daily in the 
nearby villages to provide pre- and postnatal care. In additian to medical 
care offered in the nearby schools, the nurses gave annual physical exam- 
inations and vaccinated pupils regularly for tuberculosis, polio, and 
smallpox. And all first-graders and new students had their eyes exam- 
ined. 

Women seeking maternal and child care or other medical aid at the 
center were encouraged to adopt family planning. During visits to indi- 
vidual homes, the nurses advocated contraceptives as a means of spacing 
infants, not as a way to reduce the number of children. The staff reported 
that virtually none of the women of any ethnic group (Malay, Chinese, or 
Indian) would use family planning without her husband’s consent. In 
1978 the center provided free pills and condoms. The pill was used by 
virtually all the women using contraceptives. The center, which had no 
information on the percentage of acceptors among married women in the 
area, reported that the rate was very low among women aged fifteen to 
forty-four, but that it was rising. 

In addition to providing medical care, the center attempted to im- 
prove the sanitation in Sungai Raya and other kampungs. Seeking to per- 
suade villagers to construct water-sealed toilets (tendas jirus}, the center’s 
public health officer argued that they had no smell, that they improved 
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sanitation about the house, and that they reduced the incidence of hook- 
worms and roundworms. Although the government had begun advocating 
construction of these toilets in 1965, it did not begin to promote them 
vigorously until the early 1970s. In 1966 there were more television sets 
in Sungai Raya than sanitary toilets. Twelve years later, 76% of the 
Malay households had a water-sealed toilet while 48% had television sets. 
The center’s staff attributed the change to its health education program, 
to rising family incomes, and to the piping of water to individual homes. 

During the late 1960s and 1970s, the government continued to pro- 
vide additional amenities for Sungai Raya and other villages throughout 
Peninsular Malaysia. Some were supplied as part of national and state 
rural development programs, while other, less expensive projects fre- 
quently were given as patronage in response to requests by local kam- 
pung political organizations or other village groups. The most important 
amenities provided for Sungai Raya between 1966 and 1978 were a com- 
munity center, a new mosque, and piped water and electricity for the two 
smaller villages in the community. 

In 1968 Sungai Raya finally got the community center (balai raya) 
that the villagers had repeatedly requested during the early 1960s. When 
the local State Assemblyman promised to secure funds if the villagers 
would provide a suitable building lot, the Headman and other kampung 
leaders persuaded the wealthiest villager to buy a lot and donate it to the 
community. In 1975 the center was expanded after an allocation of addi- 
tional funds. Seating close to 200 on folding chairs, it provided a meeting 
place for various kampung groups that had formerly met in the nearby 
school buildings. These groups ranged from political gatherings and con- 
ferences with agricultural extension agents to kindergarten and adult-ed- 
ucation classes. The concrete playing field adjoining the center provided a 
place where young men could play sepak raga? and badminton. At one 
time the field had electric lighting, but the lights were never repaired 
after being broken. 

During the 1970s Sungai Raya continued to benefit under the gov- 
ernment’s politically inspired program of building mosques and prayer 
houses (suraus) throughout the country. A new mosque, seating 500, was 
built in the mid-1970s at a cost of M$50,000. It was constructed beside 
the old mosque, which the villagers had financed and built before World 
War II. In the early 1960s, the Assemblyman had provided M$12,000 to 
renovate and expand this building. In 1978 the government financed con- 
struction of an impressive brick and wooden surau in one of the two 
smaller villages in Sungai Raya. 

In the early 1970s, the government responded to the villagers’ re- 
peated requests for piped water and electricity for the two smaller vil- 
lages. In 1966 piped water was available only to houses along the 
highway through Sungai Raya, and those without piped water carried 
water from standpipes along the highway or from wells near their homes. 
In 1973 pipes were laid along the dirt roads through the smaller villages. 
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Whereas in 1966 only 18% of the Malay households in Sungai Raya had 
had piped water, by 1978 the figure had risen to 71%.° Electricity first 
became available to houses along the highway in 1965, and in the early 
1970s to the two smaller kampungs. The percentage of families with elec- 
tricity rose from 45 to 79 between 1966 and 1978. Households that did 
not have access to this service or could not afford the cost of installation 
continued to rely on kerosene lamps or kerosene-burning pressure lan- 
terns. During my casual conversations in 1978, a number of villagers 
indicated that the provision of water and electricity for the two smaller 
kampungs was the most significant change in Sungai Raya during the 
previous decade. 


Economic Changes 


When I returned to Sungai Raya in 1978, I was immediately struck 
by the signs of greater affluence and changing life-styles. The movement 
of new families into the kampungs and the rise in incomes had encour- 
aged home improvements and construction of many new dwellings. 
Thirty percent of the Malay houses had been built during the previous 
decade, many on the ground rather than above the ground in the tradi- 
tional Malay style. Forty-seven percent had either been repaired or im- 
proved since 1966, at a median cost of M$945. In 1966 only 56% of the 
Malay families used corrugated iron roofing rather than thatch (atap); 12 
years later 87% used this more durable material. Adopting urban niceties, 
many had added potted orchids to the shrubs in front of their homes. 

There was little change in the pattern of landownership between 
1966 and 1978. Fifteen percent of the Malay households increased their 
acreage; 7% sold part or all of their holdings. Most purchases and sales 
were of one to three acres. While the proportion of landless families de- 
clined slightly from 32% in 1966 to 28% in 1978, the number of house- 
holds owning only one or two acres, including the house lot, rose from 
18% to 35%. The median landholding per Malay family remained at two 
acres, while that of the Chinese was still four acres. 

Most land in Sungai Raya was planted in rubber; some was in ram- 
butan, durian, and other fruits. The value of the land rose at least 100% 
during the decade after 1966 because of the increasing productivity of the 
rubber and fruit trees replanted in the early 1960s, the provision of water 
and electricity in the two smaller kampungs, the gradual growth in popu- 
lation, and the increasing desirability of Sungai Raya as a residential area 
only six miles from town. In the late 1970s, a developer built six single- 
family dwellings and duplexes that he was selling and renting to civil 
servants and affluent villagers. 

The pattern of employment in Sungai Raya changed very little be- 
tween 1966 and 1978. Two-thirds of the men and one-third of the women 
aged twenty-one and older continued to work as unskilled laborers tap- 
ping rubber trees, cutting grass, clearing drainage canals, et cetera. The 
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percentage of men working in “skilled” jobs, such as truck drivers and 
carpenters, or in “semiprofessional” positions, such as policemen and 
government clerks, rose from 11% to 18%. There was, however, far more 
occupational mobility than these figures suggest, since many of the best- 
educated young men left Sungai Raya to work as policemen, soldiers, 
junior government officials, or teachers. One young man, the son of a 
poor rubber tapper, was teaching computer science in Kuala Lumpur. 

During this period a number of Malays started a variety of commer- 
cial endeavors. Although the two provision shops begun in the early 
1960s had closed, a new, well-stocked store was opened in the mid-1970s 
by a villager who had started business in another kampung with a gov- 
ernment loan. A smaller concern was begun by an elderly Malay who 
bought basic foodstuffs in neighboring Bukit Pasir and sold them at a 
15% markup. In the early 1970s, several men began renting small, gov- 
ernment-built stalls in Bukit Pasir where they sold coffee and cakes, used 
clothing, meat and vegetables, and other inexpensive items. Working long 
hours, they operated with pathetically small inventories. In 1978 a retired 
policeman rented space in government-built stalls in Muar for his son in 
Kuala Lumpur who wanted to open his own radio and television repair 
shop. And that year another enterprising Malay in Sungai Raya began 
making concrete building blocks, toilet bowls, and Malay gravestones. 

Between 1966 and 1978, many villagers benefited directly or indi- 
rectly from numerous government efforts to assist rural Malays. In the 
early 1970s, three agricultural extension agents were stationed in Bukit 
Pasir. By 1978 two-thirds of those who owned rubber or fruit lands had 
replanted all or nearly all their acreage under special subsidized replant- 
ing programs. Sixteen percent of the households were raising one to three 
head of cattle, either to eat or to sell. Most had been obtained under the 
government’s Lembu Pawah program that provides villagers a cow with 
the understanding that the first calf will be given to the government. The 
Veterinary Department continued to provide free vaccinations for the 
Malays’ chickens and cattle. In 1978 the Village Headman and several 
other Malays received hundreds of small coffee and cocoa plants as part 
of a program to encourage cultivation of new and potentially more profit- 
able crops. 

The villagers’ real income rose significantly during this period. Ex- 
cluding the earnings of a school gardener who had won the national lot- 
tery twice, in 1966 monthly family incomes ranged from M$10 to 
M $500; the median income was M$80.’ Twelve years later monthly 
household earnings in current dollars varied from M$36 to M$3,450, 
and the median income was M$275.° Adjusted for a 61% increase in the 
Consumer Price Index, the 1978 earnings in constant dollars ranged from 
M $22 to M$2,143 per month; the median income was M$171.? Whereas 
the income of the poorest 40% of the rural population in Peninsular Ma- 
laysia fell between 1957 and 1970 because of declining rubber prices,'® in 
Sungai Raya the real incomes of each quintile of the Malay households 
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rose at least 100% between 1966 and 1978. This growth in earnings was 
reflected in a 1978 meeting at which more than forty men from Sungai 
Raya and neighboring villages heard an official outline a special govern- 
ment program enabling Malays to invest in mutual funds. In 1966 there 
were so few affluent villagers that such a meeting would have been incon- 
ceivable. 

A number of factors contributed to this rise in prosperity. The per- 
centage of men employed in “skilled” and other better-paying jobs had 
risen slightly. Nearly all the families had replanted their agricultural 
lands with improved strains of rubber and fruit trees which had matured 
and begun to yield. After a dramatic decline in the price of rubber in the 
late 1960s, prices rose significantly during the 1970s.!! Thirty-seven per- 
cent of the Malay households received financial help from children who 
had moved away, usually to urban areas. This assistance varied from 
M$5 to M$350 per month in current dollars; the median contribution 
was M$60. Finally, the meager earnings of a few families, especially 
those headed by widows and divorcées, were supplemenied by small 
monthly allowances from the Department of Social Welfare. 

Although all the villagers enjoyed a rising standard of living, be- 
tween 1966 and 1978 the income disparity between Malay households 
grew. In 1966 the top fifth of the families received 49% of the total Malay 
income, while the bottom fifth got 6%. In 1978 the top quintile obtained 
59% of the total earnings, and the lowest quintile received 5%. The in- 
equality was even more pronounced if one compared the highest and 
lowest deciles. In 1966 the top tenth received 33% of the income; the 
bottom tenth earned 3%; twelve years later the top decile obtained 47% of 
the total Malay income and the bottom received only 2%. 

Village respondents indicated that there had not been a comparable 
increase in the status gap between the haves and have-nots. The men’s 
attendance at Friday prayers in the mosque and other religious activities, 
as well as the villagers’ continued participation in social activities such as 
preparations for weddings, helped to retain social bonds within the com- 
munity. Cohesion had also been perpetuated by emigration of the best- 
educated youth. Had they continued to live in Sungai Raya while work- 
ing in town, their salaries would have increased the income gap between 
families and might have generated social cleavages within the community. 
Although not all families had shared equally in the community’s ris- 

ing standard of living, when I returned to Sungai Raya in 1978 I was 
immediately struck by the evidence of greater prosperity. Whereas 2% of 
the Malay families had owned cars in 1966, twelve years later 13% had 
cars, and the proportion owning motorcycles and motorscooters had risen 
from 6% to 27%. The front parlors of many homes were furnished with 
new, plastic-covered furniture. Coffee tables and television sets were 
draped with Malaysian batik, which had not been common earlier. 
Thirty-eight percent of the households had an electric iron, 27% pos- 
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sessed electric fans, 26% owned eight-track or cassette players, and 17% 
had electric refrigerators. 

The rise in the villagers’ standard of living was accompanied by a 
conscious adoption of many urban Malaysian practices. In many house- 
holds the free Chinese pictorial calendars used as wall decorations in the 
past had been replaced with large pictures of Malay or European movie 
stars and singers or with pictures of mountain scenery in Europe. 
Whereas formerly guests were invariably served inexpensive Malay cof- 
fee, in 1978 they were frequently offered Milo or soft drinks. Vases of 
orchids on the head table during social meetings in the community center 
also reflected changing life-styles. The tight jeans and T-shirts worn by 
some young girls and the young men’s long hair illustrated a dramatic 
break with traditional attitudes. In addition, young villagers married 
later than their parents had, and they had begun to choose their own 
marriage partners. 

In the final analysis, the most striking socioeconomic changes in Sun- 
gal Raya were the rise in the villagers’ standard of living and the social 
mobility achieved by secondary-school-educated young Malays who ob- 
tained jobs, status, and incomes that were unimaginable a generation ear- 
lier. 


Political Changes 


Between 1966 and 1978, several significant political changes took 
place in Sungai Raya. Although there had been a noticeable rise in the 
level of political involvement in the community during the first decade 
after independence in 1957, by the mid-1960s the pattern of political ac- 
tivity had become routinized. The politicization of Sungai Raya before 
1966 was due in part to the government’s increasing penetration into the 
villages and to the dominant Malay political party’s growing ties with the 
community.'* The pattern of political change after 1966 reflected the lack 
of new governmental efforts to mobilize the villagers’ participation in 
rural development, the decline of partisan competition in the state of 
Johore (a bastion of support for the ruling party), and the depoliticization 
of Malaysian politics following the May 1969 riot in the federal ‘capital. 
During 1966-78 Sungai Raya’s four major links with the government 
continued to be: (1) the Village Headman, (2) the local State Assembly- 
man, (3) the Village Development Committee, and (4) the local branch of 
the United Malays National Organization (UMNO). 

Village headmen (ketua kampungs) are members of an administra- 
tive hierarchy that extends from the federal and state capitals through the 
districts and subdistricts (mukims) to the villages. The ketua kampungs 
have jurisdiction over one or more communities, depending upon the size 
of the communities and their proximity to each other. They are the main 
link between the villagers and the penghulus, the salaried headmen of the 
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subdistricts. The ketua kampungs’ position as honorary community lead- 
ers accords them considerable status, but it provides little formal author- 
ity and no coercive sanctions. Their responsibilities impose endless 
demands upon their time and money, for which they receive a very small 
allowance. 

The present headman of Sungai Raya was appointed in 1962 as part 
of the government’s effort to accelerate rural development by replacing 
most ketua kampungs with more progressive individuals. His duties were 
increased in the early 1960s as part of the government’s strategy to enlist 
Malay support of its development prégrams. Between 1966 and 1978, 
however, there were no important additions to his responsibilities, a sit- 
uation that reflected the absence of any serious new efforts to enlist peas- 
ant participation in rural development. 

During the period after 1966, there was little change in the ketua 
- kampung’s role as the main link between the villagers and the govern- 
ment. Concerned about communicating with higher authorities and pre- 
serving social harmony in the community, he did not perceive of himself 
as the leader of locally initiated development. He looked to the govern- 
ment to provide additional amenities for the community and to raise the 
villagers’ standard of living. Sixteen years after his appointment, he still 
lacked the authority, training, patronage, and motivation to perform ef- 
fectively his numerous developmental responsibilities. Furthermore, the 
necessity of earning a livelihood as a small-scale contractor conflicted 
with the performance of his many designated duties. His annual allow- 
ance had been raised from M$180 to M$600, but without adequate re- 
muneration, regardless of training and motivation, he could work only 
part-time as leader of the community. 

The Malays’ second link with the government was their State As- 
semblyman, who had represented the Sungai Raya area since 1959 and 
had been menteri besar (chief executive) of Johore since February 1967. 
Tan Sri Haji Othman bin Haji Mohd. Sa’at was a prominent leader of 
UMNO, the dominant Malay political party and the key member of the 
ruling National Front, a coalition of Malay, Chinese, and Indian parties. 
Returned to office unopposed in 1969 and 1974, he decisively defeated his 
1978 opponent from the Islamic Party (PAS). A tireless politician, he con- 
tinued to maintain close ties with his constituents. Every Thursday he 
returned from the state capital to his huge house in a village three miles 
from Sungai Raya. That evening and all day Friday he met with villagers 
to talk about their problems and needs. Periodically the kampung leaders 
in Sungai Raya called on him to seek his help. Villagers acknowledge that 
sometimes local meetings were organized for the specific purpose of ask- 
ing his support in obtaining further governmental assistance. The As- 
semblyman visited all the kampungs in his constituency at least twice a 
year. When unable to accept an invitation, he often sent an UMNO 
leader from Muar or the Assemblyman from an adjoining constituency. 
At local UMNO meetings, religious gatherings, and other events he in- 
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variably delivered a long, politicizing speech designed to remind the vil- 
lagers of UMNO’s accomplishments on their behalf and to sustain their 
loyalty to the party. While these gatherings undoubtedly served to rein- 
force party allegiance, their importance as a source of political informa- 
tion presumably declined during the 1970s as the level of education rose 
and as exposure to the mass media increased. 

Sungai Raya’s third link with the government, the Village Develop- 
ment Committee, was established in 1962 as part of the federal govern- 
ment’s effort to increase the Malays’ political support and to raise their 
standard of living. Organized because of a directive from the District Of- 
ficer rather than in response to a recognized community need, it was di- 
rected (1) to encourage villagers to formulate requests for government 
assistance, (2) to plan and initiate community self-help projects on the 
basis of mutual cooperation (gotong royong), (3) to encourage villagers to 
make maximum use of their land, and (4) to increase the Malays’ aware- 
ness of government concern for their welfare. In 1975 the scope of the 
Committee’s responsibilities was extended to include maintenance of se- 
curity in the community, and it was renamed the Village Development 
and Security Committee. This modification, reflecting increasing govern- 
ment concern about communist terrorist activities in northern Malaya, 
did not substantially change the Committee’s role. 

Throughout 1966-78 the ten-man Committee did little more than 
periodically petition the government for further assistance such as repair- 
ing the mosques, expanding a primary school, or providing cattle for a 
few families. Attempting to mobilize the community for a new develop- 
ment effort in 1975, the Committee encouraged villagers to grow vegeta- 
bles and fruit on unused land about their homes. This initiative was part 
of a nationwide program to reduce the cost of food, which was rising 
because of inflation. Although half the families reportedly participated in 
this project during 1975, a year later only those households that had al- 
ways had gardens were still raising vegetables. 

The demise df the Committee as an agent of change was illustrated 
in another endeavor. In the early 1960s, it mobilized villagers once a year 
to resurface the dirt roads through Sungai Raya with crushed laterite 
rock provided by the Department of Public Works. Enlisting help from 
the families that benefited was difficult, and the roads were never as 
smooth as desired. In the late 1970s, discouraged by the problems of orga- 
nizing kampung support for this project, the paternalistic District Rural 
Development Office began resurfacing the lanes with a large road grader. 

The failure of the development committees in Sungai Raya and else- 
where was almost inevitable. Following the initial burst of bureaucratic 
enthusiasm in the early 1960s no serious effort was made to develop the 
committees as viable institutions that could mobilize villagers to contrib- 
ute time, labor, or capital for local improvements. In 1976 the Assembly- 
man from Sungai Raya stated. that since the government had a 
responsibility to raise the Malays’ level of living, he opposed insisting on 
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community-based development projects before granting further as- 
sistance. In Sungai Raya, as in other kampungs, the committee members 
received no training in the techniques of community development, they 
lacked incentives, and they controlled no resources.!? Furthermore, aware 
that UMNO used rural development projects as patronage, the members 
knew that appealing to the Assemblyman or to the UMNO headquarters 
in town was more effective than seeking assistance through established 
bureaucratic channels. 

The villagers’ fourth link with the government was the local UMNO 
branch, which included members from Sungai Raya and neighboring 
Bukit Pasir. It was one of 5,000 branches in Peninsular Malaysia in 
1978. Formed in 1959 in response to village initiative, it established ties 
between kampung political leaders and officers of the UMNO division in 
Muar, enabled villagers to attend political meetings and courses in town, 
provided a channel through which they could request governmental as- 
sistance, and encouraged local leaders to participate more actively in the 
periodic mobilization of electoral support for Malay communal con- 
cerns.'* Between 1966 and 1978, changes occurred in the branch’s leader- 
ship, its organization, its activities in the community, and its role in the 
national political process. 

The pattern of leadership began to change in the mid-1960s. Several 
teachers who had helped the Headman organize the branch withdrew 
from active leadership to devote their time to family and professional or 
economic interests. Few young men assumed positions of leadership. Sev- 
eral retired policemen, who had settled in Sungai Raya, exerted consider- 
able influence in the community because of their above-average levels of 
education and income and their familiarity with modern ways. In 1966 
the Headman’s older brother, recently retired from the police, was elected 
as the UMNO chairman, replacing the Headman. Between 1967 and 
1975, he and another retired policeman led the kampung organization. 
The Headman remained active in the local and division-level party orga- 
nizations, and in 1975 he was again elected chairman, a position he con- 
tinued to occupy. 

The key leaders in 1978 were the Headman, his older brother, and a 
teacher. When asked to identify the most politically influential men in the 
community, respondents insisted that the seventeen members of the 
branch executive committee were the key leaders. Ten of the eleven mem- 
bers living in Sungai Raya were interviewed. Whereas the teacher-domi- 
nated leadership in 1966 had an above-average level of income, 
education, and exposure to the mass media, in 1978 the branch leaders 
were more representative of the community in terms of occupation, in- 
come, education, and exposure to the media. During this period there was 
a marked decline in their sense of political efficacy.!° In 1966 two-thirds 
of the branch leadership felt that they and other villagers could exert a 
great deal of influence on the government to provide assistance for the 
kampungs, but less than a fifth of the other village men felt they had this 
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much influence. Twelve years later, however, only one-third of the branch 
leaders and one-third of the other men thought they could exert “a great 
deal of influence.” 

A number of factors partially explain these changes. Had there been 
a realistic challenge to UMNO’s dominance in the area, as there was in 
northern Malaysia, the teachers and others who dropped out of active 
leadership would probably have continued to work through the local or- 
ganization to advance Malay communal concerns. The exodus of villagers 
after independence included a number of young men and women with 
above-average levels of education, initiative, and motivation who might 
have assumed positions of leadership. The decline in the leaders’ sense of 
political efficacy probably reflected their rising level of political sophis- 
tication. It may also have been due in part to the villagers’ increasing 
belief that many party leaders were insensitive to the frustrations and 
disillusionment of their kampung backers and that some of the party’s 
elite were corrupt and engaged in nepotism and favoritism.’° 

In response to directives from UMNO headquarters in town, auxil- 
lary organizations were established that were politically insignificant. A 
separate UMNO youth group was formed in 1970, with all male mem- 
bers aged sixteen to forty automatically becoming members of this organi- 
zation and of the branch. The youth body had its own leaders, held 
separate meetings, sent delegates to the division-level UMNO Youth 
meetings in town, and participated in a variety of nonpolitical activities 
such as Koran reading contests and sports competitions. Within a few 
years, however, it began to atrophy because so many young men had left 
the kampungs. Furthermore, in the absence of partisan competition in the 
area, there was no sense of urgency about grass roots political activity and 
recruitment of future leaders. The youth organization’s chief role in the 
community was sponsoring two martial arts (silat) groups that performed 
before dignitaries at the opening of festive meetings in Sungai Raya and 
nearby communities.'’ The group was not assigned any major tasks in 
the branch’s systematic mobilization of votes during the 1978 national 
election. 

Although most villagers in the mid-1960s felt that politics was not a 
proper concern for kampung women, in the early 1970s a separate 
women’s UMNO organization was formed. Wanita UMNO comprised 
all female branch members, regardless of age. It was led by a widow, 
about forty years of age, whose late husband had been a teacher and an 
active branch leader. She was assisted by the Headman’s niece. These 
women had above-average levels of education and exposure to the mass 
media. In the mid-1970s the Sultan of Johore decorated the leader for her 
community service. While establishment of an auxiliary women’s organi- 
zation prompted more women to join the party, the group was politically 
insignificant. Its leaders attended at least one party meeting in town each 
year, but limited their activities in Sungai Raya to organizing occasional 
social gatherings for kampung women. Frequently when the Assembly- 
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man or other dignitaries arrived for an important meeting, they were met 
by a group of Wanita UMNO women, dressed in matching sarongs and 
overblouses, who beat flat rebana drums and chanted greetings. In 1978 
the Wanita UMNO leader spoke at one of the election meetings in Sun- 
gai Raya, but the women’s organization had no responsibility in the cam- 
paign. 

During the 1970s the Sungai Raya UMNO branch provided a com- 
munications link between the government and the villagers, served as an 
important channel for securing additional governmental assistance for the 
community, and occasionally mobilized electoral support for the UMNO- 
led ruling coalition. In the decade after 1969 it assumed an increasingly 
significant role in the legitimization of the political system, which was 
plagued with growing corruption. UMNO encouraged branch leaders 
and members to look to the party for help with community and personal 
problems. The Assemblyman contended that the key function of the 
UMNO branch was “to convey problems to the assemblyman.” Local 
leaders meeting with him in his home, at UMNO meetings in town, or 
during party gatherings in Sungai Raya discussed community needs and 
individual desires. 

Branch meetings were an equally important means of communicat- 
ing party concerns and fostering support for the UMNO elite and its 
policies. Held once or twice a year, the kampung meetings were ad- 
dressed by the dynamic Assemblyman, who delivered politicizing talks 
designed to raise the listeners’ level of political awareness and concern, to 
revive their appreciation of UMNO’s efforts on the behalf of Malays, and 
to sustain party loyalty. Other political gatherings, such as a two-day 
fund-raising fair in 1978 organized by the UMNO branch and the Sun- 
gai Raya parent-teachers association, always included speeches by the 
Assemblyman or his representative. While branch meetings effectively 
communicated party views and concerns, their relative importance as a 
source of general political information presumably declined during the 
1970s as the villagers’ levels of education and exposure to the mass media 
rose. 

Representation of the local party organization at UMNO meetings 
in town, however, continued to have an important communications role. 
Following the formation of the UMNO Youth and Wanita UMNO aux- 
iliaries, members of these groups joined the key branch leaders in peri- 
odically attending division-level meetings. These provided an important 
opportunity for the most politically active villagers to listen to politicizing 
talks by the Menteri Besar, members of parliament, and other prominent 
UMNO leaders. These respected spokesmen communicated party con- 
cerns and sought to heighten partisan loyalty. One such meeting attended 
by four men from Sungai Raya in 1976 displayed considerably more 
pomp and ceremony than a comparable gathering a decade earlier. Na- 
tional and state leaders urged nearly 300 kampung representatives to re- 
cruit new members and presented a trophy to the branch that had enlisted 
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the most new supporters. In a tone of exhortation not heard at a similar 
assembly ten years before, they called upon the local stalwarts to support 
government efforts to eliminate communist guerrillas and subversives. 
This threat was likened to the armed communist insurrection in Malaya 
between 1948 and 1960. 

UMNO’s increasing use of rural development projects as patronage 
heightened the local branch’s importance as a channel for requesting ad- 
ditional assistance from the government. While nearly all groups in Sun- 
gai Raya sought aid from government offices in town, by 1978 the 
kampung UMNO organization, headed by the Village Headman, was 
widely recognized as the community’s most important channel for help. 
The Assemblyman acknowledged that the most efficient way for villagers 
to secure benefits was to apply to the government through the UMNO 
division headquarters-or to contact him personally. ‘Typed copies of the 
branch’s requests were usually sent to the party headquarters in town, to 
the government department concerned, and to the Assemblyman in his 
capacity as head of the state government. ‘These appeals frequently sup- 
plemented those sent by the Kampung Development Committee. 

Various incidents in 1978 demonstrated the villagers’ growing per- 
ception of the branch as a prime source for obtaining rural development 
assistance and of the party or government as a horn of plenty. Early that 
year the Assemblyman asked the UMNO branches in two subdistricts to 
submit lists of improvements needed in their communities. The Sungai 
Raya UMNO executive committee compiled a list of projects costing 
M $30,000. Later, however, the chairman thought of other items that the 
community could use. These were added to the list, which eventually to- 
taled M$83,000. The expanded requests included funds to pave several 
dirt roads in the area, to build a new prayer house (surau), to repair and 
expand the washing area next to the old surau in Sungai Raya, to erect a 
new fence and canteen for the old school in Sungai Raya, to purchase 
playground equipment for the families living at the police station on the 
edge of Sungai Raya, and to subsidize the women’s group in Sungai 
Raya. The combined appeals from the UMNO branches in the two sub- 
districts totaled nearly M$225,000. Unable to meet all their requests, the 
Assemblyman allocated M$43,000 for the Sungai Raya branch. When 
the chairman informed the executive committee of what had happened, 
the Secretary immediately submitted another appeal to the division 
UMNO headquarters asking for an additional M$24,000 to finance a 
new surau in one of the smaller Aampungs in Sungai Raya, a community 
center for the Malay neighborhood in Bukit Pasir, and various kinds of 
musical and sports equipment. Another branch executive committee 
member, who was also head of the community youth organization, Belza, 
wrote the UMNO headquarters seeking money to purchase a public ad- 
dress system, a mimeograph machine, and a typewriter. 

In the 1978 election, the Sungai Raya branch, established originally 
to ensure continued Malay political domination, again sought to mobilize 
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the community in support of the UMNO-led government. When the elec- 
tion was called, the branch chairman (the Headman) converted his large 
kitchen into an “operations room.” Maps and charts were put up with 
data on the number, sex, and ethnic background of the voters in the local 
polling areas. A ten-member election committee was formed in accor- 
dance with instructions received from the UMNO headquarters in town. 
These men and women served as leaders of ten subcommittees charged 
with various responsibilities ranging from “psychological warfare” and 
transporting voters to the polls to providing refreshments and securing 
absentee ballots for voters temporarily out of the community. Approx- 
imately thirty villagers actively participated in the campaign. 

Rallies were banned during the campaign because the government 
feared that communists or other subversive elements might cause trouble. 
However, political parties were allowed to hold indoor meetings (ce- 
ramah). The branch in Sungai Raya organized three such gatherings, 
which were attended by forty to seventy-five men and women. Speaking 
over, an electric public-address system, the chairman and other kampung 
leaders ignored the opposition party and focused their remarks on what 
UMNO and the government had done for the Malays. They repeatedly 
explained the proper procedure for marking ballots in an effort to reduce 
the number of spoiled ballots. Talks by the Penghulu and prominent re- 
ligious leaders from town added to the villagers’ understanding of the link 
between UMNO and the bureaucracy, reinforced their belief that re- 
ligion and politics are inseparable, and enhanced the government’s legit- 
imacy in their eyes. 

Although rallies were prohibited, in Sungai Raya as elsewhere, the 
ruling party mobilized government resources in an effort to maximize its 
electoral support. During the campaign the Department of Information 
office in Muar organized an evening civics course (kursus civic) in Sungai 
Raya as part of its regular information program. The community center 
was decorated with colored lights similar to those used to light homes 
during Ramadan, the celebration at the end of the Muslim fasting month. 
Wanita UMNO women beat rebana drums and chanted as the digni- 
taries arrived. During the evening 200 to 300 villagers listened to endless 
speeches by the Assemblyman, the National Front candidate from Parlia- 
ment from the area, the Penghulu, and other UMNO leaders from town. 
With only one reference to the pending election, the Assemblyman spoke 
for more than an hour about the history of UMNO and the UMNO- 
dominated government’s efforts to raise the Malays’ standard of living. 
Toward the end of the nineteen-day campaign another special meeting 
was held in Sungai Raya to celebrate the formal opening of a new gov- 
ernment-sponsored cooperative in Muar District. Organized by the gov- 
ernment, this gathering attracted nearly 300 men and women from 
Sungai Raya and nearby kampungs. It was addressed by the Assembly- 
man in his role as Menteri Besar as well as by other prominent state and 
district officials. Although the Assemblyman never mentioned the forth- 
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coming election, he spoke at great length about the government’s accom- 
plishments in rural development. He vividly contrasted the standard of 
living in the rural areas at the time of independence with that achieved 
under the ruling party. Again, the pageantry of the meeting and the sta- 
tus of the leaders present added credibility to their message and rein- 
forced the government’s legitimacy among the villagers. 

The branch conducted a house-to-house canvass as part of the mobi- 
lization effort. Forms supplied by the National Front headquarters in 
town were completed with information on each household and on each 
registered voter. This information included partisan sentiments, contacts 
with opposition spokesmen, and complaints against the government. 
Campaign literature was distributed, and voters were given cards listing 
all the information they would need to supply at the polling stations. As 
in rural areas throughout the country, information sheds were built near 
the polling stations, and on election day cars were provided to transport 
villagers to the polls. Working with copies of the registration list, cam- 
paign workers kept track of voters who had balloted. That afternoon the 
Chairman and others called on villagers who had not yet voted, urging 
them to do so. 

The significance of the activities of the local branch in Sungai Raya 
and other kampungs began to change after 1969 as UMNO became more 
entrenched politically, as the regime became more authoritarian, as cor- 
ruption became more prevalent, and as villagers became more politically 
aware. While UMNO and the government relied less on the voter turn- 
out that the local organizations could and did provide, they became in- 
creasingly dependent on the branches to help sustain their legitimacy. 
The pattern of mobilization observed during the 1978 election suggests 
that political meetings, election campaigns, and other branch activities not 
only reinforced party loyalty, but that such efforts also helped to develop 
a sense of participation in the political process and to legitimize UMNO 
and the political system. 


Conclusions 


The implications of this study extend beyond Sungai Raya. As in 
many kampungs throughout Peninsular Malaysia, an increasing range of 
government programs achieved impressive results: agricultural produc- 
tion improved, the range of public services reaching the Malays ex- 
panded, family incomes rose, and social mobility increased. However, 
while the level of living in Sungai Raya rose significantly between 1966 
and 1978, many villagers moved away from the kampungs to seek em- 
ployment, and the income disparity among the Malays widened. 

The political changes between 1966 and 1978 illustrate the institu- 
tionalization of the position of the headman as both the administrative 
and the political leader of the community, the primacy of his role as a 
communications link between the government and the villagers, and his 
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failure to become an initiator of change. During the decade after 1966, 
UMNO became the established channel through which the community 
appealed for additional aid. Whereas earlier the Malays had requested 
the government to provide major items such as water and electricity, a 
clinic, and new religious buildings, by 1978 the government was regarded 
as an almost unlimited source of assistance and the range of benefits 
sought was expanded to include less essential items such as electric fans, 
typewriters, and public address systems. With the decline of partisan 
competition in Johore in the mid-1960s, the depoliticization of politics 
throughout Malaysia during the 1970s, and the spread of corruption, the 
local UMNO branch in Sungai Raya became less important as an instru- 
ment for mobilizing electoral support but increasingly significant as a 
means of sustaining the legitimacy of UMNO and the government. 

In the final analysis, the pattern of change between 1966 and 1978 
was essentially one of rural development with limited community par- 
ticipation. While the villagers made increasing demands upon UMNO 
and the government for further amenities and benefits, they were not in- 
volved in formulating, planning, and implementing local projects, and 
they were not expected to contribute time, labor, or capital. Further im- 
provements remained almost completely dependent upon the efforts and 
resources of the state and national governments. Malaysia’s development 
strategy and UMNO’s use of rural projects as patronage reinforced the 
villagers’ dependence upon the government’s benevolence and dis- 
couraged growth of the leadership, motivation, and institutions needed to 
initiate community-based efforts to raise the Malays’ standard of living. 
Malaysia cannot maximize its potential for rural development until the 
villagers are mobilized to make their maximum contribution toward im- 
proving the quality of life in their communities. 


Marvin L. Rogers is an Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Mis- 
souri-Columbia. 


NOTES 


1. The total public development expenditure for agriculture under the Second 
Malaysian Plan (1970-75) was M$2.1 billion; the revised allocation for agriculture 
under the recently concluded Third Malaysian Plan (1976-80) was M$7.4 billion. 
(During the past decade the value of the Malaysian ringgit (M$) per U.S. dollar 
ranged from M$3.00 in 1966 to M$3.06 in 1970 to M$2.20 in 1978-80.) Under both 
plans 23% of the total public expenditure was allocated for agriculture. Investment in 
rural development, rather than just agriculture, was much greater than these figures 
suggest, since they do not include expenditures for education, health, social and com- 
munity services, and other sectors related to rural development. Government of Ma- 
laysia, Third Malaysian Plan, 1976-1980 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 
1976) and Mid-Term Review of the Third Malaysian Plan 1976-1980 (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Printer, 1979). 
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2. Mid-Term Review of the Third Malaysian Plan 1976-1980, p. 231. 

3. See my “‘Politicization and Political Development in a Rural Malay Com- 
munity,” Asian Survey, 9:12 (December 1969), pp. 919-933, and “Patterns of Leader- 
ship in a Rural Malay Community,” Asian Survey, 15:5 (May 1975), pp. 407-421. 

4. On Sungai Raya before 1966, see my Sungai Raya: A Seciopolitical Study of 
a Rural Malay Community (Berkeley: Research Monograph No. 15, Center for South 
and Southeast Asia Studies, University of California, 1977). 

5. Sepak raga is a traditional Malay game, similar to volleyball, in which 
players kick a small rattan ball over a net. 

6. Acknowledging great differences between districts, in 1978 the chief execu- 
tive of Johore estimated that 85% of the people in Johore had access to piped water. 
New Straits Times, August 24, 1978, p. 24. 

7. The initial census of Sungai Raya did not obtain information on Malay 
family incomes. However, during the 1966 surveys of half the men and one-fourth of 
the women aged seventeen or older, respondents were shown or read a card with in- 
comes ranging from M$1 to M$500 or above and were asked to indicate “your family 
income, including wages, or income from land, or welfare, or other income.” Estimates 
of household earnings were obtained from 70% of the Malay families; the median 
monthly income calculated from this information is very similar to that found in other 
studies of Malay Aampungs in the mid-1960s. 

8. In contrast, throughout Peninsular Malaysia in 1976 the median monthly 
Malay household income in current dollars was M$229. Government of Malaysia, 
Mid-Term Review of the Third Malaysian Plan 1976-1980, p. 44. 

9. Differences in the methods used to collect income data may have inflated the 
rise in household earnings. Whereas in 1966 Malay survey respondents were asked to 
indicate total family income from a range of figures on a card that was shown or read 
to them, during the 1978 census every household head was asked a series of questions 
on all possible sources of earnings and the monthly household income was computed 
with the respondent’s assistance. 

10. E. L. H. Lee, “Rural Poverty in West Malaysia, 1957-70,” in ILO, Poverty 
and Landlessness in Rural Asia (Geneva: International Labour Office, 1977), pp. 185- 
203. 

11. Although rubber prices fell sharply in 1975, they rose at an annual average 
rate of 23.5% between 1972 and 1976 in large measure because of the rising cost of oil, 
which increased the competitiveness of natural rubber vis-a-vis synthetic rubber. 

12. See my “The Politicization of Malay Villagers: National Integration or 
Disintegration?” Comparative Politics, 7:2 (January 1975), pp. 205-225. 

13. The ineffectiveness of village development committees in other states is ana- 
lyzed in Conner Bailey, Broker, Mediator, Patron and Kinsman: An Historical Analysts 
of Key Leadership Roles in a Rural Malaysian District (Athens, Ohio: Ohio University 
Center for International Studies, 1976); L. Conner Bailey, “Social and Economic Or- 
ganization in Rural Malay Society” (Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1980); G. 
Shabbir Cheema, et al., Rural Organizations and Rural Development in Selected Ma- 
laysian Villages (Kuala Lumpur: Asian and Pacific Development Administration Cen- 
tre, 1978); and Alang Perang Zainuddin, ‘‘Factors Associated with Level of 
Participation of Members of Village Development and Security Committees in Four 
Peninsular Malaysian States” (Ph.D. dissertation, The Ohio University, 1977). 

14. The branch is UMNO’s basic unit, usually serving the area of a polling 
station. The next higher level in the organizational hierarchy is the division, normally 
encompassing a parliamentary constituency. 
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15. Political efficacy was measured by asking survey respondents, “In your 
opinion, how much could you or other people in this village influence the government 
to help villagers here? Would you say that the amount of influence which you or other 
villagers have is: a great deal, just a little, or almost none?” 

16. While there is no readily available statistical data on the growth of corrup- 
tion, during the research in 1978, Malay villagers and urban Malaysians repeatedly 
commented on the distressing rise of corruption since 1969. 

17. Silat is a traditional Malay martial art form of self-defense that resembles 
karate and tae kwon do. 


CHINA AND SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENTS: THE DECLINE 
OF DUAL TRACK DIPLOMACY 


William R. Heaton* 


DURING A VISIT to several Southeast Asian countries in 
August 1981, Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang sought to assure their lead- 
ers that China did not intend to interfere in their internal affairs. Ad- 
dressing the highly sensitive question of Chinese support for insurgent 
communist parties in these countries, Zhao claimed that relations be- 
tween the Chinese Communist Party and these parties were “political 
and moral” and that China “would do its utmost” to see that the prob- 
lems “left over from the past” would not hinder the development of rela- 
tions with Southeast Asian countries.' Zhao’s statements continue a 
gradual process of Chinese downgrading of ties with the insurgent parties 
that has been occurring since the mid-1970s. This article seeks to explain 
the reasons for China’s withdrawal of support and will then examine 
relations between China and the respective parties from the mid-1970s to 
the present. . 

During the Cultural Revolution, China had cultivated ties with in- 
surgent communist parties in Thailand (Communist Party of Thailand- 
CPT), Malaysia (Malayan Communist Party-MCP and North Kali- 
mantan Communist Party-NKCP), Burma (Burmese Communist Party- 
BCP), Indonesia (Indonesian Communist Party-PKI), and the Philip- 
pines (Philippine Communist Party-PCP). Besides endorsing the call for 
armed struggle against the central government in these countries, Beijing 
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frequently provided material support to some parties and set up clan- 
destine radio stations on Chinese territory to serve them.? 

By the mid-1970s China had embarked on a policy of improving 
state-to-state relations with Southeast Asian countries while maintaining 
Party ties with insurgent movements. In 1971 China successfully nor- 
malized diplomatic relations with Burma, in 1974 with Malaysia, and in 
1975 with the Philippines and Thailand without renouncing support for 
the illegal communist parties. Beijing’s “dual track” diplomacy reflected 
its desire to accommodate the new international situation brought about 
by the ongoing Sino-Soviet dispute and the developing Sino-U.S. rap- 
prochement without sacrificing “principled” ties with brcther parties. 
Beijing’s ability to improve governmental ties under these circumstances 
indicated that dual track diplomacy was working.° 

Since 1975, however, a number of significant changes created a chal- 
lenge to dual track diplomacy with the result that China has gradually 
reduced its ties with insurgencies in favor of strengthening governmental 
ties. The reasons for the change in policy are complex. First, a change of 
leadership in China resulted in the rise to power of those more willing to 
forsake China’s revolutionary offspring pursuant to othe:*interests. Im- 
mediately after the death of Mao, there was a temporary upsurge in Chi- 
nese attention to the insurgent movements, but by the time Deng 
Xiaoping was back in ascendency in 1978, support waned. 

Second, the new Chinese leadership decided to push for closer ties 
with the West, sometimes at the expense of previous beneficiaries. A 1977 
joint editorial in Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily), Jiefang Junbao (Libera- 
tion Army Daily), and Hong Qi (Red Flag) outlining Benjing’s “three 
worlds” foreign policy stated the Chinese leadership’s commitment to the 
formation of a united front against Soviet hegemonism.* By the fall of 
1978, China had achieved a peace treaty with Japan and by January 
1979, normalization of relations with the United States. As part of this 
process, Beijing also sought to improve relations with Southeast Asian 
countries. Meanwhile, a wide-ranging series of changes in economic pol- 
icy in pursuit of the Four Modernizations (defense, agriculture, industry, 
and science and technology) envisioned greater economic links with the 
West in China’s quest for trade, loans, technology, and other developmen- 
tal assets. At the same time, China’s relations with its former ally Viet- 
nam deteriorated dramatically. After Vietnam concluded a treaty of peace 
and friendship with the USSR in the fall of 1978, Vietnamese forces in- 
vaded Kampuchea, China’s only client state, and installed the Heng 
Samrin government in Phnom Penh. Beijing responded with a “defensive 
counterattack” in February 1979 to “teach a lesson” to Vietnam. China, 
viewing Vietnam as the Soviet hegemonist pawn in Southeast Asia, saw 
the improvement of relations with Vietnam’s opponents as a means of 
containing Soviet- Vietnamese influence. 

China’s concern about Soviet involvement in the region was height- 
ened by the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. The Chi- 
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nese persistently portrayed Soviet involvement in Afghanistan and the 
Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea as component parts of a grand 
strategy of global domination by the “hegemonists” and argued that the 
United States, Japan, China, Australia, and Southeast Asian nations 
should cooperate more closely in a united front to contain this expan- 
sionism. However, several of the Southeast Asian countries remained 
suspicious of Beijing’s long range intentions in the region, and Chinese 
ties with the insurgent Communist Parties served as a prominent re- 
minder of Beijing’s legacy. 

As these developments heightened China’s sense of urgency about 
improving relations with Southeast Asian countries, there was a, corre- 
sponding effort to downplay ties with their communist parties. In 
November 1978 Deng Xiaoping visited several Southeast Asian countries 
shortly after a visit by Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong in which 
Dong pledged that Vietnam would not support insurgent parties. Deng 
refused to take a similar stance, but argued that state relations should be 
distinguished from party relations and further said that China would not 
let party relations interfere with improvements in state relations.® In Feb- 
ruary 1981 Premier Zhao Ziyang carried this theme a step further dur- 
ing a visit to Bangkok when he said that China’s relations with regional 
parties were only “political and moral” and that China would “make 
efforts” so that relations with these parties would “not affect our friend- 
ship and cooperation with ASEAN countries.” Zhao’s statement came 
during a period when China was seeking greater ASEAN unity in op- 
position to Vietnamese maneuvers to achieve recognition of the Phnom 
Penh regime in Kampuchea. Zhao’s most recent statements during his 
Southeast Asia visit, which go even further in expressing a willingness to 
downgrade party relations in favor of improved state ties, came in the 
wake of the international conference on Kampuchea that reflected serious 
difficulties between China and ASEAN over the Kampuchean issue.’ 

In essence, China has progressively disassociated itself from the com- 
munist-led insurgencies in Southeast Asia because of a perceived need to 
secure ASEAN support on the Indochina question. Beijing hopes to reas- 
sure these countries that China has no covert expansionist ambitions to- 
wards them and that its intentions with respect to Kampuchea are 
similarly benign. In this context, it is useful to examine Chinese ties with 
these parties to assess the impact of the changed situation. 


Communist Party of Thailand 


Perhaps the CCP’s most complex relationship has been with the 
Communist Party of Thailand (CPT). The development of the CPT-led 
insurgency in Thailand was closely connected with Chinese support dur- 
ing the 1960s. In March 1962 the Voice of People’s Thailand (VOPT), a 
clandestine radio based in China, proclaimed the organization of a 
rurally-based “‘people’s war,” and in August 1965 VOPT announced that 
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the era of “armed struggle” had begun. The Thai insurgency grew 
rapidly; it was estimated that there were about 1,200 insurgents in 1965, 
5,000 in 1973, and nearly 10,000 by 1979. The insurgency is geograph- 
ically diverse with pockets in the North, Northeast, and South, and per- 
haps as many as 100,000 of Thailand’s nearly 45 million people have 
come under CPT control. Environmental conditions have enabled the in- 
surgents to establish base areas and consolidate organization in remote 
locations, but geographic diversity along with ethnic and cultural cleav- 
ages have limited the CPT’s popular appeal and support.’ 

Between 1975 and 1981, the CPT went from optimism to uncer- 
tainty to pessimism about its prospects. The Beijing-Hanoi split divided 
the CPT and weakened its support within Thailand. The CPT shifted 
from neutrality in the dispute to an endorsement of Beijing’s line; how- 
ever, its continued opposition to the Thai government has caused it to 
diverge increasingly from Beijing’s policy. 

The CPT’s 1975 optimistic evaluation of its prospects of waging a 
successful revolutionary struggle stemmed from developments in Indo- 
china. On May 7, 1975, VOPT hailed the victory of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple and claimed that the liberation of South Vietnam would encourage 
the CPT in its own struggle against U.S. imperialism and the reactionary 
ruling class in Bangkok.'° ‘This theme was echoed in the 10th anniversary 
of the Thai armed struggle on August 6 when VOPT claimed that the 
situation “is developing in favor of the revolution as never before.”!! This 
enthusiasm was sustained by the coup of October 6, 1976 that returned 
military rule to Thailand and resulted in the defection of as many as 
several thousand people to the insurgency. On October 9 VOPT strongly 
denounced the coup and predicted that the “crimes” of the “fascist war- 
lord clique” would result in greater popular support for the insurgency. '” 
The CPT’s 34th anniversary statement of December 1, 1976 observed 
that the coup has “created new conditions” for the consolidation of a 
“broad revolutionary front” that could “achieve victory in a short time.’’'? 
The CPT’s 1968 ten point statement was revised to include the consolida- 
tion of such a front as a major goal. 

The CPT’s optimism was also fed by favorable attention from Bei- 
jing and Hanoi. Xinhua reported the 1976 34th anniversary statement, in 
edited form, and said that the situation was “excellent.” Hanoi, which 
normalized relations with Bangkok on August 6, 1976, stated in a Nhan 
Dhan editorial hailing the establishment of relations that “the Viet- 
namese people fully support the Thai people’s just struggle and are re- 
solved to contribute to the common revolutionary cause of the peoples of 
Southeast Asia.” VOPT, as it had with the 1975 normalization of Sino- 
Thai governmental relations, on August 12, 1976 hailed this development 
as a victory for the Thai people in spite of opposition by “ultrarightists 
and the US-lackey ruling class.”!* In December, both Hanoi and Vien- 
tiane media increased attention to the Thai insurgency. The Lao Party 
organ Siang Pasason strongly endorsed the CPT 34th anniversary state- 
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ment on December 11; Hanoi’s endorsement, while not as strong as that 
of Laos, also reflected continued support.’ 

In 1977 the CPT made gains in its efforts to establish a united front, 
but already seeds were being planted that would result in subsequent 
problems. On May 7, 1977, the Socialist Party of Thailand (SPT) an- 
nounced that it would cooperate in armed struggle with the CPT, and on 
July 2 the formation of the united front was formally announced. On 
October 4 VOPT announced the establishment of the Committee for Co- 
ordination of Patriotic and Democracy-Loving Forces (GCQPDLF) on 
September 28, 1977, which included the CPT, SPT, and Socialist Unity 
Front Party. Other groups not formally announced as being part of the 
CCPDLEF but nevertheless part of the CPT-led united front included the 
Thai Moslem People’s Liberation Armed Forces, said to have been estab- 
lished in early August 1977 but not announced by VOP'T until March 8, 
1978, and also the National Student Center of Thailand (NSCT), which 
went underground after the October 6, 1976 coup. The addition of new 
elements to the united front resulted in some shifts of propaganda. The 
insurgents began attacking the Thai royal family and Buddhism, and also 
showed a greater proclivity for identifying personalities associated with 
the insurgency. Thus, for the first time, Mit Samanan, identified as First 
General Secretary of the CPT, signed the 35th CPT anniversary state- 
ment issued on November 30, 1977. Both Beijing and Hanoi devoted 
greater attention to the 12th anniversary of the Thai armed struggle on 
August 7, 1977 than they had the previous anniversary, and the VOPT 
broadcast continued a spirit of optimism on that occasion; nevertheless, 
the December CPT anniversary statement did not claim that the situation 
was “absolutely excellent” as it had the previous year but did say that the 
armed struggle had “tremendously expanded” and particularly hailed the 
formation of the CCPDLF.'® 

The spirit of unity that seemed to prevail in 1977 apparently began 
to dissolve in 1978. Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanan visited 
China in April and VOPT made no comment; on May 4, however, 
VOPT, in a move that could hardly have been welcomed by Beijing, 
strongly condemned the visit of Vice President Mondale to Southeast 
Asia, claiming that U.S. imperialism was competing with the social impe- 
rialists for hegemonism in Southeast Asia and bitterly denouncing the 
Thai government for its collaboration with the U.S." The CPT adopted 
a neutral attitude in the burgeoning Vietnamese-Kampuchean dispute; 
VOPT favorably reported appropriate anniversaries for both countries 
without mentioning their problems with each other. In contrast to 1977, 
neither Beijing nor Hanoi reported the 13th armed struggle anniversary 
in August 1978, and VOPT’s own statement was not as ebullient on the 
prospects for insurgent success as it had been the previous two years. 

Besides the suggestion of diminished external support by the fall of 
1978, there were also hints that the internal unity of the insurgency was 
experiencing setbacks. A September 27, 1978, VOPT editorial on the first 
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anniversary of the CCPDLF placed great importance on coardinating the 
rural and urban struggles, while the VOPT editorial on the 36th anniver- 
sary of the CPT on November 30, 1978 made no mention of urban strug- 
gle; rather, perhaps in an offhand warning to elements in the Front 
advocating a more peaceful approach, the editorial stated that from “‘les- 
sons gained with blood,” the CPT had realized that “it is impossible for 
the revolution to achieve victory if it adopts peaceful methods or parlia- 
mentary means to fight against the deadly enemy.'® 

By the fall of 1978, growing friction between China and Vietnam 
was being felt more keenly by the Thai insurgents. On October 13, and 
again during his visit to Thailand from November 5-8, Deng Xiaoping 
said the CCP would continue to maintain ties with the CPT and “since 
the problem arose in history, it cannot be solved overnight.” He argued 
that state relations should be separated from the question of Party rela- 
tions and further maintained that China and Thailand had an under- 
standing that would permit friendly relations to deepen and accelerate. 
Deng also denounced Pham Van Dong’s statement that Vietnam would 
not support the CPT, made during a visit to Thailand two months ear- 
lier, and implied that Dong was being hypocritical and untruthful.!? 
VOPT did not report either Deng Xiaoping’s or Pham Van Dong’s visits 
to Thailand and did not mention Deng’s affirmation of continued ties 
with the GPT. 

From 1979 to the present, the Thai insurgency found it increasingly 
impossible to adopt a neutral position in the Sino-Vietnamese dispute; 
and it gradually opted for a pro-Beijing line on that question but became 
increasingly estranged from Beijing on other issues. Meanwhile, its own 
fortunes further declined as more evidence of disunity and declining pop- 
ular support surfaced. In late 1978 and until April 1979, VOPT showed 
the Thai insurgency’s desire to maintain a neutral stance by favorably 
mentioning both the Vietnamese and Laotian National Days, greeting 
the PRC’s October 1 National Day, and hailing the announcement of 
China’s establishment of diplomatic relations with the United States in 
December. At the same time, VOPT studiously avoided any mention of 
the growing Sino-Vietnamese dispute, failing to report the Vietnamese 
invasion of Kampuchea or the Chinese “defensive counter-attack” against 
Vietnam. This neutrality began to end on April 8 when VOPT issued a 
sharp denunciation of a communique concluded by the Thai government 
and Laos during a visit of Laotian Premier Kaysone Phomvihan to 
Bangkok from April 1-4 that pledged the two countries to hold consulta- 
tions on the suppression of terrorists and noted Kriangsak’s interpretation 
that Laos had pledged not to support the CPT.*° On May 13 VOPT 
began carrying statements implicitly critical of the SRV invasion of Kam- 
puchea and on June 7 directly attacked Vietnam, calling on the govern- 
ment and “patriots” to unite to counter the Vietnamese threat to 
Thailand. The June 7 broadcast also suggested that Hanoi was con- 
templating promotion of a rival, pro-Hanoi CP within Thailand.’ 
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The CPT’s decision to opt for a pro-Beijing stance in the Sino-Viet- 
namese dispute, however, did not stem further Chinese action to down- 
grade ties with the CPT. On July 10, 1979, VOPT announced that it 
would cease broadcasting, and on July 11 in its last voice broadcast, it 
called for a united struggle against foreign aggression.” According to 
subsequent Thai press reports, VOPT was subsequently replaced by tele- 
graphic code transmissions renamed SSPT, the Thai acronym for Voice of 
the People of Thailand.” Several reports of this agency have been carried 
over other clandestine radios, and it apparently continues to carry battle 
reports, editorials, and official statements by the CPT and its front sup- 
porters; however, the mode of transmission greatly reduces its potential 
listening audience and complicates the insurgency’s ability to disseminate 
propaganda. 

The cessation of VOPT suggested the strong divergence between the 
CPT and the CCP. In spite of the GCPT’s support of Beijing’s line with 
respect to Hanoi, from the sketchy public information available, it con- 
tinued to insist until well into 1981 that the struggle against the Thai 
government must take precedence over the struggle against Hanoi—in- 
deed, that struggle against Vietnamese aggression was only possible after 
the Thai reactionaries were overthrown. The CPT has also continued to 
emphasize the importance of struggle against U.S. imperialism. For its 
part, China has generally been silent on the CPT in its public media. 
After the cessation of VOPT broadcasts, Renmin Ribao on September 30, 
1979, carried a message of greetings from the CPT on the 30th anniver- 
sary of the PRC that pledged “militant friendship and unity” between 
the two parties; this was the last known public mention of the CPT in 
China until July 1981 when Xinhua stated that there had been a mes- 
sage from the CPT on the 60th anniversary of the CCP but did not men- 
tion its contents.”4 

The Sino-Vietnamese controversy resulted in a serious split in the 
Thai Communist Party and caused large numbers of CPT members and 
supporters, particularly those who had defected to the insurgency in 
1976, to leave the insurgency. In March 1981 leaders of the Socialist 
Party announced the termination of its connection with the CPT. An SPT 
spokesman charged that the CPT had adopted such a close alignment 
with a “foreign communist movement” [China] that it had “lost its iden- 
tity and independence.” Other notable leaders reportedly also defected to 
the government during the early months of 1981. 2° 

Perhaps owing to pressures brought about by internal disunity, but 
also by Beijing, in April 1981 the CPT apparently decided to attempt to 
negotiate with the central government for a truce. Several insurgent lead- 
ers approached government officials with this intention, but thus far their 
efforts have been rebuffed. The Thai government insisted that CPT 
members must first surrender to the government, give up their base areas, 
and turn in their arms before discussions could begin.”° 

In summary, the CPT in 1975 was unified and self-confident and 
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had both Beijing’s and Hanoi’s support. By 1981 it was split, pessimistic 
about the future, and had diverged from both Hanoi and Beijing. It was 
seeking to negotiate a truce—most likely at Beijing’s urging—with the 
central government but with little success. Meanwhile, China in- 
creasingly expressed support for the Thai government. Not only did 
China repeatedly express statements of support for Thailand in the lat- 
ter’s dispute with Hanoi, but openly supported the government of Prime 
Minister Prem Tinsulanon during an April 1981 coup attempt. A 
Ainhua commentary on the coup said that it was unpopular because the 
Thai people wanted “unity and stability” in the face of the Vietnamese 
threat.” Thus, China increasingly demonstrated support for the Thai 
government and lack of interest in the CPT, a policy that has had a deci- 
sive impact on the CPT. 


The Malayan Communist Party 


The Malayan Communist Party (MCP), founded in April 1930 and 
presently headed by Chin Peng as chairman, leads an insurgency còm- 
prised of several front groups that control territory near the Thai-Malay- 
sian border. Until July 1981, the MCP’s propaganda was carried over 
the PRC-based clandestine radio; Voice of the Malayan Revolution 
(VOMR), which broadcast from November 1969 until it went off the air 
in June 1981. Judging from VOMR broadcasts, the MCP among the 
Southeast Asian parties gave most careful attention to the CCP-line. Yet, 
like the other parties, it also increasingly diverged from Beijing’s ap- 
proach to Southeast Asia. 

Unlike the Thai party, which had a fairly optimistic view of its pros- 
pects in the mid-1970s, the MCP has generally been pessimistic. From 
1975 to 1977, the Party experienced serious factional difficulties includ- 
ing armed conflict with one of its offshoots. While little has been said 
about this conflict since 1977, other problems have plagued the MCP’s 
ability to achieve unity. The pessimistic line has been consistently re- 
flected in VOMR’s coverage of the Party’s April 30 anniversary. The 
1978 broadcast, for example, said that “there are difficulties and obsta- 
cles” in the advancement of armed struggle, and the 1979 broadcast called 
for correctly implementing a policy of “active defense” against enemy 
encirclement. The 1980 MCP 50th anniversary statement likewise called 
for implementation of “the strategic policy of active defense.””® 

That the MCP has closely watched the CCP’s line is evident from 
VOMR broadcasts. In 1976 VOMR hailed the purge of Deng Xiaoping 
following the Tiananmen incident, and on June 25 of that year in its 
message of greetings on the 55th anniversary of the CCP, the MCP de- 
nounced Deng and hailed the correct policies of the CCP. After the death 
of Mao, VOMR followed the Chinese lead in observing a silent tribute 
and in calling for the organization of classes to study. his thought; it also 
hailed the appointment of Hua Guofeng as CCP Chairman on October 
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26, 1976. It subsequently celebrated the smashing of the Gang of Four 
and even acknowledged in its 10th anniversary editorial on November 15, 
1979 that “we propagated the ultraleftist guidelines of Lin Biao and the 
gang of four” at one time but claimed “that [this] was not the main 
theme.’*? VOMR also hailed the rehabilitation of Liu Shaoqi in the 
spring of 1980 and was the only clandestine radio to report the trial and 
verdict on the Gang of Four. 

The MCP also adhered closely to Beijing’s foreign policy line on 
most points. A falling out with Vietnam was evident as early as April 
1977 when VOMR’s editorial on the 47th anniversary of the MCP hailed 
the victories of armed struggle in Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines, 
but purposely omitted any reference to developments in Indochina, a fea- 
ture of previous anniversary broadcasts. In October 1978 VOMR carried 
a bitter attack on Pham Van Dong’s visit to Malaysia earlier that month, 
saying he promised not to support revolution in Southeast Asia. VOMR 
was the first of the clandestine radios to denounce the Vietnamese inva- 
sion of Kampuchea and to praise the Chinese attack on Vietnam in Feb- 
ruary 1979. VOMR was also quick to denounce the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan in January 1980. From that time until it ceased broadcasting 
in June 1981, VOMR vociferously denounced Soviet and Vietnamese 
hegemonism. In August 1980, VOMR broadcast a speech of former Viet- 
namese Communist Party Politburo member Hoang Van Hoan that was 
carried widely in PRC media but neglected by other clandestine radios. 
Hoang’s speech called for a “second revolution” in Vietnam to overthrow 
Le Duan, and later in October VOMR reported the growing activities of 
anti-government insurgencies in Laos and Vietnam. 

Yet in spite of its identity with Beijing’s line on most matters, the 
MCP has rigidly adhered to the line of armed struggle against the Ma- 
laysian central government, a line that proved to be increasingly embar- 
assing to Beijing. The MCP’s 50th anniversary statement in April 1980, 
issued after a meeting of the Party Politburo, stated that “we must, under 
whatever circumstances, pursue the road of using the countryside to 
encircle the cities and seize political power by armed force, and not that of 
so called parliamentary democracy, armed uprising in the cities or urban 
guerrilla war.” In its final broadcast, VOMR repeated a party declara- 
tion made in the 50th anniversary statement, saying that “the contradic- 
tion between the Kuala Lumpur and Singaporian circles on the one hand 
and the People of all nationalities on the other is the principal contradic- 
tion in our society” although it allowed that the contradiction between the 
people and Soviet-Vietnamese hegemonism “could become the principal 
contradiction.” 

Beijing’s changed attitude toward the MCP was revealed in the 
downgraded attention shown by the CCP on the MCP’s anniversary. In 
1975 the CCP’s greetings on the MCP’s 45th anniversary were given 
prominent attention in Chinese media, but in 1980 there was no mention 
of a message at all, although VOMR did carry the message. The VOMR 
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report made no mention of a CCP statement of support for the “revolu- 
tionary armed struggle” of the MCP as it had in 1975, but only stated 
that the CCP and CPM “always support each other in the long-term 
revolutionary struggle” and professed that “militant unity and friend- 
ship” would be strengthened in the future. The MCP anniversary state- 
ment said the duty of the Party was to struggle against both the 
reactionary regime and the external threat posed by Soviet-Vietnamese 
hegemonism, but the CCP message only urged that “joining the struggle 
of all patriotic forces against hegemonism has become the common task of 
the Southeast Asian peoples.” 

The MCP received a shock when its former head, Musa Ahmad, 
who had been living in China, announced his defection to the government 
on Malaysian television in January 1981. Musa Ahmad claimed that the 
MCP was controlled by the CCP and that MCP chairman Chin Peng 
was living in China and not in Malaysia as the Party had asserted. In a 
series of acerbic denunciations of Musa Ahmad, the MCP and its front 
organizations claimed that the Malaysian reactionaries were attempting 
to slander China and discredit the MCP. An MCP statement on January 
24, 1981, upheld the principle of distinguishing between party and state 
ties, claiming that relations between the CCP and CPM were based on 
proletarian internationalism and equality and adding that “the famous 
five principles governing the foreign policy of Socialist China are widely 
appreciated by various countries. Socialist China has consistently ob- 
served the five principles and has established friendly relations with vari- 
ous countries.””*! 

In spite of the MCP’s effort to defend Beijing’s approach to party 
and state ties through the VOMR broadcasts, and despite the mutual ex- 
pressions of support, Beijing decided that it must further downgrade its 
ties with the MCP as part of the price for gaining greater Malaysian 
government acceptance of China’s intentions. In late June 1981, VOMR 
announced that it would cease broadcasting and would be replaced by a 
new radio, the Voice of Malayan Democracy (VOMD). On June 30 
VOMR made its last broadcast and the next day VOMD began broad- 
casting but with a much weaker signal, much less frequency, and, most 
importantly, outside China. The new radio has carried essentially the 
same propaganda themes as VOMR. 

Before VOMR signed off, it broadcast a number of items that partic- 
ularly antagonized the Malaysian government. On June 11 VOMR car- 
ried the manifesto of the Malay Nationalist Revolutionary Party of 
Malaya (MNRPM), which was said to have been established by the 
MCP as a replacement for the long moribund Malay Nationalist Party. 
The MNRPM was to be headed by Abdulla C. D., a member of the 
MCP central committee and the only prominent Malay member of the 
MCP. The new party was clearly intended to broaden the appeal of the 
insurgency beyond its traditional Chinese adherents.*? VOMR also car- 
ried a lengthy history of the MCP and a message of greetings from the 
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MCP to the CCP on the latter’s 60th anniversary. Consequently, even 
though Beijing shut off VOMR, the Malaysian government blamed 
China for the formation of the new political party and the new radio. 

Malaysia’s displeasure with Beijing’s complicity in the new situation 
was made abundantly clear during and after Zhao Ziyang’s visit to Kuala 
Lumpur. Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir on August 10, 1981, said 
that Zhao had assured him that China had done its best to disassociate 
itself from the MCP but that as far as he was concerned the operation of 
the new radio in support of the MCP “brought the issue back to square 
one.” The Prime Minister subsequently informed the press that it was 
Malaysia’s desire that China not recognize the MCP at all. Foreign Min- 
ister Ghazali Shafie also stated that Malaysia was “not fully satisfied” 
with the Chinese position. Beijing’s realization that its position was not 
entirely satisfactory was evidenced by Xinhua’s citation of an editorial 
from Malaysia’s Sin Chew Jit Poh that said “we believe that through 
repeated exchange of visits and consultations, sooner or later, the issue of 
the Malaysian Communist Party will cease to be an obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of closer relations between the two countries.” 

Besides relations with the MCP, Beijing has also had ties with the 
North Kalimantan Communist Party (NKCP) operating in Malaysian 
Borneo. Said to have been established on September 19, 1965, the NKCP, 
like its MCP counterpart, has persistently called for armed struggle 
against the central government and has adhered to the Maoist slogan of 
surrounding the cities by the rural countryside. From 1974 to 1977, the 
NKCP experienced serious setbacks as evidenced by statements made 
over VOMR, including some that mentioned “capitulationism” by “rene- 
gades” within the party. A February 4, 1978, statement claimed that the 
revolutionary struggle “has reached a new state of development” having 
“finally overcome a low tide in our armed struggle.” Nevertheless, the 
statement acknowledged the party’s financial problems and appealed for 
more “generous contributions.”*° The NKCP’s 15th anniversary history 
broadcast carried by VOMR on September 20, 1980, reiterated its 14- 
point statement regarding the revolution in North Kalimantan that was 
said to be developing “steadily” despite “twists and turns.” Between 
1975 and 1978, Beijing regularly reported statements by the NKCP on 
important Chinese occasions; Beijing acknowledged greetings from the 
NKCP on the 30th anniversary of the establishment of the PRC in Octo- 
ber 1980, and on the 60th anniversary of the CCP in July 1981. Nev- 
ertheless, Beijing apparently ignored the 15th anniversary of the NKCP 
in September 1980 since there was no account of a CCP message of greet- 
ings in Chinese media or over VOMR. 

In summary, the Malaysian Communist Party, among all the South- 
east Asian insurgent parties, has demonstrated the most sensitivity to- 
wards China’s domestic and foreign policies. Yet because Malaysia 
constitutes a key problem in China’s effort to build an anti- Vietnamese 
united front in Southeast Asia, Beijing felt the necessity to downgrade ties 
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with the MCP to counter Malaysian government suspicions about 
China’s long-range intentions. The removal of the MCP’s voice from 
Chinese soil and the MCP’s continued adherence to its revolutionary line 
may result in further divergence between the two parties. 


Burmese Communist Party 


Founded in 1939, the Burmese Communist Party (BCP) partici- 
pated in the original nationalist coalition that established Burma’s 
independence but was subsequently driven underground. In the early 
1960s the BCP took a pro-Beijing stance in the Sino-Soviet dispute and 
began calling for armed struggle in rural areas based on Maoist concepts. 
In 1971 the clandestine radio, Voice of the People of Burma (VOPB), 
began broadcasting from China in support of the Burmese insurgency. 
Unlike other clandestine insurgent radios, VOPB has never been cited or 
acknowledged by China. In early 1977 the BCP announced the formation 
of a united front with the Shan State Progressive Party and the Kachin 
Independence Organization (KIO), two separatist groups. In October 
1980 the KIO agreed to settle for regional autonomy within the Burmese 
state rather than independence for the Kachin, and the united front 
agreement was modified. Both the BCP and the KIO negotiated with the 
Ne Win government in October 1980 to resolve the civil war, but thus far 
negotiations have been unsuccessful. 

In the mid-1970s relations between the CCP and the BCP were very 
cordial, but there has apparently been a steady cooling as Beijing has 
tried to improve relations with the Ne Win government. Some of the first 
signs of the cooling came in May 1977 when VOPB reported the visit of 
Ne Win to China. VOPB claimed that the Ne Win regime was trying to 
“salvage its bad name” by the visit and claimed that the plot “to destroy 
the militant friendship and solidarity between the BCP and the Chinese 
Communist Party under the so-called cloak of diplomacy will never suc- 
ceed.”*’ Since that time official visits between the two countries have not 
been mentioned by VOPB. 

In an unusual move, a lengthy Politburo Report of BCP Chairman 
Thakin Ba Thein Tin, which was said to have been made in November 
1978, was carried by VOPB more than a year later in late 1979 and early 
1980. The delay in reporting the chairman’s message may have reflected 
both internal BCP difficulties and divergence with Beijing. The chair- 
man’s statement said that the revolution had suffered greatly because the 
Party had adopted some “erroneous political and military lines” in the 
past. Nevertheless, he pledged that the Party would adhere z0 Mao’s con- 
cepts on armed struggle and predicted eventual victory even though the 
future struggle would continue to be arduous. Curiously, he charged that 
the Gang of Four in China had attempted to discredit Hua Guofeng by 
altering his [the BCP chairman’s] statement on Mao’s death before it 
appeared in Renmin Ribao. Ba Thein Tin also entered 2 reserved en- 
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dorsement of China’s “three worlds” foreign policy, suggesting the policy 
was correct but adding that “communist parties and people, although in 
the third world, must in no way cease their armed struggles but must 
continue them until the revolution wins final victory.” He further stated 
that the differentiation of the three worlds “must not allow for the cessa- 
tion or relaxation of class struggles being waged throughout the world in 
different forms, ”?8 

The BCP’s continued divergence from Beijing’s line was under- 
scored by its 40th anniversary statement carried by VOPB on August 15, 
1979 that strongly denounced U.S. imperialism in the region. Also, the 
VOPB broadcast on China’s October 1979 National Day stressed com- 
mon opposition to both “U.S. imperialism and Soviet social-imperial- 
ism.” The message emphasized Mao’s leadership in accomplishing the 
Chinese revolution and observed that “the Chinese people firmly adhered 
to the belief that without armed struggle in China there would be no 
place for the proletariat and the communist party and that no revolution- 
ary task could be carried out without armed struggle.” It also said that 
“the PRC staunchly serves as a strong rear guard for the revolution of the 
oppressed and exploited peoples of the world.”°? Subsequently, in 1980 
VOPB apparently discontinued its practice of annually greeting China’s 
national day. 

In spite of this divergence over the issue of armed revolution within 
Burma, the BCP strongly endorsed Beijing’s line on other foreign policy 
issues. Ba Thein Tin’s November 1978 report claimed that the BCP had 
to support the Vietnamese party during its armed fight against U.S. im- 
perialism but “because of fundamental differences in outlook at the time 
we thought there would be more differences with the Vietnamese Party 
on political issues once the war against U.S. imperialism was over.”*° 
The BCP has consistently denounced Soviet and Vietnamese hegemonism 
and has supported Beijing’s ally Democratic Kampuchea. Following the 
Chinese line, VOPB denounced the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and 
carried reports on the Chinese-supported insurgencies in the Central 
Highlands of Vietnam and in Laos. 

Beijing’s approach to the BCP was to press for BCP negotiations 
with the central government while downplaying Chinese support for the 
insurgents. In contrast to the warm congratulatory message on the 35th 
anniversary of the BCP in 1974, Beijing’s message on the 40th anniver- 
sary in 1979 was not carried in Chinese media. VOPB did carry the mes- 
sage, which said nothing about the BCP’s armed struggle but stressed the 
importance of uniting “with all patriotic forces to oppose Soviet and Viet- 
namese territorial expansionism.” Renmin Ribao did carry excerpts of 
the BCP’s message on the 30th anniversary of the PRC, but made no 
mention of the VOPB broadcast cited above praising the armed struggle 
and hailing China as a “rear guard for the revolution.” Xinhua reported 
that the BCP had sent a congratulatory message on the 60th anniversary 
of the CCP in July 1981 but there was no mention of its contents. 
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Beijing was apparently influential in arranging negotiations between 
the BCP and the Ne Win government. According to VOPB, the BCP 
proposed negotiations on September 23, 1980, just prior to a Ne Win visit 
to China. Ne Win may well have met with insurgent leaders in China 
during his visit in October though neither side has publicly said so. Fol- 
lowing initial negotiations in October, another round was held following 
the visit of Zhao Ziyang to Rangoon in January 1981. On May 14 Ne 
Win announced the failure of the negotiations, hitherto kept secret by 
both sides, claiming that the BCP continued to make unreasonable de- 
mands.*! 

The BCP response to Ne Win’s statement came a month later via an 
official BCP statement and a separate statement by Ba Thein Tin on 
June 14. The two statements claimed that BCP negotiators had made 
several concessions in an effort to achieve a settlement, but that the gov- 
ernment had unilaterally suspended talks even before the latest conces- 
sions could be discussed. While asserting that the government planned to 
destroy the talks by “demanding the impossible,” the BCP statement nev- 
ertheless asserted that “the BCP is prepared to resume the negotiations in 
the future if the opportunity arises.”’4 

The two statements reflected a dramatic change in the BCP line 
which had previously called for armed struggle against the government. 
Earlier, on March 29, a VOPB broadcast commemorating the 23rd anni- 
versary of the BCP-led armed struggle against the government said that 
conditions were “favorable” for “expansion into new regions.” By way of 
contrast, the two statements of June 14 said that the BCP after “giving 
due consideration to the conditions at home and abroad” would “struggle 
to grasp the three banners”—-“the banner of ending the civil war and 
building peace in the country; the banner of democracy; and the banner of 
national unity.” As a signal of its defensive posture, the statements said 
that the BCP would “resolutely and militarily continue to defend and 
attack in defensive warfare to protect the base areas and the people.”’* 
BCP statements (including the congratulatory message to the CCP on its 
60th anniversary) have continued to call for negotiations to end the civil 
war. 

The abortive talks were similar to those of 1963 when China was 
also instrumental in arranging talks between BCP leaders and the Ne 
Win government, but which also broke down over the issue of legal status 
for the BCP. Besides pressure from China, the Party had also experienced 
defections to the government as a result of a government amnesty pro- 
gram conducted from May to August 1980. The BCP acceded to Beijing’s 
desire for negotiations, and is pushing a line that is more in tune with 
China’s united front approach. Nevertheless, Ne Win’s unwillingness to 
make concessions to the BCP placed both the BCP and China in an awk- 
ward position. Beijing’s pressure on the BCP to make concessions would 
surely further alienate the BCP and could resuli in an increasingly inde- 
pendent stance. Yet Beijing’s continued ties with the BCP—a Party whose 
voice continues to be based in China—contributes to the perceptions of 
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Southeast Asian countries that their communist parties are China’s surro- 
gates in the region. 

In summary, the BCP line progressively diverged from that of Bei- 
jing while the Party experienced increasing internal difficulties from 1975 
to the present. The Party’s abrupt shift in line from “armed struggle” 
against the government to unity with the government against Soviet and 
Vietnamese hegemonism is more in accordance with Beijing’s wishes but 
has been rejected by the Ne Win government. The overall result of Bei- 
jing’s desire to improve ties with Ne Win has been to force the BCP into 
an awkward position that is likely to generate further internal difficulties 
and might also cause the BCP to eventually diverge again from Beijing’s 
line. 


indonesian Communist Party 


Beijing’s relations with the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) pose 
special problems inasmuch as Jakarta has chosen not to normalize rela- 
tions and Singapore has indicated it will not normalize relations with 
Beijing until Indonesia does. Beijing, as it has done in the case of the 
other parties, has increasingly downplayed its relations with the PKI 
while not severing ties altogether. Meanwhile, the-PKI has gradually 
softened its stance with respect to the Indonesian government 

Following the abortive coup in 1965, the PKI went underground and 
issued a “self-criticism” in 1966 and a “new program” in 1967 calling for 
armed struggle and for surrounding the cities with the rural areas. The 
number of active insurgents in Indonesia is probably fewer than 200; its 
chief spokesman is Jusuf Adjitorop, identified as a secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee and member of the PKI Politburo who heads the PKI 
“delegation” in Beijing. PKI statements have been carried over VOMR, 
notably the May 23 anniversary statements, which were carried every 
year until 1981. With the cessation of VOMR, the PKI apparently no 
longer has a voice. 

PKI statements have persistently expressed the need for unity and 
have hinted at factional splits within Party ranks.. Thus, a 1977 statement 
said that a “bogus” Soviet-supported rival PKI organ had made “vicious 
attempts to sow confusion in the ranks of PKI members and the revolu- 
tionary people.” The 1980 statement called for the elimination of “‘oppor- 
tunists’” and “revisionists” within the PKI ranks. Meanwhile, the Party 
has gradually toned down the level of its anti-government rhetoric. Be- 
tween 1975 and 1978, PKI statements endorsed “people’s war,” but the 
1979 statement did not refer directly to armed struggle but only to the 
“objective foundation for the creation of a broad united front of demo- 
cratic and patriotic forces against the Suharto fascist military regime.” 
The 1980 statement mentioned the “self-criticism” and the “new pro- 
gram,” (both of which endorsed armed struggle), but said that “new 
changes and developments at home and on the international scene have 
compelled Indonesian Communists to further assess more valuable expe- 
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riences and designate correct policies and tactics’ for implementing these 
documents in the “prevailing situation and characteristics” of the revolu- 
tion. The statement dropped previous epithets applied to the government, 
referring only to the “Suharto regime,” and made no mention at all of 
overthrowing it. Instead, the party was urged to “fight for democratic 
rights and social justice for complete independence and for national liber- 
ation.” 44 

The PKI also adjusted its line as to the nature of the external threat. 
While Party statements had endorsed the PRC line concerning Vietnam 
and Kampuchea, through 1979 they identified-the United States as Indo- 
nesia’s principal enemy. In 1980, however, thé PKI statement said that 
Soviet hegemonism had become the primary danger because it was “in- 
tensifying its energetic effort” to “sink its claws into Indonesia.” 

For its part, China has gradually scaled down its public attention to 
the PKI. Unlike 1975 when the CCP sent a very warm message on the 
PKI’s 55th anniversary expressing satisfaction that the PKI had per- 
severed in armed struggle, in 1980 Beijing apparently ignored the 60th 
anniversary altogether. Nevertheless, Beijing has regularly publicized 
messages of greetings from the PKI on important PRC and CCP anni- 
versaries, the most recent being that on the 60th anniversary of the CCP 
in July 1981, though in recent years it has only mentioned that messages 
were sent without divulging their contents. Chinese media. have during 
the same period taken a more favorable approach to Indonesian foreign 
policy, praising its stand against the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and 
Indonesia’s participation in ASEAN and particularly its support of 
ASEAN on the Kampuchean issue. Beijing has also favorably treated In- 
donesia’s handling of recent instances of anti-Chinese disturbances and 
has publicized statements of Indonesian officials calling for future im- 
provements in Indonesian-Chinese relations. 

In summary, as Beijing has shifted its line to support ASEAN and 
Indonesian government policy, it has gradually downplayed relations 
with the PKI. The PKI has recently adopted a line more conducive to 
China’s foreign policy by toning down its call for armed struggle against 
the government. However, the Indonesian government still relegates the 
normalization of relations with Beijing to the future notwithstanding the 
gestures of both China and the PKI. As long as the PKI delegation is in 
Beijing and the GCP continues to advocate ties with the illegal party, it is 
not likely that the government will move more quickly on normalization. 
Consequently, as has been the case with the other parties, Beijing’s pur- 
suit of dual track diplomacy is an obstacle to achieving its goal of a united 
front against Soviet and Vietnamese hegemonism. 


Philippine Communist Party 


In recent years there has been a deterioration in relations between 
the CCP and the Philippine Communist Party (CPP) probably owing to 
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the CPP’s adherence to the doctrine of armed struggle and its refusal to 
endorse the Chinese line on the international situation. The last year of 
cordial relations was apparently 1977 when VOMR carried a CPP 8th 
anniversary statement in April and Chinese media carried excerpts of the 
statement in a departure from the usual practice of observing only quin- 
quennial anniversaries. Beijing’s last acknowledgment of a CPP message 
was in September 1977 when the party greeted the 11th CCP Congress 
and the election of Hua Guofeng. Since then there have been no reports 
of messages of greetings exchanged by either party, although VOPB and 
VOMR have carried infrequent battle reports for the New People’s Army 
and have carried CPP greetings to other parties on their anniversaries. 

Reflecting its divergence from Beijing, the CPP message to the Ma- 
layan CP on its 50th anniversary carried by VOMR on April 15, 1980 
made no mention of customary denunciations of the Soviet Union but said 
that the people of the Philippines were “waging a revolutionary struggle 
to overthrow the American dictatorial regime of Marcos.” In 1977 the 
CPP endorsed the separatist struggle of the Moro National Liberation 
Front and said that the two sides had supported each other by “fighting in 
their respective areas” against the common enemy. The CPP’s continued 
denunciation of the U.S. as the principal enemy and its call for the over- 
throw of Marcos directly contradicts Beijing’s effort to improve ties with 
the government and has contributed to the decline in CCP-CPP relations. 

Nevertheless, that the CCP may retain some ties was suggested by 
Zhao Ziyang’s discussion of the issue when he visited the Philippines 
from August 6-9, 1981. At a news conference in Manila, Zhao was cited 
by Xinhua as saying that party relations with Southeast Asian CPs were 
established long before China established diplomatic relations with these 
countries, that the party relations were “only political and moral,” and 
that China would not interfere in the internal matters of these countries, 
but would also not interfere in the internal affairs of the Communist par- 
ties.*° China’s expressed willingness not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of communist parties may permit the continuance of relations with the 
CPP even though there is apparently sharp divergence in the line and 
policies of the two parties. 

The Chinese approach has apparently been most successful in the 
Philippine case. After Zhao’s departure, Philippine press accounts indi- 
cated that Philippine President Marcos had accepted Zhao’s assurances 
that China would not interfere in the Philippines’ internal affairs, and 
that the CPP-led insurgency was an internal matter.*® 


Conclusions 


Beijing’s relations with both insurgent communist parties and the 
governments of Southeast Asian countries—dual track diplomacy—have 
reflected Beijing’s internal policies as well as the international situation. 
After the death of Zhou Enlai and Mao Zedong in 1976, Beijing’s sup- 
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port for the insurgent communist parties actually experienced a tempo- 
rary upsurge judging from Chinese media accounts. Beijing’s increased 
reporting of the activities of the Thai and Philippine insurgencies offer 
the best example of this upsurge. But beginning in 1978, there has been 
progressive deescalation of party relations in favor of improved govern- 
mental ties. Internally, the rise of Deng Xiaoping and the decline of his 
opponents appears to be the principal factor. Externally, the growth of 
Soviet and Vietnamese “hegemonism” in Southeast Asia provides the 
other major factor. 

Beijing’s downgrading of ties is symbolized by the reduction in Chi- 
nese media attention to important insurgent party occasions such as anni- 
versaries and the downplaying of messages of greetings from these parties 
on important Chinese occasions. Perhaps more important has been the 
cessation of broadcasts from two clandestine radios in China: VOPT in 
1979 and VOMR (which was the “voice” of the MCP as well as the 
NKCP, PKI, and sometimes the CPP) in 1981. Meanwhile, Chinese 
leaders have progressively watered down their statements on relations 
with the insurgent parties. From Deng’s statement that party and state 
relations should be kept separate in 1978, China moved to Zhao’s state- 
ments in 1981 that party relations were only “moral and political” and 
that China would “make efforts” to see that party relations did not inter- 
fere with state relations. 

Nevertheless, China has still not abandoned ties altogether. VOPB 
continues to broadcast from Chinese territory in support of the Burmese 
insurgency and Chinese media continue to acknowledge messages of 
greetings from these parties as they did on the CCP’s 60th anniversary in 
July 1981. Though dual track diplomacy has declined—one track is 
being steadily refurbished while the other track is being allowed to run 
down—apparently Beijing is still not willing to surrender completely its 
party ties in an effort to solidify its governmental relations. 

At the same time that China has been reducing support for its tradi- 
tional allied parties in Southeast Asia, Beijing has been giving increasing 
support to insurgents opposing those communist governments of the re- 
gion that are aligned with the Soviet Union. Besides supporting the Pol 
Pot government materially, morally, and politically, Beijing is showing 
signs of increased support for anti-government activities in Vietnam and 
Laos. Beijing has not given up the possibilities offered by insurgency in 
the region but has shifted the target. It is also worthwhile observing that 
Beijing’s party ties with legal communist and socialist parties in Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America have been normalized and strengthened in 
recent years. Beijing’s preference is that the parties of Southeast Asia 
achieve legal status thereby facilitating legitimate mutual party relations. 
Perhaps a factor in Beijing’s effort to push insurgent parties and govern- 
ments to negotiate is not only creating unity in the face of the Vietnamese 
threat but also achieving legal status for the various parties. 
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On the whole, Beijing’s policies have not been very successful. Most 
of the Southeast Asian countries remain unconvinced of China’s long- 
range intentions in the region. This has obstructed Beijing’s efforts to 
bolster ASEAN support for Democratic Kampuchean forces and to build 
a united front against Soviet and Vietnamese influence in the region. As 
demonstrated during the July 1981 international conference on Kam- 
puchea in New York, ASEAN countries—while not completely united 
themselves—diverge considerably from China’s position on regional 
problems. 

At the same time, the reduction of support for the communist-led 
insurgencies seems to have contributed to a crisis of legitimacy in the al- 
ready factionalized movements. Nearly all the parties have complained of 
factional disruption, the most prominent case being the Thai Communist 
Party, which has been hurt by defections to the government stemming 
from a split stimulated by the Sino- Vietnamese dispute. Some of the par- 
ties have adjusted their lines, seeking greater accommodation with the 
governments in accordance with the CCP’s anti-Soviet, anti- Vietnamese 
united front approach. The Burmese and Thai parties have actively 
sought negotiations with their governments, and the Indonesian party has 
toned down its harsh rhetoric against the Suharto government. Thus far, 
the shifts do not seem to have attracted either official favor or additional 
popular support, but rather may only result in greater internal fragmen- 
tation. 

Logic would suggest that the degree of warmth in relations between 
Beijing and a particular government would reflect the degree of coolness 
between Beijing and the local communist party, and vice versa, the degree 
of warmth between Beijing and a particular party would reflect govern- 
mental relations. In fact, the system of interactions is somewhat more 
complex because of the other variables involved. The situation most 
nearly approximating the above is the Beijing-Manila relationship where 
estrangement between the CCP and CPP does appear to have contributed 
to improved governmental ties. On the other hand, Beijing’s reduced sup- 
port for the MCP has not yet contributed to a noticeable improvement in 
relations with Kuala Lumpur since the Malaysian government still har- 
bors suspicions about China’s long-range intentions. China enjoys good 
relations with the government of Burma even though VOPB continues to 
broadcast BCP propaganda denouncing the government. Beijing has been 
able to strengthen ties with Bangkok in spite of continuing—but re- 
duced—ties with the CPT. In the case of Indonesia, Beijing has not been 
able to normalize relations with Jakarta even though it has reduced at- 
tention to the PKI, and the PKI has adjusted its anti-government line. 

In the final analysis, it appears that Beijing has thus far gained but 
little in its efforts to downplay ties with CCP comrades in Southeast Asia 
in favor of promoting unity against the Soviet-Vietnamese threat with 
various governments. These countries will continue to press Beijing to cut 
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party ties altogether, though Beijing apparently will try to resist this. 
Xinhua was unusually candid when it cited Lee Kuan Yew during his 
banquet speech for Premier Zhao Ziyang in August 1981 as saying: 


None of the ASEAN countries has any need for communism or commu- 
nist parties to bring about a better society and a better economic life for 
its peoples. Every ASEAN government is convinced that its own commu- 
nists are threats only because of outside assistance and interference.*’ 


Clearly, the issue of dual track diplomacy will continue to complicate 
Chinese foreign policy for the foreseeable future. 


William R. Heaton teaches at the National War College, Washington, D.C. 
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HU YAOBANG: NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Shu-shin Wang 


AT THE SIXTH PLENUM of the Eleventh Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in June 1981, Hua Guofeng, Mao 
Zedong’s designated successor, was forced to resign his posts as party 
chairman and chairman of its Military Affairs Commission. Hua was 
replaced as party chairman by Hu Yaobang, a protege of Deng Xiaoping, 
China’s de facto leader and party general secretary, and as Chairman of 
the Military Affairs Commission by Deng himself. Meanwhile, Hua was 
demoted to a junior party vice-chairman, and Zhao Ziyang, another 
Deng protege and Premier of the State Council, was promoted to party 
vice-chairman. In ranking order, the changes have created the following 
lineup in the powerful Politburo Standing Committee of the CCP Central 
Committee: Hu Yaobang, He Jianying, Deng Xiaoping, Zhao Ziyang] Li 
Xiannian, Chen Yun, and Hua Guofeng.' Thus, Hua was dropped from 
first to seventh in the party hierarchy. Hua’s demotion and Hu’s es 
tion were the products of a compromise between the Deng faction and the 
Maoists. It is still unknown whether Hua retains some sort of residual 
power; probably his party vice-chairmanship like his former party chair- 
manship is a nominal position. 

The results of this plenum are: a tripartite leadership with Hu run- 
ning the party, Zhao running the government, and Deng running the 
army; the formal end of the Maoist era; abolition of lifetime tenure for 
the party chairmanship; and the discontinuance of the concentration of 
party and military power in the hands of one man. Now Hu, as Deng’s 
heir apparent, plays a leading role in China’s decision-making process, 
although Beijing continues to emphasize collective leadership. 
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Hu in the Revolutionary Period, 1927-49 


Hu Yaobang, 67, was born into a poor peasant family in 1915 in 
Liuyang County, Hunan, Mao’s native province. He joined Mao’s ““Au- 
tumn Harvest” Uprising in Hunan in 1927 at the age of thirteen.” After 
the failure of the uprising, Mao himself was taken by the Kuomintang 
and forced to buy his way out of captivity.> Hu followed Mao’s peasant 
army to escape from Hunan to the area of the Jinggang Mountains, 
Jiang-xi Province, where Mao built up his first power base and Hu be- 
came a preeminent “little red devil” (hong xiaogui) or child soldier. Ap- 
parently, Hu did not receive a formal education, but; because he was 
intelligent and hardworking he was admitted to the party and appointed 
general secretary of the Chinese Communist Youth Central Bureau in 
1933. This made Hu responsible for training and guiding all young teen- 
agers in the Jiangxi soviet area.* 

Between December 1930 and August 1933, the KMT forces under 
the command of Chiang Kai-shek launched five encirclement campaigns 
against the Red Army. ‘To continue the CCP movement, Mao, Zhu De, 
Zhou Enlai, and many other party and military leaders decided to retreat 
from Jiangxi to the other end of China, to Yanan, Shaanxi Province. 
After crossing eleven provinces, raging rivers, snow-capped mountain 
ranges, swamps, and forests, they finally reached their destination in Oc- 
tober 1935 with a 5,000-man remnant of the 100,000 who left Jiangxi on 
October 16, 1934.° This is the so-called Long March (Zhang Zheng) or 
the: 25,000-Li March (6,000 miles), and Hu was one of the surviving 
“Long Marchers.”’ 

Although Hu never finished primary school, he taught himself how 
to read. During the decade in Yanan he studied constantly and became 
one of the more knowledgeable Marxist scholars in the revolutionary es- 
tablishment. In 1937 Hu entered the Anti- Japanese Military and Politi- 
cal College and upon graduation was immediately appointed deputy 
director of the college’s Political Department. 

Later on, Mao reestablished his headquarters in Yanan and gradu- 
ally consolidated his power in the party and the army. Mao deeply 
trusted Hu and reappointed him as director of the Organization Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Communist Youth Central Bureau in 1935. At that 
time, there was another soviet area on the common borders of Hubei, 
Henan, and Anhui provinces. The highest responsible person there was 
Kao Jingting, who had high revolutionary enthusiasm and determination 
but was too tyrannical and lacking in leadership skills. In order to 
strengthen Communist activities within the KMT forces, Mao dispatched 
Hu to the soviet area to work with Kao during 1936-37, but Kao refused 
to cooperate with Hu in many respects, especially policy implementation. 
Hu dealt with his enemies by peaceful means (infiltration, division, and 
instigation) rather than by violence (torture, imprisonment, and execu- 
tion), while Kao strenuously opposed Hu’s moderate tactics and per- 
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sistently used violence to attain his goals. Hu’s operation was more 
effective than Kao’s; many neutral persons and heads of villages, small 
towns, and districts who originally worked for the KMT now turned to 
support the CCP. Even so, Kao still maintained his hostile attitude to- 
ward Hu and attempted to assassinate him. Hu was well aware of Kao’s 
intention and escaped from the soviet area to Yanan via Wuhan (Central 
China). Eventually, Kao was charged with the crimes of disobeying cen- 
tral directives and of being a KMT spy. He was executed by Chen Yi 


and Su Yu upon Mao’s orders.°® 
With the outbreak of war against Japan in July 1937, the KMT 


and the CCP formed a coalition, the Red Army was reorganized, and the 
Chinese Communist Youth Central Bureau was abolished: In 1941 Hu 
was made director of the Organization Section of the General Political 
Department of the 18th Army Corps, operating in the area of the Tai- 
hang Mountains in northwestern China. Simultaneously, Deng served as 
member of the Political Committee of the Taihang Military Region, sec- 
retary of the CCP Taihang Branch, and political commissar of the 129th 
Division of the Eighth Route Army. Deng and Hu worked in the same 
area and began to form their friendship. Since then, Hu’s career has been 
closely tied with that of Deng, and Deng has been Hu’s mentor for forty 
years. 

In 1945 the Sino-Japanese War ended, the civil war resumed, and 
the KMT and the CCP were engaged in a life and death struggle. For 
tactical and strategic reasons, the Red Army was reorganized again. In 
1947 Hu left the 18th Army Corps and was appointed director of the 
Organization Section of the General Political Department of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council. In 1949 Mao set up the New Democratic 
Youth League (NDYL) and chose Hu as a member of its Central Com- 
mittee. In the same year, when Deng became political commissar of the 
Second Field Army of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army (PLA), first 
secretary of the CCP Southwest Bureau, and political commissar of the 
Southwest Military Region, he immediately named Hu as director of the 
Political Department of the Third Army Corps of the PLA Second Field 
Army and director of the Political Department of the PLA 18th Army 
Corps. 

Generally speaking, during the revolutionary period Hu devoted 
most of his time to the Chinese Communist youth movement and to the 
organizational work of the army. Because of his impressive performance, 
Hu was also trusted by many other party and military leaders, such as 
Zhu De, He Long, Chen Yun, Liu Bocheng, and Peng Dehuai, and these 
contacts have constituted one part of Hu’s political assets. 


Hu in the First Fifteen Years of Communist Rule, 1950-65 


After the establishment of the People’s Republic in October 1949, 
Hu played a more important role in local military and government units, 
and his relationship with Deng became closer than ever. In 1950 Hu took 
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a number of key posts in Southwest China, including director of the 
North Sichuan People’s Administrative Bureau, political commissar of 
the PLA North Sichuan Military District, member of the Southwest 
Military and Administrative Committee, and director of the Financial 
and Economic Committee of the North Sichuan People’s Administrative 
Bureau. Again he became Deng’s subordinate, because at that time Deng 
was first secretary of the CCP Southwest Bureau, vice-chairman of the 
Southwest Military Region (Liu Bocheng was chairman), and chairman 
of the Southwest: Fiscal Committee. When Hu was in North Sichuan, 
China was launching an anti-counterrevolutionary and a land-reform 
movement by violence. However, Hu, unlike many other local party and 
government leaders, still used more moderate approaches to deal with the 
counterrevolutionaries and the landlords. As a result, hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives were saved in that area.’ 

In 1952 Hu, following Deng, was transferred to Beijing. Thereafter 
the two men acquired many other important positions in the top party 
and government organs. Deng was appointed vice-premier of the Political 
Council (predecessor of the State Council), vice-chairman of the Central 
Fiscal and Economic Commission, finance minister, general secretary of 
the CCP General Secretariat, director of the CCP Organization Depart- 
ment, member of the Politburo and its Standing Committee, and vice- 
chairman of the National Defense Commission in the years between 1952 
and 1965. As for Hu, he was appointed secretary of the NDYL Central 
Committee, member of the CCP 8th Central Committee, first secretary of 
the Communist Youth League (CYL), third secretary of the CCP North- 
west Bureau, and acting first secretary of the CCP Shaanxi Provincial 
Committee in the same period. In addition, Hu was consecutively elected 
to the standing Committee of the National People’s Congress (NPC) in 
1954, 1959, and 1965. As far as power relationships were concerned, 
Deng,.as party general secretary, was still Hu’s superior in the period of 
1953-65 because the CCP General Secretariat had the power to control 
both the NDYL and the CYL headquarters directly. 

Judging from Hu’s political career in the first fifteen years of the 
Beijing regime, his major tasks were to lead the NDYL and the CYL. 
Originally, the NDYL under the CCP leadership worked well. All young 
people who believed in Mao’s New Democracy and supported all CCP 
movements were admitted to the NDYL as members, no matter whether 
they came from proletarian or bourgeois families. By 1951 the total num- 
ber of the NDYL members reached 5.18 million, including workers, 
peasants, and students, who enthusiastically served Communist causes 
such as economic and social reform. In Mao’s view, however, the organi- 
zational line of the NDYL tended to be rightist and had to be corrected. 
Accordingly, Mao dismissed its head, Feng Wenbing, and ordered Hu to 
replace Feng in 1953. Afterwards, the nature and the organizational line 
of the NDYL were drastically changed. ‘The conditions for membership 
emphasized proletarian family background, and all members were given 
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many political, economic, and social privileges. For example, without the 
NDYL membership, people below the age of 25 were not qualified to 
join the party. By 1965 the NDYL membership had increased to 20 mil- 
lion, but its reputation had sharply declined because it had become a 
privileged group and many of its members tended to be regarded as politi- 
cal opportunists.® 

At its Third National Congress in 1957, the NDYL was replaced by 
the CYL, and Hu was made first secretary of the newly named youth 
organization. In an effort to control the worsening situation, Hu and his 
colleagues made a number of important reforms in the CYL constitution 
at the expense of Mao’s dogmatism. For example, emphasis was placed 
on socialism, communism, and democratic centralism, while Mao’s 
‘Thought was ignored; proletarian background was no longer used as the 
sole prerequisite for membership; and CYL members were allowed no 
special privileges.” Under this innovation, the CYL performed many sig- 
nificant jobs for the party, including organizing juvenile vanguard teams, 
spreading party and government propaganda, and improving the rela- 
tionship between masses and party. By 1965 the membership of the CYL 
reached 30.5 million.'° 

According to a former CYL colleague of Hu now living in Hong 
Kong, because Hu was very solicitous and enlightened about young peo- 
ple’s study, work, health, cultural and recreational life, and love affairs 
during his long period in the youth movement, many were deeply im- 
pressed with his open-minded work style and spirit of “seeking truth 
from facts.”!! If this is true, Hu’s power base in the youth league is as 
formidable as Deng’s in the army because most CYL members became 
party members. Furthermore, in the late 1950s and early 1960s, Hu op- 
posed Mao’s leftist policies and sided with the revisionist line of Liu 
Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, emphasizing professionalism rather than 
Mao’s politics-in-command in the training of youths. 


Hu in the Cultural Revolution, 1966-76 


Because of the failure of the “Three Red Banners” policies (general 
line, the Great Leap Forward, and the people’s commune) in 1958, by the 
early 1960s most of Mao’s power in the party and the government had 
fallen into the hands of Liu Shaoqi, chairman of the People’s Republic, 
and Deng Xiaoping, party general secretary. In order to regain power 
from his political opponents, Mao used the Red Guards, revolutionary 
rebels, and the army as major power bases for launching the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) in 1966, and purged Liu and 
Deng, denouncing them as China’s number one and number two “cap- 
italist roaders.” Following the purge of these two men, Hu, like many 
other party veterans and intellectuals, was branded a member of the 
‘“Liu-Deng counterrevolutionary bourgeois headquarters” and was 
stripped of all posts in April 1967. Meanwhile, the CYL led by Hu was 
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also ordered to stop all activities. Little is known about Hu’s private life 
after his disgrace. It is said that in the beginning the Red Guards forced 
Hu to do janitorial work in the building of the CYL headquarters and 
then sent him to a “May 7 cadre school” in Henan Province for labor 
reform.!? According to Hu’s recent interview with foreigners, in the 
1967-72 period, he was made to eat and sleep with a herd of cattle in the 
countryside for two and a half years and was placed under house arrest 
for another two and a half years.!° 

As a result of the Lin Biao incident in September 1971, a large num- 
ber of persons purged in the GPCR, including Hu and Deng, were re- 
habilitated in 1972 and 1973 through the initiative of Premier Zhou 
Enlai. When Deng replaced the ailing Zhou in handling the day-to-day 
work in the State Council in 1975, he immediately appointed Hu as a 
“responsible leading cadre” in the Chinese Academy of Sciences, which 
had been almost paralyzed by the leftist policy of Mao and the Gang of 
Four— Jiang Qing (Mao’s wife), Wang Hongwen, Zhang Chungiao, and 
Yao Wenyuan. In response to the demands of the scientific personnel in 
the academic institute, Hu increased their wages, solved their housing 
and cooking problems, and ended the enforced separation of many hus- 
bands and wives who had been sent to different parts of the country.'4 
Hu’s performance won full support of the scientific community as a 
whole. In addition, Hu drafted a document entitled “Outline Report of 
the Work of the Chinese Academy of Sciences” in October 1975. To elim- 
inate factionalism, restore shattered morale, and raise standards of 
China’s science and technology, three points were stressed: (1) the Chi- 
nese Academy of Sciences should be reorganized; (2) all scientific person- 
nel should be allowed to spend more time doing scientific research than 
studying politics or doing physical labor; and (3) some types of scientific 
knowledge and technical equipment should be imported from advanced 
countries.'> All these proposals apparently violated the slogans of Mao 
and the Gang of Four (politics in command and self-reliance). At that 
time, the power of the radicals reached its peak in China. 

By the end of 1975, the ideological conflict and power struggle be- 
tween the Mao- Jiang and the Zhou-Deng groups worsened, and the rad- 
icals were determined to purge Deng again. Indeed, Zhou’s death on 
January 8, 1976, accelerated Deng’s downfall. First, after Deng deliv- 
ered the eulogy at Zhou’s funeral on January 15, he disappeared from 
public view; second, the campaign against the “rightist reversal of ver- 
dicts” intensified; third, the Gang of Four denounced Deng as “an unre- 
pentant capitalist-roader” without referring to him by name;'® and 
fourth, Mao suddenly appointed Hua Guofeng, a beneficiary of the 
GPCR and a relatively unknown figure in China, as acting premier on 
February 7. All these events demonstrated that Deng was unlikely to be- 
come Zhou’s successor. 

The Tian’anmen Incident broke out on April 5. Basically, this inci- 
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dent was a mass protest against the tyrannical rule of Mao, Jiang, and 
their followers, using a tribute to the memory of the late Premier Zhou as 
a pretext. Mao and the radicals, however, blamed Deng as the instigator 
of the so-called counterrevolutionary event. Two days later, an urgent 
Politburo meeting, acting under Mao’s directives, passed two resolutions. 
Hua was appointed first party vice-chairman and premier of the State 
Council, while Deng was removed from all his posts both inside and out- 
side the party. He was allowed to keep only his party membership.” The 
direct results of the Tian’anmen Incident were the removal of Deng and 
the rise of Hua, who became Zhou’s successor and Mao’s heir apparent. 

Hu, as Deng’s strong loyalist, was purged for the second time. His 
document on the Chinese Academy of Sciences and Deng’s two docu- 
ments—‘“On the General Programme for All Work of the Party and the 
Country” and “Some Problems in Accelerating Industrial Develop- 
ment’”’—were condemned as “three big poisonous weeds,” which, accord- 
ing to the radicals, entirely negated the GPCR values, restored 
capitalism, and violated Chairman Mao’s revolutionary line.'® Although 
Hu and his work were severely criticized by the radicals, this criticism 
enhanced Hu’s reputation in China because many Chinese strongly sup- 
ported his point of view and were very upset by the radical criticism of 
him. 


Hu in Deng’s Consolidation of Power, 1977-81 


After Mao’s death and the downfall of the Gang of Four in Septem- 
ber and October 1976, Hua was elected party chairman and chairman of 
the CCP Military Affairs Commission at a Politburo meeting while he 
still retained premiership of the State Council, thus acquiring control of 
the party, the government, and the army—a stronger “statutory” power 
than Mao himself had ever held. To protect his vested interests, Hua 
launched a campaign against the Gang of Four and used various tactics to 
prevent Deng from coming back to power. Under great pressure from 
powerful military men, however, Hua was forced to rehabilitate Deng 
and to restore all his former posts at the Third Plenum of the Tenth Party 
Congress in July 1977.'° 

Two months before Deng’s rehabilitation, Hu had reappeared in 
public and had been identified as deputy director of the General Office of 
the CCP Central Committee (Director was Wang Dongxing, former 
commander of Mao’s bodyguards and a key ally of Hua). The General 
Office was equivalent to the General Secretariat of the party (abolished 
by Mao during the GPCR), which handled high-level documents, ar- 
chives, and confidential communications. With Hu as deputy director, 
Wang’s authority could be undermined. Hu’s appointment probably re- 
sulted from Deng’s influence because Deng’s political comeback was in- 
evitable in the first half of 1977. 
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At the beginning of his reinstatement, Deng expressed a desire to 
follow Mao’s revolutionary line and to support Hua’s policy of “grasping 
the key link and running the country,” but he quickly downgraded Mao, 
ignored Hua’s directives, and aimed at carrying out his own moderniza- 
tion program. Between 1977 and 1981, Deng almost completely purged 
all key Maoist figures at the central and local levels and appointed his 
supporters to the top posts of the party, the government, and the army. 
During this period Hu became Deng’s right hand and made the utmost 
efforts to help Deng in all respects, especially in dealing with Hua and 
his allies. Meanwhile, through Deng’s deliberate cultivation and careful 
arrangement, Hu was rapidly promoted to the party chairmanship, re- 
placing Hua. 

At the Eleventh Party Congress in August 1977, Hu had been 
elected to the CCP Central Committee. Two months later, he was given 
ideological clout through his appointment as second vice-president of the 
Central Party School. Although Hua, as party chairman, and Wang 
Dongxing, as party vice-chairman, were concurrently president and first 
vice-president, Hu actually ran the school. Shortly after his inauguration, 
Hu flatly exposed the close relationship of Kang Sheng, Mao’s longtime 
associate and former head of the secret police, with the Gang of Four and 
corrected the school’s 93 wrong sentences made by Mao and the radicals 
in the GPCR.” Hu’s commitment paved the way for reversing tens of 
millions of false charges, wrong sentences, and frame-ups throughout the 
country and for downgrading Mao’s post-1957 political initiatives. Guo 
Yufeng, Hua’s supporter and director of the CCP Organization Depart- 
ment, deterred the rehabilitation of the GPCR victims and defended the 
remnants of the Gang of Four. By October 1977, Deng had dismissed 
Guo and ordered Hu to replace him.?! Thus, Hu acquired power to con- 
trol the party’s organizational system and took further steps. to remove the 
designation of the Rightists. 

In January 1978, Deng launched a campaign against the “wind,” 
“slip-away,” “shake-up,” and “cover-up” factions.” Hu followed Deng 
to purge many GPCR beneficiaries, including secretaries and first secre- 
taries at the provincial level. This purge was extremely disadvantageous 
to Hua because most of the purged persons were either Hua’s supporters 
or ideologically close to him. More specifically, in May Hu revised an 
article by Hu Fuming, Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy at 
Nanjing University, and encouraged him to publish it in Guangming 
Daily under the title “Practice is the Sole Criterion for Testing Truth.”?? 
This publication was motivated politically rather than academically. 
From that time on, Deng, Hu, and their colleagues repeatedly inspired all 
party cadres and ordinary Chinese to discuss this article. Not only did the 
pragmatists use this article to attack the “whatever” faction, which was 
led by Wang Dongxing and backed by Hua, and to denounce Mao, but 
they also used it as a theoretical basis for liberalization of thought and 
implementation of their policies.** According to the pragmatists, any idea 
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that can be tested only by practice is a truth. By the same token, any part 
of Mao’s thought—theories, policies, plans, and measures—failing to 
meet this criterion is not a truth and must be changed to conform with 
actual needs or new historical conditions.” 

By September 1978, ideological conflict and power struggle between 
the Deng faction and the Mao loyalists became acute. Wall posters in 
Beijing supported by Deng bitterly denounced the “whatever” faction 
and Mao as follows: Hua, Wang Dongxing, Wu De, Chen Xilian, and Ji 
Dengkui were close associates of the Gang of Four and should be held 
responsible for the suppression of the Tian’anmen Incident and Deng’s 
downfall in 1976; the late Chairman Mao had made many grave mis- 
takes since 1957 and had supported the Gang of Four in engaging in 
innumerable illegal activities against the party, the government, the 
army, and the Chinese people.” Furthermore, disregarding the strong 
resistance of Hua’s allies such as Wang Dongxing and Zhang Pinghua, 
director of the CCP Propaganda Department, Hu reversed the verdict of 
the Tian’anmen Incident as a revolutionary action and supported the 
publication of the China Youth Monthly, which praised pragmatism and 
criticized “whateverism.”?’ Under these circumstances, the Deng faction 
put more pressure on Hua and weakened the power of his key allies.” 

The Third Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress held in Decem- 
ber 1978 was a turning point of both Deng’s consolidation of power and 
Hu’s political life. At this plenum, the power and position of these two 
men were unusually strengthened. Among other things, nearly a dozen 
pro-Mao leaders, including Hua, Wang Dongxing, Wu De, Chen 
Xilian, Ji Dengkui, and Chen Yonggui, were criticized and forced to 
make self-criticism; Deng’s political line—liberalization of thought, crite- 
rion of truth, the modernization drive, and stability and unity—was offi- 
cially confirmed; and at least 30 of Hua’s supporters in the CCP Central 
Committee were replaced by Deng’s followers.” As for Hu, he was 
elected member of the Politburo, general secretary of the party, and third 
secretary of the Party’s Central Commission for Inspecting Discipline 
(headed by the first secretary Chen Yun and the second secretary Deng 
Yingchao, widow of Zhou Enlai, but actually run by Hu). In addition, 
Hu replaced Zhang Pinghua as director of the CCP Propaganda Depart- 
ment. Such a personnel rearrangement brought Hu into the nucleus of 
China’s new leadership and largely increased the decision-making power 
of the pragmatists in the ruling group. 

In the spring of 1979, China encountered many difficulties—critical 
imbalance between agricultural and industrial production, heavy costs 
and casualties in the war against Vietnam, and widespread political and 
social chaos. Deng, Hu, and their colleagues were severely attacked not 
only by the “whatever” faction but also by many other top party veterans 
at a central work conference in March. In their view, these negative re- 
sults came from Deng’s economic and military adventurism and liberal- 
ization of thought.” Moreover, the Maoists argued that without 
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cancellation of Deng’s political line and without resumption of Chairman 
Mao’s policies, the political and social chaos in China would not be nor- 
malized.*' In response to this challenge, the pragmatists counterattacked 
against their political opponents on the basis of facts and rationality on 
the one hand and made limited compromises with the Maoists on the 
other.** The pragmatists lost no power and still dominated the Maoists; 
Deng’s political line was reconfirmed and many of Deng’s supporters 
were added to the top organs of the party and the government at the 
Second Session of the Fifth National People’s Congress in June and at the 
Fourth Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress in September.** 

In preparation for Deng’s further purge of remnants of both Lin 
Biao and the Gang of Four, and many other incompetent and corrupt 
cadres at all levels, Hu drafted another document called “Guiding Princi- 
ples for Inner-Party Political Life,” which emphasized collective leader- 
ship, eradication of individualism, bureaucratism, and factionalism, and 
prohibition of the cult of personality and privilege seeking.** This docu- 
ment has been officially approved and has been used as a basic guideline 
for the behavior of all cadres. It is generally believed that in the light of 
this document a large number of additional purges will take place. 

In January 1980, an overall military reshuffle on the initiative of 
Deng and Hu took place: eight commanders in the eleven great military 
regions were changed.’ In addition to elimination of the remnant 
“mountaintops,” creation of a new personnel management system, and 
establishment of a modernized army, the main purpose of this reshuffle 
was to strengthen Deng’s power and weaken Hua’s. For example, the 
dismissal of Chen Xilian from his post as commancer of the Beijing Mili- 
tary Region eliminated Hua’s power base in the army. 

In Deng’s view, Hua’s key allies had become a stumbling block to 
China’s modernization drive, and they should be removed from all of 
their powerful positions. Deng’s aspiration was realized at the Fifth 
Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress in February. After a week of 
hard debate, Deng and his supporters finally dismissed Wang Dongxing, 
Wu De, Chen Xilian, and Ji Dengkui from their leading party and state 
posts, allowing the Maoists to keep only their party membership.*° 
Meanwhile, both Hu and Zhao Ziyang were promoted to the Politburo 
Standing Committee. Hu was also elected general secretary of the party’s 
newly resumed General Secretariat. Because of the expulsion of the four 
key Maoists from the ruling Poliburo and because of Hu’s appointment 
as general secretary, Hua was completely isolated and for the most part 
his party power was transferred into Hu’s hands.°’ 

Following this plenum, the most important things Deng and Hu 
wanted to do were: to remove Hua from his posts as nominal leader of the 
party, the government, and the army; to defeat the “oil faction” backed by 
party vice-chairman Li Xiannian; and to bring the Gang of Four to trial 
in a special court. Through an uninterrupted effort, they accomplished 
these goals in only one year and four months. In April 1980, Zhao 
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Ziyang was appointed executive vice-premier to handle the day-to-day 
administrative work in the State Council,’ and in September, when the 
Fifth National People’s Congress held its Third Session, Zhao replaced 
Hua as premier.” Zhao’s promotion was a major victory for Deng and a 
heavy blow to Hua, who was deprived of his power in the government 
and was doomed to failure in the future. 

The oil faction belongs to the moderates and not the Maoists, but its 
economic policy has diverged from the Deng faction’s in regard to pri- 
orities. The oil faction emphasizes heavy industry at the expense of agri- 
culture and light industry, while Deng emphasizes agriculture, light 
industry, economic readjustment, and reforms to improve the living stan- 
dards of the Chinese people. As a matter of fact, the economic measures 
of the Deng faction are more relevant than those of the oil faction, partly 
because the prerequisites for development of heavy industry in China are 
still insufficient (capital investment and technical and managerial talents 
are lacking) and partly because the Chinese people are really poor, es- 
pecially the 800 million peasants in the rural areas. Deng, Hu, and their 
colleagues used various tactics to weaken the power of the key members 
of the oil faction in the State Council. For example, under Deng’s initia- 
tive, Li Xiannian (like Deng) voluntarily resigned as a senior vice-pre- 
mier; Yu Qiuli, vice-premier, was transferred from chairman of the State 
Planning Commission to chairman of the Energy Commission;*' Kang 
Shien, vice-premier, was charged with having made a grave mistake in oil 
exploitation; and Song Zhenming, the oil minister, was ousted.** At pre- 
sent, the oil faction still exists, but its decision-making power regarding 
economic development has been reduced. 

The trial of the Gang of Four started on November 20, 1980, and 
ended on January 25, 1981. Jiang Qing and Zhang Chunqiao were sen- 
tenced to death with a two-year reprieve, and Wang Hongwen and Yao 
Wenyuan were sentenced to life and a 20-year imprisonment, respec- 
tively.** In the minds of the Chinese people the trial was a power struggle 
between the Deng faction and the Mao loyalists. On the surface, the 35 
judges of the special court ruled the trial, but in reality China’s powerful 
politicians entirely manipulated the case. The purposes of this trial were 
multiple: to punish the Gang of Four; to diminish further Mao’s influ- 
ence and ideology; to consolidate the power and position of Deng, Hu, 
and their fellow realists; and to shake up Hua’s party chairmanship. Al- 
though Hua was not officially involved in the trial, in the wake of a com- 
promise between the Deng faction and other party and military leaders, 
including Hua himself and Ye Jianying (chairman of the NPC Standing 
Committee, senior party vice-chairman, and Hua’s strong supporter), 
Hua agreed to quit China’s top post rather than be linked in court with 
many of the more unsavory incidents of the GPCR.*4 Undoubtedly, the 
trial did much damage to Hua. 

At an enlarged Politburo meeting in mid-November 1980, Hua was 
severely criticized for his incorrect commitments, including (1) long-term 
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persistence in the “two whateverisms”; (2) implementation of a “leftist” 
economic policy, such as the Dazhai and Daqing movements and the irra- 
tional “Great Leap Forward” of 1978; (3) resistance to Deng’s political 
line that “practice” was “the sole criterion of truth”; (4) adoption of an 
ambiguous attitude toward the correction of false charges, wrong sen- 
tences, and frame-ups; (5) opposition to the reversal of the case of Peng 
Dehuai and the Tian’anmen Incident; (6) prevention of Deng and Chen 
Yun’s rehabilitation; and (7) creation of his own cult of personality. On 
the basis of these defects, the meeting declared that Hua’s contribution to 
the overthrow of the Gang of Four should be affirmed, but he was no 
longer fit to be party chairman and chairman of the CCP Military Af- 
fairs Commission. Hua offered his resignation to the meeting and it was 
quickly accepted.*° 7 

More important, the meeting passed a number of resolutions arising 
from Hua’s case: first, that formal proposals removing Hua and appoin- 
ting Hu as party chairman, Hua as party vice-chairman, and Deng as 
chairman of the CCP Military Affairs Commission should be submitted 
to the Sixth Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress for approval; second, 
that Hua should be released immediately from party and military leader- 
ship responsibilities; and third, that even before the Sixth Plenum Hua’s 
actual powers should be assumed by Hu and Deng.*’ Consequently, Hua 
was not seen in public between the end of November 1980 and early 
February 1981. Thereafter, he occasionally appeared, but said nothing 
about China’s policy orientation. Hua was reported to have received a 
political education in the Central Party School for about eight months. 
During this period, Deng served as acting chairman of the CCP Military 
Affairs Commission, and Hu served as both general secretary of the 
party’s General Secretariat and acting party chairman with Deng stand- 
ing behind the scenes. 

To be sure, Deng and Hu hoped the Sixth Plenum would be con- 
vened at an early date; however, the conservative group led by old Mar- 
shal Ye strongly opposed the Deng faction’s evaluation of Mao, the ouster 
of Hua, and the promotion of Hu, and the plenum was delayed many 
times from December 1980. According to the conservative group, which 
includes a considerable number of party and military veterans, Chairman 
Mao had devoted his whole life to the Chinese Communist movement and 
made great contributions to the party, the state, and the people. Mao 
should not be harshly assessed, even if he made some mistakes in his later 
years; Chairman Hua should not be. ousted because he was Chairman 
Mao’s designated successor and had courageously defeated the Gang of 
Four; and Hv’s qualifications for party chairmanship should be ques- 
tioned, not only because he had been too harsh in his criticisms of the late 
Great Helmsman, but also because his early background as head of the 
CYL and his subsequent provincial offices were not as impressive as the 
accomplishments of a number of other party veterans.*? 

To maintain stability and unity, a compromise was reached and the 
Sixth Plenum was finally convened in June 1981. At this plenum, Hua’s 
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demotion, Hu’s promotion, and Deng’s control over the CCP Military 
Affairs Commission were officially confirmed. In addition, the plenum 
approved a document officially assessing Mao. According to this docu- 
ment, Mao had made great contributions as well as grave mistakes during 
his long reign, especially in his later years, including the GPCR; judging 
his activities as a whole, Mao’s contributions to the Chinese revolution 
“far outweigh” his mistakes; Mao was the greatest national hero and 
teacher in Chinese history; and therefore, Mao Zedong Thought is now 
and in the future will be the party’s founding principles.°° It is clear that 
this was a concession by Deng and his associates to the Maoists for Hu’s 
smooth installation as party chairman. 

The leadership change has made China’s domestic situation more 
stable, but China’s power struggle has not ended. Forces opposed to Deng 
and Hu still exist in the party, the government, and the army, and the 
Deng faction will still be required to work with these forces in the coming 
years. Only three weeks after the Sixth Plenum, the People’s Daily, under 
the control of the Deng faction, started to criticize Hua again. It said that 
during the 1976-78 period, Hua, as party chairman and premier of the 
State Council, had carried out many political arrests and political per- 
secutions in an attempt to strengthen his power and position.’ Such a 
criticism implies that Deng, Hu, and their colleagues will possibly re- 
move Hua from all his top party posts at the Twelfth Party Congress in 
late 1982 or early 1983, if China’s domestic situation permits them to do 
SO. 


Prospects for Hu’s Political Prominence 


In view of Hu’s impressive performance in the 1950s and 1970s, he 
is a hardworking, pragmatic, and relatively open-minded person with an 
austere lifestyle, a peculiar way of thinking, a creative ability, and a 
dauntless revolutionary spirit. As far as these characteristics are con- 
cerned, Hu’s appointment as party chairman was a wise arrangement for 
system innovation. In view of Hu’s recent theoretical and policy speeches, 
however, his thought, like that of many other Chinese party and military 
leaders, has more or less ossified. In these speeches, Hu has repeatedly 
emphasized the superiority of the Chinese socialist system, the absolute 
leadership of the party, the dictatorship of the proletariat, socialist de- 
mocracy, the socialist legal system, and socialist education and civiliza- 
tion.°* In his judgment, only socialism can save China and only the 
party’s absolute leadership can realize the four modernizations (agricul- 
ture, industry, national defense, and science and technology), and there- 
fore, any word or deed that deviates from socialism and the party’s line is 
wrong and cannot be tolerated.’ In addition, Hu still glorifies Mao and 


upholds Mao Zedong Thought, although he has severely criticized Mao’s 


mistakes; he denies the defects of the Chinese socialist system in which 
China’s bureaucracy and cadre privileges are rooted; and he prefers de- 
mocracy under party control rather than under mass control.*4 
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Hu’s basic weak point is his ignorance of the importance of political 
democracy and mass participation in the modernization process. Without 
these, it is doubtful whether the four modernizations can be fully 
achieved, not only because the masses lack effective weapons to control 
the behavior of the bloated bureaucracy, but also because they lack posi- 
tive incentives to engage in production. Obviously, Hu is a loyal Marxist 
with some autocratic features. In his era, China will be characterized by a 
combination of Marxism, Leninism, Maoism, and Dengism. In a strict 
sense, Hu is not a political reformer; under his leadership, substantial 
reforms in China’s political system are unlikely, but within the existing 
framework some improvements could be made. 

Internally, delay of the modernization program remains, but the pre- 
sent secularization, materialization, and professionalization will be 
strengthened; class struggle continues, but its scope and methods will be 
narrow and flexible; political movements are inevitable, but political 
movements like the Cultural’ Revolution are unlikely to be allowed to 
happen again; one-party rule is unchangeable, but power and authority 
will no longer be concentrated in the hands of one man; and political 
freedom is still wishful thinking, but the people’s livelihood will be im- 
proved. Externally, the new leadership continues to side with the Third 
World against imperialism, colonialism, racism, and hegemonism, but be- 
cause of the leftist opposition to Deng’s foreign policy and because of U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan’s support for ‘Taiwan, it will possibly manage to 
improve China’s relations with the Soviet Union in an attempt to reduce 
the tension between the leftists and the Deng faction, and to make the 
U.S. government concede on the Taiwan issue.°° 

Although Deng succeeded in his power struggle with the Hua fac- 
tion, he has not yet succeeded in policy implementation, and future pros- 
pects seem clouded. Since his second rehabilitation in 1977, Deng has 
decided to carry out his pragmatic policy to modernize China. Over al- 
most five years, however, his achievements are far from what he had an- 
ticipated. Reasons for this setback are numerous. Among other things, 
there has been strong resistance from leftists and conservative elements at 
various levels to Deng’s political, economic, military, social, educational, 
and cultural reforms because many of these reforms threaten their vested 
interests—power, position, and the privileges of their children and them- 
selves.°° For example, Deng attempted to abolish de facto life-time tenure 
for cadres, replacing old, incompetent, and corrupt cadres with revolu- 
tionary, well-educated, professionally competent, and younger ones, but 
most of the party and military veterans strongly opposed this reform and 
refused to retire from their posts.’ By the same token, Deng insisted on 
revising the constitution by increasing the power of the National People’s 
Congress, but this proposal was postponed at its Fourth Session on 
November 30, 1981.58 Under great pressure from the anti-Deng forces, 
Deng has made unexpected changes in his policies in the past four 
years.” 


e- 
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The new leadership is confronted with mounting problems, includ- 
ing bureaucratism, factionalism, ideological confusion, huge budgetary 
deficits, high inflation, serious unemployment, a crisis of faith, and social 
upheaval. To solve these problems, a large number of measures either 
have been or will be taken. Apart from reemphasis on political indoc- 
trination, elimination of ultra-leftist thought and bourgeois liberalism, re- 
pression of the democracy movement, further economic readjustment, 
introduction of the system of production responsibilities, and the develop- 
ment of a diversified economy,*' Deng, Hu, and Zhao have launched a 
wide-ranging rectification campaign against corrupt, inefficient, and el- 
derly officials, economic criminals, remnants of the Gang of Four, and 
many other people who have upheld political views different from 
theirs.©* It is predicted that in this campaign millions of cadres in the 
party, the government, and the army will be purged, punished, and re- 
educated in the near future. 

In February 1982, the Deng faction decided to simplify the structure 
of the State Council. According to official reports, there will be two vice- 
premiers instead of the present 13, and the 98 ministries, commissions, 
and agencies under the State Council will be reduced to 52. In March, 
part of this plan materialized. Among the 98 units, 12 ministries were 
merged to six and the number of ministers and deputy ministers of the 12 
ministries was reduced from 117 to 27.% If all goes as planned, 200,000 
of the 600,000 officials in the central government will be dismissed from 
their offices. A similar drive will be pushed forward starting in 1983 at 
the provincial and county levels. In addition, those admitted to the party 
during the GPCR will be purged or reeducated; those who have commit- 
ted economic crimes will be severely punished; and one million of the 4.5 
million army, including high-ranking officers, will be laid off. 

All of these measures are very complicated and may increase tension 
and chaos in China. It remains to be seen whether they can be thoroughly 
carried out and whether their goals can be fully achieved. First, there is 
no doubt that most top party leaders support Deng, but as far as the 
whole party is concerned, the Deng faction may not be a majority.® Sec- 
ond, a complete elimination of the Maoist elements is an arduous task; of 
39 million party members, 18 million joined the party during the GPCR, 
and of the 20 million party and government cadres, about nine million 
were GPCR beneficiaries.** Although a large number of these people and 
their top leaders have been purged in the past five years, the remnants 
remain dominant in middle and lower level positions throughout the 
country.’ For survival, it is possible that the Maoist elements will use all 
means, including violence, to avoid purge. ‘Third, on the basis of egoism, 
as indicated above, many party and military veterans like Xu Shiyou, 
former commander of the Guangzhou Military Region, who originally 
supported Deng, have turned against him. To protect their personal inter- 
ests, it is also possible that these veterans will form a coalition against 
Deng. Fourth, the PLA has strongly opposed Deng’s policies—criticism 
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of Mao, military budget cuts, agricultural reform, and the new cadre sys- 
tem—since the Third Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress in Decem- 
ber 1978.’° Now, the simplification of the PLA structure and the one 
million layoffs may upgrade the conflict between military men and the 
Deng faction. Fifth, even if all the corrupt, inefficient, and elderly offi- 
cials can be removed from their posts, China’s cadre problem still exists 
because China has a serious lack of competent middle-aged and young 
successors whose views concur with Deng’s.”’ Sixth, the concept of “‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” has greatly contributed to the formation of 
China’s bloated bureaucracy in the past 32 years. If China continues to 
uphold this concept, its old bureaucracy will be replaced by a new one, 
because the dictatorship of the proletariat is, in fact, equivalent to the 
dictatorship of the party and its cadres.’* Seventh, a strong aspiration for 
political modernization has emerged from the younger generation, es- 
pecially college and university students. Therefore, repressing the democ- 
racy movement will exacerbate the crisis of faith. Finally, a giant purge 
may produce many side-effects, such as unemployment and increased so- 
cial upheaval. . 

In short, China is still an underdeveloped country. All the problems 
China faces can hardly be solved within a short period of time. Deng’s 
ability, prestige, and public image are much higher than those of Hu. If 
Deng is unable to solve these problems, it is doubtful that after Deng’s 
death Hu can do what Deng has failed to do. In the spring of 1981, for 
example, Hu, as party general secretary, sent documents and records of 
speeches to provincial and district leaders for study, but the local officials 
did not read them. As a result, a propaganda campaign was launched on 
the need to study documents from party headquarters.” Since Hu has 
always opposed both the leftist and the rightist lines, it is likely that he 
will stand between the two lines to make some appropriate adjustments 
on the basis of China’s actual situation. 


Summary and Conclusion 


From a little red devil to party chairman, Hu Yaobang has partici- 
pated in the Chinese Communist movement for 54 years. During this 
long period, he has survived KMT attacks on the Jiangxi soviet, the Long 
March, the Sino-Japanese War, the civil war, and the GPCR. Hu’s suc- 
cess in his career was attributable to his uninterrupted efforts, persistent 
loyalty to Deng, Deng’s unexhausted cultivation, and many other histor- 
ical factors, such as Mao’s death, the downfall of the Gang of Four, and 
Deng’s rehabilitation. Undoubtedly, Hu is a hard worker and a relatively 
open-minded person in Chinese officialdom. In any event, he will mobi- 
lize all positive factors to push Deng’s political line and modernization 
program forward. But because of his adherence to the “absolute” leader- 
ship of the party and because of China’s backward environment, he may 
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not be able to achieve Deng’s goals fully and make essential changes in 
the Chinese political system. 

Deng is 78 and time grows short. To facilitate Dengism without 
Deng, he has decided to eliminate all his political opponents in two or 
three years. However, the anti-Deng forces are still strong and the road 
to this goal is still long and tortuous. While Deng is alive, he can use the 
tactics of “divide and rule” and “retreat and advance” to dominate the 
Maoists and other factions, but once he dies, the intra-party power strug- 
gle might be intensified and many new problems might appear immedi- 
ately. For example, who will succeed Deng as chairman of the CCP 
Military Affairs Commission? Will his successor have the ability to con- 
trol the whole army? Will the new man be willing to support Hu? Will 
some powerful military men take action openly against Hu? And will 
Hua and his supporters formulate a counterattack against Hu? All of 
these questions are closely related to Hu’s leadership, and their answer 
depends on how the Deng faction makes arrangements before Deng goes. 
For example, many top party and military leaders who have sided with 
Deng, Hu, and Zhao are over 70 and 80,’* and according to Red Flag, a 
theoretical organ of the CCP, these old men will not be forced to retire 
because the party, the state, and the Chinese people as a whole still need 
them.” The problem is who will take over the jobs of these old men after 
their deaths. Judging from this case and many others, Hu’s political fu- 
ture is still uncertain. It seems that the most important thing is Hu’s 
performance-——economic progress and the improvement of the living stan- 
dards of the Chinese people. If a majority of the Chinese people strongly 
support Hu, the anti-Hu forces will be isolated, and retaining his power 
and position will be no problem. 

Generally speaking, there are five major factions in China today— 
the reformist (Deng), the conservative (Ye), the leftist (Hua), the oil (Li 
Xiannian), and the economic adjustment (Chen Yun) factions. Basically, 
Chen supports Deng, Ye supports Hua, and Li is more neutral and has 
chosen sides on the basis of different issues. Hua’s key allies have been 
purged, Ye is too old and his public image is declining, and the oil faction 
has been weakened, although some of its key members are still 
powerholders.’® Thus, the Deng faction is the strongest one of the five. To 
maintain stability and unity, it is likely that a mutual compromise among 
them will continue and that a collective leadership in the party hierarchy 
will be strengthened, even after Deng, Ye, Chen, and Li are dead. 

As far as China’s present situation is concerned, it is unlikely that 
the leftists or Hua will return to power in the immediate future. First, 
most top leaders in the party, the government, and the army, have sup- 
ported Deng; second, not all political opponents of the Deng faction are 
Hua’s followers or Maoists; third, most of the anti- DDeng-Hu forces exist 
at the middle and lower levels, giving them the ability to sabotage policy 
implementation but not a capacity to overthrow the pragmatists; and fi- 
nally, almost all Chinese people are reluctant to return to Mao’s 
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egalitarianism—all people would remain equally poor if these policies 
were persistently stressed. Dengism will continue to be the political main- 
stream in China, and Hu will be its representative if he can do a better 
job for China and can make appropriate compromises with his political 
opponents, especially in the military. 


Shu-shin Wang is visiting Assistant Professor in the Political Science Department, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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RURAL ECONOMIC CHANGE AND THE 
ROLE OF THE STATE IN CHINA, 
1962-78 


E. B. Vermeer 


THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY of China offers a puz- 
zling contrast. Its organizational structure, the village collective, has been 
praised by all but a few foreign observers as an effective framework for 
both government action and local self-development. Some developmental 
models put forward in recent years for the Third World by Western ex- 
perts even appear to be directly derived from the Chinese experience.’ 
Both inputs and outputs in China’s agriculture since the early 1960s have 
increased considerably. Chemical! fertilizer, tractors, mechanized wells, 
improved varieties, and other forms of modern technology are now being 
used on a large scale. High yields of grain and cotton have resulted from 
intensive cultivation with modern means of production. All villages, even 
in remote areas outside plains or river valleys, can rely on a commercial 
network maintained by State trade organizations for marketing their pro- 
duce; State banks and credit coops supply ample credit services. The col- 
lective organization makes possible labor specialization, build-up of 
infrastructure, and even small-scale industry. 

Why then has agricultural performance been disappointing? Grain 
and cotton production have barely kept pace with rural population 
growth since 1952 (see Table 1). During the latter half of the 1970s, 
China’s yearly grain imports rose from less than 5 million tons to over 10 
million tons, so that now almost 20% of the urban grain is of foreign 
origin.” Yet over 80% of China’s farmland is sown to grains. Cotton out- 
put is insufficient to meet the needs of both Chinese consumers and the 
export industry. A rationing system for grain and cotton (and for some 
other products as well) has now been in force for decades. Both city and 
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country report growing unemployment or underemployment; according 
to recent estimates, 30% or more of the rural labor force is superfluous. 
Over 100 million people in the country are said to be so poor that they do 
not have the minimum food-grain norm of 500 grams of unhusked grain 
per day—an inadequate level by FAO standards.’ The contrast between a 
well-organized and fairly stable collective framework under a declared 
State policy of priority for agricultural development (since 1962), and an 
overall unsatisfactory agricultural performance deserves consideration. 


TABLE 1: Agricultural Production and Rural Population, 1952 and 1978-80 


1978-80 Percentage 
1952 average increase 
Grain (incl. tubers and soybeans) 

{million tons) 164 318 94 
Cotton (million tons) 13 2.4 85 
Pigs (millions) 90 309 243 
Rural Population (millions) 450 821 82 


Sources: Social Sciences in China, no. 2, 1980, p. 184; SSB data for 1978-80: U.S. Bureau of 
Census population figures for 1952; Jing Kexue, no. 1, 1980, p. 8. 


I will first outline the changes under the “improvement approach” 
adopted by the Chinese during the 1962-78 period. Why these dates? In 
1962 the three-level ownership of people’s commune, production brigade, 
and production team, with the production team as the economic account- 
ing unit, was instituted, and also rules were laid down on distribution of 
collective income and private plots. In 1980 and 1981, in an effort to 
stimulate agricultural production, the Chinese government again adopted 
the “transformation approach” by scaling down the level and scope of 
collective organization and by stressing household responsibility for pro- 
duction. This fundamental reversal of collectivist policies has been under- 
lined most clearly by the publication of a “new Hunan report” in the 
People’s Daily in 1981: 


[The institution of the production responsibility systems has brought 
about new changes in the countryside. This is the third upsurge in agri- 
cultural production after the land reform and the cooperative move- 
ment.... In the twenty years since collectivization of agriculture, our 
comrades engaged in rural work have been troubled by the fact that they 
could not find a form of management really suitable for the countryside. 
Now we have finally discovered this method in the production responsi- 
bility systems.‘ 


The years 1962-78 can now be considered as one distinct period of 
little institutional change but major quantitative and qualitative improve- 
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ments in agricultural production. Policies and measures adopted by the 
State had a large impact on agricultural growth. 

Second, I will point to several areas of neglect, where State policies 
failed to bring improvement. Some of these appear to be crucial for a 
sustained improvement of the village economy and society now and in the 
future. 

Third, the question will be raised of how far these successes and 
failures can be ascribed to the political conceptions of the Communist 
Party leadership and to the framework created. by the State, and es- 
pecially to the respective economic roles of State and village leadership. 

During the period under consideration, the agricultural economy of 
China underwent important changes because of the introduction of mod- 
ern inputs, infrastructural improvements, extension work, and a buildup 
of social services in the village. A major part of these improvements was 
financed by the State or directed by State personnel.” | 

As can be seen from Table 2, inputs of agricultural machinery and 
chemical fertilizer have grown from a negligible amount in 1962 by a 
factor of 10 or more. These inputs are used on somewhat less than half of 
China’s farmland area. In 1980 41.3% of China’s farmland was plowed 
by tractors, 47.3% was irrigated® (not all of it by machinery), and proba- 
bly a slightly lower percentage received chemical fertilizer. In these areas 
the rate of application of modern inputs is high by international stan- 
dards. 


TABLE 2: Some Modern Inputs in China's Agriculture, 1962 and 1980 


rate of use 
1962 1980 in 1980 

Chemical fertilizer production 

(in millions of tons, 100% effectiveness) 55 12.32 123.2 kg per ha 
Large and medium-size tractors 

(in thousands of units in use) 50-70 745 one per 135 ha 
Small and hand tractors 

(in thousands of units in use) negl. 1,874 one per 53 ha 
Power-driven irrigation and drainage 

equipment (in millions of hp) 5.8 74.65 .746 hp per ha 
All farm machinery (in millions of hp) negl. 160 L6 hp per ha 
Chemical insecticide production 

(in thousands of tons) negl. 537 5.37 kg per ha 


Sources: China: A Reassessment of the Economy (Washington, D.C., 1975); E. B. Vermeer, 
Water Conservancy and Irrigation in China (Leiden, 1977); SSB Communique on China’s 
Economic Performance in 1980, NCNA, April 29, 1981. 


infrastructure 


In the 1950-79 period, the Chinese government invested over 70 bil- 
lion yuan in water conservancy works, most of which served to protect 
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agricultural land and to provide irrigation water. Eighty-six thousand 
reservoirs were constructed, with a total holding capacity of 408 billion 
cubic meters (of which one-quarter are already silted up).”? Rural elec- 
trification started in China’s river deltas in the early 1960s. In 1979 50% 
of China’s production teams had electricity.2 Rural use amounts to 32.1 
billion kwh.’ Since 1970 the government has taken a special interest in 
building a macadam road network connecting all district capitals and al- 
most all people’s commune seats. Within communes, most villages are 
connected by macadam or earth roads. The highway network grew from 
200,000 km in 1960 to over 900,000 km by 1979.!° For long-haul trans- 
port the number of available trucks is a severely limiting factor, and the 
railroad system is totally inadequate.'' Transport to and from cultivation 
plots is hampered by both a lack of modern transportation and the poor 
accessibility of leveled plots in hilly terrain. In plains areas, however, the 
large size of collective plots makes for good accessibility and a rational 
road network. 

Marketing and storage of agricultural produce and sales of means of 
production are handled by State trade organizations. The State has set up 
permanent grain purchase stations with storage facilities in the seats of 
the people’s communes. Temporary stations are available, if necessary, for 
brigades, and there is a transport subsidy for those more than 15 kilo- 
meters away. During the past few years, the previously suppressed pri- 
vate peasant markets have been allowed to expand in scope and 
number.!? Credit facilities, both for productive and for consumptive uses, 
are accessible via the village credit coop and the Agricultural Bank at low 
rates of interest.!* However, provincial and district authorities control the 
supply of capital and of production inputs. 

Of the physical infrastructure created to serve China’s agriculture, 
irrigation facilities appear to be the most developed. Transportation has 
been developed least, and the absence of an adequate transportation net- 
work is a major reason for importing foreign food grains to the coastal 
cities. 


Extension Work 


Popularization of agricultural techniques and extension of new vari- 
eties of grain and cotton by government organs have been greatly facil- 
itated by the collective organization of agriculture. People’s communes 
and brigades have nurtured specialists who can devote all their time to 
such work, and have set aside experimental plots. Techniques and seeds 


can be rapidly tested and popularized without risk to the local farmers.. . 


and without much cost to the government. However, these village special- 
ists have sometimes been unduly influenced by political pressure from 
above and are not always sufficiently controlled by the peasant commu- 
nity. Close-planting in the 1950s, triple-cropping in the early 1970s, and 
chemical fertilizers were all introduced with strong political backing but 
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turned out to be less than wise as well as unprofitable for many of the 
villages concerned. Also, the dissemination of knowledge often seemed to 
stop at the level of the specialists, to the detriment of the “common” peas- 
ant who might have wanted to acquire new knowledge and skills. 


Social Services in the Villages 


As for health care and education, the 1960s and 1970s can be charac- 
terized as a period of vigorous expansion. The “barefoot doctor” is the 
only institution of the Cultural Revolution still considered to have been a 
positive contribution by the present political leadership. After 1965 sec- 
ondary school education greatly increased in numbers of students and 
teachers, although the quality is low.'* Primary schools now enroll over 
90% of the rural youths for at least a few years. However, 30% of all 
young adults remain illiterate,'? which reflects not so much poor ac- 
cessibility to schools as a lack of interest on the part of peasants who find 
few functions for literacy. The level of health care and the number of 
rural medical workers is considered to be high for a developing country.'® 
Most of the expansion was financed by the people’s communes, and 
teachers and medical workers were usually in the service of their people’s 
commune and were not State employees. After the Cultural Revolution 
and especially since 1976, the government has striven for greater organi- 
zational and qualitative control, and has taken many of these teachers and 
medical workers into State service. The financial contribution of the State 
in these fields has been and still is very modest indeed,'’ but allocation of 
personnel to rural areas provided the most important component of ser- 
vices—-manpower. 

These are the major areas on which the Chinese government concen- 
trated to promote rural development in the 1960s and 1970s. By most 
accounts, the effort has been successful, but there have been neglected 
areas, too, which already threaten the very survival of the present agri- 
cultural framework. 


Rural Population Growth 


Between 1962 and 1980, China’s rural population increased by some 
250 million people. Especially during and immediately after the Cultural 
Revolution, birth rates were high. Ma Yin-chu’s warnings in 1957 had 
fallen on deaf ears; from the Great Leap Forward onwards, the Commu- 
nist party leaders took a strong anti-Malthusian stand. Only in 1973 was 
the Staff Office for Planned Birth reactivated, and new priority given to 
birth control. In just a few years, birth figures came down dramatically to 
17.9 per thousand (in 1979),!8 but the government acted much too late in 
view of the seriousness of the situation. ‘The countryside is clearly over- 
populated, especially those areas where geographic conditions hardly al- 
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low for further increases in crop yields or for diversification of agricul- 
ture. 

Almost no more land remains for reclamation. Farmland area has 
decreased by some seven million hectares during the past decades, in spite 
of reclamation, owing to other land use needs: housing, roads, canals, 
industry.” Usually prime land is taken for these needs. Under the com- 
mune system, peasants have been tied to the soil and have not been al- 
lowed to leave their villages to pursue more gainful occupations else- 
where. Employment opportunities in the burgeoning urban industries 
have been virtually nil; on the contrary, after 1969 the government tried 
to deal with the urban unemployment problem by sending some two mil- 
lion urban youths to the country each year, an unpopular program halted 
but not completely stopped after 1978. 


The Natural Environment - 


Because of population pressure in the past, many areas of China 
gradually changed into “a landscape made by human hand,” with little or 
no natural vegetation left. During the past decades this process has 
gained considerable speed. The needs of a rapidly growing population for 
food grains, fuel, and wood, the collective labor organization, improved 
accessibility of mountain areas, an increasing number of goats, and more 
efficient tools and mechanical equipment, along with other factors, caused 
an unprecedented drain on natural resources that was unchecked or even 
encouraged by the State. Deforestation, increasing water and soil erosion, 
reduced soil fertility, pollution of water resources, desert formation, and 
the like have been reported from many areas throughout China. For too 
long the government has been passive about protecting long-term interests 
against the short-term profits reaped from uncontrolled exploitation of 
natural resources. No one seems to recognize the problem at all, at the 
national or local levels.” The spokesman for China at the conference on 
environmental protection stated in 1972: 


It is wholly groundless to hold a pessimistic view in respect to the rela- 
tionship between population growth and environment conservation. . . . 
The government may adopt measures such as rational planning for the 
distribution of urban and rural population, ... greater efforts to protect 
city environment and popularization of family planning.” 


Indiscriminate felling of trees was most serious during the Great 
Leap Forward in 1958, after 1968 when the-peaple’s communes were 
formed and the State urged the villages to achieve self-sufficiency in 
grain, and since 1978 when the authority over forests was transferred 
from the people’s communes to the production teams.” Emphasis over 
the years on grain production has resulted in the destruction of much of 
the vegetation covering the hills. Reclamation by State farms, too, has 
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had a negative environmental impact and negative economic effects such 
as the loss of fish resources, increased vulnerability to floods or droughts, 
and decreased soil fertility through erosion.”* There has been no effective 
legislation on this problem. The general shortage of fuel in agricultural 
areas has led to an increased use of plant stalks as fuel, thereby further 
reducing soil fertility. Although China’s coal resources are abundant 
enough, the government has failed to secure an adequate supply of coal to 
rural consumers.?° 


Agricultural Productivity and Income 


In 1957 the average Chinese agricultural laborer produced 1,010 kg 
of grain, and in 1978 1,040 kg, according to official data. So in spite of 
many modern inputs, productivity has remained at the same level. ‘The 
same goes for cotton.*° Some other products have increased faster, for 
example pork, but even here production is still wholly traditional and 
productivity remains far from modern agricultural levels.” Except for 
some well-developed areas around large cities, commercialization rates 
are low. Rural industrial undertakings set up during the 1960s and 1970s 
have provided employment and added to the gross income of people’s 
. communes and brigades, but little to their net income because production 
costs have tended to be very high.28 By 1980 gross agricultural output 
value per agricultural laborer was only about 500 yuan; net value was 
possibly two-thirds of this amount.” Rural per capita income in 1979 
was some 160 yuan, or US$100.°° As a consequence, rural per capita 
incomes have risen very little over the past decades. The main cause for 
this is obvious. Elsewhere in the world, agricultural productivity and in- 
come have risen mainly because of increased production and a reduction 
of the agricultural labor force. In China the State has not permitted such 
an outflow of agricultural labor. Communes have been obliged to accom- 
modate a growing rural population generally, and in areas where there is 
no prospect whatsoever for economic growth. Low productivity and rising 
production costs also have led to modest levels of capital accumulation; in 
1978 the rural people’s communes accumulated 6.25 billion yuan, or 
some 6% of their net income.*! 


Successes and Failures of Economic Conceptions of the 
Communist Leadership Since 1962 


The above-mentioned positive and negative developments in China’s 
agriculture are closely related to the developmental model pursued during 
the past two decades. Its major aspects have been: 


l. A division of China’s economy and society into a socialist sector and a 
collective sector. Within the collective sector, a subdivision was recog- 
nized: the private economy. 
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2. Containment of the rural population within their collectives, produc- 
tion teams, brigades, and people’s communes. 

3. State dominance in trade and exchange between the two sectors, in- 
cluding control over prices and the allocation of industrial goods. 

4. State planning including guidelines for the use of agricultural land 
and labor, often operating through the setting of “models” rather than 
through direct regulation. 

5. A stress on self-reliant development of the village communities under 
the leadership of local cadres with a devolution of State functions. 


State ownership of the means of production, in the Marxist view, is 
of crucial importance for the establishment of socialist society. The divi- 
sion of China’s economy into state-owned, collectively owned, and pri- 
vately owned sectors was not a conscious political decision of the Com- 
munist leadership but gradually evolved during the 1950s. The distinc- 
tion between State and collective ownership was written down clearly in 
the 1954 constitution but was played down in subsequent constitutions 
(1970 and 1978). Individual ownership of the means of production was 
recognized in the 1970 and 1978 constitutions but restricted to non-agri- 
cultural individual laborers.** The private plot has always remained col- 
lective property that is privately used. Recently the individual economy 
has received more official recognition, and all three sectors are again seen 
as beneficial and necessary to the development of socialist China. 33 

There are several reasons why the communist government in the 
1950s did not press for socialist organization of agriculture in State 
farms, a theoretically preferable form of ownership: resources and man- 
power of State organizations were extremely limited, and understandably 
a policy of concentrating these on the urban centers and modern economic 
sectors was adopted; State farms showed very disappointing economic re- 
sults (as they still do), especially if the preferential allocation of tractors, 
fertilizers, and other means of production are taken into account; and, 
according to communist economic theory, a socialist organization of agri- 
culture was fitting only if productive forces had become well developed. 

For these reasons the Chinese government has not given much 
thought to State farms as a form of economic organization. There has 
been some growth, however, because of the military and strategic signifi- 
cance of border settlements. At the end of the 1970s, 4% of China’s farm- 
land was cultivated by State farms.°> Although since the 1950s in many 
areas of China the first and third objections against State farms have 
gradually become less valid, there has never been a serious reconsidera- 
tion of the State farm as an organizational farm. Even theoretically it has 
been downgraded.*° 

There was no scientific basis, no cost-benefit analysis based on ex- 
perimentation, for the sudden transition to higher agricultural coopera- 
tives in 1955-56. Mao’s decision (against considerable political 
opposition in the Chinese communist party)?’ to push rapidly for the 
transition from the Lower Agricultural Coop (essentially a cooperative) 
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to what was essentially collective ownership was based on political and 
social considerations, which I will not discuss here. There were certainly 
many economic reasons for collectivization, too. Land, labor, and means 
of production of China’s small peasant economy would be used in a more 
rational manner. From the farmer’s point of view, plots would be com- 
bined, labor would be combined and specialized, means of production 
(capital included) would be pooled and more fully utilized. The farmers 
would spread their economic risks, have more economic power, and be 
capable of undertaking large-scale projects. For the government, collectiv- 
ization meant a more effective provision of overhead services (trade, 
money supply, seed extension, dissemination of know-how, etc.) and 
would facilitate extraction of tax and agricultural products; planning of 
crop areas and allocation of means of production would also become 
much easier. 

The reverse side of the coin showed immediately: poor management, 
lack of labor supervision, lack of incentives (especially for previously mid- 
dle-class peasants), “alienation” from labor with resulting neglect of ani- 
mals and crops, and withdrawal from the cooperatives in many areas in 
1957. The larger organizational form brought additional overhead costs, 
but often no immediate benefits because agriculture has few economies of 
scale, and “for getting work out of the workers a peasant family is hard to 
beat.”’8 In the “new Hunan report,” after 20 years of experience with 
collective labor, a number of arguments were given for the superiority of 
household labor: 


Where manual labor is used, the amount of material wealth produced is 
mostly determined by . .. the relative enthusiasm of the laborer. ... Man 
still has very little control over nature, so we must rely on every indi- 
vidual laborer to pay proper attention to such matters as water, fertil- 
izer, soil, seed, climate, sunshine and temperature in a manner suited to 
the time and local conditions.... There is a great deal of surplus labor; 
under a household responsibility system more attention will be devoted to 
the land and to the crops, they will add more fertilizer, and strive for 
higher yields.... Living habits and working hours can hardly follow a 
uniform pattern. In the past labor was subjected to overall arrangements 
... peasants having to go back and forth between areas was a waste of 
time.*” 


No time was given, however, to an economic assessment of the bene- 
fits of the 1956 collectivization. In 1958 the Great Leap Forward magni- 
fied both the economic scale and the management problems of the 
collectives. Moreover, there was a qualitative difference. The primary ob- 
ject of the commune movement lay outside agriculture, that is, in the de- 
velopment of industry and rural capital construction, and also of areas 
outside the economic sphere—i.e., militarization, collective life, and the 
ideological virtues of being large and public. The people’s commune was 
ideologically superior even to the State farm in respect to distribution, 
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which was to be according to need instead of to individual labor contribu- 
tions. 

The enthusiasm among higher and lower communist cadres did not 
last when the Leap Forward brought economic disaster and has since 
been condemned as megalomania and peasant idealization of communal 
life: “Raising only the degree of public ownership instead of raising the 
level of the productive forces can have only one outcome: Society will 
become universally poor. This is not scientific socialism but small peasant 
socialism which was practiced more than 100 years ago by the Taiping 
Heavenly Kingdom ... the “Heavenly Land System.”*° 

During the Great Leap Forward, mobilizational policies of the Com- 
munist Party, with lower cadres at the fore, punched society into a new 
shape. The government did not have the political power, organization, or 
know-how to take an active part in the new design of society and did not 
take responsibility for it. The central government gave no rules for the 
size of people’s communes, or for the scope of their activities, but left this 
to the provincial authorities, who, in turn, allowed the localities to decide 
for themselves. The criteria used by the different localities varied a great 
deal, but had one thing in common—none of them were actually tested 
for economic or administrative qualities.*! Different balances were struck 
between the anticipated functions of the People’s Commune. Sizes of the 
communes showed considerable local variations; between provinces, their 
average number of households varied by a factor’ of seven.*? The irony of 
the movement was that the people’s commune after 1960 turned into the 
very opposite: originally designed to release rural labor from agriculture, 
it actually froze the peasants into agricultural isolation. The boundaries 
that were eventually drawn in the early 1960s (mainly in 1962) between 
production teams, brigades, and people’s communes have changed little 
since then. The line drawn between the socialist urban sector and the 
collective rural sector was definite, and very hard or impossible for peas- 
ants to cross. Considering the major changes in population growth, ac- 
cessibility, and production methods over the past two decades, from a 
redistributive or developmental point of view one would have expected a 
fair amount of reorganization of collective units. But this did not happen. 
The agricultural population is tied to the soil it cultivates. Boundaries 
have been sacrosanct, and changes cannot be discussed. As | have sug- 
gested elsewhere, the reason might be the Chinese government’s fear of 
disturbing social and economic order within the commune if poor peas- 
ants moved to better farming areas.** 

During the 1962-78 period, State control over the people’s com- 
munes increased slowly but steadily. ‘The people’s commune was consid- 
ered to be the lowest level of administration, and its number of State 
administrative functions and State cadres was enlarged. During the 
1966-76 period, a “commandist” model, Dazhai, was promoted. This 
brigade was even held up as a model for districts. Criteria for a Dazhai- 
type county were first of all political: adherence to the Party line, domi- 
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nance of “poor and lower-middle peasants,” struggle against capitalist 
activities (such as private trade or large private plots), and cadre par- 
ticipation in collective labor. Second, there were economic criteria: scien- 
tific farming, expansion of the collective economy, raising production and 
income of the poor collectives, all-around economic development with in- 
creased output, large contributions to the State, and improvement in liv- 
ing standards.** Since 1979 many objections have been raised against the 
combination of State administrative control and economic decision mak- 
ing at the level of the people’s commune leadership. Some have even ad- 
vocated the abolition of the people’s commune and production brigade as 
economic institutions.* The fact that the Party instead of the government 
runs the collective economy has hurt the economy and has caused “com- 
mandist wishes to take the place of objective rules”; but opinions differ on 
how to rectify this situation.*® 

During the 1962-78 period, the private sector of the rural economy 
was very limited, and hardly competed with the collective sector for labor, 
funds, or means of production.*’ 

State control over people’s communes also increased because of mod- 
ernization and economic and institutional growth. More machinery, 
agro-technicians, industrial undertakings, communication, and trade 
were to be organized at the local level. New institutions and cadres were 
created to serve modernization of the commune economy. But they were 
also seen as an impediment, an intermediate layer that posed itself be- 
tween the primary producers, the peasantry, and the consumers. One of 
the present remedies for this is the institution of “one dragon,” a “Chi- 
nese model” joint enterprise of agriculture, industry, and commerce. This 
combination of people’s commune, State farm, and urban enterprise cuts 
through the existing intermediary role of the State trade organization.*® 

In well-developed areas, with the growth of a commercial economy, 
State decisions about the allocation of modern means of production and 
about prices have increasingly affected production and income. ‘The costs 
of machinery, chemical fertilizer, electricity, and gasoline have become an 
ever larger part of the total production cost. In poor areas dependency on 
the State has increased too; in many districts population growth out- 
stripped food production and State relief became a structural necessity.” 

Even though the peasants have become more closely integrated into 
the State economic sector, peasants still constitute a class held separate 
from socialist society and are still considered to be second-rate citizens 
who must be patronized: 


Peasants . . . have a certain comprehension of socialism, and they have the 
ardent desire to change the present conditions of production and life. But 
they still remain peasants; the influence of several thousands of years of 
feudal traditions, the backwardness of the production level and cultural 
level hampers their progress.... We must educate the peasantry and 
transform the peasants. . . .*° 
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Most commune cadres would prefer more secure positions as State em- 
ployees. After the Cultural Revolution certain professional groups suc- 
cessfully applied for integration into the State apparatus.*! Their increase 
in numbers and improving qualifications invited better supervision and 
control by the State. Yet the collective sector has been poorly integrated 
into the national community—the countryside is a myriad of small units, 
each with its own set of economic conditions and social provisions. 

In political campaigns and ideological mobilization, the State and 
CCP leadership have made equal demands on the peasantry and the ur- 
ban population. However, the State accepts much less responsibility for 
the peasants’ economic and social well-being. This responsibility has been 
expressedn four ways: 


1. State guarantee of a minimum subsistence level to poor production 
teams;>? 

2. Indirect and direct transportation subsidies to farmers in remote areas; 

3. Allocation of personnel, often educated youths from the countryside 
who are forced to return to their original commune after having re- 
ceived an education in the cities; and 

4. Redistribution of rural income by putting an upper limit on permissi- 
ble average collective income.” - 


Economic and social equality were not promoted by the more direct 
means at the disposal of a modern state such as progressive taxation, a 
social security system, and changes in administrative demarcations. In 
fact, it may appear that the Chinese State was not an expression of soci- 
ety as a whole. Apart from its democratic basis and the legitimacy of rule 
(which we do not consider here), the State did not protect all parts of 
society in an equal manner. Often, it did not even pretend to do so; it 
waged “two-line struggles,” promoted very limited political and economic 
goals, and showed little concern for those standmg in the way of these. 
The latent conflict and tension between the communist party and society 
has been both a cause and an effect of the situation where the interests of 
the Party are interpreted as being superior to the interests of society as a 
whole. Party and government retain the character of a movement that 
operates within society but does not embrace it. 

Interpretations of contemporary China as a Wittfogelian hydraulic 
society subjected to a centralized, almighty, and all-pervasive State, or as 
a bureaucratic communist dictatorship a la Stalin, both seem to overesti- 
mate the role played by the communist government and party as institu- 
tions over the past two decades. When Western writers, and Deng 
Xiaoping as well, denounce bureaucratic rule in China, they aim mainly 
at a certain style of work—red tape, shuffling papers from desk to desk— 
unhooked from reality. In the present communist view: 


Some people say that a class of bureaucrats has appeared within the 
CCP, and that this “class of bureaucrats” is the natural product of the 
socialist economic and political system. ... This is a fallacy. . . . Bureau- 
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cratism is caused by the evil legacies of the old society and the imperfec- 
tions in some of our specific systems. ... Socialism is essentially incom- 
patible with bureaucratism ... it is the only way to vanquish and ulti- 
mately eliminate bureaucratism. It is groundless to say that bureaucra- 
tism has its root in the socialist economic and political systems.** 


Not many outside observers would agree with this view that social- 
ism is incompatible with bureaucratism. In fact, however, the overcon- 
centration of political power deplored by Deng Xiaoping did not neces- 
sarily mean that State power or bureaucratic power was extensive.°> On 
the contrary, such concentration of political power—whether on the level 
of Mao Zedong or a people’s commune secretary—diminished State 
power when the individual power-holder was to be obeyed instead of 
laws. As under the Confucianist bureaucracy, law was recognized as a 
means of social ordering but not as the primary or the best means; ideol- 
ogy and personified virtue were held to be superior means. This is the 
opposite of Weber’s ideal-type of bureaucracy: rule by civil servants, who 
are selected and appointed on the basis of professional qualifications and 
submit to strict discipline. “This rule becomes even stronger, more inten- 
sive and more predictable. ... It is rational and operates through imper- 
sonal formal rules.... Bureaucratic government means: rule because of 
knowledge.’”* 

There is very little resemblance here to the Chinese government of 
the past decades. The many changes in political line at the top during the 
1965-78 period also hampered a buildup of the central political power 
that normally goes with industrialization and nationbuilding. The Chi- 
nese communist party was first weakened and then reinforced. However, 
it maintained its strong rural basis, and at the provincial lower levels 
local representation has remained very strong. The government tried to 
guide agricultural development with few cadres, poor statistics, and little 
law.’ The frequently used method of operating through “models” illus- 
trated the State’s limited capacity for direct regulation. 


The Benefits and Losses of Self-reliant Development 


The Chinese economic experience might be of relevance to other 
countries. John Gurley mentioned three lessons China could offer: the 
importance of industrialization, how to industrialize without generating 
social problems, and the importance of raising work motivation. He spe- 
cifically applauded the transformation of rural areas into “self-reliant 
agrarian-industrial-cultural local economies, which are attractive places 
to live in and which can, at least partly, break the peasants’ dependent 
relationships with higher political units, including the state.” Also, he 
feels, with the Maoists, that “the development of people as full human 
beings, working in a warm, egalitarian and cooperative atmosphere, leads 
to the rapid development of material output. ... It is possible to increase 
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greatly the over-all productivity of peasants ... by establishing less alien- 
ated work environments.’°* In 1977, in what is one of the best books on 
China’s communes, an author held that “the collective principle is se- 
cure.... No voices are heard today supporting revival of ‘responsibility 
systems’. . .. Rural small-scale industries appear to have a bright future. 
They make good economic sense. ... ‘Self-reliance’ should survive as a 
primary value....”°? But what about the negative aspects of self-re- 
liance? 

At every level, self-reliance and self-sufficiency have been the cor- 
nerstones of China’s development strategy during Mao’s rule and Hua 
Guofeng’s.© Explanations for this preference can and have been sought 
in the “Yanan experience” of guerrilla warfare, Mao’s distaste for the 
complexity of modern economic organization, the war threat during the 
1960s, political disorganization during the Cultural Revolution, the size 
of China, and the weak infrastructure of China. But has this self-reliant 
development approach indeed been beneficial and productive? 

The economic wisdom of the policy of self-reliance has recently been 
questioned in Beijing, but less so at the lower levels. As Li Xiannian 
stated, “not a few of our comrades still view and organise large-scale so- 
cialist production with the mentality, habits and methods of a small- 
holder. Their goal in agriculture, more or less consciously, is still some 
kind of self-contained or semi-self-contained economy.”ć! The economic 
picture of China has become clear enough, since 1978, to enable us to 
arrive at an independent appraisal of benefits and losses of China’s pol- 
icies of self-reliant small development. 

The pros and cons of the consequences for social organization might 
be summarized as follows: 


Positive 


gradual transformation of rural 
social and economic life 


secure employment in collectives, 
no blind influx into cities 


stable societal structure, with a 
well-established hierarchy 


growth of community spirit in vil- 
lage and district 


social security systems geared to 
different levels of development 


Negative 


low development speed, little con- 
tact with urban life, institutions, 
and politics 


no freedom to migrate, little room 
for differentiation, low income 


heavy social control on individual 
and group life; little incentive for 
outstanding individual perfor- 
mance or innovation 


little provincial or national inte- 
gration 


discrimination against the peas- 
antry as a whole, and between 
well-endowed and less-endowed 
villages 
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Striking a balance between these opposités has been and still is very much 
a political choice, for both Chinese policymakers and Western social sci- 
entists. Both lack reliable information on these issues, let alone on the 
actual political preference of the one billion Chinese involved. 

An additional consequence of the policy of self-reliance has been a 
degree of disengagement by the central government from guiding eco- 
nomic and social development. The burden of economic planning and 
management was shifted to the provinces and lower administrative units, 
and the central government’s economic concerns were mainly limited to 
interregional, interprovincial transfers. This allowed the CCP and cen- 
tral government leadership to concentrate on their ideological and mili- 
tary roles, and on the limited modern sectors of industry, commu- 
nications, and foreign trade. This gulf between economic policy formula- 
tion, with its clear anti-commercial, pro-collective bias, and the actual 
management of most of China’s economy has been a major cause for im- 
prudent planning and poor economic performance in many sectors rang- 
ing from the people’s commune movement to Daqing’s oil development. 

Self-reliant development, of course, enhanced the role of local leader- 
ship. Local leaders at different levels usually were recruited from lower- 
level leaders of “‘model-units,” and these leaders acquired personal fame 
because of successful performance. At the commune level, local leaders 
were subject to little political control by the peasants: 


The ownership [is] on three levels (people’s commune, production bri- 
gade, production team), that is, people’s commune managers on three lev- 
els. The General Assembly of commune members or of commune 
members’ representatives is only a form, the commune members generally 
have no right to say something.® 


Although there were bound to be considerable differences in work 
style, “openmindedness,” popularity, and effectiveness of local leaders, 
the political system had a decisive influence on their attitudes and eco- 
nomic preferences. Major traits were a “commandist” attitude (with un- 
questioned acceptance of orders from above), politicization of economic 
decisions, preference for building independent economic systems, and a 
vested interest in collective organization and the functional specialization 
created by it. 

The xzang cadres and commune leaders prescribed to a large extent 
choices of crops, agricultural techniques, economic organization, amount 
of savings, direction of investments (often to small-scale industry), and 
distribution of income. Instead of operating in an open market, peasants 
had to operate in the structure of a command economy. Apart from the 
negative effects on the quality of decision making—at all levels there 
would be over-staffing, red tape, and development of particularistic ties— 
the purely economic effects on total production have generally been un- 
favorable. Comparative advantages got lost when every area had to be 
self-sufficient in grain and if possible in cotton, too; specialized commer- 
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cial crops such as sugar, silk, and cotton suffered most. Local leaders 
would stimulate production precisely of those crops (or industrial prod- 
ucts) that were most lacking, but often in disregard of unfavorable geo- 
graphic or economic conditions. ‘Io the goal of immediate self-reliance by 
many small units was sacrificed the total output potential and long-term 
economic interest of China as a whole. 

Summing up, we can see that in the past two decades the Chinese 
government has neglected some of the functions most vital to economic 
development: 


1. Protection of the environment and long-term availability of resources; 

2. Building-up the railways, waterways, and ports to speed economic in- 
tegration; 

3. Providing energy and electricity to decrease economic waste in both 
industry and agriculture; 

4. Supplying proper incentives to stimulate agricultural growth and im- 
prove individual peasant incomes; and 

5. Pursuing long-term economic growth rather than short-term goals of 
local self-reliance. 


The changes in rural economic policies since 1979 reflect the grow- 
ing awareness among Chinese leaders of political and institutional bar- 
riers for optimal economic growth. 


E. B. Vermeer is a lecturer in social and economic development of modern China at the 
Sinological Institute, Leiden University, The Netherlands. 
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GHOST-HUNTING: LOCAL PARTY 
ORGANIZATION IN JAPAN 


James J. Foster* 


PARTY ORGANIZATION typically has been described as 
strong or weak based on an evaluation of such variables as number of 
party branches and size of party membership and budget. ‘The assump- 
tion has been that the more branches and the larger the membership and 
financial resources a party could command, the greater its presumed 
strength. But such analysis of party organization must confront the para- 
dox in Japan that a theoretically weak Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 
wins more than 40% of the vote in national elections, while an organiza- 
tionally strong Japan Communist party (JCP) can barely poll 10%. 

Leon Epstein! encountered a similar problem in his studies of Amer- 
ican political parties, finding them—with few exceptions—to have weak 
and intermittent organizational structures. This led Epstein to argue that 
political parties would not inevitably develop the massive apparatus that 
Maurice Duverger? and others thought were characteristic of modern po- 
litical parties. Epstein went on to suggest that since the primary function 
of political parties was to capture office, they normally could be expected 
to build organizational structures consistent with the electoral task they 
faced. He called the weakness of the U.S. parties a consequence of Ameri- 
can federalism and the presidential election system. 

Epstein’s approach is useful for analyzing the local organizations of 
Japanese parties. Japanese election law coupled with the competitive pat- 
terns encouraged by multi-member election districts, in which local and 
national candidates stand for office, have led Japanese parties to develop 
strong and exclusive ties with particular interest groups.’ As a result, 
political parties in Japan have not had to represent all voters in a geo- 
graphic area. Rather their local organizations have acted to control the 


*Research on which this article is based was made possible by a dissertation research 
grant from the Japan Foundation in 1978. Many thanks to George Tanber of Daniel 
J. Edelman, Inc., for his editorial assistance. The opinions expressed here are my own 
and not necessarily those of the U.S. Department of State. 
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financial and other resources of interest groups most closely affiliated 
with them, and to bring group members to the polls. 

In this article, I will describe the organizations of the five major Jap- 
anese political parties in Hyogo prefecture and examine how the organi- 
zational structures developed by the parties are related to the electoral 
challenges they have faced in the prefecture. Specifically, I will discuss 
how the distinctive interest bases of the parties in Hyogo have shaped (1) 
the organizational patterns of party sub-units; (2) the size and composi- 
tion of party membership; and (3) the sources of party income and pat- 
tern of party expenditures. 

Hyogo is a large prefecture (3.5 million registered voters) in the 
Kansai region of Japan, fronting on both the still-rural Sea of Japan and 
highly industrialized Pacific coasts. Its five election districts for the House 
of Representatives range in size from Hyogo 5 (243,000 voters and three 
seats) to Hyogo 2 (1.1 million voters and five seats). All five major politi- 
cal parties are active in the prefecture and have elected candidates to both 
local and national office. 

The Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) has enjoyed the support of a 
wide range of commercial, farm, and professional associations in Hyogo, 
especially the 67,000-member firms of the Hyogo Chamber of Com- 
merce, the 198,000 members of the Hyogo Farm Cooperative Association, 
and the more than 2,000 physicians who make up the Hyogo Medical 
Association. The Japan Socialist Party (JSP) has based itself in the 235,- 
000-member Hyogo Sdhyo labor federation, and the Democratic Socialist 
Party (DSP) has been attached to the rival 135,000-member Döme: 
federation. The Komeito (KOM) has relied on the organizational and 
financial resources of the 350,000 members of the Sokagakkaz, a militant 
lay organization affiliated with the Nichiren Buddhist sect. The Japan 
Communist Party (JCP), alone among the Hyogo parties, has not had 
the regular support of a major independent interest group. It has suc- 
ceeded by building a network of front groups staffed by party members. 
The most important of these are the Democratic Students Association 
(6,800 members), the New Japan Women’s Association (4,700 members), 
the Democratic Chamber of Commerce (26,000 members), and the Dem- 
ocratic Medical Care Association (17,000 members). The party can also 
draw on the resources of the 129,000-strong Sunday readership of the 
party newspaper, Akahata (Red Flag). 

The LDP currently holds two of the prefecture’s six House of Coun- 
cillors (HC) seats, nine of the twenty House of Representatives (HR) 
seats, and fifty-five of the ninety-one Prefectural Assembly (PA) seats. It 
can muster in elections a minimum of 700,000 votes. The JSP has two 
HC, six HR, and twelve PA seats. It normally polls close to 400,000 votes 
in prefecture-wide elections. The DSP has no HC seats and only two HR 
and seven PA positions. The party polls 300,000 votes in most elections. 
The Komeito has one HC, two HR, and six PA seats and can mobilize a 
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minimum of 350,000 votes. The JCP has one HC, one HR, and six PA 
seats and can count on 250,000 Communist votes.* 


The Organizational Patierns of Party Sub-units 


The prefecture is the first organizational subdivision of Japanese po- 
litical parties (see Table 1). Although the power exercised by party 
prefectural units differs in some respects, the units implement national 
party directives, coordinate activities of lower party units, formulate party 
policies on problems specific to a prefecture, supervise the work of party- 
endorsed assemblymen, and recommend the endorsement of Diet candi- 
dates to the national parties. 


TABLE 1: Organizational Patterns of Hyogo Political Parties 






LDP JSP DSP KOM JCP 
Prefectural Prefectural Prefectural Prefectural Prefectural 
Office Office Office Office Office 
/ 38 S0-shibu \ [5 Ku-rengokat \ 11 Chiku-unkat 





51 City/Town me Union 42 Union 63 Gakkai 
o ee ee ne eS Shibu Shibu Shibu 


950 Union/Front Group 
Shibu 

















Each of the five major national political parties maintains an office in 
Kobe, the capital of Hyogo prefecture, with a full-time staff varying in 
size from two for the DSP to some forty for the JCP. All parties, except 
the LDP, have some intermediary organizational units between their 
Hyogo prefectural offices and the lowest level of party organization. They 
are labeled variously ku-rengokaz (DSP), s6-shibu (JSP and KOM), and 
chiku-1nkat (JCP). 

Both the socialist parties and the Communists have required these 
intermediate units to maintain an office and a full-time staff. The Com- 
munists have had better success in realizing this goal than the JSP be- 
cause they have no more chiku-inkai than the size of their membership 
could justify. The eleven Communist chiku-znkai in Hyogo have sepa- 
rate offices and full-time staffs ranging from two to twenty-six employees. 
In contrast, the Hyogo JSP has strived to place a sé-shibu in every city 
and county. The party officially counted sé-shibu in thirty-eight of forty- 
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nine Hyogo cities and counties in 1979. Yet, because of the low number of 
members in some areas, only fourteen sd-shibu had offices and half of 
these were without paid organizers. The DSP escaped the problems of its 
left-wing cousin by setting the more realistic goal for a party of its size of 
maintaining one ku-rengokaz in each of the five Hyogo HR districts. The 
party had an office and a one-man staff in every district in 1979, but this 
was accomplished only by borrowing space and personnel from its politi- 
cal base in the Domei federation. 

The Komeito had nine formally designated sd-shibu in Hyogo before 
1979, but they had neither a clear geographic nor functional definition. 
The sõ-shibu were located in cities where the party had a large local 
assembly delegation. None had an office or staff, and liaison with the 
prefectural office was handled through. the personal staff of the so-shibu 
chairman, who was always a senior Komeito assemblymen. In February 
1979, the party reduced the number of Komeito s6-shibu to five, and their 
areas of responsibility were set to correspond to the HR election districts. 
Yet, as of July 1979, these new s6-shibu still had no office or staff. 

The shibu is the lowest level of organization for the Hyogo parties. 
The LDP, which has no intermediate organizational unit between the 
prefectural office and the shzbu, had eighty-one shzbu in 1979—nearly 
one for every city and town in Hyogo. With their geographic focus, these 
shibu included some aspects of the JSP sd-shibu. The other Hyogo parties 
had their shzbu, for the most part, in either the workplace or within 
groups belonging to their political base. In 1979, the one hundred JSP 
shibu were located principally in member unions of the Sdhy6 federation, 
while the forty-one DSP shibu were settled in the Dome: federation 
unions. The 950 JCP shibu were found largely in Communist affiliated 
unions and party front groups, such as the Democratic Chambers of 
Commerce, and the sixty-three Komeito shzbu were connected with the 
Sdkagakkai organization. 

The different organizational patterns exhibited by the Hyogo parties 
can be understood as a product of electoral challenges they faced in the 
prefecture. Looking first at the socialist parties, their principal political 
problem has been controlling the large Sohyo and Dome: union federa- 
tions. The socialists accomplished this through the successful creation of a 
network of shibu within the member unions of these federations in the 
1950s. It was only in the late 1960s that the JSP and the DSP began to 
contest seriously the control of non-union voters in a geographic area 
through the organization of party sub-units, such as ku-rengokai and sõ- 
shibu. But efforts to establish these intermediate geographic units in 
Hyogo, as measured by paid staff and number of offices, has met with 
only limited success. The non-union residents of cities and counties, 
where they were placed, have shown little interest in joining parties dom- 
inated by union activists. Thus, the nurturing of non-union support by 
the socialists continues to be carried out largely on an ad hoc basis by the 
campaign organizations of party candidates, who can capitalize on extra- 
union links, such as school, community club, and church ties. 
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The Komeito has been tied even more intimately to its political base 
in the Sokagakkai than the socialists to the unions. When the Komeito 
first entered the prefectural political system in 1965, it worked through 
the preexisting SOkagakka: organization. A prefectural office of the party 
was only opened in 1970, when the national party formally broke with 
the Sokagakkai in the wake of public criticism of its relationship with the 
militant religious group. Moreover, despite the opening of an indepen- 
dent office, the Komeito sd-shibu and shibu have remained closely con- 
nected with the Sokagakka:. Campaigns are run by Sokagakkai: members, 
who belong to personal support groups organized by Komeito candidates, 
rather than by party members under the direction of the sd-shibu and 
shibu. 

The JCP, unlike the socialists and the Komeito, is a party without a 
clear constituency. As a result, the party has used its shibu network to 
establish control over neglected groups, such as non-union workers, small 
shopkeepers, and welfare recipients. Coordination of party activities in a 
geographic area during campaigns is the work of the chiku-zinkat. Com- 
munist party members participate actively in distribution of the daily 
JCP paper and underwrite the cost of party staff and offices. Their dedi- 
cation and loyalty has made the party the most organizationally strong in 
Hyogo. But this organizational strength is to some extent the consequence 
of the party’s failure to undermine the socialists’ hold over the unions. 
Deprived of their natural constituency among labor, the Communist 
leadership has had to build its own political base, a task demanding an 
extensive organizational apparatus. 

The LDP draws support from almost every group except the unions, 
the Sokagakkai, and the Communist front groups. The diverse and frag- 
mented character of its political base has led the LDP to develop a pat- 
tern of organization quite different from that of the other parties. The 
LDP shibu function to coordinate party activities in a geographic area, 
and the kõenkai (personal campaign organizations) of party assemblymen 
are responsible for liaison with conservative constituencies. 

The LDP did not have a formal network of shzbu in Hyogo until 
1967. Although the prefectural office had been opened in 1956, when the 
national party was organized, conservative local assemblymen preferred 
to run as independents or as members of a local non-partisan group, 
known as the Kosetkaz (The Fair Politics Club), rather than as candidates 
endorsed by the party. In national elections, their separate constituencies 
were linked to the national party through the kdenkaz of Diet candidates. 
Only after the dissolution of the Kosezkaz in 1967, following a vote-buy- 
ing scandal, was the national party leadership able to persuade conserva- 
tive local assemblymen in Hyogo to incorporate official LDP shibu in 
their districts. But these new shibu engaged in little formal activity be- 
cause they were composed of local conservative assemblymen and their 
immediate personal supporters. By creating shibu, the Hyogo LDP sim- 
ply had formalized the loose relationship existing among conservative ele- 
ments in the prefecture before the dissolution of the Kosezkaz. 
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The LDP leadership has little incentive to bypass conservative as- 
semblymen and directly organize branches in the groups that make up 
their political base. The party represents such a diverse coalition of pro- 
fessional and commercial associations, farm cooperatives, and conserva- 
tive religious and community service groups that mobilizing them for 
elections is probably accomplished more effectively through the koenkaz 
of conservative assemblymen. Moreover, these kõenkai can serve as a use- 
ful buffer between the party and its constituency. The close personal ties 
which develop between Aoenkai members and their assembly candidate 
may help the LDP sustain a long-term level of support, especially in 
cases where the party must favor one group over another in deciding a 
policy question. 

Organizational patterns of Hyogo party sub-units have been impor- 
tantly shaped by the groups toward which the parties have looked for 
political support. The socialist parties have located their shzbu in the 
unions and left the nurturing of the non-union voter to informal efforts 
exerted by assembly candidate koenkat. The Komeito, which is affiliated 
with the tightly organized Sokagakkai, has yet to begin the task of build- 
ing an independent organization in the prefecture. In contrast, the Com- 
munists can boast of the most efficient party apparatus in Hyogo, but this 
reflects in part their lack of support among major prefectural interest 
groups. The LDP, with its highly fragmented constituency, has estab- 
lished its shibu structure along geographic lines. Liaison with specific 
constituencies is carried out through the kõenkai of conservative assembly 
candidates. 


The Size and Composition of Party Membership 


The membership of all Hyogo political parties, except the JCP, has 
been small and relatively stable over time. JSP membership in the prefec- 
ture has remained around 1,300 members for more than twenty years. 
The DSP has carried on its rolls some 800 members since its break with 
the JSP in 1960, while the Komeito has claimed approximately 7,000 
members from the opening of its prefectural headquarters in 1970. The 
Hyogo LDP always reported about 10,000 members between 1967, 
when the Koseika: was dissolved, and 1977. An intensive membership 
drive in 1978 boosted this total to 44,000, but the gain seems temporary. 

All Hyogo parties, again excluding the Communists, have drawn 
their membership largely from influential members of large interest 
groups in their political bases. The JSP membership has been made up 
mostly of top officials in member unions of the Sohy6 federation. Simi- 
larly, the DSP has recruited its members from the Démez federation. 
Komeito membership in Hyogo is composed almost exclusively of 
Sokagakkai believers, while the LDP has enrolled activists from conserva- 
tive organizations. The parties have yet to attract the leadership of groups 
outside their normal political base into their organizations. 
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Communist membership in Hyogo grew from less than 2,000 mem- 
bers in 1960 to some 13,000 by the early 1970s. The party’s initial suc- 
cess at attracting members was based on its recruitment from among the 
“outs” in the prefecture—disgruntled members among large unions’ rank 
and file, non-union workers in marginal industry, small retailers in less 
prosperous shopping centers, and welfare recipients. But since 1974, 
when the party redirected its efforts to recruitment of leaders in interest 
groups supportive of the other parties, Communist membership has 
grown only marginally. 

The overall stability in party membership and homogeneity in com- 
position shows the influence of the Hyogo parties’ distinctive political 
bases. The parties’ primary interest in recruiting new members has been 
to strengthen their control of the organizational and financial resources of 
key groups in their political base. Consequently, the absolute number of 
members belonging to a party is not of the first importance. Although the 
Hyogo parties may welcome new members attracted by a personal com- 
mitment to their program or the charisma of their leadership, these mem- 
bers will influence party decisions only as they control resources 
otherwise unavailable to the parties. From this perspective, the member- 
ship drive mounted by the LDP in 1978 did little to improve the party’s 
power position in Hyogo. For among its 30,000 new members, none 
could be counted as prominent members of rival political parties’ support 
groups. The LDP accomplished little more in its membership drive than 
to enroll en masse the members of kõenkai of conservative politicians, 
who were already committed to the party. 

The nature of each party’s interest base also will influence the kind 
of members found in a party and the obligations placed on them in other 
ways. Membership in the two socialist parties is limited to upper echelon 
union officials, who will join the parties on entering union office and often 
leave them on completion of their term. For these officials, membership is 
more an outgrowth of their responsibilities in the union movement than 
any individual commitment to the socialist program. It allows union offi- 
cials to pursue in the political arena the same economic gains they seek in 
negotiations with management. 

LDP and Komeito membership is more candidate oriented. People 
join these parties because of personal or interest-based ties to particular 
candidates and leave them when the candidates retire. Neither party puts 
a high value on party membership. Dues are nominal and the major lines 
of communication between the parties and their political bases extend 
through their assemblymen. It is important to note, however, that the 
LDP and Komeito exhibit similar patterns of membership for quite dif- 
ferent reasons. With the LDP, the nature of the party’s membership re- 
flects the important role played by party assemblymen in tying together 
its fragmented political base, while for the Komeito it is a result of the 
monolithic character of the support it receives from the Sokagakkai. De- 
spite the official break between the party and its religious parent group, 
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the Komeito never has had much incentive to develop an organization 
capable of structuring the massive vote it receives in elections. Instead, it 
has relied on the informal activities of its assembly candidates, usually 
former high Sokagakka: officials, to turn out SOkagakkai believers in elec- 
tions. 

Unfortunately for the JCP, new members usually bring the party 
little more than a personal commitment to its programs. If they have or- 
ganizational ties outside the party, they rarely occupy positions of influ- 
ence in these groups. This has been a major reason for the failure of the 
party in the 1970s to match the growth it enjoyed in the late 1960s. 
Moreover, the JCP has had to make heavy demands on the personal re- 
sources of its members because of the party’s limited organizational and 
financial resources. The time and money volunteered by party members 
far exceed that required by the other Hyogo parties. 

The meaning of membership in the Hyogo parties has, therefore, 
been dependent on the type of groups to which each of the parties has 
looked for major political support. In the case of the union-based socialist 
parties, membership has emerged out of an organizational commitment to 
the union movement. With the LDP and the Komeito, membership is the 
product of a personal commitment to a particular candidate. In the JCP, 
membership results from an ideological commitment to the party’s pro- 
gram and demands a great investment of individuals’ time and money 
because the party lacks the support of any major interest group in the 
prefecture. 


„Sources of Party Income and Patterns of Party Expenditures 


The Hyogo political parties draw financial support from four princi- 
pal sources: member dues, assessment of party assemblymen, con- 
tributions from party support groups and individuals, and funds trans- 
ferred from the national parties. The nature of the parties’ political base 
does much to determine which of these sources is most important. 

All Hyogo parties require membership dues (see Table 2). However, 
these dues amount to a significant source of income only for the JOP. The 
LDP and Komeito have a comparatively large membership, but their an- 
nual dues are set at a nominal 1,000 yen ($5.00) and 2,000 yen ($10.00), 
respectively.? In contrast, the socialist parties demand considerably more. 
The DSP collects 1,000 yen monthly and the JSP requires one percent of 
member income. Yet the smaller membership of the socialists means total 
revenue from dues falls far short of the JCP. 

The Communists, like the JSP, collect one percent of member in- 
come as dues. This results in average dues payments of between 18,000 
yen ($90.00) and 24,000 yen ($120) annually—not a small sum for the 
party’s generally poorly paid members. Additionally, the JCP is able to 
command contributions from wealthier party members and members of 
party front organizations. Contributions to the party in 1979 totalled 270 
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million yen ($1.3 million). Together, party dues and contributions repre- 
sented 69% of JCP income. 


TABLE 2: Hyogo Political Party 1979 income and Expenditures 


Party Income Dues Expenditures Personnel Political Activities 
Japan Communist Party 5958 141 574 262 257 
Liberal Democratic Party 238 103 222 21 190 
Democratic Socialist Party 109 8 108 10è 77 
Japan Socialist Party 93 21 86 41 18 
Komeito 28 i 61 0 51 


SOURCE: Hyogo Prefectural Elections Commission 
ain millions of yen. 
bestimate from interviews with party officials. 





Such heavy dependence on member dues and individual contribu- 
tions is not surprising. Since the Communists have lacked an organized 
political base, they have developed as a party of individual rather than 
organizationally based membership. Regular and significant financial 
support from the membership has been essential to continued JCP suc- 
cess. This has not been true for the other parties. The farm cooperatives, 
the commercial associations, the unions, and the Soékagakkaz have an or- 
ganizational existence apart from the parties they support, ensuring their 
role as a political force in Hyogo. Members are important to the non- 
Communist parties only to the extent that they provide them access to the 
financial resources of these organizations. 

Lacking sufficient income from member dues, the socialist parties 
have depended heavily on the assessment of party-endorsed assemblymen 
for their day-to-day expenses, collecting between 3 and 10% of legislators’ 
salaries from town assemblies through the Diet. These assessments pro- 
vided 32 million yen ($150,000) to the JSP and 36 million yen ($180,- 
000) to the DSP in 1979. Union contributions also have been a key source 
of funds for the prefectural socialists. Although the union leadership ex- 
pects the socialist parties to use party dues, assemblymen assessments, 
and individual contributions to maintain an office and a skeleton staff, 
they provide substantial assistance in elections. ‘The unions formally en- 
dorse socialist candidates and assess obligatory campaign contributions 
upon union members. They also will pressure management, when possi- 
ble, into extending financial support. ‘The DSP has been very successful 
in this effort by using management’s fears of the Communists. 

The LDP presents a different picture. The party assesses the sal- 
aries of its assemblymen, but the size of the assessment and the amount 
collected as a percentage of total party income is small by socialist stan- 
dards. ‘The LDP can afford to make less stringent demands on its as- 
semblymen and members because it can depend on the financial support 
of major corporate interests in Hyogo. ‘Their contributions, through the 
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national party and the prefectural party’s own fund-raising events, have 
been an important source of income for the federation. Corporate contri- 
butions in 1979 came to 90 million yen ($450,000) and represented 
nearly 40% of the party’s budget. 

The Komeito organization in Hyogo lacks an independent financial 
base. Its dues scarcely return enough to cover the expense of maintaining 
-a roster of membership. The money assessed against assemblymen is 
gathered directly by the national headquarters. The prefectural party 
does receive contributions, but these are not made on a regular basis and 
usually come from party assemblymen who reimburse the prefectural of- 
fice for expenses incurred during elections. With the Hyogo Komeito’s 
1979 income a mere 28 million yen ($140,000), the party’s eight-member 
prefectural office could function only because salaries were paid directly 
by the national party. 

The Hyogo parties’ largest expenditures are for personnel and polit- 
ical activities. Personnel expenditures refer to the salaries paid to perma- 
nent staff by the parties. Political activities include a wide range of 
activities directed toward developing support for party candidates and 
programs—even the hiring of temporary campaign workers. The pat- 
terns of party expenditures in these two areas are quite different and 
again reflect the parties’ special ties to particular interest groups. 

Staff salaries for the ten employees of the Hyogo LDP amounted to 
only 12% of the money spent by the party in the prefecture in 1979, while 
money spent on political activities totaled 85% of the party’s 222 million 
yen ($1.1 million) budget. The low LDP staff budget underscores the 
party’s reliance on conservative assemblymen kdenkai to mediate the 
party’s relationship with its varied and fragmented constituencies. ‘The 
formal LDP organization has functioned mainly to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of these assemblymen in prefecture-wide and national elections. 
Indeed, a substantial portion of the money spent on political activities 
(27% in 1979) has been given to the assemblymen to gain support of the 
groups they represent for the party’s national candidates. 

The JSP’s expenditures present a different pattern from the Hyogo 
LDP. Party expenditures for a nineteen-member staff came to 47% of its 
93 million yen ($465,000) budget in 1979. Political activities at 21% of 
budget were less than half this amount. The higher JSP expenses for 
personnel were due to its complex relationship with Sdéhyo. Within the 
union federation, the vocal opposition of a militant Communist minority 
faction has prevented the party from publicly using union facilities or 
staff in its political activities. At the same time, the size and stability of 
federation support for the party has limited electoral incentives to culti- 
vate aggressively non-union constituencies through propaganda and other 
political activities. This has been delegated largely to individual JSP can- 
didate kdenkaz. 

In sharp contrast, DSP staff expenditures were only 9% of the 
party’s 1979 budget, while political activities total 71%. This reversal ap- 
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pears to be rooted in differences between the Déme: and Sohyo federa- 
tions. First, the DSP does not have to contend with the presence of a 
Communist minority within Dome. The staff and offices of the federa- 
tion are at the party’s disposal in Hyogo. This has greatly reduced the 
DSP’s need to maintain a separate organization of its own. Second, 
Démet is smaller than Sohyo and its support, particularly in recent years, 
has not been sufficient to elect DSP candidates. As a result, the party has 
developed ties with corporations interested in a moderate alternative to 
the LDP. In order to attract new support, the DSP has used corporate 
money to run several slick election efforts and to sponsor campaigns for 
popular conservative causes, such as the return of the Northern Territo- 
ries: 

The JCP spends more in Hyogo than all the other parties combined. 
In 1979, personnel expenditures for the Communists came to 262 million 
yen ($1.3 million), while political activities totalled 257 million yen ($1.3 
million). The Komeito lies at the other extreme. Prefectural staff salaries 
are paid directly by the national headquarters and expenditures for polit- 
ical activities in 1979 were a modest 51 million yen ($225,000), the 
smallest of any party. The very different expenditure patterns of the two 
parties reflect the striking dissimilarity of their support bases. The JOP 
cannot depend on the support of a well-organized political base. It has 
had to spend enormous sums on personnel and political activities in order 
to weld the “outs” of the prefecture into a coherent political force. The 
Komeito, on the other hand, has had in the Sdkagakkai a well-disciplined 
political ally and has been content to leave the mobilization of this base to 
the informal support groups surrounding its assembly candidates. ‘The 
monolithic character of the party’s Sékagakkaz base has reduced its incen- 
tive to build an independent organizational structure and the financial 
base necessary to support it. 

The sources of income and the patterns of expenditures for the 
Hyogo political parties have, thus, been connected closely with the major 
interest groups to which they have looked for support. Only the JCP, 
which lacks a well-defined political base in the prefecture, is secure 
enough financially to maintain a large staff of party workers and pursue 
a vigorous program of political activities. The other prefectural parties, 
depending on the nature of their interest group base, exhibit varying de- 
grees of financial independence and different levels of expenditures for 
personnel and political activities. 

The Komeito manifests the least degree of independence and the 
overall lowest levels of expenditures. ‘The party has yet to emerge fully 
from its parent organization, the Sokagakkat. For the socialist parties, 
member dues and the assessment of party-endorsed assemblymen are 
important sources of party income. For the LDP, these are less important 
because it can turn to corporate interests to provide funding for its politi- 
cal activities. The JSP, secure in its union political base, has yet to mount 
a significant effort aimed at voters outside the union movement. In con- 
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trast, the DSP spends a much greater share of its budget to attract the 
non-union voter because of the smaller size of its Domez base. 


Conclusion 


A former Minister of Education in Japan is said to have remarked, 
“Japanese parties are like ghosts, they have heads but no feet.” In the 
Minister’s eminently quotable observation, “heads” refer to the caucuses 
of assemblymen in the national Diet and “feet” to the local organizations 
of the political parties. 

Is an analysis of local party organization then the equivalent of chas- 
ing ghosts? I respectfully submit to the Minister that it is not. Japanese 
parties are not “ghosts.” Their organizational structures at the local level 
have developed in a manner consistent with the electoral challenges they 
have faced. 

The LDP in Hyogo has been backed by a myriad of commercial, 
agricultural, and professional groups. It has tied together this fragmented 
political base by placing its shzbu in every city and county, recruiting its 
members from the top ranks of conservative interest groups in each area, 
and funneling corporate money to local assemblymen kdenkai to guaran- 
tee their help in mobilizing the conservative vote in national elections. 

The socialist parties have been tied closely to the labor federations. 
They have sustained this relationship by placing their own shibu in mem- 
ber unions of the federation and by recruiting their own membership 
from union executive committees. The unions have been a major source of 
funding for the parties’ electoral activities. 

The Komeito has the weakest organization of any Hyogo party. Its 
shibu exist in name only and its members are exclusively Sokagakkaz be- 
lievers. The party has only limited financial resources and depends on the 
Sokagakkai organization to structure its massive vote in elections. 

The JCP has an extensive network of shzbu in the prefecture and a 
committed membership to which it looks for major financial support. Yet, 
politically it has remained the weakest Hyogo party because it has been 
unable to attract the support of any major interest group. To survive in 
Hyogo, the JCP has had to create an organization powerful enough to 
bring to the polls the “outs” of the prefecture. 

The strong and exclusive ties that have developed between certain 
large interest groups and the political parties in Japan have elicited much 
criticism from Japanese and foreign scholars alike.? They have argued 
that truly modern political parties should be more than just vehicles for 
the articulation of the interests of particular commercial, farm, union, or 
religious groups. Parties had to build nationwide networks of neighbor- 
hood-based party shzbu, recruit members broadly from all groups in the 
electorate, and develop financial bases composed of dues-paying members 
and still larger groups of individual contributors. To this end, these schol- 
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ars encouraged the New Liberal Club in its efforts to establish neighbor- 
hood shibu open to all residents.? Many helped push through the 1975 
Political Funds Reform law (Seiji Shikin Kisei Hö), limiting contribu- 
tions from groups and associations to political parties. 

The model of party organization put forward as ideal by these 
would-be party reformers is similar to that embraced by Duverger. And it 
ignores Epstein’s caution that parties will only build organizations consis- 
tent with the electoral challenges they face. Party reformers in Japan, as 
elsewhere, believe political parties should serve goals beyond winning of- 
fice for their candidates. Some call on them to act as sources of new policy 
ideas and urge them to have a professional staff trained in the social sci- 
ences. Others demand they provide significant participatory experiences 
for individual citizens and criticize harshly the limited role assigned ordi- 
nary party members. 

Building a party to serve these multiple purposes in Japan is not an 
impossible task. But this will not come through piecemeal reform. A 
wholesale restructuring of the electoral incentives presented parties is 
necessary. As constituted at present, the political parties are encouraged 
under the law governing electoral practices and the multi-member dis- 
tricting system to develop close ties with particular interest groups at the 
expense of their reaching out to persuade individual voters in the electo- 
rate as a whole. 

The election law prohibits the canvassing of voters, restricts access 
by the parties and their candidates to the media, and limits public cam- 
paign activity to a few weeks prior to elections. 10 The effect of these re- 
strictions is to hinder broader appeals by the parties to individual voters 
and to encourage them to rely heavily on major interest groups to provide 
information about their programs and candidates to the rank and file. 

Multi-member districting acts to reinforce the Incentives to mount a 
campaign effort through particular interest groups. Among democratic 
nations, only Japan chooses its national legislators in medium-size elec- 
tion districts, where candidates compete at-large for three to five seats."! 
Since these seats are awarded based on individual candidates, not party, 
performance, the parties must assess carefully whether supporting addi- 
tional candidates will win more seats or so divide their vote that the 
chances of all their candidates are weakened. This system works against 
attempts by the smaller opposition parties to expand their support beyond 
what is required to elect a single candidate. For the large LDP and JSP, 
it means a more conservative election strategy, which keeps them from 
increasing the size of their representation lest they cause the defeat of all 
their present incumbents. 

As a result, the principal problem for the Japanese parties during 
elections has not been how to appeal to the greatest number of voters, but 
how to maximize the turnout of voters in their own special interest con- 
stituency. This has made the organizational structures developed by the 
. parties unusually dependent on the structure of these groups. ‘To reform 
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the organization of the Japanese parties the provisions of the election law 
might be changed to permit longer campaigns and more direct party con- 
tact with voters. Additionally, the present multi-member districting sys- 
tem could be replaced by a single-member, plurality system that would 
encourage the parties to form more heterogeneous coalitions of the type 
seen in gubernatorial and mayoral races. 

Fundamental changes of this sort cannot be expected soon. But this 
does not mean that the present structure of the Japanese parties at the 
local level will remain unchanged. The local parties are by no means 
“ghosts.” They have developed organizations best understood in terms of 
the mobilization requirements of their distinctive interest bases. As a re- 
sult, a key to future changes in their organizational structures lies with 
the stability of these bases. Should the groups behind any of the parties 
shift their allegiance, or should the hold of the interest group leaderships 
over their membership be weakened, compensatory changes in the local 
organizations of the political parties will likely follow. 


James J. Foster is a Foreign Service Officer assigned to the U.S. Embassy in Seoul, 
Korea. 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN 
HONG KONG: PROMISES AND 
LIMITATIONS 


Lau Siu-kai* 


In JANUARY 1981, the Hong Kong government an- 
nounced a plan to reorganize its local administrative apparatus in a 
White Paper entitled District Administration in Hong Kong.' The con- 
tent was subsequently formalized in two bills: the District Boards Bill 
1981 and the Electoral Provisions Bill 1981. In essence, the plan calls for 
minor reforms at two levels. Within the bureaucratic administration, an 
organizational format will be instituted to enable officials dispatched to 
local areas to coordinate their activities and to make minor decisions that 
will affect the well-being of the local populace. This is primarily an exer- 
cise in administrative deconcentration and falls far short of administrative 
decentralization or the establishment of autonomous local governments. 
At the district level, local advisory boards will be established containing 
an ‘elected element based on universal adult suffrage. These boards will 
advise local officials of the needs and opinions of the districts. Even after 
the scheduled reforms are fully implemented, the political system of 
‘Hong Kong will remain essentially unchanged; decision-making power 
will continue to be monopolized by a monocratic administrative appa- 
ratus made up of appointed officials, whose dominance is largely un- 
challenged because of the absence of any other autonomous political force 
in the Colony. 

However, inasmuch as an elected element is to be included in the 
reform plan, the White Paper in itself is still a signal event in the political 
history of this British Crown Colony because it carries the symbolic im- 
plication that the people will “count” in the government’s decision-mak- 


*This paper focuses only on the local administrative reform in the urban areas of 
Hong Kong, not the rural areas of the New Territories. In preparing this paper, I 
benefited from the insights of Dr. Kuan Hsin-chi and Dr. Ho Kam fai. 
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ing process, even though the reform itself is a far cry from the ideal of 
grass-roots democracy. 


The Reform Plan 


Hong Kong is basically a bureaucratic polity wherein public decision 
making is in the hands of a bureaucracy made up of officials appointed by 
the British Crown and headed by a Governor. The Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils, consisting of officials and unofficials appointed by the 
Governor, assist and advise the bureaucracy in the administrative chores. 
They are not in a position to threaten the dominance and autonomy of the 
bureaucracy. The bureaucracy is a typical monocratic organization: 
highly centralized, hierarchical, and complex. Officials dispatched to staff 
local offices of major government departments lack both financial and de- 
cision-making power. And since these lower-level officials are heavily in- 
volved in dealing with the people when implementing government 
policies, their lack of discretionary power to adapt official rules to the 
personal and individual particularities of the local people has generated 
widespread grievances and political alienation among the populace. In 
the last two decades, proposals on administrative decentralization had 
been put forth, but none of them were adopted because they threatened to 
curtail drastically the functions and decision-making power of the bu- 
reaucracy. Moreover, these proposed reforms would inevitably inject a 
strong political component into the political system of Hong Kong. This 
input would seriously subject the bureaucracy to the kind of public pres- 
sure it used to view with disdain and consternation. 

Compared to the proposed reforms in the past, the set of reforms as 
announced in the White Paper are extremely moderate in type and scope. 
The two facets in the reform scheme, one administrative and the other 
political, are designed to complement each other. 

The administrative facet of the reform is geared to the provision of a 
locality-orientation in the minds of officials dispatched to local areas: 


(I]n each district, there should be a Management Committee of officials 
charged with coordinating and, where appropriate, monitoring the work 
of Government departments in the district, and ensuring that the depart- 
ments should be as responsive as practicable to district needs and wishes.” 


More specifically, 


the District Management Committees will consist of Government officers 
from departments most closely concerned with the provision of services in 
the districts and any problems in them. As the main function of the Dis- 
trict Management Committees will be to provide a forum for inter-de- 
partmental consultation and co-ordination to ensure that district needs 
are met and district problems are resolved more effectively, the Govern- 
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ment will ensure that departmental representatives appointed to the 
Committees are at an appropriate level, to enable them to speak au- 
thoritatively and, where possible, to act upon all departmental matters 
affecting the district. The Chairman of the District Management Com- 
mittee will be, in the urban area, the City District Commissioner of the 
district... .° 


In the districts themselves, which will be ten in number in the urban 
areas, 


representatives of each district should be appointed to join the key mem- 
bers of the Management Committee to form a District Board to advise on 
the whole field of administration.* 


Furthermore, an elected element will be added to these Boards, 
though numerically it is inferior and cannot be the dominant voice there. 
The electoral franchise will be extended to all adults over the age of 21 
who have resided in Hong Kong for seven years. Any registered voter 
who has been ordinarily resident in Hong Kong for a minimum of ten 
years will be able to stand as a candidate for election to the Boards; a 
candidate will not have to be resident in the constituency for which he 
stands. The first elections to the District Boards will be held in stages in 
March and September 1982. The normal term of office for elected mem- 
bers will be three years. The chairman of the District Board will initially 
be an official of the Home Affairs Department, but, as soon as practica- 
ble, the District Board will be allowed to elect a chairman from its mem- 
bers. 

According to the White Paper, 


The role of the District Boards will remain mainly advisory ... and they 
will have the following terms of reference: 


(a) to advise on matters affecting the well-being of people living in the 
district and those working there; 

(b) to advise on the provision and use of public facilities and services 
within the district; 

(c) to advise on the adequacy and priorities of Government programmes 
for the district; 

(d) to advise on the use of public funds allocated to the district for local 
public works and community activities; 

(e) to undertake, where funds are made available for the purpose, minor 
environmental improvements within the district; and 

(f) to undertake, where funds are made available for the purpose, the 
promotion of recreational and cultural activities within the district.° 


The role of the District Boards is extremely limited, and it is not 
granted the requisite executive power to make its will count in the Man- 
agement Committee of the officials. Since it is confined strictly to an ad- 
visory function, if a District Board considers the response to its advice 
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from the District Management Committee to be unsatisfactory, its only 
recourse will be to bring the matter to the attention of the Director of 
Home Affairs, a high-ranking official in the administrative hierarchy. 
But there is no formal guarantee that the latter will decide in the District 
Board’s favor. 


The Goals and Socio-Political Context of the Reform 


The goals of the local administrative reform outlined in the White 
Paper are deliberately vague, general, and brief, reflecting the overly 
wary attitude of the government toward the reform effort. Couched in 
this way, the White Paper allows the government to maintain the flexibil- 
ity it wants in order to adjust the reform efforts to the changing socio- 
political realities of Hong Kong and to the unpredictable reaction of the 
people to the new arrangements once they are set into motion. The ex- 
plicit goals of the reform are “to improve the impact of administration at 
the district level and to stimulate a greater degree of local participation in 
it,” or “to improve district administration and to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for public consultation and participation in administration at the 
district level.’”’ 

Behind these lofty and idealistic statements, however, we can detect 
several other goals that the reform is expected to accomplish. In order to 
lay bare these implicit goals of the reform plan, we have to look into the 
socio-political reality of Hong Kong and the momentous changes it has 
undergone in the last several decades. The local administrative reform is 
scheduled by the government to adapt the administrative apparatus more 
closely to the changing environment that it is expected to manage with 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

One of the implicit goals is to bring the government closer to the 
people. Despite its vociferously professed principles of economic laissez- 
faire and social non-interventionism, the government has been forced by 
the growing complexity of the urban society of Hong Kong, the rising 
aspirations of the common people, and the increasing incapability of the 
Chinese society to cater to the needs of its members, to play an in- 
creasingly active role in planning and delivering public resources and ser- 
vices On an ever-increasing scale. The expansion of the functions and 
activities of the government inevitably raises various issues concerning the 
performance and efficiency of the bureaucracy. 

In a monocratic bureaucracy, the expansion in functions creates a 
condition of administrative overload at the center, a condition that could 
only be relieved by delegating functions and decision-making discretion 
downward along the hierarchy. ‘The expansion of functions in a monocra- 
tic bureaucracy will also generate conditions of inadequate information 
flow within the administration, making it difficult for the center to for- 
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mulate intelligent policies, to make optimal choices, and to control or 
monitor the performance of lower- and middle-level civil servants. Both 
of these effects exert a detrimental impact on the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the government. 

As the legitimacy of the Hong Kong government depends to a consid- 
erable extent on its performance, bureaucratic expansion and its atten- 
dant problems are issues of serious concern. Attempts have been made 
since the mid-1970s, upon recommendations of the McKinsey Report, to 
restructure the administration so as to upgrade its capacity to make com- 
prehensive and long-term policies. One of the major goals of local admin- 
istrative reform is to draw the government closer to the people by 
exposing the periphery of the bureaucracy to the needs and demands of 
the populace. While preserving the structure of the bureaucratic center 
and its decision-making prerogatives intact, it is hoped that administra- 
tive reform at the margin (i.e., at the local level) will enhance the infor- 
mation acquisition capability of the government and enable it to respond 
promptly to local exigencies. By subjecting local officials to mild local 
pressure, it is also hoped that the problem of bureaucratic control of the 
lower-level officials within the bureaucracy will be partially solved. 

A second goal is for the District Boards to serve as mediating institu- 
tions. Transformations in Chinese society itself have resulted in the grad- 
ual erosion of the linkage mechanisms between the government and the 
governed. Modernization has led to the decline of the traditionalistic vol- 
untary associations, such as clansmen associations, trade and commercial 
associations, district associations, and kaifong (neighborhood) associa- 
tions, which in the past played a mediating role in the political system of 
Hong Kong. Admittedly these organizations and their leaders perform a 
role subordinate to that of the bureaucracy, their functions being confined 
primarily to the downward transmission of the wishes and policies of the 
government to the populace, and exercising some sort of control on politi- 
cal and social behavior. ‘The decline in the status, leadership caliber, and 
organizational vitality of this intermediary layer, however, widens the so- 
cial distance between the government and the governed. This widening 
gap between the two parties is not bridged by the rise of the modern 
Chinese elite, which is the product of industrialization and expansion of 
educational opportunities. Though relatively active in social participa- 
tion, the modern elite are more involved in voluntary activities that pri- 
marily serve their professional and business interests. In general they lack 
the organizational ties binding them to the common people. 

Since 1967, the government has been more active in establishing ties 
with the governed, which took the form of City District Officers, Office of 
the Unofficial Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils, and 
Mutual Aid Committees in high-rise residential buildings.” However, 
none of them is granted the necessary authority and resources to enable 
them to become effective intermediary institutions. Since the process of 
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decay of the traditionalistic mediating institutions is expected to continue 
unabated, the District Boards thus represent the government’s attempt to 
install institutions of this kind by means of administrative fiat. 

A third goal implicit in the reform plan is depoliticization. In the last 
decade or so, Hong Kong has seen the proliferation of various small-scale, 
issue-related, geographically confined, and short-lived movements that 
are directed at the bureaucracy and are reactions to the implementation of 
specific government policies. These movements, whose participants are 
drawn largely from the disadvantaged sector of society, are particularly 
sporadic, fragmented, and erratic in character because of the absence of 
political institutions in Hong Kong that can aggregate political interests 
and hence exert restraining and coordinating effects on them. From a 
comparative perspective, these movements are but minor events that have 
minimal repercussions on the legitimacy or stability of the political sys- 
tem. They are, however, a cause of concern to a bureaucracy that so far 
demonstrates low political sensitivity and is unaccustomed to challenge 
and protest from the common people. ‘The purpose of local administrative 
reform is to provide focal points (the Management Committee and the 
District Boards) in the districts around which the political forces will 
coalesce, and eventually to defuse these political forces locally without 
allowing them to spill over into larger political arenas. 

A fourth goal concerns the symbolic aspects of local administrative 
reform, which cannot be discounted. The fact that public decision-making 
power is in the hands of.a small group of expatriate officials who cannot 
be held accountable for their actions or removed from office by the gov- 
erned has generated widespread feelings of alienation and powerlessness 
among the people, especially those who are young and educated. Local 
administrative reform does provide some channels for political participa- 
tion to the public, even though these channels are severely circumscribed 
and their effectiveness highly questionable. The symbolic significance of 
universal adult suffrage far outweighs its substantive significance and real 
impact, since it is deliberately designed to mollify an alienated population 
without altering the real balance of power. 

And fifth, as acknowledged by the government itself, local admin- 
istrative reform is expected to fill the political vacuum resulting from the 
large-scale internal movements of people and the establishment of new 
urban settlements in the Colony. The rise of new towns and new housing 
estates and the movement of people to populate them have torn asunder 
old and well-established social ties and community leadership structures. 
The maintenance of order in the new settlements, together with the need 
for more effective delivery of public services to the new settlers, requires 
that these people be incorporated into some organizational structures, 
however loose knit they are. This concern for the damaging effects of the 
political vacuum in the new settlements is all the more urgent because the 
government fears the infiltration of secret society elements and other po- 
litically subversive forces into the unorganized communities, thus posing 
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a threat to the authorities. Furthermore, through the District Boards, 
“cooperative” leaders in the localities can be spotted and cultivated, and 
their support of the government enlisted. These leaders can also be used 
by the government to coopt “uncooperative” leaders and radical activists 
into the official fold. 


Administrative Deconcentration: Structural Inadequacies 


The kind of changes envisaged in local administration bears some 
resemblance to the concept of corporate planning that has inspired the 
local governmental reforms in England in the past decade or so. In fact, 
some of the high-ranking government officials, in introducing the content 
of the White Paper to the public, have occasionally referred to this con- 
cept. Nevertheless, it can be easily discerned that the reforms to be imple- 
mented in Hong Kong are indisputably a much watered-down version of 
corporate planning because the Management Committee, supposedly the 
administrative repository of corporate planning at the local level, is not 
endowed with the necessary resources, structural prerequisites, and au- 
thority to put the concept into effect. According to Hambleton, 


Corporate planning in local government takes many forms so that defini- 
tions cannot be categorical. Generally speaking, however, we can say that 
a corporate approach means taking an overall view of a local authority’s 
activities and the way they relate to the changing needs and problems of 
its area. More specifically it involves the local authority developing man- 
agement and political processes and structures which will enable it to 
plan, control and review its activities as a whole to satisfy the needs of the 
people in its area to the maximum extent consistent with available re- 
sources. Thus, the two words ‘corporate planning’ communicate two fun- 
damental ideas—that the local authority should consider its resources and 
activities as a corporate whole and that it should plan and review them in 
relation to the needs and problems of its environment. . . . [T]his tradition 
sees the central task of the authority as the provision of separate services 
directed at essentially separate problems. Further, it views the local au- 
thority as the passive administrative agent of central government—an 
agent which is incapable of mapping out its own future. Corporate plan- 
ning presents a firm challenge to both of these traditions.’ 


The Management Committee is a far cry from what is ordinarily 
understood as a local government. Being dependent on the administrative 
center for personnel, policy guidelines, and financial resources, and sub- 
ject to its sanctions and control, the Management Committee cannot be an 
autonomous administrative/political body that makes and implements 
policies specifically geared to the needs and requirements of a particular 
locality. The best it can do, under the proposed reform format, is to pro- 
vide the locally assigned officials the chance to exchange views, to learn 
about one another’s decision-making constraints, and to coordinate one 
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another’s actions as far as their minimal discretionary power and per- 
sonal inclinations would allow. Even so, however, administrative efh- 
ciency and responsiveness may not be dramatically improved because the 
necessary administrative guidelines or regulations (which, by precisely 
spelling out the powers, functions, and relationships between these offi- 
cials, make coordination possible) are lacking. Nor is the call for better 
coordination among officials bolstered by effective sanctions and admin- 
istrative orders. It is highly possible that, given the overriding loyalty of 
locally assigned officials to their own departments, the rampant depart- 
mental discord that so characterizes the administrative center will be rep- 
licated at the lower levels. 

The effectiveness of the Management Committee will also be se- 
riously marred by the inadequate structural reform planned for the ad- 
ministration. Short of a more drastic reorganization of the departments 
and a more goal-directed redefinition of departmental functions, the old 
woes of the bureaucracy, which necessitated the local administrative re- 
form in the first place, will continue to perpetuate themselves and plague 
the government. A large number of activities that should be the responsi- 
bility of the government will continue to be neglected. 

The chairman of the Management Committee is not in a position to 
exercise directive power in this administrative body. Since power between 
departments or officials will not be redistributed, the District Commis- 
sioner, as the representative from the Home Affairs Department, can 
only rely on his persuasive skill and the goodwill of his fellow officials to 
get the coordinative job done. Under such circumstances, the formulation 
of long-range, comprehensive plans for a district is highly unlikely. 
Moreover, given the current pattern of rotation of senior officials between 
offices in the government, the District Officer or Commissioner would be 
in no mood to antagonize officials from other departments to whose ranks 
he might someday be assigned. As John Walden, the former Director of 
Home Affairs who retired in 1980, pointed out: 


The CDO [City District Officer] Scheme for all its other good points (and 
they are many) from the very outset failed to grasp the nettle of bureau- 
cratic obduracy. As a matter of policy CDOs were given neither rank to 
influence, nor power to direct, nor executive authority to coordinate. 
They were expected to secure the cooperation of their colleagues in other 
departments in the solution of local problems by the exercise of superior 
intelligence and by fostering inter-departmental goodwill.'° 


In fact, the most critical factor that would determine the success or 
failure of the local administrative reform lies in the administrative culture 
of the locally assigned officials. Hong Kong officials are notorious for 
their snobbishness, complacency, superciliousness, and rigidity in rule ap- 
plication, and these woes are doubly visible among lower officials, who 
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are in close touch with the ordinary people. While we cannot expect these 
elitist orientations on the part of administrators to be weeded out over- 
night, their exposure to local opinion as a result of local administrative 
reform will certainly preduce beneficial results. Be that as it may, the fact 
that even under the proposed administrative format the people are not yet 
in a position to remove or penalize intransigent officials would mean that 
these officials will still be under no compulsion to “reform” themselves. 

The use of the term “locally assigned official” here instead of the 
more common term “local official” is deliberate. It is intended to under- 
score the point that in Hong Kong there is no official whose career is 
based on service to a local community over a long-term basis. Since Hong 
Kong officials are usually transferred from one district to another, there is 
virtually no “locality-orientation’’ among them. One of the derivatives of 
this rotation system is that within the bureaucracy itself, local interests 
are not represented by particular officials who are directly linked or iden- 
tify with particular localities. The reform plan is not going to redress this 
situation. Consequently, even though the Management Committee and 
the locally assigned officials are meant to be targets for local politics to 
coalesce, the lack of a locality-orientation among these officials and their 
brief assignments will not only make it difficult to realize, but might even 
unnecessarily inject an element of instability into the local political arena. 
The latter is possible because changes in senior locally assigned officials, 
given their centrality in local politics, would bring about changes in polit- 
ical alignments at the local level. Nonetheless, in view of the low degree 
of autonomy of locally assigned officials, this concern over “instability” 
should not be overemphasized. 

In addition to rendering the government more responsive to the peo- 
ple in the districts, the Management Committee as a collective entity is 
created in order to make local administration more directly responsive to 
the center and more instrumentally linked to central priorities. If the 
Management Committee functions well, it is expected to enable the cen- 
ter to have its policies and wishes implemented more successfully without 
being so severely distorted that the anticipated policy impact is deflected. 
However, being far from a corporate entity with a clear hierarchical 
structure (which can be held accountable for its performance by the cen- 
ter), the Committee is not readily amenable to effective quality control by 
the center. Because there is no authority to make significant decisions in 
the localities, it is reasonable to expect that many issues, some quite 
minor, will still have to be channeled back to the center for action. 

It should also be pointed out that the division of the urban area into 
ten administrative districts seems to have been quite arbitrary and is not a 
result of scientific analysis of population settlement patterns (the socio- 
geographical criterion). Nor are the requirements for effective and efh- 
cient delivery of services (the functional criterion, taking into account the 
types of services delivered and the scale of their delivery) carefully ap- 
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praised. During the past several years, administrative deconcentration 
has been adopted by some government departments with the establish- 
ment of regional offices, but the type of geographical divisions these de- 
partments sought varies. With the setting up of the ten administrative 
districts, which tend to accord with the conventional conception of the 
geographical division of urban Hong Kong, it might be expected that 
most of the important government departments would deconcentrate their 
functions in conformity with these district divisions. Nevertheless, at this 
point it is difficult to tell to what extent these district divisions represent 
the optimal geographical criterion for the production and distribution of 
public services. Judging from current public reactions to the govern- 
ment’s input and mode of service delivery, many things will need to be 
improved. 


The Community Participation Component: Structural Constraints 
on “‘Grass-roots Democracy” 


In a certain sense, the local administrative reform intentionally sets 
out to “democratize” politics at the local level while simultaneously con- 
fining it there. The local people and local celebrities are encouraged to 
participate along with locally assigned officials in an advisory capacity for 
mundane decision making affecting their districts. However, they are 
largely denied the right to partake in decision making on substantive is- 
sues either within the districts or the Colony as a whole. 

In fact, the vehicle through which public participation in the districts 
is channeled---the District Board—is created more as an administrative 
adjunct to the Management Committee than as a policy-making institu- 
tion from which the Management Committee receives its legitimacy. ‘The 
District Boards, once in existence, would legitimize the decisions of the 
local officials (and indirectly the central officials) and would make the 
implementation of official plans easier by preparing the public in ad- 
vance. If, as John Walden disclosed, the role of the GDOs is “to use their 
influence to persuade dissenting elements in the community to accept un- 
popular decisions, not to speak out for them in opposing them,”'! then the 
District Boards would function mainly as a mechanism through which 
the government can transmit its policy intentions to the people. 

The functions of the District Board as an advisory body are several. 
First, it can be used as the focal institution in the district, and its existence 
will provide the framework to promote the rise of community organiza- 
tions that would agree with its aims and integrate themselves with it. 
Second, the District Board purports to “localize”? politics in the district 
and coopt local leaders and activists. In this way it is hoped that local 
political activities will be “regularized,” “institutionalized,” and directed 
into official channels, thereby reducing the incidence of erratic collective 
actions that make headlines in Hong Kong’s newspapers and create de- 
mand overload at the bureaucratic center. Third, the District Board is 
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expected to foster a “corporate” community point of view to complement 
that of the local administration. It is hoped that the “corporate” commu- 
nity point of view will enhance administrative performance since it sim- 
plifies and aggregates the diverse demands and opinions in the locality 
and presents a package of policy suggestions to the administrators. The 
administrators can thus save much time and effort if they do not have to 
deal with a large number of individual and group demands that would 
create serious administrative overload and delay. Fourth, the District 
Board can also have a mobilizing function. One of the major problems 
currently troubling the administration is that, despite continual expan- 
sion, its capacity—in terms of personnel and resources—to deliver ser- 
vices and resolve social problems (when put against the backdrop of ever- 
growing needs) in actuality declines. If the District Board can assume 
some quasi-executive functions on behalf of the administration, mobilize 
the local people to engage in activities that supplement those of the ad- 
ministration, or fill in the gaps in the administrative output, both the 
performance and the public image of the government will be improved. 
Fifth, through participation in the election of the District Board and in its 
activities, a sense of community identification and involvement on the part 
of the local people will be fostered. Consequently, the unsettling sense of 
political and social alienation would be alleviated. 

The major deficiency in the “participative” component of the local 
administrative reform lies in the structural weakness and dependency of 
the District Board. Underlying these structural deficiencies is the misper- 
ception on the part of the government of the salient issues afflicting Hong 
Kong society and its people, the tendency of the government to confine the 
role of the District Board to that of a mere administrative adjunct, and to 
limit its impact, however minimal, within the localities. 

One deficiency is that the District Board lacks the capacity to culti- 
vate independent sources of revenue and the sole authority to make deci- 
sions impacting on a locality. Without these, the District Board is simply 
a junior and powerless partner in the local administrative game. Admit- 
tedly, both goodwill and a proclivity on the part of locally assigned offi- 
cials to placate the complaints of the Board members (for fear that 
otherwise their performance will be adversely evaluated by higher-level 
officials) will make local officials responsive to the Board’s suggestions to 
a certain extent, particularly with regard to trivial community issues. But 
since local officials are not subject to removal or financial control by the 
Board, it would not seem possible for the Board to exercise any effective 
supervisory and decision-making role in local administration. ‘The most 
that the Board can do in relation to policy-making is to participate in the 
design and implementation of some community projects (using the funds 
granted to it by the government), and to redress some of the grievances of 
local residents. Nevertheless, the amount of funds under the control of the 
Board is so pitifully small that they would be insufficient to enhance the 
prestige and capability of this advisory body through financial means. 
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Another weakness is that even within the District Board, the voice of 
the elected members is subordinate to that of the officials and the ap- 
pointed members. The latter two parties would in general identify with 
the government. When the institution of universal adult suffrage is cou- 
pled with the relative insignificance of the elected members, it is highly 
unlikely that the voters’ interests will be sufficiently aroused as to take 
them to the voting booths. Under these circumstances, it is questionable to 
what extent new community organizations will be formed and old com- 
munity organizations strengthened, and their activities and goals allied to 
the electoral process in the district. If this analysis proves to be correct, 
the intended growth of community organizations will not be particularly 
encouraging. 

Leadership is also a problem area. At the present stage of develop- 
ment in Hong Kong, in view of the objective political and social situation, 
a new breed of social leadership is sorely needed which will be dedicated 
to serving the society and filling the intermediary gap in the political sys- 
tem. One essential requirement for this new leadership is a mass base. 
One inevitable result of the local administrative reform is to fragment the 
political arena of Hong Kong into various small district political arenas 
so that the political ambitions and functions of the aspiring leaders will be 
highly constrained. Further, given the absence of channels of political mo- 
bility or career-building in a bureaucratic polity, and the apparent inten- 
tion of the government to localize politics, it is quite unlikely that capable 
persons with the necesary political clout would find the District Board 
sufficiently attractive as a step to a better political (and economic) future 
for themselves. 

What sort of local leadership should be expected to emerge as a re- 
sult of local administrative reform? While forecasting is always risky, it is 
possible to venture reasonable guesses. In the first place, though the ex- 
plicit motive prompting the reform is forging more viable links with the 
vast majority of the common people, the planned structure of District 
Boards is not likely to result in the rise of a competent local leadership 
capable of doing the job. Since, on the average, a district in Hong Kong 
has a large population (several hundred thousand residents), it is very 
difficult for people with a lower socioeconomic background to be elected 
without the support of influential community organizations. Further- 
more, in a nonparticipant and apathetic population, even community or- 
ganizations will find it impossible to canvass the district and “pull” the 
voters to the voting booths. Consequently, we can expect two types of 
electoral candidates who can take advantage of the new system: those who 
enjoy publicity in the locality and in Hong Kong as a whole, and those 
whose affiliation with community organizations or civic groups will allow 
them to get elected by means of a small number of votes cast by organiza- 
tional members and sympathizers. In other words, they would most likely 
be people in high socioeconomic categories who usually have more orga- 
nizational affiliations. Their linkage with the common people would be 
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only nominal and minimal. Moreover, individuals in lower socioeconomic 
categories will be discouraged from running as candidates for member- 
ship in District Boards. Running for the Board would demand a lot of 
time and energy, and their efforts would be compensated by only meager 
financial subsidies, not enough’ to release them from their regular jobs. 
And, in view of the condition of organizational decay in the districts and 
the poor prospect for organizational revival, these elected members cannot 
depend on organizational devices to learn about the conditions in the dis- 
tricts or the demands and needs of the populace. Their ability to formu- 
late good community policy packages and a community point of view will 
be correspondingly diminished. 

There are also obstacles to the elected members of the District 
Boards playing a more active role in district administration even if they 
were determined to do so. In a very real sense, corporate planning and 
community participation in decision making are contradictory. While 
corporate planning requires technical and rational criteria for making de- 
cisions and evaluating policy impact, community participation is political 
and “irrational.” The increasing complexity of urban administration and 
the incessant demand of the bureaucratic center for efficiency and tech- 
nological innovation would make the political process that must be dealt 
with increasingly repugnant to the local officials. Gradually, the non- 
professional elected members of the District Boards (and many of the 
appointed unofficials as well) would find themselves incapable of under- 
standing or participating in a decision-making process that could be 
highly professional and technical in character and quite time consuming. 
Politics within the District Boards would become more and more “un- 
democratic,” and the role of the elected members will be confined to pe- 
ripheral issues and nonessential matters, while major decisions will be 
left in the hands of local and central officials. 

Another major factor detracting from the usefulness of the District 
Boards is the relevance of the district as a political arena in Hong Kong. 
Two aspects of this factor can be singled out for consideration. In the first 
place, the sense of community identification among the Hong Kong Chi- 
nese is extremely low, and projects that attempt to involve the local people 
in community affairs are distinctive for their abject failure. The districts 
as conceived in the local administrative reform do not represent the 
boundaries of discrete, “natural” communities. It can of course be argued 
that the formation of the District Boards into decision-making units with 
financial muscle to dispense material rewards would turn each district 
into a political arena wherein competition for public money and projects 
will rage among interest groups. But the constitution of the District 
Boards, as we can easily see, does not provide the opportunity for such 
political spoils and patronage. Consequently, it is quite difficult for the 
District Boards to promote community identification and solidarity and to 
serve as the focal point for local politics, which would remain erratic and 
noninstitutionalized. It can also be envisioned that if the District Boards 
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are allowed to become independent political actors participating in a 
Colony-wide political arena and competing for public resources with one 
another, community identification and involvement will be increased 
through intercommunity conflict and the sheer incentive to acquire as 
many resources as possible for one’s community and oneself. But in the 
case of Hong Kong this again will not be tolerated nor should it be. If this 
is allowed to occur, public resources will inevitably be channeled ineq- 
uitably into neighborhoods with stronger political muscle, and they not 
unexpectedly would be those with residents in the higher socioeconomic 
categories. That would magnify the already staggering inequalities be- 
tween the haves and have-nots in the Colony. This situation will not be 
tolerated because this would unnecessarily expand the political arena in 
Hong Kong, or, in other words, politicize it. ‘The kind of political conse- 
quences thus generated would be highly unpredictable and might not be 
easily controllable. More to the point, it runs against the depoliticization 
motive underlying the reform effort. 

Another aspect of the problem is related to the types of salient issues 
found in Hong Kong today. A cursory glance at the current situation will 
lead to the conclusion that a majority of these issues are either society- 
wide issues or individual issues. Society-wide issues require global con- 
sideration and Colony-wide standardization of treatment, necessitate 
heavy financial investment, generate economies of scale in the process of 
service delivery, and demand comprehensive planning. These would in- 
clude educational policy, social welfare, transportation, and those ad hoc, 
time-bound issues that draw widespread attention from the public and 
require general policy revisions. For these general issues, the district ad- 
ministrative apparatus is not the appropriate instrument of resolution. 
Individual issues would require more flexible policy implementation and 
personal considerations. In terms of administrative practice, these more 
individualistic, idiosyncratic problems would necessitate an increase in 
the number of channels of communication between officials and the peo- 
ple, more authority and discretionary decision-making power in the 
hands of lower-level officials, and a more people-oriented administrative 
culture. The local administrative reform as presently conceived is limited 
in its ability to create these favorable conditions. As a result, we would 
expect no demonstrative decrease in the small-scale collective actions 
(protests, petitions, sit-ins, publicity campaigns, mass meetings) that re- 
volve around individual or small-group demands; these will probably 
continue to be directed to the administrative center for consideration. 

In spite of the fact that the District Boards will be relegated to play a 
limited role in local administration, it is always possible that they will 
eventually assume some unexpected functions that may be a cause of con- 
sternation for the government. Some elected members might harbor polit- 
ical ambitions which, finding no outlet in this local straitjacket, will 
engender feelings of frustration and hostility. Such political figures might 
compensate for their lack of decision-making power by issuing idealistic 
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statements and venting their anger by being overly critical of the govern- 
ment, or they might sponsor activities against the government of great 
publicity value. These might be done both to appeal to their constituents 
and to acquire the Colony-wide political stature that is denied them by 
their limited institutional role. If this were to happen, the District Boards 
would no longer be district advisory bodies alone but also institutions 
wherein public opinion on general issues is articulated and publicized. 
Certainly the administration is powerful enough to impose stringent con- 
trol over the possible outcome. However, once this “suppressive” power is 
exercised by the government, it will have negative effects on the legit- 
imacy and prestige of the District Boards. 


Conclusion 


Local administrative reform as an instrument to cope with the burn- 
ing issues currently plaguing the government and the people of Hong 
Kong is structurally inadequate. It might serve to alleviate some of the 
existing woes but is in no position to eliminate them. The reform plan is 
timid in its approach, ambiguous in its goals, and largely misplaced in its 
means. It sets out to improve the efficiency and performance of the ad- 
ministration but comes short of drastically reorganizing it to combat func- 
tional fragmentation, departmentalism, overcentralization, and an elitist 
administrative ethos. Partial deconcentration is no panacea for a “bureau- 
cratic sickness” that is deep-rooted and culturally ingrained. 

The community participation approach is so devised that while it is 
supposed to promote community organization and involvement, the rela- 
tive insignificance of community issues and the limited function of the 
District Boards will have a minimal impact on citizen participation. Fur- 
thermore, the reform is not favorable to the emergence of an effective 
intermediary leadership stratum that would replace the old, decadent one. 

When viewed as a dynamic process, local administrative reform as 
presently conceived still represents a good starting point. However, when 
taken alone, its effectiveness is limited. Not only should administrative 
reform be carried further, but other steps must also be taken to supple- 
ment, if not replace, it. It is certainly possible that local administrative 
reform will serve as the catalyst for other more radical changes yet to 
come. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING IN INDONESIA: 
AN EXAMINATION OF ITS DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 


Michael T. Skully 


IN TERMS OF sophistication, Indonesia’s financial sector 
is generally considered the least developed of the ASEAN countries.! 
This is certainly true in the case of its stock exchange and money market 
and to a lesser extent in commercial banking. Nevertheless, Indonesia 
retains the distinction of having both the oldest bank in the region and the 
largest number of locally owned commercial banks. In recent years, the 
Indonesian government has introduced a number of measures to upgrade 
its banking system. This article briefly examines the development of com- 
mercial banking in Indonesia and some of the changes that have occurred. 


The Development 


The oldest of Indonesian banks, Bank Indonesia, is still the center of 
Indonesian banking and presently serves as the country’s central bank. It 
was founded on October 10, 1827, by the Dutch government and the 
government-controlled Netherlands Trading Society, and was originally 
named the “de Javasche Bank” or Bank of Java. Its primary function 
was to maintain “the official rate of exchange between the Netherlands 
East Indies guilder and the Netherland guilder.”* The bank continued as 
a government or quasi-government cum-commercial bank throughout In- 
donesia’s colonial period and remained a Dutch-run institution even after 
the transfer of sovereignty in December 1949. It was nationalized by the 
Indonesian government in July 1953 and subsequently assumed its pre- 
sent name. 
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In colonial times Indonesian banking was dominated by Dutch 
bankers, and of the seven major commercial banks operating there prior 
to World War II, the three largest were Dutch: the Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij N.V., the Nederlandsch-Indische Handelsbanken 
N.V. (later the Nationale Handelsbank), and the Nederlandsch-Indische 
Escompto-Maatschappij N.V. (the Escompto Bank). The Chartered 
Bank, Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, Bank of China, and the Overseas- 
Chinese Banking Corporation also had local branches.’ In addition to 
these were the Javasche Bank and the cooperative Algemene Volkskrediet 
Bank (now Bank Rakyat Indonesia). Also, “three Japanese banks had 
branches in Indonesia and there were, in 1939, three small domestic 
banks, one each in Batavia (Jakarta), Medan, and Semarang.’ 

The Japanese occupation in 1942 had suspended Indonesian bank- 
ing; two Japanese banking institutions, the Syomin Ginko and Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, respectively, assumed the country’s agricultural (the 
Algemene Volkskrediet Bank’s former operations) and commercial bank- 
ing operations. With the Japanese withdrawal, the prewar banks re- 
sumed operations,> but conflict between Indonesian nationalists and the 
Dutch caused most again to withdraw and the eventual nationalization of 
those that remained. Thus, with independence the Indonesian govern- 
ment was well placed to structure the country’s banking system to fulfill 
its own requirements. 


Commercial Banking Today 


Indonesia’s financial system is dominated by a banking sector con- 
sisting of a central bank, 93 commercial banks, 28 development banks, 3 
savings banks, and 5,833 rural banks. The central and commercial 
banks are the largest, the latter including 5 state commercial banks, 77 
national private banks, 10 foreign banks, and one foreign joint venture 
bank.” As shown in Table 1, the state commercial banks are the most 
important. 


State Banks: Indonesia’s state-owned banks dominate local banking but 


are even more significant when compared individually with other domestic 
banking institutions. As shown in Table 2, the smallest of Indonesia’s five 


TABLE 1: Indonesian Bank Credits, September 1979 


Type of Bank Millions of Rupiah % of Total 
Bank of Indonesia 2,144,044 33.5 
State Commercial Banks 3,437,060 53.8 
National Private Banks 474,971 7.4 
Foreign Banks 336,965 5.3 
Total 6,393,040 100.0 


SOURCE: Bank of Indonesia, 1979. 
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TABLE 2: Total Assets of Selected Indonesian Commercial Banks, 1980 


State Banks Billions of Rupiah 
Bank Dagang Negara 2.339 
Bank Bumi Daya 1,996 
Bank Negara Indonesia 1,847 
Bank Rakyat Indonesia 1,541 
Bank Ekspor Impor Indonesia 1,019 

Private Banks : 

Pan Indonesia Bank ; 112 
Bank Central Asia 110 
Bank Umum Nasional 60 
Bank Buana Indonesia 58 
Bank Niaga 46 


SOURCE: Study of Commercial Bank in Indonesia, 1980 (Jakarta: SGV-Utomo, 1981). 


state commercial banks, Bank Ekspor Impor Indonesia, is still nine times 
larger in assets than the country’s largest private bank, Pan Indonesia Bank; 
in 1980 the assets of the largest state bank, Bank Dagang Negara, were 21 
times those of Pan Indonesia Bank. 

The state banks of Indonesia are significant on a regional basis too; 
prior to the devaluation of the rupiah on November 15, 1978,8 they ac- 
counted for four of ASEAN’s top ten domestic banks, ranking third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth. The devaluation changed the rankings somewhat, 
as shown in Table 3. Each of the five institutions have extensive nation- 
wide branch networks, which in March 1980 totalled some 689 offices. 
Besides normal commercial banking and foreign exchange services, the 
relative importance of individual banks is enhanced by specialization. 
Bank Bumi Daya (literally the “earth resources” bank), for example, has 
developed expertise in forestry-related industries (timber is Indonesia’s 


TABLE 3: Total Assets of Major ASEAN Banks, December 31, 1979 


Bank Country US$ Million 
1. Bangkok Bank Thailand 5,095.0 
2. Philippine National Bank Philippines 4,149.5 
3. Bank Bumiputra Malaysia Malaysia 2,782.9 
4. Bank Bumi Daya Indonesia 2,338.9 
5. Bank Dagang Negara Indonesia 2.29911 
6. Malaysian Banking Malaysia 2,191.3 
7. Bank Negara Indonesia Indonesia 1,927.1 
8. Krung Thai Bank Thailand 1,830.4 
9. Development Bank of Singapore Singapore 1,771.6 
10. Overseas-Chinese Banking Corp. Singapore 1,718.9 
11. Bank Rakyat Indonesia Indonesia 1,601.5 
12. Thai Farmers Bank Thailand 1,480.8 
13. United Overseas Bank Singapore 1,471.8 
14. Overseas Union Bank Singapore 1,048.1 
15. Bank Ekspor Impor Indonesia Indonesia 959.6 


SOURCE: Asian Banking, December 1980, pp. 70-77. 
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second largest export) and plantation agricultural efforts such as rubber, 
tea, coffee, and palm oil. Bank Rakyat Indonesia (the People’s Bank) 
supports cooperative banking organizations in rural areas as well as the 
needs of small farmers and fishermen. Bank Dagang Negara (the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank) services the mining industry; Bank Negara In- 
donesia 1946 (State Bank of Indonesia) serves industry in general; and 
Bank Ekspor Impor Indonesia (Export Import Bank of Indonesia) is con- 
cerned with foreign trade development including financing the produc- 
tion, processing, and marketing of export products.’ 

These banks developed from rather mixed origins, often starting or 
merging with a nationalized Dutch government or other foreign bank.'® 
The Bank Negara Indonesia 1946 is perhaps the most interesting. It was 
founded, as the name implies, in 1946 to serve as the newly formed Re- 
public of Indonesia’s central bank but was closed in 1948 by Dutch 
occupation forces. When the Dutch finally recognized Indonesian inde- 
pendence in December 1949, the country also had the colonial central 
bank, the Javasche Bank, giving the government two central banks. Fi- 
nally in 1953 it was resolved that the Javasche Bank, now Bank Indo- 
nesia, should retain its central bank functions and Bank Negara 
Indonesia 1946 should assume a development finance/commercial bank- 
ing function. 

The government banking system, though, underwent another major 
change before today’s present structure was achieved. This occurred in 
the mid-1960s when the Sukarno government attempted to centralize the 
banking system by merging six of the country’s then eight banks into one 
giant banking organization, Bank Negara Indonesia, with only Bank 
Dagang Negara and Bank Pembangunan Indonesia remaining separate 
entities. The necessary Presidential Decision (No. 17) was issued on July 
27, 1965, and the state banking system assumed the organizational struc- 
ture depicted in ‘Table 4 on August 17. In theory the new unit structure 
would enhance governmental control of the various state banks and im- 
prove their contribution to the government’s development efforts. In prac- 
tice, however, the integration was more symbolic than operational, and in 
any event even before the merger, the banks were already very much un- 
der the control of the Bank Indonesia. The merger was also part of the 
Sukarno government’s attempt to make the banking system an appendage 
of the government; as one study pointed out, “in the last years of the 
Sukarno regime, the Indonesian banking system became a mere second- 
ary channel, besides the government budget deficit, through which newly 
printed currency poured into the economy, largely for the President’s 
‘special projects.’ ”1! 

The establishment of the “New Order” in 1966 resulted in dramatic 
changes in the financial sector as the new government attempted to re- 
establish some of the financial institutions’ previous independence from 
government directives. As one paper described it, “the object was first to 
halt inflation by stringent fiscal-monetary control, but then to create a 
banking system which could play an active role in the task of develop- 
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TABLE 4: Bank Negara Indonesia’s Consolidation of the State Banks 


Bank Negara Indonesia Unit I, Bank Indonesia 

Bank Negara Indonesia Unit IIA, Bank Rakyat Indonesia 

Bank Negara Indonesia Unit HB, Bank Ekspor-Impor Indonesia 
Bank Negara Indonesia Unit IT], Bank Negara Indonesia 1946 
Bank Negara Indonesia Unit IV, Bank Bumi Daya 

Bank Negara Indonesia Unit V, Bank Tabungan Negara* 


*In addition to the state savings bank, the government’s national network of pawn shops was 
planned for consolidation within Unit V. 


ment.”!? As part of the planning process for the government’s first five 
year plan, the roles of the various Bank Negara Indonesia Units were 
reexamined and the decision made to decentralize. The legislation trans- 
forming the various Units into separate banking institutions was passed 
on December 31, 1968, and on April 1 the following year, their present 
areas of specialization or spheres of influence were assigned. 

The position of the state banks today is very much a function of 
government and Bank Indonesia support of which probably the most 
important was the INPRES time deposit scheme introduced in 1968. Be- 
cause hyperinflation, 636% in 1966, had destroyed the incentive for sav- 
ing, under this program Bank Indonesia directly subsidized certain 
deposits so that the state banks could in turn offer high interest rates to 
Indonesian savers. 

The INPRES scheme rates proved most attractive, peaking in 1974 
with 30% per annum paid for 24-month deposits. ‘The rates have since 
declined and are shown in ‘Table 5. Bank Indonesia’s subsidy has declined 
too and now amounts to 4.5% for the 15% deposits and 1.5% for the 12% 
deposits, reducing the effective cost of 24-month deposits to 10.5%. Since 
deposits for other periods are no longer subsidized, most deposits, as 
shown in ‘Table 6, are for 24 months. 

In addition to INPRES time deposits, the National Development 
Savings Scheme (Tabungan Pembangunan Nasional or ‘TABANAS), in- 
troduced for small savers in 1971, is a significant source of deposits for 
state banks and, to a much lesser extent, local development and private 
banks. TTABANAS deposits of up to Rp 200,000 earn 15% interest but 
only 6% on any excess. Its counterpart, the National Insurance Savings 
Scheme (Tabungan Asuransi Berjangka or TASKA) now offers 9% as the 
initial rate. Other smaller specialist savings schemes such as “PERPATA 
P3,” a special youth and student saving program; the Employees Savings 
Scheme, for civil servants and military personnel; and Haj Pilgrimage 
deposits are also run by certain state banks. 

In addition, the government through Bank Indonesia assists bank 
lending through a variety of special concessional programs, such as KIK 
(small investment credits), KMKP (permanent working capital credits), 
Mini Credits (investment and short-term working capital), INPRES 
Pasa (market place redevelopment), Investment Credits, a variety of other 
specific purpose refinancing schemes, and a more general loan refinanc- 
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TABLE 5: State Bank Time Deposit Rates, 1974~79 





Time Period % Rate Per Annum Type of Deposit 
Apr. 9, 1974-Dec. 27, 1974 6 less than 3 months 
9 3-month 
12 6-month. 
18 12-month 
24 18-month 
30 24-month 
Dec. 28, 1974—-Jan. 12, 1977 6 less than 3 months 
9 3-month 
12 6-month 
15 12-month 
21 18-month 
24 24-month 
Jan. 13, 1977-Dec. 31, 1977* 3 less than 3 months 
6 3-month 
9 6-month 
i2 12-month 
18 24-month 
Jan. 1, 1978-present 6 6-month 
9 12-month 
15 24-month on amounts up 
to Rp 2.5 million 
12 24-month on amounts over 
Rp 2.5 million 


SOURCE: Bank Indonesia, Report for the Fiscal Year, 1979/80, p. 28. 
*On January 13, 1977, 18-month time deposits were eliminated. 





ing scheme.'? This support is particularly important since bank lending is 
subject to a substantial number of quantitative and qualitative controls. 
First, there is a general ceiling over bank credits and other bank asset 
growth (21.9% growth rate for state banks compared to 1978-79, 37.6% 
for the national private banks, and 24.5% for foreign banks) with sub- 
ceilings set for each sector in accordance with government development 
priorities. State bank lending is further hampered by a series of interest 
rates set for each sector. An indication of the various categories, priorities, 
interest rates, and availability of Bank Indonesia refinancing is shown in 
‘Table 7. 


TABLE 6: Time Deposits with State Banks, by type of deposit, March 1979. 


Type of Deposit Millions of Rupiah % of Total 
24-month 608,194 85.9 
12-month 36,259 5.] 

6-month 58,304 8.3 

3-month 5,056 0.7 
less than 3 months 65 m 
Total 707,878 100.0 


SOURCE: Bank Indonesia, Report for the Financial Year 1978/1979, p. 28. 
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National Private Banks: Indonesia’s private banking system is very much 
a post-independence development. Most national private commercial banks 
date from the 1950s when ethnic Chinese Indonesians'* and various service 
organizations, often military related,'> established a large number of banking 
institutions. However, as one observer commented, “the great majority of the 
hundred or so private national banks supposedly in existence by the end of 
the decade did not carry on any significant public banking business.”'® Of 
those that did, some conducted their activities in a questionable manner. As 
one writer explained, “in the Sukarno era no one really worried about them 
and ... highly dubious practices and bankruptcies were not unusual.”?!’ 
Eventually, however, the combination of these plus a continuous increase in 
the number of such banks forced the government to take action. As one ac- 
count suggests, “the mushrooming of the private banks so alarmed the gov- 
ernment because of their uncontrolled growth that the government issued 
Ordinance Number One of January 15, 1955 which provided for the super- 
vision of the country’s credit system.”'® The banking ordinance was the first 
of a series of government measures to control and improve private banks, but 
initally the government only formalized licensing procedures and imposed 
minimum capital levels. Reserve requirements for the banks were added in 
1957, but it was not until September 19, 1959, that the government stopped 
establishment of new banks. 

In the 1960s the government planners realized that banks could be 
used as an extension of government policies. In 1963, for example, in line 
with promoting industrial and export development, the government be- 
gan requiring 50% of private bank credit to be directed to the productive 
sector and at least 20% to export industries. Similarly in 1964, when on 
August 29 new private banks were again allowed, licenses were granted 
only for banks in the provincial capitals, small towns, and rural areas, not 
in major cities.!° Indeed, this concept of harnessing the banking system 
for the national good was such that it even prompted suggestions to inte- 
grate the private banks into the giant Bank Indonesia/major state com- 
mercial banks combination. 

Although Bank Indonesia was designated the central bank in 1953, 
its regulation of private banks was relatively limited prior to 1967. Even 
after the promulgation of the Banking Principles Act (Law Number 14 of 
1967) on December 30, 1967, the central bank’s involvement was gov- 
erned by the Finance Ministry, for under Presidential Decision No. 232 
in 1963, a specific minister had been appointed to supervise the private 
banks and capital market. However, “in regulating private banks,” as 
Bank Indonesia indicated, “this minister made use of Bank Indonesian 
facilities. His work of supervision was of an institutional character and 
did not affect the economic monetary aspects of the bank.”*° As with the 
state-owned institutions, the status of private banks began to change in 
1966 with the establishment of the Suharto government and its desire for 
a more independent financial sector. The first major effect came in 1968 
with the government’s interest rate subsidy plan. Previously private 
banks obtained a large portion of deposits by paying higher interest rates 
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than their government-owned counterparts. This position was reversed, 
however, in October 1968 with the government’s credit subsidy scheme. 
Under this program state commercial banks received and continue to re- 
ceive an interest subsidy on the INPRES time deposit accounts, an ac- 
count which at one time offered 30% per annum interest for 24-month 
deposits.?! The effect was to remove most public savings from the private 
banks and thus seriously limit their lending. Given the scheme’s effects 
and a desire to improve the managerial and financial position of the pri- 
vate banks, in the following month, November 1968, the government in- 
troduced the first of a series of measures to encourage private bank 
mergers. On August 12, 1971, other incentives, including more substan- 
tial tax benefits, were also introduced. In November 1973 the government 
further pressured the industry by refusing applications for new private 
bank branches in most major cities. Thus a bank wishing representation 
in Jakarta, Surabaya, or Medan was forced to acquire a bank with an 
existing branch. A moratorium on new banking licenses also encouraged 
the process. 

While these measures improved the banks’ financial stability, it was 
not until 1975 that Bank Indonesia tackled this problem directly and in- 
stigated a four-category support system. Under this program each private 
bank was classified into groupings of “sound,” “fairly sound,” “sub-stan- 
dard,” and “unsound.” Each bank’s rating was determined by financial 
condition (liquidity, solvency, and profitability) and past compliance with 
Bank Indonesia’s operating regulations (regular reporting, internal con- 
trols, and lending procedures). Sound banks received greater refinancing 
credits from Bank Indonesia than those in the fairly sound category, 
while sub-standard and unsound banks did not qualify. Similarly, emer- 
gency credits were available (an amount up to their paid-up capital) only 
to the first two groups. Later in 1978, because of significant loan write- 
offs, a third soundness test—an evaluation of earning assets—-was added. 
This “carrot” of better refinancing credits was complemented by the 
“stick” of a deadline for sub-standard or unsound banks either to meet 
the minimum requirements or lose their licenses. The deadline, however, 
proved flexible as were the incentives, and both were extended numerous 
times, most recently on March 31, 1980. 

The achievement of a sound or fairly sound status could be accom- 
plished in a variety of ways, but the intent was for smaller banks to merge 
and otherwise consolidate their assets and talents; and many concessions 
for the resulting merged institution were introduced. Among these are 
exemptions from corporate tax on asset revaluations, from stamp duty on 
initial issue of shares by the merged body, and from tax on interest, divi- 
dends, and royalties. Merged banks also have additional Bank Indonesia 
refinancing credit and other facilities, and the opportunity to open new 
branches or sub-branches in cities otherwise closed for new bank offices.” 
In addition, a foreign exchange bank license is available only to merged 
banks, which are particularly profitable in Indonesia. Prior to 1972 there 
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was an embargo on these licenses: the three private banks then authorized 
for foreign exchange dealings (Bank Umum Nasional, Bank Dagang Na- 
sional Indonesia, and Bank Bali) had received theirs in the 1950s. Besides 
mergers, the applicants must also have a strong capital base and a trained 
foreign exchange department staff. Pan Indonesia, the first to qualify on 
April 21, 1972, was the product of three mergers. Today ten national 
private banks have foreign exchange licenses (see Table 8}, but over the 
years licensing conditions have become more difficult. For example, in 
1978-79 applicants had to have had at least six bank mergers (seven if it 
had no branch offices previously), have been profitable and classified 
within the sound category for at least three consecutive years, have a min- 
imum of Rp 6 billion in authorized capital with half fully paid, have been 
in operation as a bank for at least five years, be categorized as an indige- 
nous company with at least 50% indigenous ownership, have assets equal 
to at least five per cent of the total assets of all private national banks, 
agree to offer its shares to the public through the stock exchange, have 
branch offices in at least four provinces (two of them outside Java), show 
evidence of sound and reputable management, and have an adequately 
staffed foreign exchange department composed of graduates from the cen- 
tral bank’s six-month foreign exchange training program. 

To assist the banks with their capital requirements as well as in- 
crease indigenous ownership, Bank Indonesia will match the private 
banks’ Rp 3 billion of equity capital with Rp 3 billion of its own, a share 
holding later intended for resale via the stock exchange and the govern- 
ment unit trust company, P. T. Danareska.** As a further incentive for 
more ethnic Indonesian ownership, other special refinancing schemes also 
favor banks controlled by Indonesians, particularly those promoting in 
digenously owned businesses; and in addition to mergers, indigenous 
ownership is now required for new bank branch approvals. 

Besides mergers, the government encourages interbank cooperation 
between private banks and foreign or state banks as a means to improve 
their expertise. As a Bank Indonesia official commented, “m 1973, five 
national banks started cooperative programs with state banks and two 


TABLE 8: National Private Banks: Foreign Exchange Licensed 


P.T. Bank Bali 

P.T. Bank Buana Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Central Asia 

P.T. Bank Dagang Nasional Indonesia 
P.T. Bank Duta Ekonomi 

P.T. Bank Niaga 

P.T. Bank Pacific 

P.T. Bank Umum Nasional 

P.T. Overseas Express Bank 

P.T. Pan Indonesia Bank 


SOURCE: Bank Indonesia, correspondence dated December 22, 1981. 
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foreign banks, and, in 1974, joint financing programs were established 
between Indonesian banks and foreign banks for servicing areas outside 
Jakarta where foreign banks are not permitted to provide banking ser- 
vices.”*4 Besides Daiwa Bank of Japan’s joint venture, Bank Perdania, 
these include Sanwa Bank’s management assistance agreement with 
Bank Bali and Credit Lyonnais’ arrangement with Pan Indonesia. Thus, 
as a result of government measures, private banks have worked together 
to obtain both tax exemptions and foreign exchange licenses. In the pro- 
cess, they have become more competitive and professional banking orga- 
nizations. As one state bank commented, “with the prospect of 
competition, non-foreign exchange national private banks will in the long 
run be compelled to go into mergers or close business.”? 

Overall, the merger incentives have apparently been effective, for by 
December 1976 only 86 national private banks remained, with the largest 
18 accounting for just over half of private bank assets. Also, as one jour- 
nalist explained, “growth following a merger has generally been much 
more rapid than before. Practically all the merged banks (23 in 1979) 
now have a turnover of more than US$8M.”° By March 1977 the num- 
ber of national private banks had dropped further to 85, then to 83 by 
March 1978, 78 in March 1979, and 74 (the 10 foreign exchange li- 
censed banks listed previously and the 64 non-foreign exchange private 
commercial banks listed in Table 9) by late 1981.7 Apparently this re- 
duction is only the beginning of what should prove a tremendous contrac- 
tion. Eventually, as Rachmat Saleh, the Governor of Bank Indonesia, 
admits, “twenty-five banks is a kind of ideal or indicative figure.” 


Foreign Banks: During the colonial period, foreign institutions handled 
virtually all Indonesian banking. However, since the Japanese occupation 
and Indonesia’s subsequent independence, they have experienced difficulties 
in reestablishing a presence. Most returned at the end of hostilities, but be- 
cause of the problems between the Dutch and Indonesian governments, 
Dutch-owned banking operations were gradually placed in Indonesian 
hands; for example, the Indonesian government acquired the Dutch-owned 
Javasche Bank in 1953. In December 1957 control of the remaining Dutch 
banks was initially assumed by the Indonesian military and other agencies, 
and finally in April 1958 by the Indonesian Ministry of Finance. Eventually 
these banks were formally nationalized and absorbed within the Indonesian 
banking system; the operations of the former Nederlandsch-Indische Es- 
compto-Maatschappij, for example, were incorporated into Bank Dagang 
Negara on April 2, 1960. ‘The non-Dutch banks were not immediately af- 
fected, but during 1963-64, in line with the planned consolidation of the 
banking system and the confrontation with Malaysia, the government gradu- 
ally withdrew the remaining licenses and distributed their assets among In- 
donesian banks. For example, on February 17, 1965, the Chartered Bank’s 
Jakarta offices and business were formally taken over by Bank Umum 
Negara, while its buildings in Surabaya and Medan became Bank Negara 
Indonesia offices. 
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TABLE 9: National Private Banks: Non-foreign Exchange Licensed 


P.T. Bank Agung Asia 

P.T. Bank Amerta 

P.T. Bank Angkasa Putera 

P.T. Anrico Bank 

P.T. Bank Antar Daerah 

P.T. Bank Arta Pusara 

P.T. Bank Bukit Barisan 

P.T. Bank Bumi Arta Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Bhumy Bahari 

P.T. Bank Central Dagang 

P.T. Bank Dagang Bali 

P.T. Bank Danamon Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Dharma Usaha 

P.T. Daya Indonesia Bank (Dayin Bank) 

P.T. Bank Dewa Rutji 

P.T. Bank Djakarta 

P.T. Bank Jasa Arta 

P.T. Bank Harapan Santosa 
(d/h. Bank Dagang Surabaya) 

P.T. Bank Indonesia Raya 

P.T. Bank Internasional Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Karman 

P.T. Bank Kesawan 

P.T. Bank Kesejahteraan Keluarga 
Anggota Angkatan Perang 
(P.T. BANKAP) 

P.T. Marannu Bank 

P.T. Bank Mayindo Pertama 

P.T. Bank Mestika Dharma 

P.T. Bank Metro Ekspres 

P.T. Bank Nasional 

P.T. Bank Nilai Intisari Penyimpan 
(P.T. Bank NISP) 

P.T. Bank Pancha Dewa 

P.T. Bank Patriot 

P.T. Bank Pelita 


P.T. Bank Pengangkutan Nasional 
Indonesia (P.T. Natin Bank) 

P.T. Bank Fengembangan Nasional 

P.T. Bank Ferdagangan Nasional 

P.T. Bank Ferkembangan Asia 

P.T. Bank Ferkembangan Ekonomi 

Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Perniagaan Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Perniagaan Umum 

P.T. Bank Pertiwi 

P.T. Bank Pinaesaan 

P.T. Bank Propelat 

P.T. Bank Rahardja Makmur 

P.T. Bank Rama (P.T. Bank Ramayana) 

P.T. Sejahtera Bank Umum 

P.T. South East Asia Bank 

P.T. Bank Sukapura 

P.T. Bank Surabaya Jaya 

P.F. Bank Surya Indonesia 

P.T. Bank Surya Nusantara 

P.T. Bank Susila Bhakti 

P.T. Bank Swaguna 

P.T. Bank Tonsez 

P.T. Tamara Commercial Bank 

P.T. Bank Tani Nasional 

P.T. Bank Umum Madjapahit Djaja 

P.T. Bank Umum Servitia 

P.T. United City Bank 

P.T. Bank Windu Kentjana 

Bank Umum Koperasi Indonesia 

Bank Umum Koperasi Kahuripan 

Bank Umum Koperasi Propinsi Jawa 
Barat 

Bank Umum Koperasi Propinsi 
Kalimantan Selatan 

Bank Umum Xoperasi Propinsi Sulawesi 
Selatan 


SOURCE: Bank Indonesia, correspondence dated December 22, 1981. 


Foreign banks in Indonesia were thus virtually non-existent between 


1964 and 1967, but with the passage of the government’s Law of Invest- 
ments in 1967, limited foreign entry was again possible. Discussions were 
held between foreign bankers and the government, and by September 
1967 agreements were reached with six foreign banks to open for busi- 
ness in Jakarta. The passage of Foreign Bank Law (Government Regula- 
tion No. 3, February 20, 1968) specified conditions, and the first of the 
foreign bank branches opened in May 1968. A total of ten licenses were 
issued in the 1967-69 period; the names and relative importance of these 
banks together with the foreign joint venture bank, Bank Perdania, are 
given in ‘Table 10. 

Foreign banks in Indonesia conduct normal commercial banking 
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TABLE 10: Foreign Bank Branches in Indonesia, 1980 


Banks Billions of Rupiah Percentage 
Citibank 151 20 
Bank of Tokyo 114 15 
Chase Manhattan Bank 103 14 
European Asian Bank 73 10 
Bank of America 68 9 
Bank Perdania* 53 T 
Bangkok Bank 47 6 
Algemene Bank Nederland 45 6 
American Express International Banking 37 5 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 36 5 
Chartered Bank 26 _3 
Total 753 100 


SOURCE: Study of Commercial Banks in Indonesia, 1980 (Jakarta: SGV-Utomo, 1981). 
*Foreign Joint Venture Bank 





business but are limited operationally to the general area of Jakarta. 
They can, however, offer certain banking services to customers outside 
this area if they work in conjunction with an Indonesian bank. Neverthe- 
less, foreign banks manage to compete successfully, particularly in the 
foreign exchange business. The restriction is also offset by the relative 
freedom of foreign banks in determining loan allocations. As one state 
bank complained, “one advantage the foreign banks have is that their 
operations are not limited to focusing on a certain sector. ‘Thus there have 
been ample opportunities for foreign banks to choose a sector with the 
best prospects and the smallest risk. In addition foreign banks have no 
problem with capital.”*? Closely related to the sector lending problem, 
foreign banks have also benefited from government pressure on state and, 
to a lesser extent, national private banks to lend to indigenous interests. 
This affords the foreign banks a major portion of the profitable non-in- 
digenous, ethnic Chinese Indonesian business. 

In funding their activities, foreign banks are precluded from offering 
savings accounts. Thus foreign banks borrow extensively from the inter- 
bank market to supplement their rupiah funds. Another important source 
of rupiah is through currency swaps. Under these arrangements foreign 
banks sell their excess local U.S. dollar deposits (many Indonesian com- 
panies maintain funds in foreign currencies) for rupiah to the central or 
domestic commercial banks under a purchase and resale agreement; the 
foreign bank repurchases the dollars at an agreed price and date. With 
the general shortage of loan funds and Indonesia’s traditionally high in- 
terest rates—20% is not uncommon-—such swaps are very profitable. 
Prior to the high interest rates in the European markets, “conversion” 
loans were also an important and profitable source of funding. These 
involved foreign banks’ (with central bank approval) converting offshore 
U.S. dollar borrowings into rupiah and then lending these to local bor- 
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rowers with the foreign exchange risk attached. However, given the cen- 
tral bank’s 15% reserve deposit requirement and a 25% withholding tax, 
a 15% Euro-dollar rate gives the bank an effective funding cost of 22%. 
This plus the margin necessary on such lending makes the cost too expen- 
sive to attract quality borrowers.°° Nevertheless, many foreign banks, in- 
cluding the Algemene Bank Nederland, Bangkok Bank, Chartered Bank, 
Chase Manhattan, Citibank, and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, have found business sufficient to have two branches each. 

Although Indonesia has granted no new foreign bank licenses since 
1969 and has no plans to do so, the other members of ASEAN—Malay- 
sia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand—have complained of their 
lack of representation because Thailand’s Bangkok Bank is the only 
ASEAN foreign bank licensed to operate in Indonesia. As regional coop- 
eration efforts continue, especially if an ASEAN bankers’ acceptances 
market is established”? banks from ASEAN countries might eventually 
be allowed to establish Indonesian branches, with Indonesian banks 
opening branches in Malaysia, Thailand, and the Philippines in return. 
Bank Negara Indonesia 1946 is already licensed in Singapore. 

A direct branch presence, however, is not necessary to gain access to 
the profitable Indonesian market. Compared with others in Southeast 
Asia, Indonesian companies pay relatively high margins for their funds, 
and this has attracted many foreign bankers not licensed on the local mar- 
ket. These bankers simply visit potential clients in Indonesia and conduct 
any business that develops from their overseas branches, particularly in 
Singapore. This so-called Samsonite Brigade provides considerable busi- 
ness for Jakarta’s first class hotels. Since August 1972 foreign banks have 
been able to open official bank representative offices??? in Indonesia, and 
by the end of March 1979, there were 48 in Jakarta. 

In addition to their liaison work, some bank representatives also 
fulfill a supervisory and support role since many are shareholders in In- 
donesia’s nine merchant-banking-styled financial institutions? and sup- 
port their affiliates with offshore financing. A representative often serves 
on the local board as well as acts as a local approval authority for the 
parent bank. Some representatives also have nominal supervision over 
their banks’ other operations within Indonesia.** 


The Future 


Since the government commenced reorganization of the industry in 
1967, banking in Indonesia has undergone considerable change. The state 
banks have expanded both domestically and overseas to become some of 
the largest indigenous financial institutions within Southeast Asia. In ad- 
dition, the national private banks have grown from mainly family busi- 
nesses to larger, more professional institutions. There is still significant 
room for improvement. As the Managing Director of Bank Indonesia, 
Dr. Ismael, admits, “Indonesia’s financial system still has many im- 
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balances and gaps. Perhaps the most important of them all would be the 
imbalance between the large state banks and the national private banks. 
The efforts have been made to strengthen the latter by encouraging merg- 
ers among them, and this policy has brought some success. But much 
needs to be done before national private banks are to become as strong an 
element as state banks in Indonesia’s banking system.” 

Unfortunately, the state banks have something less than a perfect 
record themselves. In the early 1970s, for example, overoptimism pre- 
vailed. Inflated cash flow estimates and a desired “go-go” or “with it” 
image similar to that of Pertamina, the Indonesian government oil com- 
pany, coupled with so-called command loans (those directed by the bank’s 
upper management), resulted in overly generous lending, and bank loans 
grew at 50% or more a year. Pertamina’s collapse showed the dangers of 
overexpansion, and some private and state banks experienced similar dif- 
ficulties.°° In particular, Indonesia’s largest state bank, Bank Bumi 
Daya, suffered serious problems in 1976, and in early 1977 the bank’s 
chief executive officer and board resigned. Of an estimated US$984 mil- 
lion in advances over the period 1974-77, some US$177 million were 
declared lost, and there were some reports indicating that the bank’s bad 
debts equaled up to one-third of its outstanding loans.’ There is a ten- 
dency to blame top management, but part of the problem related to con- 
fusion (even within the government) about whether state banks should be 
strictly commercial banks or development banks offering commercial 
banking services. Many executives took the latter view and, to support 
national development, accepted risks unsuited for commercial banking. 
The recent crisis, though, has caused a change in view, and most state 
bankers now believe they will serve the national interest more effectively 
by leaving development finance to other specialists. Of course job creation 
and import substitution are still considered in setting lending allocation 
priorities, but today these factors are no longer used as justification for 
inappropriate credit evaluation. 

The most surprising aspect of the bad debt disclosures, particularly 
with Bank Bumi Daya, is that the losses and resignations did not have 
more impact on the banking community. In other countries such news 
could cause havoc and bank runs, but Indonesian depositors did little in 
response. Bank Indonesia simply stepped in with assistance, appointed 
new management, and collapse was avoided. Yet another crisis has since 
hit Indonesian banking, this time in the private sector. Bank Dagang Na- 
sional Indonesia, one of the oldest private foreign exchange banks, de- 
faulted on its international trade transactions. Its foreign exchange license 
was thus suspended by Bank Indonesia and the bank was given a dead- 
line of January 1, 1980, to resolve its problems.’ Besides the bank’s size, 
Bank Dagang Nasional’s crisis was important because it is one of the few 
private banks predominantly founded and run by ethnic, as opposed to 
Chinese, Indonesians. 
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Fortunately, these crises have not affected Bank Indonesia’s past suc- 
cess in building both public and international confidence in the country 
and its banking system. Indeed, Bank Indonesia has maintained an excel- 
lent record in this regard, and its support efforts during the Pertamina, 
Bank Bumi Daya, and 1978 devaluation crises received well-deserved 
praise from many overseas observers. By now these lessons of overly ex- 
pansive lending and poor administrative control should be well learned by 
the local banking community, thus assuring the banking system’s future 
growth without such problems. 


Michael T, Skully is Lecturer in Finance, The University of New South Wales, Ken- 
sington, Australia. 
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PROTECTING THE ENVIRONMENT FROM 
POLLUTION: A REVIEW OF INDIA’S 
LEGAL AND INSTITUTIONAL MECHANISMS 


©. P. Dwivedi and B. Kishore* 


EVEN THOUGH INDIA HAS had a long and rich tradition 
of environmental protection, which took the form of worship of some ani- 
mals and trees, large-scale degradation of the environment has resulted 
from population pressures, rapid industrialization, and indiscriminate 
use of forest areas for fuel, power generation, and irrigation purposes. 
Thus, the writings of sages stressing the need for man to live in close 
harmony with nature were not followed. Similarly, the pronouncements 
of Emperor Ashoka, who viewed the preservation of animal life and 
plants as one of the duties of the king and who forbade the killing and 
hunting of a number of animals for food and game, and the teachings of 
Buddhism and Jainism alone could not restrain the decades of continuous 
despoiling of the environment. 

The major environmental concerns of India today are air pollution 
resulting from industrial development; water pollution from industrial 
and domestic effluent; soil erosion, deforestation, desertification, and loss 
of wild life because of imprudent and unplanned use of land and re- 
sources; and ugly landscapes, urban sprawl, and city slums resulting from 
a burgeoning population. However, protection of the environment pre- 
sents a most fundamental challenge to the nation’s desire to industrialize 
faster, to be self-sufficient in food, and to be capable of fulfilling certain 
basic needs of the growing population. This challenge is manifested in 
policy pronouncements of the Government of India. Consequently, In- 
dia’s environmental plight “compounded to seemingly unmanageable 
proportions by poverty, squalor and ignorance, shows why environmental 


*The opinions expressed here are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Government of India and its Department of Environment, New Delhi. 
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problems must be treated as an integral part of the development strategy 
in this case, tackling poverty, unemployment, disease and ignorance si- 
multaneously.”! These concerns are reflected in the national planning 
process, constitutional provisions, and the administrative machinery set 
up to accommodate developmental policies that focus on environmental 
conservation. 


The Environment and the Constitution 


India is one of the few countries of the world whose constitution 
includes a commitment to environmental protection and improvement. 
Although some provisions for improvement in the quality of life were 
included when the Constitution was proclaimed in 1950, a direct refer- 
ence to environmental protection and improvement was introduced with 
the Constitution (Forty-second Amendment) Act of 1976. This amend- 
ment interjected a new public policy dimension by obligating the central 
government to protect and improve the environment for the good of soci- 
ety as a whole.” Article 48A of the Constitution (Forty-second Amend- 
ment) specifically refers to environmental protection as an obligation of 
the state: “The state shall endeavour to protect and improve the environ- 
ment and to safeguard the forests and wildlife of the country.’ 

The term “environment” has not been defined in the Constitution, 
but it could be interpreted in a broad manner as the quality of the physi- 
cal-natura] environment—the air we breathe; the water we drink and use 
for recreation; the land we cultivate, mine, and build on; and the wilder- 
ness we seek to enjoy today and to preserve for future generations. Thus 
this provision covers the entire spectrum of environmental degradation. 
The words “protect” and “improve” are also meaningful in the sense that 
the state is obligated not only to endeavor to preserve the environment in 
whatever degraded form it is at present but also to improve its quality. 
The provision has a positive and dynamic connotation so that the state 
may deliberately take steps and impose restrictions on the use of resources 
that would adversely affect the environment. It further clarifies that the 
state is not obligated to protect and improve the environment but merely 
shall endeavor to do so. 

As in other federal systems, India’s national environmental policy 
must take shape within the context of divided jurisdiction between the 
federal and state governments. In addition, historically, several ministries 
and departments claim to have the necessary jurisdiction over certain as- 
pects of environmental problems and natural resources management. For 
example, while Article 253 of the Constitution empowers Parliament to 
make laws to give effect to international agreements and conventions and 
to harmonize national legislation in conformity with international agree- 
ments and conventions (valid for all or any part of the territory of India), 
there is no provision in the Constitution that enables the central govern- 
ment to enact laws pertaining to environmental issues uniformly applica- 
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ble to all the states. At present, Constitutional provisions are liable to 
generate jurisdictional problems between the central and state govern- 
ments. For example, while the regulation of interstate transportation (es- 
pecially railways and national highways), shipping and navigation, 
exploration and extraction of mineral resources, and atomic energy fall 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal government, the state gov- 
ernments have legislative authority for ownership, management, and the 
use of natural resources such as water and land. In addition to the sepa- 
rate federal and state jurisdictions, there exists a concurrent list of legisla- 
tive powers that includes items such as population control and family 
planning, social welfare, regulation of industries, forestry, and the protec- 
tion of wildlife. 

The concurrent list appears to-give superior power to the federal 
government, although state governments have executive authority over 
the management of those items. Given the constitutional situation, it is 
not surprising that policy and administration of natural resources and 
environmental quality have tended to be fragmented among the two levels 
of government as well as among different ministries and departments of 
the national and state governments (the local governments are yet to be 
involved in these jurisdictional and managerial problems). While the 
federal jurisdiction and its role over the management of natural resources 
and the environment is considerably narrower and more restrictive than 
that of the state governments, the federal government can use its declara- 
tory power in the name of “national emergency” to impel state govern- 
ments to undertake pollution control measures, or use its financial power 
(by allocating funds through the Planning Commission) for instituting 
suitable actions. Also, the emergence of “directed federalism” in India, 
which appears to have given functional supremacy to the federal govern- 
ment, allows the central government to take a leading role in achieving 
desired environmental objectives through fiscal incentives. 


Governmental Response to Environmental Concern 


The year 1972 marks a watershed in the history of environmental 
management in India. Prior to 1972 environmental concerns such as 
sewage disposal; sanitation, and public health were dealt with by differ- 
ent ministries of the Government of India, and each pursued these objec- 
tives without any proper coordination system established at the federal or 
the intergovernmental level. When the 24th UN_General Assembly de- 
cided to convene a conference on the Human Environment in 1972 and 
requested a report from each member country on the state of the environ- 
ment,+ India set up a Committee on Human Environment under the 
chairmanship.of Pitambar Pant, member of the Planning Commission, to 
prepare these reports.” These reports indicated the need for establishing 
greater coordination and integration in environmental policies and pro- 
grams, so in February 1972 a National Committee on Environmental 
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Planning and Coordination (NCEPC) was established in the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology.° 

The NCEPC was an apex advisory body in all matters relating to 
environmental protection and improvement, At its inception the Commit- 
tee consisted of 14 members drawn from various disciplines concerned 
with environmental management. Most of the non-official members were 
specialists. The Committee was to plan and coordinate while the respon- 
sibility for execution remained with the various ministries and agencies of 
the government.’ It was expected that the success of NCEPC depended 
upon the level of cooperation that it could receive from other ministries 
and departments. The Committee was assisted by the Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology, and an Office of Environmental Planning and Co- 
ordination (OEPC) was set up under the direction of the Chairman of the 
Committee. Some of the important activities of OEPC were: (1) collab- 
oration with the project appraisal division of the Planning Commission in 
developing guidelines for evaluating the relative costs and benefits of de- 
velopment projects that take into account environmental factors; and (2) 
formulation of proposals and coordination of research programs on 
environmental problems.® 

Over time, the composition of NCEPC changed significantly. Com- 
mittee members were appointed for a two-year term. While the member- 
ship of NCEPC increased from 14 in 1972 to 24 in 1977 to 35 in 1979, 
the proportion of non-officials decreased. ‘The membership also became 
unwieldy, and decision making was more complex. Greater bureaucra- 
tization occurred with the addition of more Secretaries to the Committee. 
The first committee enjoyed some political clout, but this waned in the 
Subsequent committees. Consequently, the willing cooperation of other 
departments also decreased. This was accentuated by the fact that differ- 
ent departments started viewing this committee as a competitor rather 
than a planner and coordinator.’ 


Environmental Impact Assessment: The concern for preserving the qual- 
ity of life and promoting the environment while undertaking the task of de- 
velopment was stressed for the first time in the Fourth Plan (1969-70 to 
1973-74) in the chapter on “long term perspective.” It was recognized that it 
was necessary to introduce the environmental aspect into planning and devel- 
opment. During the Fifth Plan (1974-75 to 1978-79) and current plan 
(1980-85), such a concern was turned into concrete actions by launching 
several programs for enhancing the quality of life and incorporating environ- 
mental concerns while assessing economic and technical feasibility of a pro- 
ject. 

At present, however, there is no legal requirement for environmental 
impact assessments of major projects in India. A new mechanism to pro- 
tect environmental concerns has been initiated that requires the Planning 
Commission’s approval of any major project and a review report by the 
Department of Environment, which was established in November 1980. 
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Similarly, if a major industrial project requiring federal government ap- 
proval is planned in the private sector, the Licensing Committee of the 
Ministry of Industry will grant a license after the Department of 
Environment has reviewed the project to ensure that suitable provisions 
for preventing environmental degradation have been made. While this 
mechanism is still being tested, suggestions have been made to transfer 
this role to relevant regulatory and licensing ministries and departments 
except for those projects having significant environmental concerns; these 
would be reviewed by the Department of Environment. Guidelines and 
checklists for making environmental impact assessments have been devel- 
oped for hydroelectric and irrigation projects, thermal power generation 
projects, industrial development projects, harbor development projects, 
mining projects, and rail and road construction projects. 

Environmental appraisal committees for assessing all major hydro- 
electric and irrigation projects, thermal power projects, and industrial de- 
velopment projects have been set up to review the impact statements 
prepared by the project proponents and to suggest safeguards to be fol- 
lowed during the implementation of the project. Monitoring committees 
are also established, as and when necessary. If, in the opinion of the 
committee, detailed studies are required, working groups or expert com- 
mittees are set up for assessing the project on-the-spot. However, the ap- 
praisal committees have sometimes been hampered because of the lack of 
scientific information such as surveys of the flora, fauna, and geological 
features, and their impact on project implementation. The Department of 
Environment examines the recommendations of the appraisal and for- 
wards them to the Planning Commission. Although such appraisals tend 
to become bureaucratized and routinized and lack innovation and fresh 
ideas, the sheer number of cases precludes any other system of environ- 
mental assessment. There is no mechanism by which individual projects 
could be subjected to detailed analysis on environmental concerns under 
the policies and programs implemented or projected in India. In most 
cases the project proponents are themselves left to implement suggested 
safeguards and monitor the impact of their projecis to the environment. 
In view of competing demands on the part of project proponents and also 
because of the absence of any mechanism for surveillance and monitoring, 
the environmental consequences of such undertakings are seldom assessed 
and are generally ignored during the project completion stage or after- 
wards. During 1979-80 thirty hydroelectric and irrigation projects and 
fifteen thermal power generation schemes were appraised from the 
environmental angle and appropriate safeguards were recommended. 


Plans and the Environment: Since 1952, national programs in sanitation, 
public health, nutrition, water supply, and housing were given high priority 
but the issue of environment and development did not receive any significant 
recognition in the planning process until 1968. The Fourth Five Year Plan 
made the following observation: 
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Planning for harmonious development . . . is possible only on the basis of 
comprehensive appraisal of environmental issues.... It is necessary 
therefore to introduce the environmental aspects into our planning and 
development.!° 


The Draft Fifth Plan (1974-79) stressed that there should be close 
association of the NCEPC with all major industrial decisions so that 
environmental goals are fully taken into account. The Plan also empha- 
sized that the pursuit of development goals does not cause a reduction in 
the quality of life through deterioration in environment conditions if a 
link and balance between development planning and environmental man- 
agement are maintained.'! In this context, a number of programs for 
enhancing the quality of life under the Minimum Needs Program (ele- 
mentary education, rural health and sanitation, nutrition, drinking water, 
provision of house sites, slum improvement, and rural education) received 
a fairly high priority.'* These were expected to minimize environmental 
pollution and degradation in the rural areas and reduce poverty levels. 

In the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85), an entire chapter on 
“Environment and Development” has been included that emphasizes 
sound environmental and ecological principles in land use, agriculture, 
forestry, wildlife, water, air, marine environment, minerals, fisheries, re- 
newable resources, energy, and human settlements. It provides guidance 
on environmental concerns to administrators and resource managers for- 
mulating and implementing programs, and lays down an institutional 
structure for environmental management in the central and state govern- 
ments. Although the document is alarmist in approach, it provides a good 
basis for improvement in the already degraded environmental conditions 
in India. In the section on “Ecology and Environment,” the Sixth Plan 
mentions the following causes for the degradation of environmental qual- 
ity: (1) no consideration of costs of environmental degradation at the pol- 
icy-making level; (2) lack of long-term perspective in development 
planning; (3) the tendency of all agencies to maximize their own profits 
and ignore the costs they impose on the society at large; (4) while a com- 
munity depending on a resource for its subsistence generation after gener- 
ation has a stake in its conservation, an entrepreneur with the option of 
shifting his investment is only interested in quick profits even if it leads to 
the destruction of the resource base; (5) cultivation of marginal land, 
overgrazing depleted pastures, cutting wood from dwindling forests, and 
destroying the base of national resources to eke out a subsistence; and (6) 
damage to soil productivity and scenic beauty as a result of mining, brick- 
making, and similar activities.'> Finally, ecological assets are to be pro- 
tected as one of the goals of the Sixth Plan. 


Environmental Management in the States: At the behest of the NCEPC, 
almost all the States and the Union Territories have established environmen- 
tal boards under terms similar to those of the national committee. ‘To give 
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stature and executive authority to the boards, they are chaired by the respec- 
tive Chief Ministers. An official of the Department of Environment is invari- 
ably a member of the State Boards to provide good liaison between them and 
the national committee. These boards are expected to perform the following 
functions: (1) to be the focal point for initiating, reviewing, and monitoring 
all environmental matters in the respective states; (2) to undertake environ- 
mental education and create awareness; (3) to appraise projects at an early 
stage; (4) to site industries and incorporate environmental safeguards for de- 
velopment projects; and (5) to serve as a liaison with the Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology, NCEPC, and other government departments, and with 
research and educational institutions, and industries in the respective states.'* 

The lack of technical expertise at the state level and the inability of 
state governments to give an integrated treatment to environmental prob- 
lems have made the functioning of the State Boards more or less ineffec- 
tive. Except in Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh, where 
relevant departments have been created, the state governments have not 
provided staffing to these boards except to second a senior officer of the 
Public Health Engineering or ‘Town Planning departments on a part- 
time basis. As a result, there is no sustained effort to solve environmental 
problems. Regular meetings of these boards are also not generally possi- 
ble because there are more pressing matters before the chief ministers. At 
present, only the State Boards of Karnataka, Tamilnadu, Kerala, Gu- 
jarat, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh are involved in 
some important activities. 


Recent Developments: Until the fifth general election of 1977, none of 
the political parties in India considered environmental problems worthy of 
inclusion in their election platforms. Since then, a number of environmental 
controversies such as Silent Valley, Mathura Refinery, and acid rain on Taj 
Mahal have raised public concern. Gradually, the environmental problems 
are acquiring status. During the 1980 general electian, several major politi- 
cal parties (Congress-I, Lok Dal, Janata, and the Congress-U) made percep- 
tive references to environmental concerns in their election manifestoes. 

When Congress-I came to power after the January 1980 general 
election, it immediately set up a committee chaired by N. D. Tiwari to 
recommend legislative measures and administrative machinery to ensure 
environmental protection. The Tiwari Committee’s report, submitted on 
September 15, 1980, made far-reaching recommendations on administra- 
tive and legislative measures for environmental protection. It recom- 
mended the creation of a Department of the Environment at the center 
that would explicitly recognize the pivotal role of environmental conser- 
vation in sustainable national development. It would have the following 
functions: (1) to play a “watchdog” role, to study and bring to the atten- 
tion of government and Parliament instances, causes, and consequences of 
environmental! degradation in all sectors; (2) to serve as a “nodal” agency 
for environmental protection and eco-development in a coordinating role; 
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(3) to carry out environmental appraisal of development projects; (4) to 
have administrative responsibility for (a) pollution monitoring and reg- 
ulations, (b) conservation of Critical Ecosystems designated as Biosphere 
Reserves, and (c) conservation of Marine Ecosystems.'> It further recom- 
mended the creation of environmental! advisors in all ministries, a cabinet 
subcommittee on the environment under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, and a comprehensive and systematic review of the relevant cen- 
tral and state legislation on environmental management. On the basis of 
recommendations of the Tiwari Committee, a separate Department of 
Environment was established on November 1, 1980.'° The functions 
hitherto performed by the Department of Science and Technology were 
transferred to the newly created department. It is too soon to analyze the 
impact of this significant development; however, it is hoped that state gov- 
ernments and Union Territories will follow the federal example. 

Also on the recommendations of the Tiwari Committee, the NCEPC 
has been replaced by a National Committee on Environmental Planning 
(NCEP) with functions similar to its predecessor. The NCEP was 
formed in April 1981 with authority to prepare an annual “state of 
environment” report, to arrange public hearings or conferences on signifi- 
cant environmental issues, and to establish a nationwide Environmental 
Information and Communication System to propagate environmental 
awareness through mass media. Since these duties, in addition to its man- 
agement functions, overlap in some respects with the Department of 
Environment, there is the possibility of one agency being relegated to a 
subservient role. If the role of NCEP is viewed as similar to that of the 
U.S. Council on Environmental Quality, then immediate steps are 
needed to rectify the apparent problem of overlapping jurisdictions and 
authority patterns. 


Iniand Water Pollution 


In India, the major source of pollution of natural waters, including 
coastal waters, is the discharge of industrial and residential wastes from 
cities, towns, and industries. Most of the cities and towns in India do not 
have sewerage treatment facilities, and where they do exist, such facilities 
are in the form of primary treatment. Thus, most of the community and 
industrial waste finds its way into water courses without treatment, ren- 
dering the water downstream unsafe. The problem is further com- 
pounded by agriculture runoffs, which contain nutrients, pesticides, and 
other hazardous chemicals, the use of which is continuously increasing. 

The problem of water pollution in the streams in India has assumed 
serious dimensions as a result of domestic sewage and industrial effluent 
disposal. According to a recent report, “from the Dal Lake in the North 
to the Periyar and Chaliyar rivers in the South, from the Damodar and 
Hoogly in the East to the Thana creek in the West, the picture of water 
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pollution is uniformly gloomy.”!’ The problem is apparently so acute 
that immediate measures are called for. The federal government’s atti- 
tude appears to be ambivalent as it faces the paradoxical problems of 
promotion of industrial development on one hand and prevention and 
control of water pollution on the other. 

According to a survey conducted by the Centre of Environmental 
Studies at Jadavpur University, only eight cities in India have adequate 
sewerage and sewage treatment facilities. Out of 142 Class I cities (with a 
population of 100,000 or more) surveyed, only 43.4% of their populations 
had sewerage facilities and only 37% of the waste water received some 
form of treatment. According to another report, only 198 towns, with 
27% of the total urban population of India, have even limited sewerage 
facilities. The conditions in other cities, towns, and rural areas are ob- 
viously much worse. At the national level, a little over 5% of the popula- 
tion is covered by sewerage facilities and only 3% have access to sewage 
treatment systems.'® The growing evidence of water pollution in the 
country impelled the central government to enact appropriate legislation. 


The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974: The most 
important legislation to control water pollution in India is the Water Act of 
1974. This Act is the outcome of fourteen years of bureaucratic and pro- 
cedural wrangling, and jurisdictional battles between the central and state 
governments. Since “water” is included within state jurisdiction, the central 
government required approval in the form of resolutions of at least two state 
legislatures to enact legislation on the subject. Accordingly, a draft bill was 
prepared by the central government and circulated to all the state govern- 
ments in December 1965 with the request that the state legislatures pass 
resolutions authorizing Parliament to pass a law. After six states had passed 
enabling resolutions, the Government of India introduced a Water (Preven- 
tion and Control of Pollution) Bill in the upper house of Parliament in 1969. 
Parliament finally passed the bill (somewhat modified) in early 1974 and it 
received the assent of the President on March 13, 1974. Meanwhile, six 
more states had passed similar resolutions; thus the Water Act of 1974 be- 
came applicable to the federal jurisdiction as well as in the states of Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Kar- 
nataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, and 
West Bengal, and in all the Union Territories. Orissa already had an Orissa 
River Pollution Prevention Act, 1953, and Maharasthra had the Ma- 
harashtra Prevention of Water Pollution Act, 1969. Since then, the states of 
Manipur and Meghalaya have also adopted the central legislation. The act 
defines water pollution as: 


such contamination of water or such alteration of the physical, chemical 
or biological properties of water or such discharge of any sewage or trade 
effluent or of any other liquid, gaseous or solid substance into water 
(whether directly or indirectly) as may, or is likely to create a nuisance or 
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render such water harmful or injurious to public health or safety, or to 
domestic, commercial, industrial, agricultural or other legitimate uses, or 
to the life and health of the animals or plants or of aquatic organisms.'° 


The legislation provides for a Central Board of Water Pollution Pre- 
vention to act at the national level to coordinate the activities of the State 
Boards and resolve disputes among them, to provide technical assistance 
and guidance to the State Boards, to carry out or sponsor research and 
investigation in the problems of water pollution, to lay down the stan- 
dards for streams and wells, to advise the central government on matters 
concerning prevention and control of water pollution, and to create 
environmental awareness on the one hand and a State Board for the 
Union Territories on the other.2? A State Board has executive and ter- 
ritorial functions such as planning and programming for the prevention, 
control, or abatement of pollution of streams and wells; inspection of 
sewage or industrial effluents including municipal plants for the treat- 
ment of sewage or trade effluents; and setting standards for the sewage 
and industrial effluents discharge.*! There is a provision for joint boards 
for two or more contiguous states. In case of dispute between two State 
Boards, the Central Board has authority to arbitrate. 

Penalties and procedures have also been provided under the Act. 
Failure to comply with the direction given by the State Board for pollu- 
tion of water or discharge of sewage or industrial effluents under Section 
20(2) and (3) is punishable by a term of three months and a fine of Rs. 
5000. In case of continuing offenses, a fine of Rs. 1000 a day could be 
imposed.*? Non-adherence to standards laid down by the Board for dis- 
charge of effluents and polluting material, or non-compliance with the 
conditions in the consent application could result in punishment of six 
months to six years imprisonment and an unlimited fine.” A further 
penalty of a minimum of one year imprisonment and a maximum of 
seven years imprisonment is provided in case of conviction of second of- 
fenses.2* Strangely, however, only the State Board (or with its prior ap- 
proval, any government agency) is authorized under the Act to press 
charges against the offending party.” Until 1979, 28 prosecutions had 
been launched by all State Boards but no conviction had been secured 
because of procedural delays. 

A review of this Act reveals that while the Act has general provisions 
for the prevention and control of water pollution, its scope is limited to 
streams and wells. Pollution through storage of toxic materials on lands 
or underground waters is not covered. A State Board, at present, has no 
power to close an offending industry; it may seek a court order to restrain 
apprehended polluters, but since judicial procedures in India are quite 
cumbersome and time-consuming, defiant parties may circumvent the ob- 
jective of the Board by drawn-out litigation. The system of prevention 
and control of pollution at the source, as outlined under the Act, may not 
be the most appropriate way of reducing water pollution. A judicious 
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mixture of standards for maintaining the water quality of streams and 
taking into account their assimilative capacity should be considered for 
each separate stream and river into which industries and municipalities 
discharge. The Act does not include a provision for the affected public to 
directly launch prosecution of polluters. Finally, fiscal incentives to in- 
dustries and municipalities for constructing pollution abatement facilities 
should be provided by the State and Central Boards. 


Air Pollution 


India has been on the road to rapid industrialization with the 
launching of economic development plans in which development of heavy 
and essential industries were accorded a high priority. This industrializa- 
tion has been mostly localized in some urban centers in which infrastruc- 
tural facilities are available. As a result, air pollution has only become an 
issue of major concern in some urban pockets where the main contribu- 
tors are thermal power generation plants, iron and steel mills, petrochem- 
ical and fertilizer complexes, synthetic fiber factories, metallurgical 
works, and chemical, ceramic, and pharmaceutical industries. Also, the 
burning of coal, cow dung, firewood, or trash for domestic use causes air 
pollution because of stagnant air in the winter season. The use of low- 
grade coal with a high sulphur content as fuel in domestic and industrial 
establishments also contributes to air pollution. And in big cities, auto 
emissions due to poor maintenance and use of low-grade petrol adds to 
air pollution. 

Calcutta, with lower wind speeds and conditions of frequent tem- 
perature inversion, is one of the most polluted cities of the world. Ther- 
mal power stations located all over the country are also a major source of 
air pollution. The location of the Indraprastha Power Station in the heart 
of New Delhi is known to be a significant source of pollution. Bombay 
had to be closed to further industrial expansion on account of health haz- 
ards. But political considerations still win over environmental concerns— 
e.g., the location of a major petrochemical complex at Thal-Vaisett in 
Bombay.” The controversy over the location of a petrochemical complex 
at Mathura, endangering the Taj Mahal and the bird sanctuary at 
Bharatpur, is also an indication of public concern about the hazards of air 
pollution. However, there is a disagreement between the government-ap- 
pointed task force” and some environmentalists as to whether the refin- 
ery alone is the major threat. The fact remains that industrial expansion 
and necessary power generation plants are being undertaken with insuffi- 
cient regard to environmental issues. 


The Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Aci, 1980: The Air Act 
was passed by Parliament in December 1980, and became effective in early 
1981. Under the Act, air pollution has been defined as presence in the atmo- 
sphere of any air pollutant—that is, the presence of any solid, liquid, or 
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gaseous substance in the atmosphere coming out of any chimney, duct or flue 
or any other outlet.” Although the Act provides for separate central and state 
Boards for the Prevention and Control of Air Pollution, at present this au- 
thority has been delegated to central and state water pollution prevention 
boards. The major objective of the Central Board is to improve the quality of 
air and to prevent, control, or abate air pollution in the country. ‘The main 
functions of the Central Board are: (1) to advise the central government on 
issues of air pollution; (2) to plan and execute a nationwide program for 
prevention, control, and abatement of air pollution; (3) to plan and coordi- 
nate the activities of the State Boards and resolve disputes among them, pro- 
vide them with technical assistance and research on air pollution problems; 
(4) to lay down standards for air quality; and (5) to organize training, educa- 
tion and public awareness campaigns for educating the public and officials.”° 
Similarly, the functions of the State Boards are: (1) to plan a comprehensive 
program for prevention, control, and abatement of air pollution and secure 
the execution thereof; (2) to advise the state government on air pollution pre- 
vention, control, and abatement; (3) to collect and disseminate information 
regarding air pollution; (4) to inspect air pollution areas at such intervals as 
may be necessary, assess the pollutant level at reasonable times, to inspect 
control equipment, industrial plants, or manufacturing processes, and to give 
orders so that steps for the prevention, control, or abatement of air pollution 
can be taken; and (5) to lay down standards for emission of air pollutants 
into the atmosphere from industrial plants and automobiles or for the dis- 
charge of any air pollutant into the atmosphere from any other source except 
a ship or aircraft. Different standards for emission may be-laid down for 
different industrial plants depending upon the quantity and concentration of 
emission of pollutants. 

Both the Central and State Boards can establish or recognize labora- 
tories for research and testing purposes.*° The Act also stipulates that no 
person shall, without the previous consent of the State Board, operate any 
new industrial plant in an air pollution control area in the following in- 
dustries: iron and steel plant, non-ferrous metal industries, foundries, 
mining and ore processing industries, coke ovens and coal processing 
plants, petroleum and petrochemical industries, power plants and boiler 
plants, chemical and allied industries, ceramic and cement industries, tex- 
tile industries, processing plants for animal and agricultural products, 
and plants for recovery from and disposal of wastes including incinera- 
tors.?' The state government can declare an area as an air pollution con- 
trol area, and officers of the State Board are empowered to enter and 
inspect premises to ensure compliance with the consent conditions. If any 
person willfully delays or obstructs an officer of the Board in the dis- 
charge of his duty, he shall be guilty of an offense. Board officers are also 
empowered to obtain necessary information and to take for analysis sam- 
ples of air or emission from any chimney, flue or duct or any other out- 
let.°? The major penalty for failure to comply with an order or direction 
given by the Board is imprisonment up to three months or a Rs. 5000 
fine. In case of continuing offense a fine of one hundred rupees per day 
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can be levied.” Where an offense has been committed by any department 
of government, the head of that department may be deemed guilty of the 
offense; however, there is an escape clause for these officials if they can 
prove that such an offense was committed without their personal knowl- 
edge or that they exercised due diligence to prevent the commission of the 
offense.** : 

Since the Water Pollution Board is to carry out the additional func- 
tions of air pollution prevention, this dual responsibility may lead to con- 
fusion and inefficiency because the functions and responsibilities 
associated with air and water pollution are significantly different in na- 
ture and context. While water pollution is confined to the geographical 
boundaries of the river basin and within the beds of streams, air pollution 
easily cuts across political and geographical boundaries and moves in 
every direction. The methods of sampling and analysis and techniques of 
pollution control in each case are also totally different. Moreover, the 
professional and functional expertise required for prevention, control, 
and abatement of air pollution is quite different from that of water pollu- 
tion prevention. Further, professional jealousy among the air and water 
pollution control officers located in the same agency may create some or- 
ganizational problems. 

Under the provisions of the Act, a court shall take no cognizance of 
an offense except on a complaint made by the Board or with the permis- 
sion of the State Board.” A member of the public who is adversely af- 
fected by air pollution can approach the court only after obtaining the 
prior permission of the Board. In a democratic society, the public should 
act as a watchdog of societal interests, and such a provision negates this 
concept. The public should be permitted to approach the court for redress 
of air pollution grievances without any hindrance. Finally, the Act does 
not provide for notices to be issued to the public for filing objections at the 
time of a hearing on consent applications, even though members of the 
public might suffer from air pollution as a result of such orders. 


Hazardous Substances 


Until recently, hazardous substances were not of major concern in 
India. With the Green Revolution of the early 1960s, the use of fertilizers 
and pesticides manifoldly increased. Though this has-resulted in in- 
creased food production, it has been accompanied by the problem of toxic 
residues and substances entering the atmosphere and the hydrosphere. 
Poor water management practices have resulted in an increase of the tox- 
icity levels of most water bodies. These toxic substances enter the human 
system through occupational exposure, habitational exposure, accidental 
exposure, or food contamination.** In addition to the risks involved in the 
handling of bulk shipments of toxic substances, hazards may arise in 
transferring to the place of use, in preparation of spray formulations, by 
continued exposure to droplets in the course of spraying, or by accidental 
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contamination.*’ In acute conditions this may result in a poisoning of the 
system and, in milder conditons, in headaches, fatigue and indigestion. 
Some of the chemicals used are also carcinogens. 

Industrialization has also brought an increase of toxic levels in its 
wake, with heavy metal pollution (lead, mercury, cadmium, arsenic, etc.) 
as the outcome. One indicator of the malaise is a rise beyond tolerance 
levels of the lead and mercury levels in the fish of the coastal waters 
around Bombay. DDT and chlorinated hydrocarbons, which have been 
banned in many developed countries on account of their health effects, 
continue to be widely used in India. Insects and rodents are reservoirs of 
human disease and the carriers of vectors. ‘Throughout most of the tropi- 
cal world, including India, vector-borne diseases continue to be responsi- 
ble for a great deal of mortality and morbidity. They consume and 
destroy large quantities of foodstuffs and in doing so they pollute them 
with a substantial amount of their excreta, thus increasing the risk of 
infestation during handling or consumption.*® 

Nuclear energy is yet another hazardous substance. There are a 
number of atomic power plants for generating electricity. With rising oil 
prices, dependence on nuclear energy is bound to increase, and this may 
further aggravate the situation. Occupational exposure, radioactive con- 
tamination of coolant water, and storage of spent fuel are potential 
sources of radiation pollution. Also, the atomic energy authorities are 
planning a prototype fast breeder thermal reactor (FBTR) which will use 
plutonium as fuel and convert thorium into fissile material; these and 
other planned construction of power plants with 500 MW capacity will 
require far greater safety measures for preventing pollution hazards than 
are currently available.*? 

Although legislation on hazardous substances exists in India, the sit- 
uation derived from their proliferation has worsened. This is mainly due 
to poor implementation and the lack of administrative infrastructure and 
expertise to monitor and enforce the laws. Provisions do not exist for pub- 
lic participation, since only government agencies are supposed to be com- 
petent to proceed against any violation under the Acts. 

With the Green Revolution and use of high yielding varieties of 
seeds, pesticide and fertilizer consumption has gone up considerably. 
Though emphasis has been placed on organic manure and natural 
enrichment of the soil, relatively little has been done in this regard. Ex- 
cessive or indiscriminate use of pesticides needs to be minimized by using 
field surveillance teams to monitor the location and intensity of pests, 
which can then be sprayed as and when appropriate. It seems that the 
Insecticides Act has hardly made a significant dent in the use of organo- 
chlorine pesticides. The government appointed two separate committees, 
chaired by M. S. Thacker and by J. B. Shrivastava, to examine the use of 
pesticides in India. These committees did not favor the complete banning 
of DDT, noting that its “restricted” use was causing the “least pollution 
of the environment.”*° It appears that these committees were not con- 
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cerned with the detrimental effect of DDT on the environment but with 
economic considerations for intensive agricultural production. Of course, 
the attitude of the central government has been lax in the comprehensive 
testing, registration, and use of pesticides. Consequently, increased levels 
of pesticide residue are being recorded in foodstuffs, animal tissues, and: 
even human fat.*! Unless the central and state governments devote suffi- 
cient attention to monitoring, surveillance, and adequate testing of these 
pesticides, the continued danger to the environment, but especially to 
human health, will persist. 

As a matter of policy, the continuous use of DDT and cther harmful 
chemicals should have been banned, as has been done in other countries. 
Instead, the use of pesticides has been on the increase from 2,350 tons in 
1955-56, to 28,200 tons in 1968-69, to over 45,000 tons in 1980-81. 
There is a need for an integrated pest management strategy involving a 
proper blend of genetic, biological, cultural crop sanitation, and chemical 
methods of control and integrated nutrient supply systems involving the 
use of organic manures, biological nutrients, Azolla, blue green algae, 
and chemical fertilizers.* 

In the field of energy, the situation is much worse. All nuclear estab- 
lishments are managed by the Department of Atomic Energy and related 
government agencies, and information on radioactivity is lacking or not 
made public. While a number of internationally accepted principles have 
been laid down and adopted in nuclear power operations, the enforce- 
ment of these principles rests with the production agencies of such plants. 
There is a need to establish an independent nuclear regulatory authority 
outside the purview of the Department of Atomic Energy. In view of 
extensive expansion of nuclear power plants in India, greater caution is 
needed for surveillance and monitoring of nuclear waste and radiation 
hazards. 


Concluding Observations 


Various forms of environmental degradation have been on the in- 
crease in India on account of the growing pressure of human and animal 
populations on resources. The watershed and forest areas that used to 
teem with lush green vegetation only two or three decades ago are in a 
state of environmental decay. The wildlife populations are also on the 
decline as a result of indiscriminate exploitation and habitat destruction. 
While laws on these subjects have existed for more than two decades, the 
situation has worsened. From the legislative angle, the reasons may either 
be inadequate legislation on the subjects or faulty implementation of the 
legislation. The sorry state of the quality of environment in India may be 
attributable to both causes. 

It may seem that many of the existing laws are either quite anti- 
quated or are updated modifications of earlier laws. Their object is pri- 
marily to utilize resources for specific economic benefit without a careful 
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analysis of potential short-term or long-term adverse effects on the 
environment. As a result, activities permitted or pursued under the provi- 
sions of the laws have tended to reduce environmental quality. It is neces- 
sary to include environmental assessment as an integral part of any major 
decision—projects, programs, policies, legislation, etc.—since this should 
bring out both positive and negative influences such a decision may have 
on the environment. Adequate safeguards for the environment need to be 
built in at all stages of conception, planning, and implementation of deci- 
sions followed by vigorous monitoring and ameliorative action. 

At present, there is no legislation in India for (1) protection of graz- 
ing lands; (2) protection of catchment areas of river basins; (3) protection 
of wetlands, estuaries, and mangroves; (4) prevention of over-fishing in 
the economic zone; (5) sale, manufacture, import, use, and disposal of 
chemicals other than pesticides; (6) scientific land use; (7) prevention of 
noise pollution; or (8) recycling of resources. Legislation in these fields 
may be required for resource conservation and its optimum use. 

The Water Pollution Prevention Act of 1974 and the Air Pollution 
Prevention Act of 1980 appear to be half-hearted attempts at the preven- 
tion, abatement, and control of pollution. The Boards should be given 
executive authority for implementation of the programs and also em- 
powered to issue “stop orders.” ‘The Government of India should allocate 
sufficient financial resources for pollution abatement programs to munici- 
palities, including financial incentives to industries for installation of 
abatement devices. 

Since 1972 the National Committee for Environmental Planning 
and Coordination (and its successor National Committee on Environmen- 
tal Planning) has been able to provide a focal point for discussion on 
environmental issues. But if NCEP is viewed as similar in function to the 
U.S. Council of Environmental Quality, then the Department of En- 
vironment should be given necessary regulatory and administrative au- 
thority akin to the USEPA. Thus, the newly established Department of 
Environment requires not only the necessary political clout but also needs 
a complement of professionals, dedicated and committed to seeing that 
environmental considerations are taken seriously in the national planning 
and policy management process. At the same time, the Department 
should provide the necessary leadership by coordinating all environmen- 
tal issues at the central government level and by providing effective liai- 
son with state government environmental departments. For this, the 
Department would require an adequate budget to carry out its respon- 
sibilities and to properly support its liaison activities. ‘The central govern- 
ment’s example in establishing an appropriate administrative unit should 
be considered by all state governments; such state departments of environ- 
ment would need authority not only to monitor and to provide sur- 
veillance but also to enforce environmental protection measures. Thus, 
the central and state environmental agencies will have to assume the role 
of “pollution watchdogs.” They would also have to assume the role of the 
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environmental conscience of the country. Finally, unless the public is con- 
vinced that by protecting the environment and controlling pollution its 
health will be safeguarded, all the best legal pronouncements and admin- 
istrative mechanisms would remain only in books. Public awareness and 
public participation are the two key elements of environmental policy 
planning and management. In this respect, the leadership will have to 
come from educational institutions, the mass media, and the judiciary. It 
is up to the educational authorities to launch a national environmental 
awareness program and to begin an environmental education program 
from the junior high school level. Mass media will have to be more vig- 
ilant by constantly publishing exposes of pollution cases. Finally, it is up 
to the judiciary to safeguard the concept of social justice (enshrined in the 
Constitution), because in the final analysis it is the poorer section of the 
population which suffers most from the lack of environmental quality. 


O. P. Dwivedi is Professor and Chairman, Department of Political Science, University 
of Guelph, Canada; B. Kishore is Deputy Secretary, Department of Environment, 
Government of India, New Delhi; India. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH CHINESE 
POLITICAL STUDIES? 


Chalmers Johnson* 


My view of the state of studies dealing with the govern- 
ment of mainland China over the past thirty years is complex in detail 
but fairly simply stated in its overall conclusion. The majority of re- 
searchers on PCR politics have been working within the wrong paradigm 
of analysis, and even when they have adopted an appropriate paradigm 
they have restricted themselves to its mythical rather than operational 
dimensions. Let me elaborate this general proposition before attempting 
to document it. 

The somewhat awkward term “paradigm” in social science research 
stands for the general intellectual orientation of a scholarly discipline at a 
particular time and with regard to a conceptually problematic set of so- 
cio-political events. It refers to the assumptions through which the re- 
searcher subdivides the data, asks meaningful questions of it, recognizes 
and anticipates change, and understands why and in what direction 
change is occurring. Above all, it establishes some standards by which 
anomaly—the unexpected or conceptually puzzling and even confusing 
event—can be identified when it occurs. In intelligence estimating, para- 
digms help the analyst to separate significant “signals” from the “noise” 
of raw information (even though some intelligence estimators like to 
claim that they are concerned only with the “facts,” in which case their 
paradigms are implicit, unarticulated, and often a source of error).’ Re- 
search is never purely factual since data become useable only within an 
intellectual framework. Some observers believe that China studies are un- 
derconceptualized, that is, that they lack a comparative context and are 


*This paper was originally prepared for presentation to The Eleventh Sino-American 
Conference on Mainland China, Taipei, June 7-13, 1982. 
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merely “area studies,” but this is not and never has been the case. Critics 
who argue that the field is underconceptualized are actually saying that 
the paradigm applied to a particular problem is deficient in various ways. 

Several specialists contend that the prevailing paradigms of the 
1960s not only failed to account for the anomalies oi the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and subsequent events but also are inadequate for an understanding 
of the post-Mao era. Thus, for example, Myers and Metzger argue 
against both the “revolution” and “modernization” paradigms for the or- 
dering of Chinese communist data (the first emphasizes the radical dis- 
continuities between “traditional” and “communist” China, and the 
second stresses nation and/or state building in 20th-century China in 
order to fulfill the goals of nationalism and economic development). 
Myers and Metzger believe both paradigms have seriously misled politi- 
cal and other leaders who are not themselves China specialists but who 
have an urgent need for accurate generalizations about the nature and 
tendencies of Chinese communist government.” Similarly, Lucian Pye ar- 
gues that China specialists have adopted and subsequently rejected a long 
series of “models” to describe and analyze Chinese politics. The “Yenan 
roundtable” model stressing camaraderie, consensus, and spontaneous de- 
cision making within the communist movement wes followed by the “ide- 
ology and organization” model, a more sophisticated Leninist version of 
the first. This, in turn, gave way to the slightly suspect but fervently pro- 
pounded “‘cultural revolution” model stressing spiritual incentives, rural 
simplicity, and self-reliance; and a “generational conflict’? model that 
contradicted the earlier consensual model and stressed a “Maoist vision” 
against all other visions of China’s future.’ 

In place of these outworn ways of thinking about China, Myers and 
Metzger explicitly and Pye more tentatively advance what might be 
called a “continuous Chinese political culture” paradigm. However, 
Myers and Metzger stress the positive aspects of the traditional political 
culture and argue for its compatibility with modernization (in their own 
terms they speak of hitherto ignored “indigenous organizational resources 
of a developing society”), whereas Pye stresses the negative impact of the 
traditional political culture as revealed above all in the severe factional- 
ism among governing elites. And both approaches seem to recommend 
more and better Sinology as the cure for what ails Sinology. It also seems 
only fair to point out that both views owe something to the mordantly 
Sinocentric criticism of Chinese studies first advanced by Pierre Ryck- 
mans (writing under the pseudonym of Simon Leys).4 

My own position is that I both agree and disagree with Myers and 
Metzger and with Pye. I agree that the earlier paradigms in the field 
were flawed and misled politicians, journalists, and the general publics 
who accepted them uncritically. But I believe that what was wrong with 
them was not a missing cultural dimension but a confusion between their 
mythical and operational aspects as applied to concrete Chinese politics. 
Users of these paradigms took Chinese communist statements of ideals 
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and principles as reliable indicators of the ways policies were actually 
implemented in China. Even when it was recognized that data on the real 
world in China were sketchy (usually gleaned from refugee reports, ac- 
counts by the regime’s sympathizers, propaganda, trade statistics, and 
foreign relations), little effort was expended on studying the unintended 
consequences of the myth system or on comparing it with similar but 
better known systems. ‘Too often the myth was accepted at face value. 

By the terms “myth” and “operational level” I do not mean to be 
derogatory or to suggest that one is more real than the other. Instead I am 
referring to the discrepancy that exists in all political systems between 
values and the actual institutional reflections of values, between overt val- 
ues and covert norms, between the public explanations of how things are 
done and the private understandings of how things are done, between 
what the Japanese call omote and ura or tatemae and honne, and between 
what the Chinese refer to as yang feng and yin wei (“outwardly obedient, 
inwardly defiant,” i.e., ritualistic compliance). In an American context, a 
state supreme court judge has recently argued, “In any society there are 
two systems of government—the myth system and the operational sys- 
tem.... The myth system and the operational system cannot be the same 
for two important reasons: first, people want to take bribes, help their 
friends, further their own economic interests, gratify their vanity, and not 
work very hard; second, there are always design defects in the myth sys- 
tem which make it impossible to construct a real edifice on the plan given 
by the myth.’ 

Thus, a gap exists between the ideal and the real in all political 
systems, and it is precisely this gap that gives rise to political science con- 
ceived as the study of how values get realized or distorted in practice and 
the consequences—intended, unintended, and unwanted—of any particu- 
lar set of values and applications. That this gap has often been ignored in 
Chinese studies is less a testimony to the subject’s being underconcep- 
tualized than to its being insufficiently rigorous. 

I agree with Myers and Metzger that the modernization paradigm 
has been applied in China in a deterministic manner, but this is a result 
of the failure to take the myth/operations dichotomy seriously. As 
Winston Davis has recently put it, “The dilemma of modernization the- 
ory is that it is always being trapped between saying too much and saying 
too little. When it says too much it tends to treat mere contingencies as 
though they were predetermined sequences of events [e.g., the communist 
victory of 1949]. When it says too little, it fails to go beyond idiographic 
modes of scholarship [e.g., the purely historical approach to the Cultural 
Revolution without regard to the real problems of communist government 
that underlay it]. But it is the theories that say too much that are particu- 
larly troubling.’’° We have had a plethora of the latter, but what is needed 
is not to abandon the concept of modernization but to become much more 
precise about what has and has not been modernized in China. 

Similarly, I agree with Pye that the “ideology and organization” 
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model, advanced as it was precisely on the eve of the Cultural Revolution, 
is a particularly egregious example of mistaking myth for operational re- 
ality. We must also recognize that there were psychological reasons pecu- 
liar to the craft of studying politics for its popularity-——-namely, the desire 
on the part of some analysts to see myth and operations coincide, or, as 
Joseph Rothschild has put it, “The stubborn intellectual authority of the 
French legist-royalist-Jacobin tradition, which insists that the state not 
only structures but also virtually creates society. ... This fetishism of a 
unitary state that abhors pluralism is, for its devotees, tantamount to a 
dictate of reason.””’ Even so, the attempts by the leaders of the Leninist 
state to impose their ideology and organization on a supine society re- 
mains one of the paradigmatic issues of Chinese studies and should not be 
removed from the agenda of research just because earlier formulations 
were biased in favor of the state. 

Ignoring the myth/operations dichotomy in the study of Chinese 
politics produces certain other common errors. There is, for example, the 
“Plato/Machiavelli mirror-of-princes syndrome’’—the tendency on the 
part of political scientists to imagine that they are advisers to rulers and 
hence to become biased in favor of seeing states and governments and 
elites succeed in what they are attempting to do while denigrating the 
forces that sometimes cause them to fail as atavistic or traditional (viz. the 
ready academic acceptance during the Cultural Revolution of Mao as the 
“Great Helmsman” and of Liu Shaoqi as “taking the capitalist road,” 
and the current tendency to characterize Deng Xiaoping as 2 “pragmatic 
reformer” and his bureaucratic opponents as “radicals”). There is also 
the ‘free direct citation syndrome”-—a form of writing that can be devas- 
tatingly ironic when used intentionally but that normally refers to an 
analyst’s unthinking adoption of the political jargon of the group he is 
studying as if it were his own (“liberation,” “masses,” “building social- 
ism,” “land reform,” “cultural revolution,” “elections” to communist 
“parliamentary” bodies, “gang of four,” all without the quotation 
marks), which promotes a subtle legitimation of. the concepts involved.® 
The latter error has the same effect as Gresham’s Law in economics: bad 
concepts drive out good concepts. As George Orwell put it in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four: “The purpose of NEWSPEAK was not only to provide a 
medium of expression for the world-view and mental habits proper to the 
devotees of INGSOC [Orwell’s acronym for English Socialism], but to 
make all other modes of thought impossible.” 

Let us return to the subject of paradigms themselves and not just to 
their one-sided misuse. What of Myers’ and Metzger’s, and Pye’s, ad- 
vocacy of a new paradigm, one that stresses the influence of Chinese cul- 
ture on contemporary politics? Here I part company with them. I do not 
mean that I disagree with their valuable work on Chinese values and 
national character; rather I believe that the elevation of cultural influ- 
ences to the level of a paradigm guiding research will obscure more than 
it illuminates. Culture and national character have had a long and con- 
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troversial history as explanatory variables in political research. Hannah 
Arendt’s famous work, The Origins of Totalitarianism (1951), was ad- 
dressed in part to those individuals, particularly in Anglo-American 
countries, who believed that German cultural traditions were a sufficient 
explanation for the phenomenon of Nazism. She was at pains to show 
that fascism was a possible political outcome, under specific pressures and 
circumstances, in any social system. This perennial argument has erupted 
again in recent times in a debate between Richard Pipes, who locates the 
roots of Soviet behavior in Russian national character, and Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, who believes that a sufficient explanation can be found in 
the specific institutions of Leninism. 

In my own view, the study and analysis of cultural traits and basic 
values of social systems are, of course, valid and important disciplines, but 
they must be used with care in assessing the purposive or intentional be- 
havior of adult actors in a modern society. While there is surely a “kernel 
of truth” to the concept of modal personality, the concept should be re- 
served for the final analysis, for the irreducible residual of behavior that 
cannot be explained in cognitive or other more economical ways. It should 
never be used as the first tool of social explanation, since it is much more 
likely to obscure interesting institutions or social relationships than il- 
luminate them. This is particularly the case when the official stewards of 
the institutions being studied would much prefer that their activities not 
be scrutinized or that their own explanations of their behavior be ac- 
cepted without question. Such is almost invariably true when one is deal- 
ing with politicians, state bureaucrats, or economic managers. 

In this debate I place myself more on the side of Arendt and Sol- 
zhenitsyn, although not completely since I recognize a Chinese “struc- 
tural conduciveness” toward authoritarianism and alleged “reigns of 
virtue.” However, it seems to me that in the field of Chinese political 
studies we already possess a perfectly adequate paradigm, that of “Lenin- 
ist government.” Unfortunately, the paradigm has been only inade- 
quately developed for application to the Chinese case, serious and proper 
comparative studies have only rarely been carried out, and the myth/ 
operations dimension must be explicitly incorporated into it. I also believe 
that the revolution and modernization paradigms can be subsumed under 
the Leninist-government paradigm and that doing so eliminates many of 
their deficiencies while enhancing their usefulness. Without attempting 
here a full elaboration of the paradigm, let me illustrate what I think are 
its advantages by examining several contemporary mainland problems in 
Leninist-government terms. The problems I have in mind are bureau- 
cracy, economic reform, and the current stage of the revolution. 

The building of an honest, effective, responsible state bureaucracy is 
one of the core tasks of political modernization. Modern Chinese political 
leaders have been working towards this goal since at least the establish- 
ment of the party-state regime in Nanking around 1927. As Robert Be- 
deski has shown, there is direct continuity between the party-state of the 
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Kuomintang era on the mainland and the party-state of the Chinese 
Communist Party in power, both versions being derived in part from 
Leninist organizational principles.” Some of its essential features are a 
multi-class dictatorship, a professional but highly politicized army, and 
the promise of the self-liquidation of the party dictatorship sometime in 
the future. 

After the Kuomintang withdrew to Taiwan, it greatly modified this 
form of the party-state, but the CCP strengthened and enlarged it. Rich- 
ard Kraus offers some figures: “The Kuomintang government employed 
about 2,000,000 state functionaries in 1948; by 1958 there were almost 
8,000,000 state cadres in China. For the city of Shanghai, where total 
employment between 1949 and 1957 increased by 1.2 percent per year, 
workers and staff in factories grew by 5.8 percent annually, while health 
and government workers increased at an annual rate of 16 percent. From 
another perspective, bureaucrats controlled less than 10 percent of 
China’s gross national product before 1949; by 1972 this figure had risen 
to 30 percent.”!° However one calculates the percentage of GNP under 
bureaucratic control today, the nationalization or collectivization of vir- 
tually all productive activities in the PRC eliminated most civilian rivals 
to the state bureaucracy. Supervision, control, renewal, and disciplining 
of this apparatus had to come from within the party-state itself, which is 
a characteristic problem of Leninist government wherever it has been es- 
tablished. 

Leaders of the communist regime have acknowledged that they had a 
problem with bureaucracy since at least the time of the Hundred Flowers 
campaign. That invitation to non-party critics to voice their views was an 
attempt to forestall in China the kind of popular protests against bureau- 
cratic aggrandizement and self-promotion that had already occurred in 
East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. When the campaign revealed that 
such protests were also prevalent in China, the leadership turned, as the 
paradigm predicts, to state terrorism in order to maintain and perpetuate 
the privileges and powers of the officials. Confusion and cynicism fol- 
lowed, as the paradigm also indicates. The leaders of the regime had to 
explain to themselves and their followers what was happening and to 
justify to leftists everywhere the unexpected direction that their political 
evolution was taking. Characteristic of all Leninists, they misdiagnosed 
their problem: they decided that class analysis was what was needed, and 
they thereby cut themselves off from the whole human heritage of how to 
control a state bureaucracy without at the same time enfeebling it. 

Contrary to some other scholars of Chinese politics, I do not believe 
that Mao or other Chinese communist leaders have ever understood the 
concept of class very well or have adapted it to Chinese circumstances 
with great insight. Instead, the Chinese seem to have confused the concept 
of class with many other social phenomena, including stratification, gov- 
ernment, and common socioeconomic identities and fissures that crosscut 
class, such as those that divide professionals fram organization men, en- 
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trepreneurs from managers, one ethnicity from another, and skilled from 
unskilled workers. With the possible exception of Djilas, whose idea of 
the “new class” has done much to confuse government with class in the 
analysis of communist societies, most Leninists after coming to power 
leave the dangerous concept of class alone within their myth system and 
do not try to operationalize it. 

Not so the Chinese. And as Kraus has shown, nothing but confusion 
resulted. The Chinese have identified some sixty “class designations” in 
their society, a certain indication that they are confusing class with strati- 
fication, and they continue to speculate in an almost medieval manner on 
the question of why “classes” continue to exist in Ghina: 


Leaders of the Chinese Communist Party have frequently characterized 
their society as one rent by large-scale struggle among classes; yet the 
property relationships that underlie a conventional Marxist conception of 
class were essentially destroyed nearly three decades ago, as China so- 
cialized its economy. How, then, is one to make sense of the continued use 
of such terms as ‘bourgeois’ and ‘landlord’ in a society where such classes 
certainly cannot exist as we know them from capitalist experience? .. . 
The Party thus has entertained contradictory notions—-that class position 
can be changed with heightened consciousness, and that class is a ques- 
tion of heritage.!! 


Above all, the costs of confusing class with government have been 
and remain very high. Instead of learning from and speculating on the 
attempts by peoples elsewhere and by Chinese in their long past to build 
effective governments, the Chinese communists have defined their prob- 
lem as one of class formation and have invented such counterproductive 
ways of dealing with it as rural rustification (both periodic and perma- 
nent), May Seventh Schools, the closing of universities, the squandering 
of human capital, and the “Cultural Revolution.” They tore their society 
apart in an attempt to control bureaucracy and ended up with an even 
larger bureaucracy plus a cynical and sullen population. Most seriously, 
they did not create an effective government in the process. 

What is the situation today? Most of the problems of state building 
still remain on the agenda for the future, and most of the current policies 
for controlling and enhancing the effectiveness of the government have a 
stale Leninist quality. For example, the leaders of the PRC are still rely- 
ing on the criminal law to deal with the corruption and predatory self- 
promotion that the system breeds. They accuse party and state cadres of 
having been penetrated by “bourgeois ideas” and of having “weak wills,” 
thereby refusing to distinguish between genuine graft, which is a felony 
and properly dealt with through the criminal justice system, and the bu- 
reaucratic self-interest that is an integral and inevitable outgrowth of 
their particular institutional structure. The latter can only be corrected 
through creative political innovation. Similarly, their periodic resort to 
purges as a corrective to bureaucratic self-promotion is effective in a gross 
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sort of way but it is also devastating to the prestige, morale, and initiative 
of devoted officials who are responsible for managing the national devel- 
opment efforts. 

There is no system of government that-cannot be subverted or in 
which corruption is unknown. But there are many well-known tech- 
niques of government for dealing with the unintended consequences of 
bureaucracy that are more effective than those employed by a Leninist 
system. Some of these are (1) the maintenance of extremely rigorous, 
non-inheritable meritocracies such as those of imperial China or contem- 
porary Japan; (2) the use of parliaments and administrative law courts to 
supervise the bureaucracy (administrative law is unknown in Leninist 
countries); (3) the institutionalization of spies and police (such as the tra- 
ditional Chinese censorate) to control the mandarinate; and (4) the toler- 
ance of a free press that thrives on publicizing the follies and pretensions 
of high officials. None of these is perfect and each involves specific trade- 
offs in terms of governmental effectiveness, legitimacy, and political 
change. But any one of them is preferable to the bureaucratism of the 
PRC. 

The Leninist-type party-state government seems to take about a gen- 
eration in power to manifest fully its inherent characteristics: party 
ossification and loss of function, bureaucratic entrenchment, institu- 
tionalized corruption and a flourishing “second economy,” and lowered 
effectiveness in attaining regime goals.!? If those conditions cannot be sta- 
bilized through some form of siege mentality, then the “Polish solution” is 
one possible outcome—the establishment of a military tyranny to per- 
petuate the privileges of the “new class” and the tacit abandonment of the 
myth. China has not yet reached that point, but the conditions that might 
make it necessary are amply apparent. 

All of these problems of bureaucracy are relevant to the question of 
“economic reform” in China, since the bureaucrats are the managers of 
the economy. And nowhere is the need for a clear and explicit paradigm 
greater than in discussions of economic policy after the death of Mao and 
the return to power of Deng Xiaoping. In recent hearings before the U.S. 
Congress, various groups of scholars, businessmen, and government offi- 
cials have consistently argued that “China is now undergoing ... a 
historic period in which the leadership is trying pragmatically, experi- 
mentally, and eclectically ... to work out a modified form of socialism 
adapted to Chinese needs.”’'* And yet we have no criteria of progress in 
this effort, no way of knowing when a decisive reform has been made or 
blocked, and no real appreciation of how common and ultimately futile 
“reform” movements have been in the past within other Leninist econo- 
mies. 

Despite a great deal of talk in China about reform, there have been 
almost no institutional indications that its advocates are prepared or able 
to come to grips with the political obstacles. In fact, the talk that has gone 
on virtually duplicates the economic policy debates that have occurred in 
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the Soviet Union since the 1920s and in Eastern Europe since the 1950s, 
so much so that one specialist on the Soviet economy, Gregory Grossman, 
recently remarked that as he read accounts of the current Chinese debate, 
he could usually anticipate with certainty what an author was going to 
say from one paragraph to the next." ‘The China specialists are not so 
blunt (or so well informed). Instead, they tend to treat political problems 
as if they were merely technical ones—for example, “A greater degree of 
openness than has characterized the Chinese economy in the past would 
be beneficial if China were to improve its productivity. Thus, a good deal 
of the discussion [at the U.S-China Conference on Alternative Strategies 
for Economic Development, November 1980] focused on how a centrally- 
planned economy with fixed prices could go about discovering where its 
comparative advantage in trade is found and how domestic production 
could be adjusted to make it competitive on international markets.”!° The 
short answer to this problem is that it cannot be done so long as the 
government employs prices that do not reveal scarcities and surpluses in 
the economy and relies on a monetary system in which “money” is not a 
measure of value.!” 

In recent Congressional testimony, A. D. Barnett advocated treating 
“China on its own terms . . . and viewing it as a large, developing country 
that happens to be ruled by a Communist party.”'® But the fact that 
China “happens” to be ruled by a Communist party has everything to do 
with whether economic reforms are likely to be implemented at all, since 
the Chinese economy is an unequivocal example of what is sometimes 
called a “Soviet-type economy.” According to one group of Western ana- 
lysts, the essential characteristics of this type are (1) nationalization of the 
means of production in industry; (2) the collectivization of agriculture; (3) 
the mobilization of the state and population by means of a Leninist party; 
and (4) a “big push” industrialization effort as a central economic policy 
objective. Writing in 1977, Robert Dernberger concluded, “China’s eco- 
nomic system over the past two decades has continuously met these four 
qualifications.” 1°? 

And what has been the record since then? On prices, the monetary 
system, managerial independence, guaranteed job security, and state 
ownership of the means of industrial production, there has been no 
change. These features are indispensable to the maintenance of political 
power by the party-state bureaucrats. There has been a degree of de- 
collectivization in agriculture, not as advanced as that in Poland or 
Yugoslavia but a significant lowering of the level of economic decision 
making that seems to have had a salutary effect on incentives.” And four 
“special economic zones”—~-Shenzhen and Zhuhai in Guangdong border- 
ing respectively Hong Kong and Macao, Shantou in the Chaozhou region 
of northern Guangdong, and Xiamen in Fujian—have been created to 
attract primarily overseas Chinese investment. These zones appear to be 
oriented towards enhancing the regime’s foreign exchange receipts while 
at the same time preventing the entrepreneurial activities that go on in 
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them from contaminating the socialized economy in the rest of the coun- 
try. Smuggling out of the zones is also the primary reason for the upsurge 
in “economic crimes” in the southeastern part of the country. Beyond that 
no real innovations in the system have been implemented, causing Nicho- 
las Lardy to conclude: 


A... structural problem that is likely to put downward pressure on the 
rate of growth is the inability of the present regime to address the perva- 
sive problem of rising inefficiency of resource use. China, over the past 
decade or more, has devoted an increasing share of its resources to invest- 
ment with no appreciable increase in the pace of development. A larger 
and larger investment rate has not led to more rapid growth. The post- 
Mao leadership recognized this problem and introduced a series of eco- 
nomic reforms to provide incentives for greater productivity in both the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. The reforms in industry, however, 
were quite partial and ultimately inconsistent with elements of the in- 
stitutional structure that were considered too sacred to alter. Conse- 
quently the reform failed to stimulate improvements in efficiency of 
resource use and has been somewhat curtailed within the last year.?! 


In Congressional hearings on June 3, 1981, a House member raised 
with the assembled China experts a seemingly obvious question. He be- 
gan by noting that “the Chinese, who are so successful almost everywhere 
else in the world, particularly in economic terms—in Taiwan, in Hong 
Kong, in Singapore, and in all of the overseas Chinese communities— 
don’t do particularly well in China itself; they seem to be winners every- 
where but in China where, economically speaking, one might say they 
have been losers.” He then asked, “How do you account for this rather 
paradoxical anomaly that everywhere else the Chinese seem to be doing 
very, very well economically in local terms, but in China itself they don’t 
do nearly as well?” The pundits responded unanimously that the Con- 
gressman was simply uninformed and that Chinese on the mainland have 
done very well indeed!?2 

My own short answer to the Congressman’s question would run 
somewhat as follows: Thirty-five years ago, during the Chinese civil war, 
there were good and sufficient reasons for the Chinese people to turn to a 
Leninist strategy of economic development under Chinese Communist 
Party auspices. Something like a modified Stalinism appeared to be desir- 
able and duplicable in China and was, in any case, a concomitant of 
China’s having allied itself with the Soviet Union. The Chinese commu- 
nist leaders did not fully understand the implications of the strategy or its 
inherent tendencies, and they vastly overestimated their own abilities to 
implement it given China’s economic geography. Over time, as the strat- 
egy’s deficiencies became palpable, Mao diverted blame for the economic 
failures to numerous domestic scapegoats. Chinese leaders also chose to 
ignore serious external reference economies that would have made their 
failures even more apparent. By the mid-1970s, however, large numbers 
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of Communist Chinese were becoming aware that Chinese outside of the 
mainland were economic “winners” whereas Chinese inside the CPR 
were losers. The magnetic pull of the state-guided capitalist developmen- 
tal states (Japan and the newly industrialized countries of East Asia) was 
as important in initiating China’s new course after the death of Mao as 
was China’s changing relations with the USSR. That pull is still there, 
but its influence is being blocked by those who have a vested political 
interest in the Leninist structure as constituted.” 

“But what about Deng Xiaoping?” the Congressman might respond, 
“Isn’t he the man on whose personal influence most optimists about Ghi- 
nese economic reforms have been pinning their hopes?”’* It seems to me 
that Deng is less a reformer than an orthodox Leninist who has been 
doing everything he can to make the old system work in the wake of 
Mao’s bungling and serious popular disillusionment with the system. His 
efforts are aimed more at restoring the Leninist system circa 1957 than at 
drawing lessons from what went wrong with it after 1957. Can he suc- 
ceed? Perhaps, but his time is running out. As Valerie Bunce has recently 
demonstrated, leadership changes in Leninist countries are the occasions 
of policy changes just as much as they are in democratic countries, so new 
policy initiatives were to be expected after the death of Mao regardless of 
Deng’s personal influence. But also like political successions in democ- 
racies, a new socialist leadership gets only a brief “honeymoon” during 
which it can innovate. After that in both types of systems the leaders are 
forced to defend the records that they have established, meaning a return 
to incrementalism in policy making. It is now five years since Deng’s 
accession to power, and his honeymoon is clearly coming to an end.” 

Even if it is assumed, for the sake of argument, that Deng and his 
group can succeed in restoring orthodox Leninism, it is still unlikely that 
they can engineer a breakthrough towards greater productivity and levels 
of living comparable to those in non-communist East Asia. At best they 
might produce a spurt of militarily oriented heavy industrial develop- 
ment. The Leninist system is simply not geared to releasing the creative 
energies of its ordinary citizens; to achieve this economic reform there 
must also be political reform. Thus, the bottom-line question becomes: Is 
peaceful change of the structure of politics possible in Leninist systems? 
And this question turns the discussion to the current stage of the Chinese 
revolution. 

Peaceful structural change in any system is difficult, but it is clearly 
possible in fascist systems, as the recent cases of Spain and Portugal attest. 
It also occurred long ago in Yugoslavia, and it seemed all but irreversible 
in Poland until the military coup of December 13, 1981. The external 
influence of the Soviet Union was obviously critical to the Polish reversal, 
a factor that probably does not apply to China—or at least not in the 
same way. The issue I am raising here does not concern the possibility of 
counterrevolution but the development of a true “Thermidorean poli- 
tics” —that is, the assertion of genuinely popular interests against those of 
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a vanguard party in the context of the consolidation of revolutionary 
change. The term “Thermidor” refers to the overthrow of the Jacobins 
and of their leader Maximilien Robespierre on July 27, 1794 (the 9th 
Thermidor in the revolutionary calendar) and the end of the “reign of 
terror” during the French revolution. The period that followed in France, 
associated above all with the return of the rule of law, bears a striking 
similarity to the period that followed Deng’s return to power in China.” 
Are the politics of Thermidor still possible in China? 

Unfortunately, I do not believe that the changes of the past five years 
constitute a genuine Chinese Thermidor. As I have already indicated, 
they seem more directed towards the reestablishment of orthodox Lenin- 
ism as an antidote to the demoralization caused by the “Cultural Revolu- 
tion” (which was certainly the Chinese equivalent of the French “reign of 
terror”). But given the uncertainty of the most recent efforts, the pos- 
sibility of Thermidor has not yet been foreclosed in China. It is critically 
important that the possible emergence of Thermidorean politics not be 
understood in a deterministic manner: it is neither inevitable nor impossi- 
ble, as has so often been argued in earlier analyses of revolutionary proc- 
esses.2’ Michael Walzer correctly formulates the relationshups involved: 


The clues [to a Thermidorean outcome] have to do, first, with the internal 
structure of revolution——with the sequence of events and the relation of 
forces within the process——-and second, with two very different kinds of 
revolutionary endings. ... Class and vanguard consciousness zre very dif- 
ferent, and in characteristic ways. ... Class politics is catholic and inclu- 
sive...: Vanguard groups, by contrast, are closed and exclusive. ... 
Thermidor is not a counterrevolution, though it may open up possibilities 
for counterrevolutionary politics; it is rather the self-assertion of the revo- 
lutionary class against the politics of the vanguard. ... The Terror is the 
dictatorial imposition of vanguard ideology. So Thermidor marks the end 
of the dictatorship, and its success or failure is determined by the “chang- 
ing political relations” [Trotsky’s phrase] of the vanguard and the class. If 
Thermidor fails, the Terror becomes permanent. 


Given these relationships, which exist in all of the great revolutions, Wal- 
zer’s two different outcomes follow naturally: 


[In the] first, the vanguard wins and holds power, making its dictatorship 
permanent, dominating and controlling weak social classes. It attempts 
for a while to act out its radical ideology but undergoes a gradual routi- 
nization. Leaving aside the precise history and character of routinization, 
it is fair to say that this was the foreseeable outcome of the Bolshevik 
revolution. The dictatorial rule of the vanguard was determined by the 
radical inability of any social class to sustain a Thermidorean politics. 
Thermidor, then, represents the second possibility: the revolutionary 
class resists and replaces the vanguard and slowly, through the routines 
of its everyday life, creates a new society in its own image. It reabsorbs 
the vanguard intellectuals into the social roles occupied by their parents, 
that is, into professional and official roles without any special political 
significance.*° 
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These considerations are relevant to the present and future of Chi- 
nese politics. If the genuinely revolutionary class in China—the politi- 
cally mobilized and modernized people of the cities who had recognized 
the need for revolutionary change in China since at least the time of the 
May Fourth Movement-—should assert their interests against those of the 
entrenched Leninists, then it seems possible that genuine reforms might 
occur, not just the ripples of the Dengist honeymoon. This is not incon- 
ceivable. There are several elements in the current stage of the Chinese 
revolution that contribute to Thermidorean politics. These include the 
existence of external reference economies that are not culturally threaten- 
ing to China in the same way that Western Europe was and is culturally 
threatening to the Russians; a large overseas Chinese community with the 
modern skills and capital that could be made available to assist mainland 
development; the fact that the heritage of Russian imperialism against 
China has undermined the common Leninism of the elites of the USSR 
and the PRC; and the progressive discrediting of Leninism as an eco- 
nomic development strategy after its trial for more than sixty years in 
several different contexts. 

It would be wrong to predict a Chinese Thermidor, but this is the 
“anomaly” that we should be looking for in the Chinese context and that 
the Leninist paradigm clearly identifies. At the same time China special- 
ists must dissociate themselves from the effulgent optimism of interested 
parties (e.g., the National Council for United States-China Trade) about 
the minor changes that have occurred up to now. This optimism trivial- 
izes the seriousness of the changes needed in China and damages the 
credibility of Chinese political studies. Anyone with any political common 
sense and a humane concern for the Chinese people hopes that the Lenin- 
ist government paradigm will soon prove to be inaccurate, but wishful 
thinking disguised as scholarship will not make it happen any faster. 
Making this point within the community of China scholars and to the 
broader audiences that depend on the field for truly informed judgments 
is the current critical task of Chinese political studies. 


Chalmers Johnson is Professor of Political Science at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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FROM CHINA, WITH DISDAIN: NEW 
TRENDS IN THE STUDY OF CHINA 


Harry Harding* 


“It’s time to get beyond the American infatuation with the 
‘new’ China.” —advertisement for Richard Bernstein, From 
the Center of the Earth: The Search for the Truth About 
China (Little, Brown), in New York Times Book Review, 
April 25, 1982. 


WE AMERICANS always seem to be busy clearing up 
misconceptions about China. In our attempt to get beyond one set of mis- 
understandings, however, we often create new ones to take their place. 
We substitute today’s “truth” for yesterday’s myth, only to discover that 
today’s “reality” becomes tomorrow’s illusion. This is why American at- 
titudes towards China have undergone the regular cycles of romanticism 
and cynicism, of idealization and disdain, that were so well described 
twenty-five years ago in Harold Isaacs’ classic, Scratches on Our Minds.! 

Over the past ten years, American attitudes towards China have ex- 
perienced another swing of the perceptual pendulum. The idealistic rhet- 
oric of the Cultural Revolution, together with the dramatic improvement 
in Sino-American relations, created a period of pronounced fascination 
with China that lasted through most of the 1970s. The Maoist vision of 
egalitarianism, populism, and selflessness seemed attractive to many 
Americans. After twenty years of hostility, the possibility of renewing a 
friendly relationship with a quarter of mankind appealed to still more. A 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Eleventh Sino-American Con- 
ference on Mainland China, held in Taipei in June 1982. I am grateful to the partici- 
pants in the conference for their constructive suggestions. 
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“China fever”—or, as Lucian Pye described it, a kind of “Marco Polo- 
itis’?—-swept the United States. Its symptoms were not only the enrap- 
tured accounts of life in the PRC by the early American visitors, but also 
the tidal wave of Chinoiserie that deluged everything from art museums 
to hair salons, and from interior design to high couture. 

Today, in the early 1980s, China is not the rage that it was a decade 
ago. Our museums now feature exhibitions of Alexander the Great rather 
than Chin Shi Huang; we draw our fashion inspiration from the patterns 
and colors of our own Southwest rather than from Mao jackets and man- 
darin collars; and we worry more about crises in the Middle East, Eu- 
rope, and the South Atlantic than about our relations with China. A 
lecture by the latest ““been-to” no longer draws the crowd it once did, and 
enrollments in many college courses on China have fallen precipitously. 

As we recover from our “China fever,” our earlier idealization of the 
PRC is giving way to something more cynical. An advertisement in the 
New York Times Book Review for the memoirs of the first Time-Life 
correspondent in Beijing offers us “China without illusions.” It promises 
that the book will “get beyond the American infatuation with the ‘new’ 
China—past the carefully cultivated images of the Travel Service tours, 
the spellbound rhapsodies of the returned pilgrims” in its “search for the 
truth about China.”> The new image of China that is now emerging is 
stated most succinctly by the title given to an article in Harper’s by an 
American who recently returned from a year teaching English in Zheng- 
zhou: “China Stinks.’”* 

This reassessment of China is, on the whole, a welcome phe- 
nomenon. Many Americans are indeed beginning to move beyond ideal- 
ization to gain a more dispassionate and objective understanding of the 
PRC. And yet there is some reason for concern that the reassessment may 
yield a revised image of China that is, in its own way, nearly as one- 
sided, extreme, and distorted as the one it has replaced. ‘Ten years ago 
American travelers went “to China with love.”> Now, they return from 
China with disdain. And this may produce not a healthy realism about 
China, but rather a debilitating contempt. If so, our reevaluation of 
China may simply set the stage for another round of infatuation and eu- 
phoria a decade hence, again in the name of “clearing up misunderstand- 
ings” about China. 


Changing Images of China 


American images of China in the 1970s are to be found in a wide 
range of literature, from essays in the New York Times to articles in 
China Quarterly, and from scholarly volumes published by academic 
presses to commercial books aimed at much wider audiences. Some of 
these writings were trip reports, produced by the delegations and indi- 
vidual travelers who visited China in the first years after the “ping-pong 
diplomacy” of 1971.6 Others represented the attempts of prominent 
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American and European China specialists to explain the ideals, goals, 
and policies of the Cultural Revolution to a somewhat skeptical Western 
audience.’ Still others were efforts to summarize China’s model of so- 
cloeconomic modernization and to assess its applicability to other devel- 
oping countries.® 

This diverse literature presented no single interpretation of the 
PRC. Some authors were highly critical of the Cultural Revolution; oth- 
ers were guarded.” But the most prevalent view was highly positive—so 
much so, in fact, that it constituted a virtual celebration of the goals, pro- 
grams, and accomplishments of China and its people under Communist 
rule. 

The current reappraisal of China is also reflected in a broad spec- 
trum of writings, which began to appear after the death of Mao Zedong 
and the purge of the Gang of Four in the fall of 1976. There has been a 
renewed attention to human rights in China, as shown by Peter Moody’s 
scholarly analysis of the suppression of political dissent, the major exposé 
of political imprisonment in China compiled by Amnesty International, 
and Susan Shirk’s recommendation that U.S. policy towards the PRC 
take into account Beijing’s violation of basic civil and political rights.!° 
There have been careful efforts to measure the performance and effective- 
ness of China’s socioeconomic system and to compare them with the rec- 
ord of other Asian developing countries.'! And, above all, there have been 
the new first-hand accounts, some by short-term visitors, but mostly by 
the journalists, scholars, and teachers who were now able to spend a year 
or two in China.!? 

Once again, these books and articles reached divergent conclusions 
about contemporary Chinese politics and economics. But the dominant 
mood has been one of disappointment and disillusionment—-a discovery 
that China did not achieve all that had been claimed for it in the 1970s 
and a realization that the Chinese social order is seriously flawed. If 
Americans concluded in the 1970s that Communism had succeeded in 
China, the most common judgment in the early 1980s is that Commu- 
nism has failed—and failed rather badly. 

The differences between euphoria of the 1970s and the cynicism of 
the 1980s can, in my judgment, be summarized under five different head- 
ings. 

First, in the 1970s China was described as an egalitarian society that 
had provided an adequate standard of living for all its people. Under a 
Communist system shaped by Maoist values, the Chinese were said to 
have virtually eliminated the economic differences between leaders and 
led, between skilled and unskilled workers, and between cities and coun- 
tryside that marred the record of countries that had followed either the 
capitalist or Stalinist roads of development. By requiring physical labor 
and military training for everyone and by encouraging popular participa- 
tion in politics and administration, the Party was ensuring that each cit- 
izen—whether cadre or peasant, worker or intellectual—-would have an 
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equal role to play in China’s socialist society. At the same time, the basic 
necessities of life—food, medical care, education, shelter—were provided 
at minimal charge and in adequate amounts to every citizen. There were, 
according to these accounts, no slums, no beggars, no hunger, no crime, 
and no flies in the new China. 

More recently, however, Americans have rediscovered the fact that 
some Chinese earn more than others and that virtually every walk of life 
has been organized around a complex graduated salary scale. We have 
learned that there is a serious disparity in incomes between rural and 
urban areas, and an even wider gap between the most advanced agri- 
cultural regions and the poorest communes.!? We have seen the arrogance 
and disdain with which Han officials treat members of China’s national 
minorities.'* We have begun to write about inflation, unemployment, and 
inefficiency in the Chinese economy. And, above all, we have come to 
realize that the Chinese themselves see enormous differences in social and 
economic status between workers and technicians, and between peasants 
and any type of urban resident. 

As a second theme, China was described in the 1970s as a participa- 
tory and populist society. In most other modern societies, both capitalist 
and Communist, politics had become enmeshed in bureaucratic routine, 
and officials had become alienated and detached from the people they led. 
China was seen as an important exception to this general trend. With the 
Cultural Revolution, the Chinese Communists were attempting to find 
ways of reviving direct contact between leaders and led, exercising popu- 
lar control over the bureaucracy, promoting direct mass involvement in 
decision making, and thus preventing the formation of the “new class” of 
bureaucrats that Djilas had identified as one of the major flaws of mature 
Communism. 

Few Americans went so far as the Japanese Sinologist Atsuyoshi 
Niijima, who wrote on a visit to China in 1968 that “I could literally 
hear my heart pounding. Right here, I thought, I was witnessing a com- 
mune state—the state withering away.”'? But many Americans did see 
the May 7th cadre schools, revolutionary committees, and the “three-in- 
one combinations” as ways of bridging the gap between elites and masses 
and of ensuring direct popular participation in politics. Many of us took 
seriously the idea that, during the Cultural Revolution, the ordinary peo- 
ple of China were selflessly concerned with ultimate political goals and 
actively involved in setting state policies. As one political scientist put it, 
China had created “flexible institutions which are responsive to popular 
interests, encourage direct mass participation, and are capable of control- 
ling development on the basis of values meaningfully determined by the 
people.’’!¢ 

In our reassessment, in contrast, we have begun to emphasize the 
underlying elitism of the Chinese political system: the enormous gaps in 
status and power between officials and the public, the chronic use of petty 
corruption and personal connections to obtain favors from the bureau- 
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cracy, the perquisites—better food, housing, resorts, and so on—available 
to high ranking cadres, and the attempts by officiais to pass on their priv- 
ileged positions to their children.'”? In Fox Butterfield’s words, “In purely 
monetary terms, it is true, the Communists still maintain the appearance 
of their old egalitarianism. All salaries are limited. But money by itself is 
not a good measure; the real differences are the hidden privileges, pre- 
rogatives, and perquisites that go with political status: the better housing, 
the chauffeur-driven cars, the special food stores, and the ability to travel. 
It seemed to me that the Chinese obsession with rank is at least as blatant 
as the snobbery of New York debutante society.’ 

Moreover, we have begun to write not of a flexible administrative 
structure operating on the basis of direct contact between cadres and “the 
masses,” but rather of an inflexible and cumbersome bureaucracy. James 
Kenneson, for example, has described it this way: “The leader (of each 
basic-level unit) is responsible, fiscally and ideologically, to a vast hier- 
archy of officials towering over him all the way to Peking, each level fur- 
ther removed from the realities at the bottom, each level afraid to take 
problems to a higher level for fear of being criticized for not solving them 
themselves, yet also terrified of making a wrong decision. This structure 
is as unwieldy as a medieval assault tower, and results in a tremendous 
cost in efficiency and time.”!? Butterfield makes the same point even more 
succinctly: in China, he writes, “avoiding responsibility has been raised to 
a national art form.”° 

Third, the accounts of the 1970s often depicted China as a highly 
committed and virtuous nation, populated by some eight hundred million 
new socialist men and women. The Cultural Revolution was described as 
China’s way of preventing the alienation and anomie that characterized 
other modernizing societies. By requiring regular political study, the 
Communist Party was said to be building dedication and commitment to 
a common set of political goals and values. By rejecting the selfish ten- 
dency to seek material gain for oneself or one’s family, it was promoting 
service and sacrifice to the society at large. 

Thus, American visitors saw in China a sense of harmony and unity, 
vigor, and dedication, which they contrasted with the elitism, competitive- 
ness, and moral uncertainty of their own society. James Reston of the 
New York Times likened the spirit of China to that of the American fron- 
tier in the 19th century.*! The Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 
wrote that their most vivid impression was one of “vitality—the enthusi- 
asm, the humor, and the tremendous commitment of her people to this 
new China.”?? And one of Shirley MacLaine’s traveling companions put 
it this way: “It’s just that in China I see all these people working as one 
person. They’re so selfless, and it defies everything I’ve ever known, per- 
sonally or in business. It’s heavy, you know? .. . If I could stop thinking 
about myself, I could function better.””° 

The current reappraisal is altering this image of China as a nation of 
new socialist men and women. Chinese leaders today are described not as 
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committed statesmen, but rather as politicians who are interested only in 
their own personal power and that of their factions, and in whose hands 
policy options and matters of state become merely rhetorical symbols that 
can be manipulated to further those ends.2* The Chinese people them- 
selves, far from being described as vital and committed, are now depicted 
as apathetic and cynical. In one account of life in China, physical exer- 
cises are done in a “comically desultory fashion,” political study is “re- 
garded with almost universal dread,” and “getting a soft job and doing as 
little as possible are the universal ambitions.” 

Indeed, Fox Butterfield has gone so far as to suggest that “the ubiq- 
uity and intensity of the control apparatus have generated tremendous 
psychological pressures on the Chinese, creating mental strains that few 
Westerners can imagine.” In the old image of China, everyone was happy 
and at ease; now, we are told of a society in which a significant segment of 
the population suffers from “nervous tension, depression, and anxiety.” 

Fourth, in the 1970s many Americans used the most glowing terms 
to describe both Mao Zedong and the Cultural Revolution he led. Mao 
was depicted as a Chinese philosopher-king: a poet, statesman, strategist, 
and sage who was grappling with some of the most profound social and 
moral issues of modern times. Writing a scholarly obituary of Mao in 
1976, Michel Oksenberg compared the Chairman to Thomas Jefferson, 
Winston Churchill, Charles deGaulle, and Franklin Roosevelt. At about 
the same time, Edward Friedman argued that “by the example of his 
struggle, [Mao] communicates the vigor of hope, the vitality of possibility, 
the vision of justice. . . . Had he lived longer, he probably would have 
pioneered yet brighter trails on steeper mountains.”’ 

The Cultural Revolution, in turn, was described as the most impor- 
tant and innovative example of Mao’s concern with the pursuit of 
egalitarian, populist, and communitarian ideals in the course of economic 
modernization. As I have argued elsewhere, through most of the 1970s 
the prevailing interpretation was that the Cultural Revolution was moti- 
vated by Mao’s inspiring vision of a fair and just society, that its pro- 
grams were effective measures for achieving this vision, and that its 
human and economic costs were both necessary and tolerable.”* If the 
Cultural Revolution had a shortcoming, it was merely that it had not 
completely realized its ambitious goals. One China specialist readily ad- 
mitted that “Mao’s assault did not succeed in totally eliminating priva- 
tism, self-interest, and elitism from Chinese society.” But, he immediately 
asked, “should Mao be condemned for trying?” 

Today, in contrast, Mao and the Cultural Revolution are described 
in very different terms. Writing in the New York Times Magazine, A. M. 
Rosenthal, executive editor of the newspaper, has described the late 
Chairman as a man “possessed of a lunatic destructiveness” and has lik- 
ened him not to democratic statesmen, but to Stalin, Hitler, and Pol Pot.*° 
In the later years of his life, Rosenthal tells us, “Mao destroyed the intel- 
lectuals, wiped out the universities and set China back, who knows, per- 
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haps twenty years, perhaps half a century. .. . The simple fact is that 
Mao’s fanaticism—and how painfully often we still underestimate the 
power of fanaticism, the connection between Stalin and Hitler and Mao 
and Jonestown—wrecked what there was of China’s economy.”»! 

The Cultural Revolution, once described as an innovative effort to 
create a new political order in China, is now portrayed as a period of 
“chaos and destruction” that produced “one of the worst totalitarian re- 
gimes the ancient land had ever seen.”?? One scholar who had earlier 
praised Mao’s intentions during the movement has more recently criti- 
cized the “abominations in the 1968 theory and practice of the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution left, of Maoism,” and has concluded that these 
abominations caused the “red banner” of Chinese Communism to be 
“colored with the spilled blood of so many innocents, heroes, and mar- 
tyrs.”°> Fox Butterfield has likened the Cultural Revolution to the Holo- 
caust and, in a careful assemblage of official Chinese accounts of the 
human costs of the movement, has estimated that 100 million people were 
“affected” and between 400,000 and 850,000 were killed during it.>4 

Finally, in the 1970s China was described as a model of so- . 
cioeconomic development—not only for other developing countries, but 
possibly even for the United States itself. Many scholars acknowledged 
the shortcomings of the PRC, and the difficulty of transferring the Chi- 
nese model elsewhere. But the common assumption was that, under Com- 
munist rule, China had achieved a record of accomplishment that made it 
worthy of at least selective emulation abroad. In Michel Oksenberg’s 
phrase, the latter half of the twentieth century had become “the post- 
Chinese revolutionary era,” in which the Chinese revolution would likely 
have a global impact comparable to that of the French Revolution of the 
late eighteenth century, or the Russian Revolution of the early twen- 
tieth.*° 

‘Today, scholars have begun a comparative reassessment of China’s 
social and economic performance, matching available information against 
stated goals and programs, and comparing Chinese achievements against 
those of other Asian countries. Nick Eberstadt’s series in the New York 
Review of Books, for example, has indicated that China had done a great 
deal in the promoting of education, literacy, nutrition, life span, equality, 
and women’s rights, but that its record placed it in the middle of the 
developing countries in Asia, rather than at the very top. The growing 
awareness of China’s actual socioeconomic record, when coupled with the 
increasing willingness of Chinese leaders to criticize their own economic 
system, has virtually ended the earlier discussions of the “Chinese 
model.” In Jan Prybyla’s words, “When the dust settled in early 1981, 
people stopped talking about the ‘Chinese model’ because the model had 
been largely dismantled . . . . Instead of ‘Is the Chinese developmental 
model transferable to other countries?’ the question now became: ‘What 
developmental model can the Chinese borrow to get them out of their 
bind?’ ”?36 
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One of the most striking features of the present reassessment of 
China is the degree to which the same phenomena are described in very 
different terms today than they were a decade ago. One obvious example 
is the treatment of poverty and backwardness in China. In the 1970s 
many observers acknowledged that China was still a poor, developing 
country. And yet, as Paul Hollander has pointed out, the prevailing inter- 
pretation was that this poverty was spiritually ennobling, since it meant 
that Chinese were not possessed by the wasteful and acquisitive consum- 
erism of the United States. Indeed, there was a common supposition that, 
in poverty, the Chinese might still have a higher “quality of life” than in 
the more industrial—but competitive and polluted—environment of the 
West. In Hollander’s words, China was “undeniably a poor nation, but 
its poverty was of an elevating, not debilitating, nature.”*’ Now, China’s 
poverty is simply debasing. Fox Butterfield has described, in graphic 
terms, the struggle among beggars over the scraps of food left in a restau- 
rant in Xian by a group of foreign tourists.’ James Kenneson describes 
daily life in China as “dull,” “barren,” “sparse,” and even “brutal.”° 

Consider a second example. Crossing the Chinese frontier at Lowu, 
between capitalist Hong Kong and communist Guangdong, has always 
been a good litmus test of our attitudes towards China. In her survey of 
the earliest reports by short-term visitors to China, Sheila Johnson noted 
that a contrast was usually drawn between the “large neat fields of the 
communes” in the PRC and the “messy villages and fields of Hong 
Kong’s New Territories.”*° The Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars 
described the “physical shock” they experienced at the transition from 
“noisy, pushy, and crowded Hong Kong” to “gentle” Guangzhou, where 
the people were “purposeful but relaxed’? and where there were “no 
raucous horns or street vendors shouting vainly for a sale.’*! Now, the 
same juxtaposition produces dramatically different reactions. To A. M. 
Rosenthal, Guangzhou seemed “shabby” while Hong Kong was “shin- 
ing”; to James Kenneson, the “dull and lusterless eyes” of the people of 
China were “such a contrast to the eyes of Hong Kong.” 

Or take the question of sexuality in China. In the mid-1970s, Joel 
Fort, a celebrity psychiatrist from San Francisco, could win ardent ap- 
plause from a student audience at Stanford by proclaiming that there was 
no rape or premarital sex in China and that this was so because Chinese 
youth, unlike their American counterparts, sublimated their libidinal en- 
ergies towards service to the nation. At about the same time, Shirley 
MacLaine and Norma Djerassi noted in their trip reports that, once ar- 
rived in China, they discovered they no longer needed makeup or de- 
odorant, for they had entered a society that, unlike the United States, was 
not obsessed with sex or personal appearance. 

‘Today, in contrast, China’s sexual mores are viewed from a totally 
different perspective. Now it is Chinese leaders, not Americans, who are 
said to be neurotic about sex. A. M. Rosenthal, for example, has noted 
with some dismay that a large proportion of the young women in a 
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Shanghai reformatory had been sent there for “having affairs with boys.” 
He has described Chinese celibacy as the result not of traditional culture 
or revolutionary values, but rather of a deliberate program of “desensual- 
ization” and “neuterization” undertaken by the Party itself. He has con- 
cluded: “It seems to me that leaders who try to desensualize their people, 
who try to make them as drab as possible, who find display of sexuality of 
any kind offensive, have problems of their own.” ® 

Finally, we now read very different descriptions of the city of Bei- 
jing. The Concerned Asian Scholars noted that they “must have seemed 
dazed, a little distracted” upon arriving in a city that they had been 
“reading about, talking about, and dreaming of for years” but had never 
visited. Recovering from their momentary bewilderment, however, they 
likened the city to one of the most beautiful of the European capitals: 
“Peking was lush, verdant—Paris, but with still wider boulevards and 
even more trees.” 

About nine years later, looking at the same broad boulevards that 
reminded the Concerned Asian Scholars of Paris, John Fraser of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail came to a very different conclusion: “Chang An 
Avenue, the main thoroughfare, and Tienanmen Square itself are dismal 
disappointments. The vast acres of pavement bordered by huge, ugly Sta- 
linist buildings seem designed to reduce human beings to miniscule pro- 
portions.” And he described the reaction of a Canadian diplomat upon 
first arriving in the city: “There was no downtown that the diplomat 
could recognize as such—no sense of the vitality and mystique that marks 
an exciting city. As his tour came to its harsh conclusion in ‘Tiananmen 
Square, he hunched lower and lower in the seat of the car. Finally, he 
looked around him and surveyed the interminable panorama. “This city 
sucks,’ he said.’ 


Changing Intellectual Assumptions 


It is not only our images and evaluations of China that have changed 
since the early 1970s. At an even more basic level, there has also been a 
significant transformation in many of the intellectual assumptions that we 
have brought to a description and analysis of the PRC. Let us consider 
three interrelated assumptions, prevalent in the 1970s, which are no 
longer commonly accepted: first, that Western values and norms were in- 
appropriate to an assessment of China; second, that this was because Chi- 
nese had fundamentally different aspirations than did Westerners; and 
third, that what really mattered about China was the worthy set of goals 
that its leaders were pursuing. 

In the 1970s many Americans assumed that we could correctly un- 
derstand China only if we suspended our own Western standards of 
moral and political judgment. In the past, the argument ran, we had mis- 
understood China largely because we had examined it with our own prej- 
udices and values, and had therefore ignored its achievements and 
exaggerated its shortcomings. Our blind fear of Communism—the result 
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of a Cold War mentality—had led us to ignore the fact that Chinese lead- 
ers sought to pursue societal goals that were every bit as respectable as 
those drawn from the liberal Western heritage. 

Accordingly, the time had allegedly come for a sympathetic under- 
standing of China, on China’s own terms. As Paul Hollander has charac- 
terized it, the analytical task of the 1970s was to “dispel misinformation, 
lay to rest hostile stereotypes, clear up misunderstandings, ‘break through 
the walls of ignorance,’ and correct misconceptions.’*° And to do so, in 
the words of an American China specialist, we had to begin “by examin- 
ing [and presumably rejecting] our own assumptions and perspectives.’’4” 
In the place of such Western values as individual liberty, reward accord- 
ing to merit, and consumerism, we should apply the collectivist, egal- 
itarian, and ascetic values drawn from Maoist ideology. 

Today, in contrast, Americans seem more willing to apply their own 
values and principles to an assessment of China. In particular, Americans 
feel justified in asking hard questions about the state of individual liberty 
and human rights in China, even though the Chinese leadership itself 
continues to deny the applicability of such “bourgeois” concepts to their 
own country. Accordingly, much of the new assessment of China has 
focused on the absence of the right to dissent, the right to individual jus- 
tice, and the right to privacy. We now emphasize the extent to which the 
state places tight restrictions on the dissemination of information, per- 
sonal mobility, and political protest.** We have started to question a legal 
and administrative system that distributes both benefits and punishment 
on the basis of a person’s class background or political behavior, rather 
than on the basis of individual merit.4? We have begun to pay greater 
attention to the range of activities that are monitored and controlled by an 
individual’s place of work, and by his residential committee, under a sys- 
tem that “institutionalizes every neighborhood snoop in the country.”5? 
When subjected to these new standards of evaluation, China has suddenly 
seemed much less praiseworthy than it did ten years ago, when the only 
relevant yardsticks were believed to be the Maoist values that China’s 
leaders themselves would find acceptable. 

A second, and related, assumption was that the Chinese are different 
from the rest of us and thus care about very different things than we do. 
(To a degree, this supposition is embodied in the very title of the China 
Council’s survey of Chinese culture and society, The China Differ- 
ence. )°! In fact, there were two variants of this argument. The first, more 
general version was that poor people such as those in China care only 
about economic values and are not particularly concerned with such 
things as liberty, or even justice. The more specific version was that Chi- 
nese, perhaps more than people in other developing lands, had no tradi- 
tion of democracy or privacy or liberty or individualism, and therefore 
that the violations of such values in the PRC were of little consequence. 
Either way, since the Chinese were seen to be different from Americans, 
it was easy for American intellectuals to maintain their enthusiasm for a 
political system in which few would have wanted to live themselves. 
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‘Today, in contrast, we have begun to ask whether Chinese are really 
that different from Americans. Susan Shirk, for example, was one of the 
first to reject the notion that Chinese do not value individual liberty as 
much as Americans. “Whatever the impact of cultural preferences on 
contemporary policy choices,” she has written, “it is not only pre- 
sumptuous but also incorrect to assume that the Chinese do not care 
about individual rights.”°? Addressing the same issue, John Fraser has 
complained that “I had been warned by all the experts to assimilate the 
enormous differences and cultural contrasts between ourselves and the 
Chinese people before attempting to find any common ground. I now 
know this was exactly wrong, and that the reverse was the correct order: 
the ties that bind us all together mean more than any barriers.”°? 

Third, in the 1970s we assumed that China should be evaluated pri- 
marily by reference to the worthy goals that its leaders were avowedly 
pursuing. We often tended to assume that the idealistic policy pronounce- 
ments of the Chinese leadership were instantly translated into social and 
political reality: that if Chinese leaders said that “women hold up half the 
sky,” then Chinese women had achieved full equality with men; or that if 
they were trying to make officials accountable to the “masses,” then they 
must actually have done so. Moreover, we also allowed those ends to jus- 
tify the means that were used to pursue them. In looking at the Cultural 
Revolution, for example, we tended to dismiss the violence and chaos as 
incidental and unimportant in comparison with the noble values that the 
movement was designed to achieve. We confused, in other words, policy 
with performance, and intentions with outcomes, even though we care- 
fully made such distinctions when we criticized our own society. 

Today, in contrast, we tend to discount official policy statements as 
rhetoric and insist on looking at China’s actual social, economic, and po- 
litical performance before reaching any judgments about the PRC. And 
we no longer assume that the ends China’s leaders have chosen have justi- 
fied the means they have employed or that the “noble vision” of Mao and 
his followers warranted virtually any sacrifice demanded in its pursuit. 
To the contrary, many of the observers currently writing about China 
have quite clearly concluded that the accomplishments, whatever they 
were, were not worth the price. As A. M. Rosenthal puts it, “[I]t is nei- 
ther rational nor compassionate to look at what the Chinese Communist 
system did accomplish—in health, literacy, life expectancy, cleanliness— 
and say, yes, this was worth the millions of lives lost, the prison camps, 
the prison state, the war against China’s brain, spirit and intellect, that it 
could never have been achieved at a lesser price.””>* 


Towards an Explanation of the Reappraisal 


Why has there been such a striking reassessment of China over the 
last several years? The more critical images of China are only partly the 
result of changes in China itself. Perhaps more important, they are also 
the consequences of changes in the political and intellectual climate in the 
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United States, changes in the role that China plays in American foreign 
policy, and changes in the terms under which Westerners are able to visit 
the PRC. 

As Merle Goldman has argued, in some ways our earlier euphoria 
about China “may have had more to do with American politics than with 
Chinese politics.”°> It was directly related to America’s own “cultural 
revolution” in the late 1960s and early 1970s—-a period of intellectual 
and political ferment that grew out of the civil rights and anti-war move- 
ments. Reflected in everything from popular music to scholarly writing, 
the principal theme of this period was intense criticism, and often out- 
right rejection, of the American socio-political order and the principles on 
which it was based, including capitalism, competition, individualism, and 
material progress. Many Americans came to doubt whether their own 
society brought a better life, or, if so, at what cost. 

The ideological assumptions prevalent in the United States in those 
years affected our attitudes towards China in a number of ways. For 
those who rejected the political values underlying the American socio- 
political order, there was a corresponding predisposition to favor societies, 
like China, that were organized around the opposite principles—that 
promoted socialism rather than capitalism, harmony over competition, 
collectivism over individualism, and egalitarianism over modernization. 

To those who questioned, but did not quite reject, Western liberal 
values, the process was somewhat more subtle. The assumption was that 
it would be a kind of intellectual imperialism to criticize China for adopt- 
ing a different set of values than the United States and that China’s path 
was just as morally justified as our own. A society organized around col- 
lective principles, in this analysis, was just as good as one based upon 
individualism. Moreover, such a society might choose to pursue such 
things as liberty and justice at levels of social analysis other than the 
individual. Accordingly, when China “stood up” internationally in the 
early 1950s it was achieving liberty for the nation if not for every citizen; 
and when it allocated services and life chances according to a person’s 
family background it was promoting justice for social classes, if not for 
the individuals of which those classes were composed. 

Most generally, the crisis of intellectual confidence in the United 
States made it difficult to make relative moral judgments. Even if China 
irrefutably fell short in such areas as individual liberty or individual jus- 
tice, that was not sufficient grounds for moral criticism. Since the United 
States was not perfect either, the argument ran, Americans had no right 
to criticize China’s shortcomings until they had eliminated their own. Ac- 
cording to this state of mind--what Paul Hollander has called the “who- 
are-we-to-lecture-others attitude’’—-a society that violated human rights 
slightly was no better than one that violated them egregiously.°° 

One important reason for the reassessment of China, then, has been 
the recent change of intellectual climate in the United States. If the eu- 
phoria about China in the 1970s was closely related to the criticism or 
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rejection of liberal Western values by many American intellectuals, to- 
day’s disillusionment with the People’s Republic has been reinforced by 
the relegitimation of those same social and political values. Whether one 
looks at the liberals’ promotion of human rights or the neo-conservatives’ 
criticism of totalitarianism, it seems clear that, across the political spec- 
trum, American intellectuals have renewed their faith in such “bour- 
geois” values as individual liberty, privacy, and justice. Moreover, as we 
have seen, it is now considered appropriate, as was not the case ten years 
ago, to apply these values to an appraisal of China. In the 1970s, we were 
reluctant to criticize a collectivist society for its neglect of individual lib- 
erty. ‘Today, in contrast, A. M. Rosenthal has concluded that what is 
wrong with China is its disregard of precisely this value: “There simply 
is nothing more important [about any political system] than how people 
are governed and whether under freedom, and whether freedom 
counts... .”°7 

The international political context has also affected American atti- 
tudes towards China. As several scholars have already noted, much of the 
American idealization of China in the 1970s was related to tne opposition 
to the war in Vietnam and to the euphoria surrounding the Sino-Ameri- 
can rapprochement. To a large degree, it is important to recall, the official 
American rationale for U. S. involvement in the Vietnam conflict was to 
turn back a tide of “people’s wars” and “national liberation movements” 
sponsored by Beijing. If the war was wrong, as so many Americans came 
to believe, then that rationale had to be discredited. And one way of doing 
so was to show that China was no enemy of the United States, but rather 
a peaceful country, understandably resentful of American attempts at iso- 
lation, preoccupied with its own internal affairs, and trying to build a just 
and fair society. Calls for a new understanding of China, in other words, 
were integrally linked to a criticism of American conduct in the Vietnam 
war.°® 

Moreover, once the Nixon initiatives toward Beijing began to bear 
fruit, through ping-pong diplomacy, the secret Kissinger trip of July 
1971, and then the President’s own visit in February 1972, the usual logic 
of detente began to apply: if the United States and China could find com- 
mon ground on international issues, then the Chinese must not be our 
adversaries. And if they were not our adversaries, then their socio-politi- 
cal system must not be so bad either. Indeed, the logic ran, China and the 
United States (and Vietnam and the United States, for that matter) had 
become enemies only because, out of fear and ignorance, we condemned 
anything that called itself Communist, without realizing that the Chinese 
were as eager for peace, modernization, and social justice as we were. 

Now that we have withdrawn from Vietnam, played our “China 
card” against the Soviet Union, and normalized our relations with Bei- 
jing, the anti-war rationale and the logic of detente have lost their force as 
determinants of our attitudes toward the PRC. Today, in fact, we are 
discovering the limits on our relationship with Beijing in a variety of 
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areas: the limits on forging further security ties with China, the limits of 
Beijing’s flexibility on the Taiwan issue, the limits to Sino-American 
trade, the limits on scholarly exchanges with the PRC, and the limits of 
China’s alignment with the United States on a variety of other interna- 
tional issues. And having discovered these international limits, we now 
feel freer to address the limits, so to speak, of Beijing’s domestic perfor- 
mance: the limits on individual rights, on bureaucratic efficiency, on eco- 
nomic modernization, and so forth. If, as I believe to be the case, our 
attitudes towards another society are closely correlated with the state of 
our official relations with the government of that society, then the 
emergent tensions in Sino-American relations over the past two years can 
help explain the second look that we are taking at Chinese domestic af- 
fairs. 

Third, we must also remember the sources and experiences that 
shaped the American reassessment of China in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. At the height of the Cultural Revolution, China was closed to most 
foreigners, and virtually all Americans. Information about the movement 
came almost exclusively from the official press and from Red Guard 
newspapers and wallposters, all of which stressed the noble aims and 
lofty accomplishments of the Cultural Revolution. The tenets of Maoist 
doctrine—self-reliance, selflessness, egalitarianism, populism, and so 
forth—were expressed with an enthusiasm and self-confidence that dis- 
couraged skepticism and encouraged uncritical acceptance. In contrast, 
refugee accounts that exposed the darker side of China’s society and poli- 
tics were often rejected as biased and unrepresentative.°*” 

Once the Cultural Revolution began to subside, China opened its 
doors to the outside world—but only part way. ‘Travel was restricted to 
short-term escorted visits, under a program of what can be described as 
“revolutionary tourism.” Visitors to China were organized not into tour 
groups but into “delegations”; they were not allowed to wander freely 
around the country but were confined to a fixed itinerary; and they were 
taken not only to cultural monuments such as the Great Wall and the 
Ming ‘Tombs, but also to a wide range of grass-roots Chinese institutions 
for “briefings” on contemporary Chinese society. 

In his Political Pilgrims, Paul Hollander has written an extremely 
useful summary of the “techniques of hospitality” employed by the Chi- 
nese (and the Russians before them) as part of revolutionary tourism. 
Occasionally, these techniques included outright misrepresentation and 
distortion. More commonly, however, travelers to China were simply 
flattered by being introduced to leading Chinese officials; given oppor- 
tunities to meet and talk with “ordinary” Chinese workers, peasants, and 
students; ministered to by warm and friendly guides who showed a gen- 
uine concern for their comfort and well-being; treated to the best hotels 
and meals that China had to offer; asked for their understanding of 
China’s shortcomings and their suggestions as how China might over- 
come them; insulated from any evidence of the worst poverty in the coun- 
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try; and kept busy from dawn to dusk with a program that was both 
interesting and varied. Such techniques were able to hide many of 
China’s defects—-bureaucratic inefficiency, lack of personal liberty, lack 
of privacy, and the like—while displaying the country’s accomplishments 
to greatest advantage. 

“Revolutionary tourism” had two additional advantages. Because 
visitors were treated as guests, rather than simply as commercial tour- 
ists—indeed, because their travel expenses were frequently paid for or 
subsidized by the Chinese—they often felt it would be rude if they re- 
turned home with too harsh an account of what they had seen. As Merle 
Goldman has put it, “Since we were guests of the Chinese, we would be 
considered impolite if we were critical.”®' Second, it was widely believed 
that the Chinese were likely to deny visas to foreigners who said “un- 
friendly” things about the country. To preserve their welcome in China, 
some visitors were noticeably more reticent about China’s shortcomings 
in public than they were in private conversation. 

Today, in contrast, the ways in which Americans can visit China are 
also undergoing a major change. Like other foreigners, we now go to 
China to conduct some kind of business—be it teaching, research, jour- 
nalism, diplomacy, or commerce—and stay there for longer periods of 
time. We are becoming long-term residents, rather than revolutionary 
tourists. And, as such, we are beginning to see features of China that 
revolutionary tourism usually obscured. 

At first, the long-term visitor may react to China with much the 
same, romantic attachment as the short-term visitor of the early 1970s. 
John Fraser, for example, admits that he “succumbed to Sinophilia” for 
about a year before becoming disillusioned with the PRC. “I confused 
love of the people with love of the system, accepting all the frustrations 
imposed to divide foreigners and Chinese people with equilibrium, while 
studiously ignoring certain troubling little details that emerged every now 
and then.’’®* Gradually, however, the “techniques of hospitality” begin to 
break down, and China begins to present a much less favorable face to the 
long-term foreign resident. 

To begin with, the visitors gradually become aware of the impos- 
sibility for informal conversation and friendship with Chinese. This diffi- 
culty was not. readily apparent under the program of “revolutionary 
tourism,” which uniformly provided, as we have already noted, an abun- 
dance of opportunity for contact with “ordinary” Chinese in visits to fac- 
tories, universities, and communes. Although these exchanges were 
obviously quite formal occasions, the visitors’ inability to move beyond 
them to strike up more personal and informal relations could readily be 
attributed simply to shortages of time. Moreover, the Travel Service or 
Friendship Association guides made a special effort to have informal con- 
versations with each visitor, thus producing a sense of intimacy that sug- 
gested that true friendships were possible. 

The longer-term visitor, however, is neither scheduled so tightly nor 
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enveloped so completely by his hosts. With more free time available, he 
wants to have contacts with a wider range of Chinese and pursue deeper 
friendships with the Chinese with whom he works. And here, the re- 
strictions on contacts between Chinese and foreigners begin to grate: the 
isolation in a “foreign ghetto,” the obstacles to inviting Chinese to his 
home for a family meal, the difficulties in being invited by Chinese to 
their homes for an informal conversation. During more liberal periods, 
such as late 1978 and early 1979, these restraints were loosened and 
friendships between foreigners and Chinese did form. Even so, as Fraser 
puts it, “each consummated friendship was an act of conspicuous cour- 
age’’—and became an act of foolhardiness once the regime decided to dis- 
courage such friendships a few months later. 

What is more, the foreigner with business to conduct—-and a pro- 
tracted period of time in which to pursue it—-becomes more frustrated 
with bureaucratic delay and inefficiency than the short-term visitor. Un- 
der revolutionary tourism, or even its more recent commercial variant, the 
visitor is essentially following the Travel Service’s agenda, which is usu- 
ally implemented with efficiency and dispatch. Few tourists request major 
changes in the itinerary, but if they do, the Travel Service’s failure to 
comply can again be attributed to the short notice given. The longer-term 
teacher, businessman, or journalist, in contrast, has his own goals and 
priorities in China and becomes indignant when the Chinese do not ac- 
commodate him readily. It is not surprising, therefore, that longer-term 
visitors of the late 1970s and early 1980s have commented on bureau- 
cratic inefficiency much more frequently than did the short-term tourists 
of a decade ago. 

The problems with long-term stays in China are exacerbated when 
visitors come with unrealistic expectations to begin with. James Kenne- 
son, for example, acknowledges that he went to China ready to be im- 
pressed: “We went to China half wanting to find a place to live till we 
died. We went with hoping minds, not just open ones. ...” Kenneson’s 
faith in humanity, it would seem, had come to rest entirely on the quality 
of life in China. And when reality began to shatter these naive expecta- 
tions, its impact was devastating: “Whatever we had of faith in human 
nature or of hope for.a humane future is far, far dimmer now. Our lives 
have been ripped raggedly in half.’’® 

Finally, of course, we must consider whether our changing evalua- 
tion has been caused by a changing China. It certainly has—but in a 
rather paradoxical way. If anything, China has actually changed for the 
better since the purge of the Gang of Four. There is somewhat more 
liberty, more justice, more dissent, more stability, and slightly higher 
standards of living. And yet, despite these improvements, the American 
image of China has, by and large, changed for the worse. 

This paradox can quite easily be explained by the rise of dissent and 
self-criticism in China since the death of Mao Zedong. To begin with, 
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Chinese leaders themselves are now criticizing the irrationalities, ineffi- 
ciencies, and injustices of their own system. Indeed, in few other coun- 
tries—except perhaps the United States in the 1960s—have political 
leaders moved so quickly and so completely from self-admiration to self- 
flagellation as in post-Mao China. China’s new leaders have criticized 
virtually all the “new-born things” that Western observers praised during 
the Cultural Revolution decade: the idea that a new elite could emerge 
within the Party, the need for rustification of cadres and intellectuals, the 
denigration of individual incentives, the establishment of rural small-scale 
industry and cellular economic systems, and so forth. Even while continu- 
ing to call for Party leadership and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
they have criticized the absence of democracy, legality, and cultural 
creativity in their own country. And they have begun to acknowledge the 
rigidities and waste of their own centrally planned economy. 

Even more, as controls on political expression have been relaxed, 
protest and dissent have emerged as significant and visible features of 
Chinese political life. The April 5th movement of 1976, Democracy Wall 
of late 1978, and the “Beijing Spring” of 1979—all these have had a 
dramatic impact on American images of China. For one thing, they pro- 
vided irrefutable evidence that the Chinese people—contrary to the con- 
ventional wisdom of the early and mid-1970s—do in fact value such | 
things as individual liberty and political freedom. ‘They also suggested 
that some Chinese see liberal democracy, as practiced in the United 
States, as an appropriate institutional model for China. Most important 
of all, the ultimate suppression of all three movements underscored the 
severe limits on sustained dissent in China and the inability or unwilling- 
ness of Chinese leaders to undertake any fundamental liberalization. To a 
large degree, these movements created a kind of “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations’ among Western observers—the hope that China might finally 
be moving in the direction of greater political freedom for its people. The 
suppression of the April 5th movement shattered those expectations and 
produced a profound disenchantment in the West with the Chinese politi- 
cal system. 

China’s own self-criticism—by Party leaders and young dissidents 
alike—has had a searing impact on the West. It has made it much easier 
for Americans to write unflattering accounts of China and, conversely, 
more difficult to write favorable ones. Paul Hollander has noted the sim- 
ilarities between the reassessment of China in the 1980s and a compara- 
ble reappraisal of the Soviet Union in the 1950s: “As in the Soviet Union, 
the self-delegitimation of the regime—its admission that many of its ear- 
lier policies were incorrect, and many of its earlier leaders were vicious 
and incompetent—changed the climate of opinion in the West. As Adam 
Ulam noted with reference to the Soviet Union, once the facade of total 
self-assurance and uncritical self-adulation began to crumble, the recep- 
tivity of Western intellectuals diminished.” 
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What is more, the economic, political, and intellectual liberalization 
that have occurred in China since 1976 have made the PRC resemble an 
authoritarian regime more than a totalitarian one. And, as a general 
principle, American intellectuals tend to admire totalitarian systems 
much more than they do authoritarian ones.®’ In totalitarian systems, in- 
justices are more completely hidden and dissent is more thoroughly sup- 
pressed, thus making it appear that there are more widespread violations 
of human rights in authoritarian systems than in totalitarian ones. In 
totalitarian systems, moreover, those violations of human rights are justi- 
fied by an all-embracing ideology, which purports to explain why indi- 
vidual liberty and economic welfare must be sacrificed to higher ends. 
Authoritarian systems, in contrast, lack such consummatory political val- 
ues and thus the self-assurance of totalitarian regimes. As a result, many 
intellectuals often see less merit in the bureaucratic stability of the au- 
thoritarian system than in the revolutionary mobilization of the total- 
itarian regime. 


Towards an Assessment of the Reassessment 


What is one to make of the reassessment of China that is now occur- 
ring in the United States? On balance, it is a welcome and long overdue 
phenomenon: a process that is stripping away much of our self-delusion 
about the PRC and enabling us, as Donald Zagoria urged us seven years 
ago, to see “China by daylight.”°* We are beginning to distinguish goals 
from achievements, rhetoric from reality, and programs from outcomes. 
We are also beginning to regain our confidence that some of our own 
values can, when sensitively applied, serve as fair and appropriate yard- 
sticks for evaluating the performance of the PRC. Indeed, perhaps the 
most appropriate criticism of this reevaluation of China is that it did not 
take place much sooner. 

At its best, this reassessment is producing works that measure 
China’s accomplishments and shortcomings accurately and place them in 
a comparative perspective. Nick Eberstadt’s work on economic and social 
welfare in China, for example, is a careful and persuasive attempt to 
assess the levels of nutrition, education, literacy, and equality achieved by 
the Chinese, and to compare them with the levels attained elsewhere in 
the Third World. China’s performance, by these standards, is respectable, 
but not extraordinary. It does not, Eberstadt concludes, warrant the 
adulation that it received in the mid-1970s.° 

Some of the journalistic accounts are also extremely valuable. Fox 
Butterfield’s recent book on China combines anecdotes of daily life in 
China with the author’s own analysis of Chinese politics, society, and 
economics. Butterfield interlaces his description of China with compari- 
sons to Taiwan and the United States. And, while generally critical of the 
performance of the Communist Party, he offers a relatively balanced as- 
sessment of China’s successes and failures.’° 
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But when the reassessment is performed by less skillful, and less 
objective, hands than Eberstadt’s or Butterfield’s, there is the danger that 
we may replace one set of illusions with another that, while less per- 
nicious, is only slightly more accurate. For, to a disturbing degree, there 
are similarities between the current reappraisal of China and the original 
romanticization of the PRC in the 1970s. 

First, there remains a persistent tendency to make sweeping moral 
judgments about China. In the 1970s we looked at smiling faces and 
clean streets and pronounced China wonderful; today we discover pov- 
erty, inefficiency, and political constraints and conclude that “China 
stinks.” In neither period have we been content merely to describe China; 
there is something about the country that compels us to evaluate it as 
well. And when we do so, we are prone to reach absolute and simplistic 
conclusions. We appear unable.to see China as a complex society, in 
which some features are worthy of approval and others demand criticism. 

‘To a large degree, in fact, China is being used as a scapegoat for our 
own misconceptions. James Kenneson, for example, has concluded that 
China was a vile and brutal place largely because he had gone there la- 
boring under the assumption that it was the last best hope for mankind. 
Fox Butterfield begins his book on China by pointing out that he had to 
“unlearn” some of the myths about the country that he carried with him 
to Beijing: the myths that China is an egalitarian society, that Mao was 
able to create a new socialist man, and that the Party has desiroyed tradi- 
tion and revolutionized Chinese society. What is being reassessed and dis- 
credited in these accounts is less China itself than the delusions that we 
brought to China in the first place.” 

Second, there remains a conviction that the only way to remedy mis- 
understanding is to turn it on its head. In the 1970s, we believed that we 
had to present an image of an idealized China—a China without flaw or 
blemish—in order to clear up the unfavorable conceptions we had held 
about China in the past. As a result, we exaggerated Beijing’s accom- 
plishments, while either rationalizing, ignoring, or explaining away 
China’s shortcomings. As Merle Goldman has described the failure of 
American intellectuals to respond to the persecution of their Chinese 
counterparts during the Cultural Revolution: “We knew, but we didn’t 
want to believe.’’”? 

‘Today, many Americans also believe that they must argue that China 
has totally failed in order to correct the naiveté and euphoria of the Cul- 
tural Revolution decade. Where Cold War images were set right through 
idealization, idealization is being remedied through denigration. As a re- 
sult, we now discount many of the achievements of the PRC since 1949, 
including a reasonable rate of economic growth, a respectable record of 
providing basic human services to the largest population on earth, and an 
impressive degree of economic equality. 

Nor have we gotten over our perpetual romanticism about China. In 
both our euphoric and our pessimistic moods, we repeatedly express our 
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admiration and affection for the Chinese people. References to a writer’s 
“expansive love affair” with the Chinese, to their “natural ease” and 
“wisdom,” or to the “beauty and radiance that comes from good health, 
confidence, and pride” are just as likely to be found in writings of the 
early 1980s as in the early 1970s.” 

But when we pass beyond these sweeping characterizations of China 
and look more carefully at particular segments of the Chinese population, 
we tend to be more fickle. In our euphoria of a decade ago, as in similar 
periods in the past, we idealized the hard-working and honest common 
folk who toiled in the factories and tilled the fields: the “masses” of ordi- 
nary Chinese whose exploits and sacrifice filled the pages of People’s 
Daily and Beijing Review. The persecution of intellectuals, if not denied 
altogether, was described in the most euphemistic language, as in the 
Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars’ description of physical labor 
and thought reform in May 7th Cadre Schools as opportunities for a 
“revolutionary sabbatical.’”4 

In today’s more cynical climate, we have idealized not the worker or 
peasant, but the oppressed intellectual and the dissident of Democracy 
Wall. Many of the recent journalists’ accounts of China are, quite ex- 
plicitly, written from the viewpoint of the young Xidan protester. In con- 
trast, the ordinary peasant, who constitutes some 80% of China’s pop- 
ulation, plays little role in the recent reassessment of China. According to 
the index, for example, the word “peasant” appears exactly once in Si- 
mon Leys’ Chinese Shadows—and that one reference literally represents 
a casual aside within a parenthetical insertion.” 

Fourth, we still seem to be convinced that seeing is believing. In the 
1970s, when the door to China opened a bit, we assumed that the under- 
standing acquired by the short-term delegations was more accurate than 
that obtained through more painstaking but less direct research. One’s 
credentials for analyzing China rested, to a large degree, on how many 
times one had been there, for it was somehow better to have heard the 
Party line directly from a cadre at the Hangchow tea brigade than to have 
read it in Beijing Review. (I remember vividly the ease with which a 
young graduate student humiliated a senior Sinologist in the early 1970s 
simply by announcing that he had spent twenty-four hours in the North 
China city which the professor had spent half a career studying but had 
never visited.) As a result, the favorable images produced by “revolution- 
ary tourism” immediately became more credible than the less favorable 
ones produced by scholarship at a distance. 

Just as the short-term visitors of the early 1970s appeared unaware 
of how little they could learn about China in two weeks, so too do the 
longer-term sojourners of today seem unaware of obstacles that they face 
in their attempts to understand the People’s Republic. Even a twelve- 
month stay in China can introduce a foreigner to only a fraction of the 
country and its people. What is more, the constraints on the long-term 
visitor may produce a view of China that is as biased in its own way as 
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were the favorable images of the country generated by the intense hospi- 
tality of the organized tour. 

When travel to China was restricted to carefully controlled, meticu- 
lously organized guided tours, for example, we received glowing descrip- 
tions of the country. Now that Americans are able to stay longer but 
encounter the frustrations of dealing with a bureaucracy whose main 
purpose is something other than facilitating their particular enterprise, 
we suddenly hear that China is “inefficient” and “disorganized.”’ One 
suspects that, in both cases, one has learned more about the treatment of 
Westerners than about the average life of the ordmary Chinese. ‘The fact 
that China does not “work” for foreigners does not necessarily mean that 
it does not “work” for Chinese, just as China’s attractiveness to the early 
“revolutionary tourists” said little about the daily life of the ordinary 
Chinese. 

Moreover, even longer-term visitors are denied access to important 
segments of the Chinese population—to peasants, to middle-level cadres, 
to the military, or to leftists—and can forge real friendships with few 
others.’° And yet, the authors of the recent journalistic accounts of China 
have rarely acknowledged the resulting contradiction between their claim 
to have new insights on Chinese society, on the one hand, and their com- 
plaint that they can form few candid relationships with ordinary Chinese, 
on the other. They resent being isolated in their “foreign ghettoes” (a 
description of which is placed at the beginning of virtually all their 
books), and yet they insist that their experiences in Beijing have enabled 
them to delve deeply into the heart of daily Chinese life. 

Even so, the reevaluation of China is rapidly becoming the latest 
intellectual fad, expressed in the same self-righteous and self-satisfied 
tones as in the early 1970s. Once it was “in” to romanticize the PRC; 
now, it is equally chic to debunk it. The message may be completely dif- 
ferent, but the self-confidence of the messenger is virtually identical. In 
fact, it is often the same journals (and occasionally the very same people) 
that once glorified China that are now earnestly telling us that it’s time to 
cast aside the very illusions that they helped create. 

Now, as then, we are told to expect novel new insights about China. 
Once again, we are promised that we are about to hear “the truth” about 
the PRC and that this new image of China is going to surprise, even 
shock, us. As before, the villains of the piece are said to be an earlier 
generation of Western China watchers whose lack of objectivity produced 
only misunderstanding and illusion; and the heroes are the current breed 
of objective observers who are ripping down every ideological and institu- 
tional obstacle to.bring us the truth.” In the early 1970s, we were lucky 
to have a new wave of younger Sinologists who were rejecting the anti- 
Communist and anti-Chinese biases of their predecessors and gaining a 
sympathetic understanding of the People’s Republic. Today, we are 
equally fortunate that yet another group of analysts has been able to get 
over our earlier infatuation with Maoism, break through “China’s great 
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wall of silence,” and bring us the “uncensored stories and startling reve- 
lations” about the PRC.’® 

Finally, I am troubled by the degree to which, once again, we have 
fallen in line with official Chinese interpretations of their own society. 
When the Chinese said the Cultural Revolution was a good thing and 
that China had discovered a new path to economic development, most of 
us readily agreed. Now that they say Mao made mistakes and that the 
Chinese economy is inefficient, we agree with that judgment too. Where 
we once idolized Mao for his noble attempt to revolutionize China, now 
we wish Deng Xiaoping well in his valiant battle to liberalize it. 

Perhaps this is an innocent coincidence rather than a cause-and- 
effect relationship, but I would feel a lot better if, for once, Western ob- 
servers would say something about China that differs significantly from 
what the Chinese are saying about themselves. Like the Ming and the 
Tang before them, the Mao and the Deng dynasties have both had their 
own official court historians. There is little need for Westerners to per- 
form that task for them. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not disputing the enormous con- 
tributions that the reassessment of China has made to our understanding 
of the PRC. Least of all am I calling for more apologies for the Commu- 
nist Party. Rather, I am urging that, in our disillusionment with China, 
we avoid making the same mistakes that got us “illusioned”’ in. the first 
place. The answer to our uncritical acceptance of the official Chinese 
praise of the Cultural Revolution is not to accept, equally uncritically, the 
official condemnation. The remedy for fuzzy-minded idealism is not 
fuzzy-minded cynicism. Instead, we should strive for an independent, sys- 
tematic, and comparative assessment of China in all its contradictions and 
complexity. Only such an approach can help dampen the pendular 
swings between unwarranted admiration and excessive denigration that 
have marred American understanding of China in the past. 


Harry Harding is Associate Professor of Political Science, Stanford University. 
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BETWEEN THE STOOLS?: U.S. POLICY 
TOWARDS PAKISTAN DURING THE 
CARTER ADMINISTRATION 


Thomas Perry Thornton 


THE FOREIGN POLICY of President Carter’s administra- 
tion was shaped by two successive and conflicting trends. The first was 
concern with world order issues, overall optimism, and a belief that the 
competition with the Soviet Union was largely won. The second trend, 
dominated by events in the Horn of Africa and Southwest Asia, reflected 
a return to preoccupation with the Soviet competition and a concern that 
the future was by no means assured. Stanley Hoffman has presented a 
good overview of the course of the Carter foreign policy.' A close look at 
its manifestation in Pakistan, where more diverse American interests 
seem to intersect than anywhere else except for the United States’ imme- 
diate neighbors, provides a striking example of overall policy develop- 
ment and illustrates the difficulty of carrying on policy with a specific 
country when subjected to such countervailing pulls. 

When Carter assumed office in 1977, Pakistan loomed fairly small 
on the policy horizon. The importance it had enjoyed as a link in Dulles’ 
chain of containment had long since faded.* Pakistan’s geographic loca- 
tion was of dwindling interest to the United States since Iran had become 
the U.S. listening post and, along with Saudi Arabia, the principal sup- 
port of U.S. interests in West Asia. The United States was seeking to 
negotiate itself and the Soviets out of the Indian Ocean power race. 
Pakistan’s other key asset in its relations with the United States in the 
Nixon years had disappeared since Washington now had direct access to 
China. 

Yet Pakistan could not be treated as a negligible quantity in interna- 
tional affairs. It is a “small” nation only in comparison with its gigantic 
neighbors. In both Washington and Islamabad, there were lobbies that 
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hoped to resurrect the earlier bilateral relationship. Pakistan was of con- 
siderable importance to China and Saudi Arabia, and both of these key 
countries kept reminding the United States of this fact. Pakistan’s inter- 
national status as an independent actor had also grown over the previous 
decade as it developed a new network of relationships while still keeping 
the residual tie to the United States in place. Much of the effect of this 
effort had been squandered by the blunders of the 1965 and 1971 wars, 
but Bhutto had managed to regain lost ground by the mid-1970s and even 
seemed to be making some progress in overcoming that catastrophic blind 
spot of Pakistani policy—the relationship with India. 

Pakistan thus occupied a midpoint on the scale of American policy 
interest. It was not important enough to compel the United States to 
change its global priorities to fit Pakistani interests (as could, say, Japan), 
but Islamabad is better able than most other nations to parry American 
pressures. 

For a variety of reasons, Carter and his advisers were seen to be 
ambivalent or even hostile towards Pakistan. The gross misbehavior of 
Pakistan in East Bengal in 1971, and the alleged indifference of the 
Nixon and Ford administrations had been minor themes in the Carter 
campaign.’ Prime Minister Bhutto was not the kind of leader who would 
appeal most to the new American leadership, and his sympathetic rela- 
tionship with Secretary of State Henry Kissinger hardly endeared him to 
people who viewed Kissingerean politics as the work of the devil. For a 
variety of reasons, Carter and his National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski were mildly sympathetic towards India, an affinity that was 
given a marked boost when Morarji Desai replaced Indira Gandhi in 
March 1977 as Prime Minister and returned India to the sparse ranks of 
the functioning democracies. The problem was further compounded 
when Bhutto was ousted by a military coup in July 1979. Despite his 
faults, Bhutto had at least been a democratically elected leader—some- 
thing on which the Carter administration laid great weight. Thus the 
setting for the U.S.-Pakistani relationship was badly flawed from the be- 
ginning. 

In addition, both countries were developing strategic political con- 
cepts that still further downplayed the importance of the other. Opinion 
in Pakistan was increasingly disposed towards further downgrading of 
the U.S. tie as the price for closer relations with Pakistan’s preferred con- 
stituency in the Muslim and nonaligned worlds. The United States, for 
its part, sought to move even further away from a posture based on the 
anti-Soviet motives that had supplied the glue for the U.S.-Pakistani 
entente, and Brzezinski was propounding the thesis that the United 
States should identify its interests in the Third World with those of “re- 
gional influentials.”” In South Asian terms, that meant India. 

The creation of a North-South cluster on Brzezinski’s National Se- 
curity Council staff reflected a major effort by the new administration to 
put relations with the Third World on a new basis.* Of even greater 
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importance, at least symbolically, was the creation of a cluster charged 
with following “global issues.” As expected, organizational fixes of this 
type (which were not reflected within the traditional bureaucracy of the 
State Department) are a far cry from changes in the way a government 
conducts its policy. They did, however, reflect accurately the desire of 
Carter and those closest to him to develop a new style in American for- 
eign relationships, especially with the developing world. 

The creation of a “global issues” cluster on the White House staff 
also did not define just which issues are captured under this rubric. 
Global, as opposed to bilateral and regional considerations, have of course 
long been the principal determinant of American policy, and tradi- 
tionally, charges of “globalism” have been leveled by those who felt that 
the United States was excessively preoccupied with its competition with 
the Soviet Union and China. Certainly under any administration the 
global strategic balance and rivalry will be matters of acute importance; 
what was new in the Carter years was the definition of global issues as 
matters that were quite different in content. The Global Issues Cluster 
dealt with such “new” issues as human rights, arms sales, and nuclear 
non-proliferation, not U.S.-Soviet relations. 

These world order issues were those that appealed most to American 
critics of the older style of “globalism,” but they were and remain global 
in precisely the same sense as the more traditional geopolitics of Kissinger 
or Dulles. Both reflected the conviction that the United States has a 
unique mission to develop global policies that would shape its approach 
to other countries, overriding their national concerns or U.S. needs for 
bilateral relations with them. To demand that a country submit all of its 
nuclear facilities to international safeguards largely designed and pro- 
moted by the United States is no less intrusive and offending than to 
demand that the same country line up in denunciation of Soviet support 
of North Vietnamese aggression against the South. It does, however, tend 
to appeal to a different constituency—one that was heavily represented in 
the Carter administration. 

To make this observation is not to deny that one or the other of the 
two approaches may be politically or morally superior, or that the United 
States may be justified in taking a high-handed approach, given the re- 
sponsibilities it bears. And neither approach is a pure strategy. Brzezinski 
cannot be accused of unconcern with the Soviet threat; the U.S. restrictive 
South Asian arms supply policy was of many years’ standing. There is no 
doubt, however, that Pakistan and many other countries see both ap- 
proaches as typical of American arrogance and insensitivity (even as they 
enjoy the fruits of a U.S.-insured security system) and that the traditional 
geopoliticians saw the new global issues as the characteristic foible of the 
Carter administration, especially during its first two or three years. 

The particular interest of studying U.S. policy towards Pakistan 
during the Carter years is threefold. First, there are few countries where 
as many “new” global concerns intersect as in Pakistan, and these con- 
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cerns were at the fore during the earlier Carter years. Second, Pakistan 
has always been of some significance in terms of older global issues re- 
lated to U.S.-Soviet security concerns, and in the latter part of the admin- 
istration, these came to the fore. Third, there were several important 
regional issues impinging on the U.S.-Pakistani relationship. 

The most ominous cloud over U.S.-Pakistani relations—Pakistan’s 
nuclear program—had emerged well before the 1976 elections and had 
evoked widespread concern during the Kissinger period. Nobody se- 
riously believed that the ambitious Pakistani program was particularly 
suited, let alone intended, for peaceful uses. The Pakistanis themselves 
made only the most perfunctory attempts to deny that their goal was a 
military capability to offset India’s. The key problem was a nuclear re- 
processing plant being built for the Pakistanis by the French, who, along 
with just about everybody else, remained unconvinced that Kissinger was 
serious about the proliferation problem. 

The Carter administration was particularly devoted to the cause of 
non-proliferation, and with the enthusiastic cooperation of Congress and 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission launched a concerted campaign 
against proliferation in general and in South Asia in particular. The Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1977 and the Glenn and Symington 
amendments to the Foreign Assistance Act provided powerful, if blunt, 
weapons to be used against nations about to go nuclear. Carter’s energetic 
stance on proliferation dispelled all doubts about the American attitude 
and created a climate of international opinion that left the French in a 
politically untenable position. Parallel pressure was brought to bear on 
Pakistan, culminating in termination of aid in August 1978 under the 
Glenn Amendment. In late 1978, the French-aided project was effectively 
terminated without, apparently, much having been accomplished. At the 
cost of badly bruising Pakistani sensitivities, the United States had scored 
a major triumph in its campaign against proliferation. 

Arms supply was another global issue that the new administration 
found waiting when it assumed office. A Pakistani request to buy 110 A-7 
ground attack aircraft to replace its aging inventory had lain before the 
Ford administration without being resolved. The Indians were reflex- 
ively opposed to this sale—a point the administration took into account 
but did not find determining. More important was the fact that an urgent 
Carter priority was to get the United States out of the business of arms 
purveyor to the world. ‘The administration had serious moral reservations 
about Nixon’s open-handed supply policies and, on more practical 
grounds, doubted that arms sales did much to further U.S. interests. 
South Asia was the locus classicus of a failed U.S. arms supply policy, 
and since the 1971 war had been subjected to unique arms sales re- 
straints. 

The A-7 deal was thus running against all the odds. The bureau- 
cracy dutifully bucked the issue up to Carter who prompily turned it 
down in early 1977. The announced reason was in terms of American 
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determination not to be the first to introduce a significant increase in mili- 
tary capability into the region or to become a major arms supplier. ‘These 
policies had been inherited from the Ford era, but fitted in well with 
Carter’s broader arms sales restrictions.° The United States was also un- 
willing to extend credit for arms sales to South Asian countries, and the 
Pakistanis lacked the money to buy expensive American equipment. ‘Thus 
the possibility of an arms supply relationship between the United States 
and Pakistan was very limited—and that is just what the administration 
wanted. From the Pakistani point of view, however, arms sales—es- 
pecially advanced equipment—-was the touchstone of the relationship. 
The A-7 turndown had come while Bhutto was still Prime Minister, but 
the new military regime was all the more concerned with military affairs, 
and the negative U.S. attitude established a sharp limitation to an impor- 
tant dimension of the relationship. 

The third area in which U.S. global policies came into conflict with 
Pakistani reality was the policy on economic assistance. Pakistan had 
been a major aid recipient, but burdensome defense spending, the erratic 
economic policies of Bhutto, and a spotty record of utilization had made 
the relationship difficult over the years. The period of greatest success had 
been in the early Ayub years when overall economic growth had been 
impressive, but distribution of benefits to the less afhuent members of 
society had been inadequate. It was precisely in this latter area that 
Pakistan continued to be particularly weak and thereby ran into direct 
conflict with Washington’s determination that aid should now be targeted 
almost exclusively on the basic human needs of the very poor. The rele- 
vant officials in the Agency for International Development had an atti- 
tude toward Pakistan that bordered on the poisonous, and the annual 
AID statements portrayed Pakistan in terms that reflected reluctance to 
make a major effort to assist Pakistan economically.” This reluctance took 
the form of embittered battles within the bureaucracy as AID, the Office 
of Management and Budget, and other concerned agencies consistently 
sought to block large assistance packages for Pakistan. 

Another key element of the Carter agenda was human rights, and 
here also Pakistan ran afoul in several regards. Bhutto’s poor human 
rights record had never become an issue because he did not last long 
enough. His ouster by the military regime of Zia-ul-Huq brought about, 
in fact, no little amelioration of some of the worst manifestations of the 
Bhutto regime, but Americans saw Zia himself as a military dictator who 
had ousted a freely elected leader. This was a highly visible violation of 
democratic norms that predisposed many Americans against Zia. The sit- 
uation was further complicated when Bhutto was jailed and ultimately 
tried and sentenced to death for murder. The ousted leader’s cause was 
taken up by a broad spectrum of international and American opinion, 
much of it ill informed as to the merits of the case. The Carter admin- 
istration was quite reserved in speaking out publicly for Bhutto on the 
reasonable basis that he had enjoyed due process under Pakistani law and 
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that there were grounds enough to consider the punishment legally and 
morally warranted, if politically questionable. 

The enthusiasm of a number of Americans for the cause of the Ba- 
luch tribesmen of western Pakistan was also something of a ninety-day 
wonder. Hardly a meeting could be held in Washington without reference 
to the Baluch who were being denied some vaguely defined human rights 
and who might be a separatist threat to Pakistan. The problems of Balu- 
chistan are certainly real and the concern in Washington was warranted, 
but the (fortunately brief) abandon with which influential Americans 
took hold of a cause that they scarcely understood was a pointless irritant 
to the U.S.-Pakistani relationship and a diversion from sensible policy 
making. 

The Zia regime was, of course, not noted for restraint in clapping 
opposition figures into jail, including the female members of the Bhutto 
family. ‘These violations of due process caused further doubts as to the 
commitment of the Pakistani government to human rights as understood 
in the United States and defined in the United Nations Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. 

Somewhat surprisingly, no sanctions were ever levied against Pakis- 
tan on human rights grounds, and even the Country Reports on Human 
Rights, submitted annually by the State Department to Congress, were 
restrained in their evaluations of Pakistan, dealing more sharply with 
economic shortcomings than political restraints. Nor did the United 
States ever seek to block loans to Pakistan from the international lending 
institutions—-a common practice with other questionable human rights 
cases. There appeared to be considerable understanding within the gov- 
ernment of Zia’s political predicament and a willingness to let him bring 
Pakistan back to civilian rule, as he repeatedly promised. While human 
rights was an irritant to the official relationship, it remained fairly low 
key. The damage was more severe in the public perception of Zia as a 
ruthless violator of human and democratic rights. It would always be an 
uphill fight to gain any public or even Congressional understanding for 
programs supporting Pakistan, especially under Zia’s leadership. 

Pakistan was also not spared some of the lesser items on the menu of 
global issues. By the later 1970s it had become clear that Pakistan and 
Afghanistan were prime sources of narcotics on the international market. 
While the Pakistanis were reasonably cooperative in dealing with the 
problem, and the United States put some one million dollars into the 
Pakistani economy in support of narcotics control from 1972 to 1977, it 
was never a comfortable issue between Islamabad and Washington and 
further loaded down an already overburdened relationship. 

Pakistan fared somewhat better on the economic global issues related 
to the North-South debate and the Law of the Sea negotiations. While 
often taking fairly extreme positions counter to U.S. interests, they did so 
with considerable finesse and were thus able to avoid some of the wran- 
gling and recriminations that affected American relations with a number 
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of other leading Third World countries. ‘The Pakistanis even carried off 
one modest victory in the face of U.S. global policies. ‘Their proposals for 
a Nuclear Free Zone in South Asia had run into tough U.S. opposition on 
the grounds that Washington, as a matter of broad policy, would support 
a regional NFZ only if all of the regional states concurred. India, con- 
cerned with a Chinese threat, did not concur, and there was a stiff battle 
before the President decided to authorize a U.N. vote in support of 
Pakistan’s proposal. It was not irrelevant, however, that this decision re- 
flected concern with global non-proliferation policy rather than any spe- 
cial consideration of Pakistani interests. 

In addition to the global burden, there were several regional con- 
cerns that weighted down U.S.-Pakistani ties. The most salient was 
Pakistan’s rivalry with India and the U.S. attempt to maintain close ties 
with New Delhi. While the Carter administration was generally fair as 
between the two regional rivals (Pakistani protests that the United States 
treated India better on nuclear issues were simply wrong), the Carter 
visit to India—-but not to Pakistan—and the much-publicized Carter- 
Desai correspondence led the Pakistanis to fear the worst. And, inevita- 
bly, the United States had to take Indian sensitivities into account when 
dealing with Pakistan, given India’s critical role in South Asia. For their 
part, the Pakistanis were constrained by their devotion to the Palestinian 
cause and their support for most Arab positions on Israel (behavior which 
hardly went unnoticed in the United States). 

In short, as the Carter administration reached approximately its 
midpoint, it was hard to find any area in which the U.S.-Pakistani rela- 
tionship was not laden with burdens basically irrelevant to the bilateral 
ties between the two countries but of great significance to larger U.S. 
global objectives. It seemed to the Pakistanis that they could do nothing 
right in American eyes. To Americans, it seemed equally clear that the 
Pakistanis were, in fact, doing just about everything wrong. There was 
some element of hostility towards Pakistan in a few-of the areas in dis- 
pute, and the events of 1971 were still a sour memory, but by and large 
the strictures laid on Pakistan resulted from American policies that had 
been developed with little thought to Pakistan (India had triggered the 
non-proliferation act, and Iran and the Gulf countries were the main sub- 
jects of arms supply concerns). Few would argue that the application of 
these policies to Pakistan had been unfair except perhaps in the aid field. 
Nonetheless, these policies in their totality became the main substance of 
U.S.-Pakistan relations, to the exclusion of more focused concerns. Con- 
flict grew over matters in which Pakistan was not necessarily a central 
actor—a somewhat involved bystander, but a bystander all the same. 

There was nothing intrinsically wrong with this situation from the 
U.S. point of view. Human rights, non-proliferation, arms sales restraint, 
and such were then and remain now critical issues of international con- 
cern, and Carter had been elected on a platform that promised effective 
action. There was little argument as to the facts, and if Pakistan chose to 
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pursue policies adverse to American interests, then the United States was 
entitled to disassociate itself from Pakistan. (Indeed, most of the adverse 
American actions took the form of not doing something for Pakistan, 
rather than doing anything against it.) Furthermore, until sometime in 
1978, Washington saw Pakistan as unimportant and felt that the success- 
ful pursuit of U.S. global interests was much more important than any 
bilateral business with Pakistan. There was, therefore, general accep- 
tance of the U.S. approach to Pakistan, and on almost all of the important 
issues, Congressional sentiment was well ahead of the President in de- 
manding actions adverse to Pakistan. 

Although the more dramatic changes came later, the roots of the shift 
in Carter’s policies can be detected in 1978. American restraint in Zaire 
was not reciprocated by the Soviets since they and the Cubans moved to 
capitalize on the deteriorating situation in Ethiopia, and events elsewhere 
in Africa raised doubts about the prospects of the original policy line. 
These were further stimulated in early 1978 by the Communist coup in 
Afghanistan and.the collapse of the Shah in Iran. In 1978 and 1979, a 
new set of policy calculations and global priorities emerged. The aban- 
donment of the Indian Ocean Arms Limitation Talks signaled a sharp 
rise in two interrelated American concerns—a rapid cooling of U.S. rela- 
tions with the Soviets and a sharper focus on the littoral of the western 
Indian Ocean as it increasingly became the “third strategic zone” 
(Brzezinski’s phrase) for the United States.® 

Pakistan inevitably drew increased attention on both counts. It had a 
potential for playing important roles in both strengthening the South 
Asian flank against Soviet expansion and providing more direct support 
to the shaky internal and external security situations in the Gulf. Indi- 
viduals outside the administration seized upon this as an opportunity to 
draw Pakistan into a much more intimate relationship, remiriscent of the 
1950s. Even the SALT negotiations were cited as a factor, since the 
viability of SALT IT depended heavily on verification, and Pakistan’s ge- 
ography offered an intriguing replacement for the listening posts the 
United States lost in Iran. But much of this was flights of fancy, and the 
demise of SALT II of course ultimately rendered that consideration 
moot.’ Nonetheless, the possibilities of closer cooperation with Pakistan 
became a serious concern of policy makers as well as outside enthusiasts. 

There was a surprising amount of civility left in the U.S.-Pakistani 
relationship. Zia had not chosen to publicize his problems with the 
United States or to use them as a means of building domestic support. 
Despite tough policies on specific issues, Washington had sought to keep 
the relationship as intact as possible. Arms sales had never been banned, 
and F-5E aircraft had been offered as an alternative to the A-7. Food 
shipments under PL 480 continued, and significant elements of the ad- 
ministration were poised to resume a substantial aid program if the nu- 
clear obstacles could be overcome. Indeed, the dominant outside criticism 
of the policy at that stage was that it was half-hearted in pushing the 
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Pakistanis.!° The tone of the diplomatic relationship had been managed 
skillfully by professionals on both sides and had not degenerated into 
overt bitterness. An additional factor of some importance was that much 
of the bloom was off the rose of the Indo-U.S. relationship, despite con- 
tinued warm ties between Carter and Desai. The original enthusiasms 
had dissipated on both sides as each realized that some of the basic prob- 
lems of the relationship (especially nuclear) could not be solved by 
pumped-up atmospherics. 

The French decision to terminate the reprocessing project came at 
just the right time. Sanctions under the Glenn Amendment were with- 
drawn in October 1978, only a few months after they had been formally 
imposed. Undersecretary of State David Newsom had made a prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance of Pakistan in July 1978 as a means of refreshing the 
dialogue and was followed to Islamabad by his colleague Lucy Benson in 
October as a step in restoring the military supply relationship. This shift 
in attitude in 1978 was not, however, a dramatic one. The objectives of 
both sides were probably fairly circumscribed—a reversal of the down- 
ward momentum of the previous years and the building of a foundation 
on which something rather more ambitious might be built in the future. 
The next step was to be a visit to Pakistan by Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher in early 1979 to formalize a new assistance pro- 
gram. 

Even while this visit was being planned, evidence was mounting that 
the Pakistanis were building installations whose only conceivable purpose 
was to enrich uranium for a nuclear explosive capability.'! This program 
was even more egregious than the reprocessing project since it was under- 
taken covertly and relied on deception to obtain the needed equipment 
abroad. The Glenn Amendment covered only reprocessing, but the Sy- 
mington Amendment dealt with enrichment and was even more re- 
strictive than Glenn’s. The conclusive intelligence judgment became 
available shortly before Christopher departed. Thus his trip turned from 
one of reconciliation to one of renewed confrontation. If the Symington 
Amendment was not to be invoked, Christopher would have to obtain 
“reliable assurances” that Pakistan would not acquire or develop nuclear 
weapons. President Zia readily said that Pakistan would not produce nu- 
clear weapons but left open the possibility of a “peaceful explosion” 
(which differs only in name from a weapons test), and Pakistan’s refusal 
to put all of its facilities under safeguards simply left too much legitimate 
ground for suspicion. Christopher, unassured, returned to Washington to 
put the aid program once again into cold storage. Even had the admin- 
istration been willing to close one eye to Pakistani activities and, say, 
facilitate sales of advanced military equipment, the Congress would have 
balked. But the administration was of no mind to undermine its non- 
proliferation strategy in any event, and the perception of Pakistan’s im- 
portance had not yet shifted enough to require such a dramatic reversal. 

The situation went from bad to worse during 1979. While CENTO 
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had long since lapsed into meaninglessness and Pakistan’s withdrawal 
was inevitable after Iran left, the final break in March 1979 was scarcely 
a positive move. In February Zia announced the introduction of “Islamic 
punishments” that were perceived as barbarous abroad, and in April 
Bhutto was finally hanged, causing a considerable outcry in Pakistan and 
elsewhere. A few days after that, the imposition of aid prohibitions under 
the Symington Amendment became public knowledge. '? 

The sorry tone of the relationship was set forth in Congressional 
testimony by Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Jack Miklos,!> who in 
May 1979 reiterated U.S. concern over a Pakistani economic performance 
that was lukewarm in spite of some signs of improvement; was less than 
enthusiastic in discussing the narcotics question; expressed concern about 
the “Islamic punishments”; and welcomed Zia’s renewed commitment to 
holding elections, but added pointedly that “the people of Pakistan would 
be disappointed if the elections were postponed or cancelled.” (It was 
implicit that the American government would share that disappoint- 
ment.) Miklos reiterated the impossibility of providing concessional as- 
sistance to Pakistan other than PL 480 food aid and spoke strongly to the 
nuclear question. At the same time, Miklos pointed out that Pakistan was 
of increased importance to the United States in the wake of changes in 
Afghanistan and cited the “fundamental importance” that Washington 
attached to the continued independence and integrity of this moderate 
regional state that was still linked to the U.S. by a security agreement." 
He frankly characterized the situation as a dilemma for the United States 
and offered no viable suggestions as to how it might square its conflicting 
concerns. 

Behind the scenes, the U.S. government was struggling to find ways 
to frustrate Pakistan’s nuclear plans, both as an end in itself and as a 
necessary step in reestablishing a functioning U.S.-Pakistani relationship. 
A major policy study was commissioned under the chairmanship of Am- 
bassador Gerald Smith to find ways of convincing Pakistan to abandon its 
program through either threats or inducements. The study produced no 
useful results, and the publicity it received inevitably disturbed the 
Pakistanis.!° 

‘Two more events plunged the relationship still further downward 
later in 1979. Zia finally abandoned any pretext of holding elections in 
the foreseeable future, a move that further alienated American opinion. 
In November the Pakistanis managed to get themselves tarred with the 
terrorist brush when an irate mob sacked the American Embassy in Is- 
lamabad, killing two American and two Pakistani employees. While this 
was perhaps not an act of terrorism by any strict definition, the action of 
the mob and the failure of the Government of Pakistan to take effective 
action to rescue some forty Americans and others who nearly roasted to 
death inside the embassy evoked shock and disgust. The incident was seen 
as a manifestation of the same kind of Islamic extremism and terrorism 
that motivated the holding of U.S. hostages in Tehran and the actions of 
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Palestinian terrorists. American attitudes towards Pakistan had truly 
reached their lowest point. 

Shared American and Pakistani concerns were significant, but the 
accumulation of negative factors was so heavy that neither side could 
envision upward motion out of the depths to which the relationship had 
sunk. Yet overnight, literally, the situation changed dramatically with the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. President Carter and 
others saw this as a qualitative change in Soviet behavior, calling for a 
global response. Pakistan, now a front-line state, became an essential line 
of defense and an indispensable element of any strategy that sought to 
punish the Soviets for their action. Afghanistan was an Islamic cause, and 
Pakistan demonstrated great diplomatic skill in organizing protests in the 
Islamic Conference and the United Nations. The outflow of refugees 
from Afghanistan brought the full force of U.S. and U.N. relief mecha- 
nisms to bear on Pakistan’s behalf. With increased concern at Soviet 
proximity to the Persian Gulf, Pakistan was even thought of as one of the 
guarantors of free access to the energy resources of the Gulf.'° 

Nothing would better illuminate the change than a review of Presi- 
dent Carter’s telephone log. On November 21 he had called Zia to ex- 
press deep concern over the Embassy burning. The next call to Zia was 
on the morning of the Soviet invasion, offering Pakistan broad support in 
the face of the perceived Soviet threat. The earlier set of global concerns 
was no longer the focus of the relationship but seemed now more like 
matters to be circumvented in a new cooperative relationship. There was 
a general expectation that Pakistan shared Washington’s new sense of 
urgency and that it would do its share to clear away problems and form a 
united front. The new approach was, however, overly sanguine on several 
grounds. 

First, the newfound enthusiasm for Pakistan was not universally 
shared in Washington, and many saw the Soviet attack as a much less 
traumatic event than portrayed by the President and Brzezinski. There 
were many claimants besides Pakistan for scarce resources, and there 
were widespread doubts as to Pakistan’s dependability and suitability as a 
major element of an American security design.’ 

Second, the overhang of disputed global issues from the past several 
years could not simply be wished away. These were too central to the set 
of priorities that Carter had brought to office and was still loath to aban- 
don. In any event, these issues had broad public resonance and had been 
built into the legislative and bureaucratic systems. Regional issues, of 
course, also persisted. 

Finally, the Pakistanis did not fully share American enthusiasm. 
Their expectations were more tempered and their priorities were differ- 
ent.'® The past had also left deeper scars on Zia than on Carter. 

Washington opened the bidding with a considerable, perhaps exces- 
sive, sense of urgency. Carter’s proposal for a quick January visit by 
Warren Christopher was deflected by Zia in favor of a visit to the United 
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States by Foreign Affairs Adviser (later Foreign Minister) Agha Shahi 
and a bevy of military advisers. The latter produced a multi-billion dollar 
want list of arms which the American side saw as an opening position 
and quickly relegated to working-level discussions. These were meaning- 
less since the issue at stake was a political one.!? Later in the year, Zia 
would make clear in a television interview that Pakistan was indeed 
available as a loyal ally of the United States, but only at a very high 
price.” This price was not to be set in terms of specific military hardware 
or sums of money but in terms of an overall security commitment that 
would cover all threats to Pakistan (including India) and provide military 
and economic support in terms of that commitment, rather than on the 
basis of narrowly defined tactical requirements and haggling over details. 
Shahi probably felt that the attempt wasn’t even worthwhile and barely 
concealed his determination to keep Pakistan from coming too close to 
American positions. His meetings in Washington, despite strong presen- 
tations of the American position at the highest levels, no doubt left him 
more firmly convinced that the security of Pakistan could depend only in 
part on the United States. China, the Arabs, the nonaligned countries, 
and perhaps even the Soviet Union were equally critical elements in the 
equation. 

Carter reaffirmed U.S. support for Pakistan in his State of the Union 
message and an associated television interview, declaring that the United 
States would meet any threat to Pakistan from outside aggression with 
military force if necessary.*! The Pakistani response, however, was skep- 
tical. Carter had carefully (and necessarily) conditioned such a U.S. re- 
sponse to “acting in accordance with our own laws,” an implicit 
recognition that there was no automaticity in the offer. Congress would 
have to be brought into play. While the “Carter Doctrine” declared the 
Persian Gulf area to be a vital interest of the United States, the Pakistanis 
never got a clear answer to their question of whether they were included 
in this definition. And, of course, it was clear that the guarantee did not 
extend to a Pakistani conflict with India. Thus the President’s declaration 
raised almost as many problems for the Pakistanis as it solved. 

The process continued with the rescheduling of the Christopher visit 
for February. At the last moment Brzezinski, who was by this time in 
virtually uncontested control of policy towards Southwest Asia, an- 
nounced that he would go along. ‘This engaged the Pakistanis’ attention. 
They had bad memories of Christopher and assumed that a person of 
Brzezinski’s stature would not come unless he had resources in hand to 
match his rhetoric. It would have been inconceivable, however, for 
Brzezinski to offer the kind of inducements that the Pakistanis wanted. 
Indeed, he would have rejected the idea of “inducements” since he saw 
the problem as one of working out equally shared interests. The package 
that he brought with him was in the American view as forthcoming as it 
was skimpy in the Pakistani perspective. As is often the case, what seems 
like a major political and budgetary effort in Washington is seen as dis- 
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proportionately small at the receiving end. The offer of $400 million, 
divided equally between military and economic assistance, was perhaps 
not munificent, but was surely not “peanuts” as Zia described it. Fur- 
thermore, it was always intended as part of a larger package that would 
draw on contributions from other donors and be supplemented by larger 
American efforts in later fiscal years. 

The Pakistanis were no doubt crestfallen that Brzezinski was not 
authorized to negotiate the $400 million figure, which, to make matters 
worse, was presented as a short-term ultimatum. The American budget 
for the coming fiscal year had to be completed in a very few days, and the 
Executive Branch doubted that it could make changes later to accommo- 
date a Pakistani program. Needless to say, this sort of argument is more 
compelling in the halls of the Office of Management and Budget in 
Washington than in the meeting hall in Islamabad. 

While the United States was broadly forthcoming on military supply 
matters, there was still no offer of the F-16s that had been the symbolic 
lead item on the Pakistanis’ wish list. ‘The American proposals were very 
much attuned to specific Pakistani requirements along the western border 
and to the overall exigencies of U.S. arms supply policies. The Pakistani 
hopes for a NATO-like security commitment were never realistic. The 
American counter-offer was a reasonable one, involving Congressional 
affirmation of the 1959 Bilateral Agreement, thereby raising it above the 
level of an Executive Agreement. This, however, was not enough to meet 
Pakistan’s requirements. Finally, even while the American side under- 
took to get a Congressional waiver of the Symington restrictions, it re- 
affirmed that the nuclear question would remain a major problem in 
U.S.-Pakistani relations and that a Pakistani nuclear test would jeopar- 
dize further cooperation. 

The shadow of India was also cast over the meeting. The Pakistanis 
remained aggravatingly preoccupied with the historic threat from the 
east, to the detriment of common efforts vis-a-vis the more real Soviet 
danger. They were also unhappy that Clark Clifford had been sent si- 
multaneously as a presidential emissary to meet with Indira Gandhi, who 
had just resumed office. While the Clifford mission had been meant as a 
supplement to U.S. efforts in Pakistan and certainly effected no break- 
through in relations with Gandhi, the Pakistanis saw it as more baleful 
evidence of American evenhandedness in the subcontinent—a posture 
that inevitably works to the detriment of the weaker side, Pakistan. 

Although a good public face was put on the matter, the Brzezinski- 
Christopher mission can charitably be described as inconclusive. Both 
sides had misjudged badly. ‘The Americans overestimated the extent to 
which Pakistan had rethought its role following the Soviet attack; the 
Pakistanis erred in believing that the American offer could be bargained 
upward. Disagreements over individual elements of the proposal were 
less important than the fact that Pakistan sought a totality of commitment 
that the United States could not reciprocate. The basis for a deal was 
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lacking, and since the Americans had made their offer as a package, it fell 
as a package. Each side now had to decide how to proceed. 

Summing up, Jane Coon (who had replaced Miklos at State) made 
the best of things by stressing that the American offer to help still stood; 
the United States would help Pakistan raise funds in Europe and in the 
Arab world with which to buy U.S. weaponry. There was not, however, 
any prospect of aid, and without an aid package there was no point in 
seeking a waiver of the Symington Amendment. There was no recom- 
mendation for Congressional action to reaffirm the 1959 Agreement. 
Coon also reassured the Congress about continuing U.S. concern over 
narcotics, nuclear proliferation, human rights, and arms sales restraint. 
The tone was much more positive than the Miklos testimony, but the 
substance had hardly changed.” 

The Pakistanis kept their distance, not least of all because of the 
rapid deterioration in U.S.-Iranian relations and the prospect of military 
action. With its own domestic weaknesses and a substantial Shiite minor- 
ity, Pakistan feared Khomeini’s wrath almost as much as Brezhnev’s. 
Agha Shahi was at great pains to make clear that the Pakistanis had 
undertaken no responsibilities to support the Afghan insurgents nor was 
there any question of offering military facilities to the United States.” 
Indeed, the Pakistanis were apparently working on the assumption that 
they could not do serious business with the Carter administration and 
settled back hopefully to await the outcome of the 1980 elections in the 
United States. There were some flurries of activity, however, as both sides 
sought to achieve tactical goals, especially transfer of resources to the 
hard-pressed Pakistan economy. 

The Pakistanis indicated that they would now happily accept the 
non-controversial $200 million in economic assistance that had been part 
of the Brzezinski package. As they had been warned in Islamabad, how- 
ever, the time had passed. The administration was unwilling to unbal- 
ance the budget it had submitted, and Congressional support for a 
supplemental request that would compete head-on with domestic pro- 
grams was unlikely in an election year. Obtaining a Symington Amend- 
ment waiver would also have been difficult. 

An alternate approach arose from the fact that Pakistan’s most press- 
ing problem was its huge foreign debt. A rescheduling of this debt on 
longer terms could provide Islamabad with approximately $100 million 
in free foreign exchange. The White House and State Department were 
anxious to move ahead but ran into the stiff resistance of the Treasury 
Department, which pointed out that Pakistan failed to meet its global 
criteria for debt rescheduling. While hard-pressed, Pakistan was not fac- 
ing imminent default, and both Treasury and the Congress were loath to 
see debt relief used as a means of circumventing the aid appropriations 
process. For once, the interests of the Pakistani relationship won out. In 
June the United States agreed to participate in an international debt re- 
scheduling program for Pakistan, but only after an epic bureaucratic 
struggle. The episode reaffirmed how hard it still was to secure preferen- 
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tial treatment for Pakistan when broader considerations, even if only non- 
substantive ones, were at stake. American agreement to a $1.6 billion 
IMF facility for Pakistan was achieved more easily, and there was no 
trouble in getting substantial assistance for Pakistan in handling the 
rapidly growing Afghan refugee population. Thus some useful work was 
accomplished in at least strengthening the Pakistani economy. 

Despite a recognition that it was impossible to stop Pakistan from 
achieving a nuclear capability, the Carter administration did not decide to 
cut its losses and admit defeat. The issue remained a contentious one as 
Washington sought at least to slow down matters by frustrating Paki- 
stan’s attempts to get equipment covertly for the Kahuta plant. This be- 
came a major worldwide effort and led to some unpleasant encounters 
with otherwise friendly nations, especially Switzerland.*4 

The last event of the Carter administration was the visit of Zia to 
Washington in October 1980. There was a degree of unreality about the 
proceedings. Zia evidently reckoned that the visit could perhaps gain him 
some domestic credibility, and a reminder of the American interest was 
useful in his relations with the USSR. He certainly hoped and expected 
that the American electorate would spare him further dealings with Car- 
ter. The President approached the meeting as another arduous step in 
restoring a viable U.S.-Pakistani relationship within the Southwest Asian 
security framework-——a task that he intended to carry on over the coming 
four years. Reluctantly, no doubt, Carter acceded to Zia’s main demand 
and agreed to supply F-16’s for the Pakistan air force. Zia, however, had 
a different and better guess as to the future. He left the F-16 offer in 
abeyance and, following the elections, the Pakistanis turned their full at- 
tention to the new administration. The F-16’s would be most useful as 
the symbol of a new stage in the U.S.-Pakistani relationship. 

In retrospect, the four Carter years appear as a near total failure in 
terms of Washington’s Pakistan policy. The United States seemed, in- 
deed, to have “fallen between all the available stools.” Washington’s 
bilateral relationship was in a shambles: although it had gotten the 
French to terminate their reprocessing plant, the United States had not 
been able to budge Pakistan significantly in the direction of Washington’s 
new set of global issues; and the terms of Pakistani involvement (valuable 
as it was) in furtherance of Washington’s old policy goals vis-a-vis the 
USSR and Afghanistan were determined by the Pakistanis themselves. 
U.S. input was scarcely greater than that of the Saudis or Chinese. And 
according to some observers, Washington’s inability to master its 
Pakistani policy dilemmas severely impaired its credibility elsewhere in 
the region.”° 

What explains this failure—the alleged ineptitude of the Carter ad- 
ministration in general or its South Asian policy makers in particular?” 
As one of the latter group, I would not claim that our tactics were fault- 
less, that we understood Pakistani motivations as well as we should have, 
or that all of our initiatives were sensitively put forward. Yet these were 
not the central problems and to ascribe our failures to them is to miss the 
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point dangerously. Anti-Pakistani prejudices were also not significant; 
more positive attitudes towards India produced no notable policy suc- 
cesses in that direction, and while the enthusiastically positive approach 
of the Reagan administration has substantially improved the atmosphere, 
it has not produced any greater tangible results except for Pakistan’s will- 
ingness to accept a larger aid package complete with F-16s. 

A dire inevitability seems to have hung over U.S.-Pakistani relations. 
There was a genuine determination in Washington to do more for 
Pakistan in the last two years of the Carter administration especially, and 
an immense amount of bureaucratic effort was expended to that end. At 
every step of the way, however, attempts to strengthen ties were blocked 
either by actions of the Pakistanis themselves or by countervailing consid- 
erations in American policy. From the President down to the desk officers 
in the State and Defense departments, everyone who dealt with Pakistan 
in that period came away with a sense of exasperation and wonderment 
at the difficulty of getting the government to move on specific issues. As 
often as not, the office or individual blocking action on Pakistan did so 
reluctantly but felt constrained by broader policy requirements.”® The 
unsung hero of the period was certainly Ambassador Arthur Hummel 
who served in Islamabad for most of the Carter years. Few American 
ambassadors can ever have had to do such fancy footwork on such a nar- 
row piece of shifting ground in representing a policy whose wellsprings 
were scarcely visible from halfway around the world.?? 

The tactical failures and frustrations appear even more sharply 
against a broader background. Both countries were for the most part pur- 
suing policies that intelligently supported national interests as then per- 
ceived. Pakistan’s determination not to give a full commitment without 
receiving one in return can hardly be faulted. Its nuclear and anti-Indian 
policies seem unwise to outsiders but are at least part of a logically consis- 
tent strategy. The set of policies that Carter put in place at the beginning 
made good sense and were reasonably well implemented. It is hard to 
argue that the United States was overreacting to Pakistan in the human 
rights, nuclear, or arms supply areas. In each case, Washington was re- 
sponding to real policy problems that were of demonstrable concern to the 
attentive American foreign policy public. The U.S. handling of Pakistan 
was being watched closely, at home and abroad, as a bellwether of overall 
policy consistency and implementation. If the administration is to be 
faulted, it is for its failure ever to determine what impact its Pakistan 
policies had on the overall situation and, especially, whether the successes 
of the overall policies outweighed the costs incurred on a country-by- 
country basis. It was, for instance, never determined whether the substan- 
tial policy costs being incurred on behalf of non-proliferation in Pakistan 
(and India) were adequately offset by resultant benefits to Washington’s 
overall non-proliferation objective. Undeniably, the goal of non-prolifera- 
tion was worth the costs paid, but only if there was a reasonable chance of 
attaining the goal and if the specific costs were essential to success. The 
answers to these and similar questions are by no means self-evident. 
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The case of Pakistan is not unique, but it is an exceptionally clearly 
delineated case of the general proposition facing any power that has, 
rightly or wrongly, assumed global responsibilities and aspirations. The 
bilateral and regional objectives that non-global powers can pursue with 
equanimity will be sharply limited by the conflicting demands put on any 
country that must interweave these considerations with broader ones. 
And when circumstances change rapidly, there is every chance that policy 
will fall between all the available stools. Pakistan had the bad luck to get 
caught up in a game whose rules worked against its interests. The Carter 
administration had the bad luck to see the whole context of the game shift 
midway through its term. Whether Carter erred in not paying more heed 
to traditional global concerns involving the Soviet Union at the beginning 
of his administration is the conventional critique of his foreign policy. 
There is, however, an equally valid question that is less frequently asked: 
whether Carter later yielded too much to the proponents of the old 
globalism rather than holding firmer to the values of his earlier policies. 
The case of Pakistan serves only to highlight the dilemmas, not to resolve 
them. 

It does, however, lead to a final question: is it sensible to seek a wide- 
ranging, intimate relationship between two countries that are at odds over 
such a broad range of issues? There is, after all, just so much that can be 
swept under the rug, and a headlong plunge into an alliance would only 
have led to disappointments for both parties as it had in the past. By 
staking out clearly the areas of difference, Carter in fact laid the ground- 
work for a viable relationship focused on those narrow areas where 
American and Pakistani interests coincide, and insulated as much as pos- 
sible from continuing irritations in those areas where their interests di- 
verge. A second Carter administration might or might not have been able 
to complete the structure. The Reagan administration, despite some early 
rhetorical excess, has been able to markedly improve the tone of U.S.- 
Pakistani dealings without raising unrealistic expectations. The agenda of 
contentious issues, however, remains almost unchanged and continues to 
threaten even the small but important steps that have been made.” 


Thomas Perry Thornton is Visiting Professor at the School of Advanced International 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University. From 1977 to 1981 he was a senior member 
of the Staff of the National Security Council. The views expressed herein are personal 
and do not necessarily reflect the views or policy of the United States Government. 


NOTES 


1. “Requiem,” Foreign Policy, 42 (Spring 1981), pp. 2-26. 

2. For the early years of the U.S.-Pakistani relationship, see William J. 
Barnds, India, Pakistan and the Great Powers (New York: Praeger, 1972). Astan Sur- 
vey presents annual reviews of Pakistani affairs, and a good recent summary of deal- 
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ings between the United States and Pakistan is Zubeida Hassan, “Pakistan-U-S. 
Relations: The Latest Phase,” in World Today, 37:2, (December 1981), pp. 469-475. 

3. In the brief foreign policy section in his campaign autobiography, Carter 
had lumped Pakistan with Chile, Cambodia, and Vietnam as areas where “our govern- 
ment’s foreign policy has not exemplified any commitment to moral principles.” 
Jimmy Carter, Why Not the Best? (New York: Bantam Books, 1976), pp. 140-141. 

4. As a result of bureaucratic coincidence, bilateral relations with both 
Pakistan and India were managed from within the North-South cluster. Europe, East 
Asia, and the Middle East had their own organizational identities. If nothing else, this 
indicated that U.S. relations with South Asia (and Africa and Latin America) were to 
be handled as elements in a larger global context rather than on their own terms. 

5. Kissinger offered Bhutto the A-7s as an inducement for the Pakistanis to 
abandon their nuclear plans. Richard K. Betts, in Nonproliferation ana U.S. Foreign 
Policy, Joseph Yager (ed.) (Washington: Brookings, 1980). This kind of deal would 
have repelled Carter; Bhutto evidently found it unattractive. 

6. U.S. arms supply policy was set forth by Undersecretary of State Lucy Ben- 
son in Department of State Bulletin (DSB), 77:1988, August 1, 1977, pp. 155-159. 
Benson cites the A-7 turndown as the first fruit of the policy. 

7. Consider, for instance, the Aid Budget Submission for Pakistan for FY 
1979, dated May 1977: “Despite the worldwide shift in development doctrine, little 
attention has been given to directly improving the access of the poor, particularly the 
rural poor, to basic government services. ... [government efforts in the rural areas] 
have not resulted in significant changes in the lives of most rural villagers. Pakistan 
devotes less of its available resources to education than almost any other developing 
country.” Other AID documents of the time have a similar tone, as does the Congres- 
sional testimony of Deputy Secretary of State Adolph Dubs, DSB, 78:2014, May 1978, 
pp. 48ff. 

8. For the African origins, see Garrick Utley, Globalism or Regionalism: U.S. 
Policy Towards Southern Africa, Adelphi Paper No. 154, (London: International In- 
stitute of Strategic Studies, 1979). In the Indian Ocean context, Dieter Braun, Der 
Indische Ozean: Konfitktregion oder “Zone des Friedens”? (Baden-Baden: Nomos, 
1982), gives a useful survey of changes in American policy in the later Carter years. 

9. For a rather grandiose view of the future of U.S.-Pakistani relations, see 
Admiral Thomas Moorer and Alvin Cottrell, “A Permanent U.S. Presence in the In- 
dian Ocean,” in Alvin Cottrell (ed.), Sea Power and Strategy in the Indian Ocean 
(Beverly Hills and London: Sage, 1981). The SALT angle is presented by Barry Blech- 
man in the Washington Post of November 2, 1980. 

10. Cf. Richard K. Betts, “Incentives for Nuclear Weapons,” Astan Survey, 
19:11 (November 1979), p. 1062. 

11. See Don Oberdorfer’s coverage of the Pakistani program in Washington 
Fost, July 27, 1979, and Onkar Marwah, “India and Pakistan: Nuclear Rivals in 
South Asia,” International Organization, 35:1 (Winter 1981). 

12. The aid termination was quite unrelated to the Bhutto execution. It had 
been decided on earlier and the timing of the announcement was forced ky a leak. 

13. DSB, 79:2031 (October 1979), pp. 54-56. 

14. The United States and Pakistan concluded a security agreement in 1959, 
supplementing their ties in CENTO. From the Pakistani point of view, the agreement 
is deficient in that it is not a treaty (hence not ratified by the Senate), is not concerned 
with any Indian threat, and does not provide for any automatic American response 
beyond consultations. 
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15. Oberdorfer in the Washington Post, July 27, 1979, and Richard Burt in the 
New York Times, July 12, 1979. 

16. Tyler Marshall in the Los Angeles Times of March 2, 1981, also raises the 
possibility that Pakistan might supply troops for internal security duties in Saudi Ara- 
bia. This widely mooted possibility has never apparently become a reality. 

17. A sharp critique along these lines is provided by Christopher Van Hollen, 
“Leaning on Pakistan,” Foreign Policy, 38 (Spring 1980), pp. 35-50. 

18. For a candid Pakistani assessment of the shortcomings, even dangers, of a 
close relationship with the United States, see Nazir Kamal, “Les dilemmes de la sé- 
curite du Pakistan,” Politique étrangère, 46:4 (December 1981), pp. 837-849. 

19. Throughout the coming year, the Pakistanis avoided making detailed and, 
from the American point of view, viable requests for military hardware. The Ameri- 
cans were never able to find out just what the Pakistani priorities were. 

20. Interview with Walter Cronkite on CBS’ “Face the Nation,” May 18, 1980. 

21. The State of the Union Message was reprinted in the New York Times of 
January 24, 1980. The “Meet the Press” interview was reprinted on January 21, 
1980. 

22. DSB, 80:2037 (April 1980), pp. 61-62. The testimony was given in Febru- 
ary, right after the Brzezinski mission. — 

23. See Shahi’s press interview quoted in DSB, 80:2043 (October 1980), p. 75, 
concerning aid to the insurgents. Denials of base agreements have been a staple of the 
literature, fueled by uninformed statements by unoffictal Americans. 

24. New York Times, September 21, 1980. 

25. The phrase is from Dieter Braun, Der Indische Ozean, p. 139. 

26. New York Times, April 30, 1981. 

27. Shahi ascribed the shortcomings to conflicting policy pulls and “lack of 
credibility and determination” on the part of the Carter administration. (New York 
Times, April 22, 1981.) He was, of course, playing a welcome tune for the ears of the 
new administration. 

28. The problem was not unique to the Carter administration, as Henry Kissin- 
ger testifies: “Throughout my term in office, the dilemma of how to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Pakistan was an excellent example of the conflict between our national 
interest and our domestic inhibitions. We were as conscious of Pakistan’s importance 
as our inability to match our analysis with assistance was being brought home to us by 
each session of Congress.” Years of Upheaval (Boston: Little Brown, 1982), p. 677. 

29. Hummel’s reward is not to be solely in heaven, however. He was promoted 
to the highest rank of the foreign service in 1981 and named to the much-coveted am- 
bassadorship in Beijing. 

30. In a speech given in Karachi on April 20, 1982, Hummel’s successor, 
Ronald Spiers, made painfully clear the persistence of the issues impeding U.S.- 
Pakistani relations. (Reported by Stuart Auerbach in the Washington Post, July 11, 
1982). 


MALAYSIAN EMPLOYMENT 
RESTRUCTURING POLICIES: 
EFFECTIVENESS AND PROSPECTS 
UNDER THE FOURTH MALAYSIA PLAN, 
1980-85 


Ozay Mehmet* 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL objectives of Malaysia’s New 
Economic Policy, formulated in the aftermath of the riots in May 1969, is 
employment restructuring to increase the representation of Malays in the 
non-agricultural sector and thereby eradicate rural poverty and eliminate 
economic imbalances in the country.’ Since 1970 employment restructur- 
ing policies have been actively followed and by 1990 are expected to bring 
ethnic employment distribution in the modern sector of the economy into 
line with the racial composition of the population. This policy target re- 
fers not just to an aggregate ethnic employment share, but covers the 
entire job hierarchy with particular stress on the upper occupational cate- 
gories. The Malaysian government is currently investing large amounts 
in training and educating Malay manpower to qualify them for modern 
sector jobs, while relying on economic growth, particularly in the man- 
ufacturing and service sectors, to provide the required job opportunites. 
This article reviews the progress achieved under the employment restruc- 
turing policy during the first half of the twenty-year program spanning 
1970-90, and it critically examines the prospects under the recently pub- 
lished Fourth Malaysia Plan covering 1980-85. 


*This article was originally presented at the XIth Annual Conference of the Canadian 
Council for Southeast Asian Studies, University of Calgary, November 13-15, 1981. 
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The Changing Structure of Employment, 1970-80 


During 1970-80 the structure of employment in Peninsular Malay- 
sia underwent a major structural shift.2 For example, the importance of 
the primary (agricultural) sector as a source of jobs declined significantly 
from 46.8% of all jobs in 1970 to 36.1% in 1980. Conversely, there was a 
parallel relative growth of non-agricultural employment (see Table 1). 

These structural shifts in employment did not affect the ethnic 
groups uniformly, although all registered a declining share of employ- 
ment in the primary sector and expansion in the secondary (manufactur- 
ing) and tertiary (service) sectors. The greatest structural shifts occurred 
in the case of Malays. Whereas in 1970 61.1% of all Malay workers in 
Peninsular Malaysia were employed in agriculture, by 1980 only 46.1% 
were (see ‘Table 1). For other races the decline in the relative importance 


TABLE 1: The Racial Structure of Employment in Peninsular Malaysia, 1970-80 (in 
thousands) 


1970 
Race Primary Secondary Tertiary Total 
Te No. % No. To No. To No. 
Malay 67.6 902.3 32.1 215.6 42.6 359.7 51.8 1,477.6 
(%) (61.1) (14.6) (24.3) (100.0) 
Chinese 19.9 265.4 58.7 394.3 45.5 383.9 36.6 1,043.6 
(%) (25.4) (37.8) (36.8) (100.0) 
Indian 11.5 154.0 8.5 57. 10.7 90.3 10.6 301.4 
(%) (51.1) (18.9) (30.0) (100.0) 
Other 1.0 12.9 0.7 4.7 1.2 10.1 1.0 27.7 
(%) (46.6) (17.0) (36.5) (100.0) 
Total 100.0 1,334.6 100.0 671.7 100.0 844.0 100.0 2,850.3 
(%) (46.8) (23.6) (29.6) (100.0) 
1980 
Primary Secondary Tertiary Total 
% No. P No. %o No. Jo No. 

Malay 66.3 1,020.2 39.8 495.4 47.0 695.9 SLS AatiS 
(%) (46.1) (22.4) (31.5) (100.0) 
Chinese 19.9 306.1 51.1 636.0 41.6 615.9 36.5 1,558.0 
(%) (19.6) (40.8) (39.5) (100.0) 
Indian 13.0 199.4 8.5 105.8 10.5 155.5 10.8 460.7 
(%) (43.3) (23.0) (33.8) (100.0) 
Other 0.9 13.4 0.6 T5 0.9 13.3 0.8 34.2 
(%) (39.2) (21.9) (38.9) (100.0) 
Total 100.0 1,539.1 100.0 1,244.7 100.0 1,480.6 100.0 4,264.4 
(%) (36.1) (29.2) (34.7) (100.0) 


SOURCE: FMP, Table 3-10, p. 57. 
Note: The row percentages refer to the ethnic employment shares across sectors, while the 
column percentages refer to ethnic employment shares within each sector. 
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of agriculture as a source of employment was less marked. ‘Thus, it is 
evident that during the 1970s the Malaysian workers in general, and the 
Malays in particular, became increasingly non-agricultural and were em- 
ployed in the secondary and tertiary sectors. Despite these structural 
changes, however, agriculture was still the main income producer, con- 
tributing 22.2% of the Malaysian Gross Domestic Product, but signifi- 
cantly less than its 1970 share of 30.8%.° 

Despite these structural changes in employment and production, ra- 
cial imbalances in employment in Peninsular Malaysia persist. ‘There 
was almost no change in racial employment shares in the primary sector 
during 1970-80, despite rapid economic development and structural 
change. Malays held 66.3% of all the jobs in agriculture in 1980, down 
only slightly from 67.6% ten years before. The Chinese share remained at 
19.9%, the Indian share rose from 11.5% to 13.0%, while the share for 
other groups declined marginally from 1% to 0.9%. 

In the secondary and tertiary sectors, the Malay share of employ- 
ment expanded, while the Chinese share declined and the Indian share 
remained the same. Thus, at the macro level it appears that the employ- 
ment restructuring policies of the Malaysian government are working. 
But how adequately are they working, and what are their economic and 
social consequences? 


Employment Creation During The 1970s: During 1970-80, 1,414,100 
new jobs were created in Peninsular Malaysia, allocated reasonably well ac- 
cording to the racial composition of the population with 51.9% going to Ma- 
lays, 36.4% to Chinese, and 11.3% to Indians (see Table 2). But within these 
aggregate ethnic shares of new jobs, there were some significant occupational 
shifts. Of the 734,000 new jobs filled by Malays, over half were for produc- 
tion, transport, and other workers. The second largest type of jobs for Ma- 
lays was clerical and related occupations. For the Chinese, there was a 
different kind of development. Less than a third of all the new jobs for Chi- 
nese were in the category of production, transport, and other workers, and 
there were almost as many jobs in sales and related occupations. Thus, as the 
Malay share of employment in production, transport, and laboring occupa- 
tions expanded, the Chinese increasingly concentrated on sales and related 
occupations. This suggests either a displacement of the Chinese at the lower 
end of the labor market or, more plausibly, an upward mobility of the Chi- 
nese into better-quality jobs in sales and related occupations, leaving the 
lower-quality jobs in production, transport, and laboring occupations to be 
filled by the relatively unskilled Malays (and to a lesser degree by the Indi- 
ans). This scenario would imply that while employment restructuring pol- 
icies are working, they are also generating labor market segmentation along 
racial lines—at least for a transitional period. Malay migrants are moving 
into lower-quality blue-collar jobs, the Indians are dominating agriculture, 
and the Chinese are increasingly concentrating in white-collar jobs in the 
private sector. 
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TABLE 2: Occupational Distribution of New Jobs Created in Peninsular Malaysia, By 
Race, 1970-80 (in thousands) 





Occupation Malay Chinese Indian Others Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. Fo 

Professional & 

Technical 54.0 73 33.1 64 121 76 03 4.6 99.5 7.0 

Administrative & 

Managerial 88 12 99 19 67 O4 1i 169 20.5 1.4 

Clerical & Related 

Workers 119.0 162 45.4 88 —3.5 —2.2 3.1 47.7 164.0 11.6 

Sales & Related 

Workers 30.7 4.1 139.4 27.1 40 25 —0.3 —46 173.8 12.3 

Service Workers 684 93 506 98 78 4.9 —1.3 —20.0 125.5 8.9 

Agricultural 

Workers 78.4 10.7 68.6 13.3 51.7 32.5 —2.6 —40.0 196.1 13.9 

Production, 


Transport, & 

Other Workers 374.6 51.0 167.4 32.5 86.5 54.3 62 95.4 634.7 44.9 
Total 733.9 100.0 514.4 100.0 159.3 100.0 6.5 100.0 1,414.1 100.0 
Percentage 51.9 36.4 11.3 0.4 100.0 


Source: FMP, Table 3-11, p. 59. 





Of course, labor market segmentation in Malaysia is nothing new.‘ 
What is new is that it may be actively promoted by the industrialization 
and restructuring policies now being followed by the Malaysian govern- 
ment in the name of modernization and racial balance. In fact, the new 
form of labor market segmentation can be described and analyzed in the 
context of the dual labor market theory.° According to this theory, there 
are two separate markets for job allocations, one for “high-quality” ca- 
reer-oriented jobs and a secondary market for casual and low-quality 
jobs. The secondary market is the natural attraction for unskilled and 
under-educated migrant workers, and over time generates urban slums 
and ghettos, which Malaysia in the past has been spared. Now it may 
well acquire them. However, the emergence of a secondary market may 
be a transitory phenomenon—a necessary phase in the Malaysian drive 
towards industrialization and economic restructuring. Just as the Chinese’ 
workers may now be upwardly mobile, so the Malay workers currently 
working in low-status occupations may be expected, in future years, to 
move into higher-paying, better-quality jobs as they become more produc- 
tive, better educated, and trained. If the growth of a secondary labor mar- 
ket in Peninsular Malaysia is indeed a transitory and necessary stage in 
the restructuring process, the obvious questions are whether restructuring 
is proceeding at an adequate rate and whether the policy objectives set by 
the government are likely to be achieved. 
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The Effectiveness of Employment Restructuring Policies in the 1970s: A 
notable feature of the Third Malaysian Plan was that it provided policy tar- 
gets to be achieved by 1990.° In terms of employment restructuring, it was 
determined that the Malay share of employment would decline from 67.6% 
in 1970 to 61.4% in the primary sector and increase from 38% to 43.7% in 
the non-agricultural sector.’ Far-reaching shifts in the employment shares 
for other races were also planned; in particular the Chinese were targeted to 
become relatively more significant in the primary sector and less in the sec- 
ondary and tertiary sectors (see Table 3). 

It is instructive to evaluate employment restructuring during 1970- 
80 against these targets. After all, 1980 marks the mid-point of the 
twenty-year Perspective Plan. In the non-agricultural sector, there has 


TABLE 3: Employment Restructuring in Malaysia: Targets and Actual Performance, 
1970-80 (in percentage) 


Malay Chinese Indian Others Total 


1970 
Primary? 67.6 19.9 11.5 1.0 100.0 
Non-agricultural® 38.0 51:3 9.7 1.0 100.0 
1980 
Primary 66.3 19.9 13.0 0.9 100.0 
Non-agricultural 43.7 45.9 9.6 0.8 100.0 
1990 
Targets: 
Primary 61.4 28.3 9.6 0.7 100.0 
(59.0) (29.4) (10.8) (0.8) 
Non-agricultural 49.8 38.7 10.8 0.7 100.0 
(48.4) (40.2) (10.7) (0.7) 
Achievement Rates 1970-804 
Primary 41.9 0 £ 35.3 
Non-agricultural 96.6 85.7 j 66.7 


‘Source: FMP, Table 3-10, p. 57 and Table 9-5, p. 174; TMP, Table 4-14, p. 79. 
a Agriculture 
b Non-agriculture sector, consisting of the Secondary and Tertiary sectors, has been used 
because of definitional differences in the 1970 and 1980 data. For example, in the TMP 
utilities were included in the Secondary sector, while in the FMP they are put into the 
Tertiary sector. 
c There are two sets of employment share targets: the original TMP targets (Table 4-14, p. 79) 
and the revised ones in FMP (Table 9-5, p. 174). The figures in parentheses refer to the latter. 
d These rates are calculated as follows: 

_ (T-B) 


A4 =A 
where A, = achievement rate 2 


g .100 
A = actual achievement in employment restructuring 1970-80. 
T = 1990 target as set out in TMP. 
B = employment share in 1970. 

e Indicates a negative achievement. 
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been major progress towards meeting the 1990 targets. The share of 
Malay employment increased from 38% in 1970 to 43.7%, indicating a 
96.6% achievement rate. Almost equally effective has been the policy tar- 
get of reducing the Chinese employment share in the secondary and terti- 
ary sectors. The Chinese share of total non-agricultural employment fell 
from 51.3% in 1970 to 45.9% by 1980. This 85.7% of the prorated target 
implies that the objective of reducing the Chinese share of employment in 
the secondary and tertiary sectors to 38.7% may be fulfilled, if past pol- 
icies can be applied without encountering resistance from the Chinese. 

In every other important respect, the employment restructuring pol- 
icies have performed dismally. The Malay share of agricultural employ- 
ment was only fractionally less in 1980 than ten years before. The 
Chinese resistance to the policy target designed to shift them increasingly 
into agriculture was total, evidenced by their employment share in the 
primary sector remaining constant during 1970-80. Also, the Indian 
community became more cohcentrated in agriculture and less in the sec- 
ondary and tertiary sectors, a complete reversal of policy targets declared 
in the Third Malaysia Plan. 

All in all, the actual experience during 1970-80 with employment 
restructuring in Peninsular Malaysia strongly suggests that these policies 
have so far not been very effective except in creating a secondary labor 
market. 

Yet the Fourth Malaysia Plan shows that the Malaysian government 
was even more committed in 1980 than in 1970 to the quantitative targets 
for racial employment distribution in 1990. Thus, during the 1980s an 
accelerated pace for racial employment restructuring is projected. By 
1990 the Malay share in primary sector employment is expected to de- 
cline even more to 59%, and the Chinese share of employment in agricul- 
ture is planned to increase to 29.4%, with reverse trends targeted in the 
non-agricultural sectors. However, unless radically different policies are 
followed in the 1980s, these employment restructuring targets are un- 
likely to be any more successful than they were in the 1970s. 


Employment Growth Projections, 1980-85 


The Fourth Malaysia Plan is based on the assumption of rapid 
growth at about the same impressive aggregate rates achieved during the 
boom years of the 1970s. The Plan projects a 7.6% real GDP growth rate 
annually, which is only marginally less than the rate of 7.8% achieved 
during 1970-80.” While global recessionary pressures and uncertainties 
are recognized,'® the possibility that a slow-down in world economy may 
decelerate Malaysian growth is discounted. 

Employment growth projections in the Fourth Malaysia Plan are, 
therefore, derived from the optimistic view that the economic boom will 
continue during the 1980s, generating new jobs at an annual rate of 4.3%, 
even faster than the 4.1% rate achieved during the 1970s. During 1980- 
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85, a total of 860,600 new jobs are planned for (see Table 4), mostly in 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, hotels and restaurants, and 
government service sectors. In other words, the growth trends experienced 
during the 1970s are expected to continue in much the same way during 
the Fourth Plan period. Interestingly, the role of agriculture in job crea- 
tion is expected to decline substantially, accounting for only 8.3% of the 
new jobs compared with 20.7% in the past decade. 

How realistic are these employment projections? Since they are as 
realistic as the assumptions on which they are based, the critical question 
is whether Malaysia can continue to enjoy an economic expansion, at 
rates achieved in the 1970s, despite global recession, declining commodity 
prices, and increased inflationary pressures. To a very significant extent, 
the economic expansion of the last decade was based on rapidly rising 
commodity and oil prices. Even though there was significant progress to- 
wards industrial diversification, the structure of the Malaysian economy 
is still predominantly dualistic, depending heavily on commodity export 
trade, making the country highly vulnerable to the swings in the world 
economy. Thus, the recession in industrialized countries can be expected 
to affect the Malaysian economy in the Fourth Malaysia Plan period in 
an increasingly unfavorable way, dampening economic growth and frus- 
trating the employment creation projections of the planners. Overall, it 
would appear that employment growth in the 1980-85 period will be 


TABLE 4: Employment Growth by Sector, 1970-80 and 1980-85 °* 


Jobs Created New Jobs Projected 
Sector 1970-80 198C-85 


No. (in thousands) % No. (in thousands) % 
Agriculture, forestry, and 


fishing 352.3 20.7 1455 8.3 
Mining and quarrying 1.0 0.1 2.3 0.3 
Manufacturing 416.6 24.5 267.0 31.0 
Construction 126.1 7.4 63.1 7.3 
Electricity, gas, and water 23.0 1.4 11.8 1.4 
Transport, storage, and 

communications 78.1 4.6 30.4 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade, 

hotels and restaurants 277.4 16.3 168.4 19.5 
Finance, insurance, real 

estate and business services 20.6 1.2 12.4 1.4 
Government services 313.5 18.5 179.9 20.9 
Other services 89.0 5.2 53.8 6.3 


Tota! 1,697.6 100.0 860.6 100.0 


Source: FMP, Table 12-8, p. 227, and Table 4-6, p. 81. 
*The unemployment rate was 7.8% in 1970, 5.3% in 1980, and projected to be 4.9% in 1985. 
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much less than the optimistic expectations contained in the FMP. !! Far 
from moving towards full employment, it would be difficult to maintain 
the unemployment rate at about 5%. 

There is, unfortunately, a further alarming aspect of the extremely 
optimistic employment projections of the FMP: the decision of the Ma- 
laysian policy makers, expecting continuing rapid overall growth, to ac- 
celerate the rate of employment restructuring among races. Since these 
ambitious targets were generally ineffective during the boom years of the 
1970s, they can hardly contribute stable and harmonious race relations in 
what appears to be increasingly difficult times ahead. 


Employment Restructuring and Private Investment: Rising pressure in the 
1980s to push the Chinese into the agricultural sector to make room for 
greater Malay presence in the secondary and tertiary sectors may have 
important consequences for racial relations in Malaysia, generating tension 
and instability. In economic and financial terms, it is almost certain to have a 
negative impact on the rate of private investment since most of this is in 
Chinese hands. Paradoxically, the Fourth Malaysia Plan projects an even 
greater reliance on private investment than did the Third Malaysia Plan: 
72.2% versus 63.2%.'? If, however, the Chinese are increasingly pressed into 
the primary sector, how can such a high rate of private investment be main- 
tained? 

In so far as foreign private investment is concerned, the Fourth Ma- 
laysia Plan is predicated on a sharp relative decline: only 12.7% of total 
private investment is anticipated as net capital inflow from abroad, down 
from a share of 22.6% in the Third Malaysia Plan.!? This is almost cer- 
tainly a realistic expectation in view of the policies of the Malaysian gov- 
ernment regarding restructuring of asset ownership in line with the 
30-40-30 target (30% Malay, 40% other Malaysian residents, 30% for- 
eign residents). Despite the declining relative importance of foreign in- 
vestment in the Fourth Plan period, the absolute level is expected to 
increase from M$6.9 billion to M$9.4 billion, a 36% increase. But this 
may well turn out to be an overly optimistic expectation. 


Concluding Remarks 


There is general acceptance of the restructing policy objectives in 
Malaysia, even by the Chinese.'* But there is a fundamental presumption 
that these objectives should be pursued within an environment of eco- 
nomic expansion rather than at the expense of one group to benefit an- 
other. During the decade of rapid economic growth in the 1970s, the 
Chinese and Indians tolerated the limited progress under restructuring 
policies, though not entirely ungrudgingly. If, however, the years of the 
Fourth Malaysia Plan turn out to be a period of slow growth, dishar- 
mony and conflict may well be the result of a rigid official commitment to 
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achieve by 1990 the NEP targets of greater Malay employment shares in 
the secondary and tertiary sectors. 

The most recent economic news from Malaysia, in fact, indicates 
that the unfavorable effects of recession in industrialized countries have 
started to have an impact. Declining commodity prices have sharply re- 
duced export earnings while a rising import bill has created a heavy bal- 
ance of payments deficit and forced Malaysia to borrow abroad. As a 
result the Malaysian government has felt it necessary to adopt an aus- 
terity program and has cut development expenditures.'> The GDP 
growth rate has been revised down to 6% from the Fourth Malaysia Plan 
target rate of 8% for the 1980s. Against this background of slower 
growth, there are signs of increasing economic hardship for consumers 
and workers resulting from imported inflation, declining real incomes in 
the estate sector (including FELDA schemes), and nervousness among 
private investors in the face of worsening fiscal and economic policy 
environment. All in all, it is evident that the period of strong economic 
expansion after 1975 is now giving way to an indefinite period of eco- 
nomic slowdown. It remains to be seen whether the economic slowdown 
will lead to a relaxation of the NEP restructuring targets set for 1990 or 
whether the Malaysian government will risk heightened disharmony by 
insisting on the attainment of those targets regardless of the changing 
economic climate. 


Ozay Mehmet is Professor of Economics, University of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


NOTES 


1. For a full discussion of NEP objectives and strategies, see Fourth Malaysia 
Plan (FMP), Chapter 1, pp. 1-8. 

2. This, of course, is consistent with the famous Colin Clark hypothesis that as 
economic growth occurs, the share of agricultural employment declines while the sec- 
ondary and tertiary sectors’ expand. See Clark’s Conditions of Economic Progress 
(London, 1957) and the subsequent confirmation by Kuzents and others. 

3. FMP, Table 2-1, p. 11. 

4. See, for example, the author’s article “Manpower Planning and Labour 
Markets in Developing Countries: A Gase Study of West Malaysia,” Journal of Devel- 
opment Studies, 8:2, January 1971. 

5. The most definitive statement of the dual labor market hypothesis is in P. 
Doeringer and M. Piore, Internal Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis (Lex- 
ington, Mass.: Heath, 1971). For a recent study of the socioeconomic effects of Malay- 
sian migration, see Jamilah Arifin, “Industrial Development in Peninsular Malaysia 
and Rural-Urban Migration of Married Women: Impact and Implications,” Journal 
Ekonomi Malaysia, 1:1, June 1980. 

6. Third Malaysia Plan, “Chapter IV: Outline Perspective Plan 1971-90.” 
The OPP was originally presented in the Mid-Term Review of the Second Malaysia 
Plan. 
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7. The non-agricultural sector includes the secondary and tertiary sectors. It is 
used for reasons explained in footnote 2 of Table 3. 

8. As shown by figures in brackets in Table 3. 

9. FMP, Table 9-1, p. 159. 

10. For example, in FMP, paras. 361-362, pp. 155-156. 

11. The exact relationship between employment and GDP (i.e., output elas- 
ticity of employment) is difficult to estimate owing to lack of accurate employment 
series. 

12. FMP, para. 601, p. 251. 

13. Computed from FMP, Table 14-2, p. 255, and Table 7-1, p. 139. 

14. For a recent study, see Guat Tin Ooi, An Analysis of the Malaysian Eco- 
nomic Poltey: The Problems and Prospects of Creating a Malay Commerical and In- 
dustrial Community (A research essay for the degree of Master of Arts in International 
Affairs), Carlton University, Ottawa, September 1979. 

15. Far Eastern Economic Review, ““Malaysia’s Vulnerability Shows,” April 9, 
1982, pp. 59-62. 


BANGLADESH IN THE EARLY 1980s: 
PRAETORIAN POLITICS IN AN 
INTERMEDIATE REGIME 


Peter J. Bertocci* 


I have been telling from the beginning that our Martial Law 
is different and exceptional in nature. This Martial Law is 
in the interest of nine crore [90 million] people. 

—Lt. General H.M. Ershad (Speech of May 9, 1982) 


The Military Takeover of 1982 


On March 24, 1982, on the eve of the eleventh celebration of its 
1971 proclamation of independence, Bangladesh began its second encoun- 
ter with martial law and military rule. The first such experience for 
Bangladesh began with a sequence of military coups and counter-coups 
in late 1975, which eventually brought to power Major General, later 
President, Ziaur Rahman (Zia). Zia was assassinated on May 30, 1981, 
and the institutions of liberal democracy that he had cautiously brought 
back into operation were to remain functioning for less than a year after 
his death. During its first decade, Bangladesh seesawed back and forth 
between what might be roughly tallied as five and a half years of parlia- 
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versity of Michigan, for granting me facilities for research and writing during my 
sabbatical leave, 1981-82; I thank Oakland University for the leave itself. Peter J. 
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for Social Research, kindly made helpful suggestions for improvement of a first draft. 
I, of course, retain responsibility for any errors of fact and infelicities of interpretation 
and analysis herein. 
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mentary rule and approximately four and a half years of some kind of 
restraint—sometimes tight, sometimes relatively relaxed——on the untram- 
meled expression of party politics within a liberal democratic framework. 
The country’s armed forces have jumped into, then gradually eased them- 
selves out of, formal and direct control of the political system. But soon 
after the onset of Bangladesh’s first decade, they were back in the driver’s 
seat, and the shape of the immediate future will rest in large part on the 
role they play over the next several years. _ 

“You know,” declared Lt. General Ershad, in justification of the 
March 24 coup to his countrymen, “the national security, independence 
and sovereignty was threatened due to social and political indiscipline, 
unprecedented corruption, devastated economy, administrative stalemate, 
extreme deterioration of law and order and frightening economic and 
food crisis.”! Although such assertions have accompanied coups d’etat 
from time immemorial in Bangladesh and elsewhere, few nonetheless 
would dispute Ershad on at least several of these points. “Social and po- 
litical indiscipline”? was critically reflected in deepening factionalism 
within the ruling Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP), requiring a cabi- 
net reshuffle soon after the November 1981 presidential election as well 
as an effort at party reorganization, all throwing doubt on the party’s 
ability to govern. Intraparty factionalism and interparty strife were in 
turn associated with the “extreme deterioration of law and order,” seen in 
clashes, for example, of student groups linked to the various party fac- 
tions. In February 1982 there surfaced allegations that student leaders 
associated with both the BNP and its main rival, the Awami League 
(AL), had formed assassination squads aimed at political leaders.” 

Corruption may not have been “unprecedented” in degree as such, 
but scandalous revelations of its extent at high levels certainly were, per- 
mitting a “jzhad (holy war) against corruption” to become the primary 
raison d’état and rallying point of the martial law regime in its first 
months. In late February a parliamentary committee charged with inves- 
tigation of governmental corruption during 1981 reported on the results 
of its inquiries, observing that it had found “gross irregularities in the 
functioning and management” in a study of 63 public undertakings. Ear- 
lier that month and later on the eve of the coup itself, several powerful 
figures in the BNP were charged with various counts of criminal and 
corruption-related activity. These men were arrested and brought to trial, 
judicial proceedings against them bringing convictions in several cases 
soon after the coup and continuing as of this writing.” 

That there was a food crisis is also readily acknowledged. In Febru- 
ary the BNP Food Minister had bravely tried to represent the food situa- 
tion as one whose essential problem was merely that of building “some 
food reserve for the future.” But it was well recognized both at home and 
abroad that Bangladesh faced an immediate shortfall of between 2.1 and 
2.5 tons of foodgrains, and this engendered yet another “food aid SOS” 
from Dacca. In mid-March malpractices related to pilferage of food 
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stocks from government storage bins in Chittagong were revealed in the 
press, suggesting that such matters were not limited to that city alone. 
Rising prices and related fears and unrest thus constituted another factor 
that the military leaders could legitimately cite to rationalize their take- 
over.* 

All of this in turn reflected the “devastated economy” of which Gen- 
eral Ershad spoke on March 24, and in his takeover address to the nation 
he further alluded to the decline of confidence on the part of both foreign 
and domestic investors, resulting in their witholding of capital and other 
forms of aid for development needs. In fact, Bangladesh had been under 
aid donor pressure for reforms for some months. It had adopted what was 
seen retrospectively as an overly ambitious 1980 Five-Year Development 
Plan that was heavily dependent, as usual, on foreign aid inflows that had 
dropped off relative to projected need in the two years immediately fol- 
lowing the plan. Financing was also thrown into a crisis by a downturn 
in the country’s balance of payments, spurred by an export earnings de- 
cline. By mid-1981 the situation was approaching desperation, and there 
was talk in aid donor circles of an impending “taka crunch” (the taka is 
the basic Bangladesh currency unit). This was exacerbated by the threat 
of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) to hold back most of 
Bangladesh’s previously allocated Special Drawing Rights (SDR). The 
latter were indeed withheld for a time and finally restored only after an- 
other struggle with Dacca over taka devaluation. Both the IMF and the 
World Bank had been critical of Bangladesh’s subsidies of agricultural 
inputs to farmers and to its inefficient public sector corporations, so they 
put pressure on the country to reduce deficit spending in these and related 
areas.° 

Against this background, then, the March 24 takeover was an- 
nounced. Only its timing was uncertain to observers, who had more or 
less expected the military to make its move at any point after the Novem- 
ber 1981 presidential election. Not unexpectably also, the new martial 
law regime announced what appeared to be a heady agenda of national 
reform. The essence of these pronouncements will be reviewed below, but 
the likelihood of their enactment must be assessed in the context of the 
country’s immediate past and what it reveals regarding the nature and 
functioning of Bangladesh’s political economy to date. This article offers 
a perspective on Bangladesh as it enters its second decade, suggesting that 
the country has displayed the political structure of an “intermediate re- 
gime” and the political dynamics of a “praetorian polity.” The relevance 
of the analysis to Bangladesh’s immediate future will be touched upon as 
well. 


Bangladesh as an Intermediate Regime 


A useful descriptive overview of political structure in Bangladesh 
may be provided by applying the concept of “intermediate regime,” the 
terminology of the Polish political economist, Michat Kalecki. He ob- 
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served that in societies marked by the absence of a well-developed indus- 
trial capitalist establishment allied to a big landlord class, what he called 
the “intermediate classes” tend to exercise state power for their own ad- 
vantage. By intermediate classes he meant the “middle class” and edu- 
cated groups associated with the professions or with small-scale 
entrepreneurship—i.e., the “petty bourgeoisie” that in classical Marxist 
perspective stands nominally between capital and labor in advanced cap- 
italist societies. In their exercise of state power, the intermediate classes 
are allied to the wealthier sections of the peasantry. In the Bangladesh 
case, one finds at the helm of the state an amalgam of three institutional 
groupings: (1) the civil bureaucracy, (2) the military, and (3) the civilian 
politicians and their parties. Most of the latter stem from, or have links 
to, other persons of professional or small-scale entrepreneurial back- 
grounds and related interests. The members of these institutional group- 
ings are commonly cooperatively linked, but at times competitively 
opposed, internally or to one another, by bonds or barriers, as the case 
may be, of kinship, status, and material (property and power) interest. 
They are allied in certain respects with (4) the “rich peasant” elites that 
dominate the countryside—i.e., holders of well above the average amount 
of land that they farm primarily or exclusively with the use of tenants 
and/or landless laborers. 

In this conceptual schema, the society’s remaining major elements 
stand in potential and sometimes actual opposition. These include (5) the 
industrial proletariat, which, in the Bangladesh case, is small in numbers 
but not insignificant in political potential, especially in occasional com- 
bination with (6) the growing urban in-migrant “underclass.” In the 
rural areas, one finds (7) a large group of middle-to-poor peasant mini- 
fundists (farmers who primarily work their own lands, sometimes hiring 
in or giving out land and/or labor), and (8) the myriad and rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of outright tenants and landless laborers. Taken to- 
gether, the latter four groups are ordinarily inactive politically, but 
nonetheless they form a vast reservoir of political activism that may be 
drawn into whatever movement or “movements” a given constellation of 
political forces may engender from time to time. 

Kalecki went on to suggest that the fundamental contradictions in 
intermediate regimes lie, on the one hand, between the intermediate 
classes and a small “big business” or “upper middle” class (his terms), 
allied increasingly with foreign capital, and, on the other, between the 
intermediate classes with their “rich peasant” allies, and the small land 
holders and landless peasants. To shore themselves up against both, the 
intermediate classes rely on some form of “state capitalism”—1.e., public 
sector enterprise, supported liberally with foreign aid. Certainly the “so- 
cialism” of Mujibur Rahman’s Awami League (AL) government from 
1972 to 1975 may be seen as exemplary of this sort of arrangement, al- 
lowing ample opportunity for party and regime patronage and for the 
absorption of goodly numbers of intermediate class professionals to man 
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the machinery of state apparatus. Kalecki also suggested that such a re- 
gime may enact a land reform that consolidates the material connections 
between the intermediate classes and the wealthier sections of the peas- 
antry. It is argued that the East Pakistan State Acquisition and Tenancy 
Act of 1950 had accomplished this task well before the independence of 
Bangladesh, and nothing in the way of land legislation since has dis- 
turbed the dominance of the “rich peasants” in the countryside. Indeed, 
the decade since independence has witnessed a growing concentration of 
ownership in the hands of peasant elites and the persistence of absentee 
ownership on the part of urban intermediate class groups, themselves 
often no more than a generation removed from rich peasant origins and 
still linked to that class via enduring ties of kinship.’ 


Bangladesh as a Praetorian Polity 


Ever since the influential work of Samuel P. Huntington, it has been 
common to characterize as “praetorian” those political systems “with low 
levels of institutionalization and high levels of participation” in which 
“social forces using their own methods act directly in the political 
sphere.”’® That Bangladesh corresponds in a general way to this descrip- 
tion should be intuitively apparent to most observers. In capsule form, it 
is difficult to improve upon Huntington’s summary statement regarding 
the former united Pakistan (from which Bangladesh emerged) as a state 
in which “institutional evolution was unbalanced... .” Thus, “the civil 
and military bureaucracies were more highly developed than the political 
parties, and the military had strong incentives to move into the institu- 
tional vacuum on the input side of the political system and to attempt to 
perform interest aggregation functions.” 

Since 1971 little in this regard has changed. If one accepts Hunting- 
ton’s notion of “political institutionalization” as “the process by which 
organizations and procedures acquire value and stability,”!? then any 
measure of the process in Bangladesh would likely show that the coun- 
try’s civil and military bureaucratic establishments do reflect a 
comparatively high degree of autonomy and complexity—two of Hun- 
tington’s criteria of institutionalization. They might, however, score less 
well on measures of adaptability and coherence—Huntington’s other two 
criteria—since both might be seen to have features of rigidity and to have 
displayed disunity at critical points during Bangladesh’s first decade. 

But the civilian politician element in Bangladesh’s intermediate re- 
gime structure has long been characterized by a lack of institutional de- 
velopment across the board. Most Bangladeshi groups calling themselves 
“political parties” are not well-developed electioneering organizations, 
with well-articulated and long-standing “rice roots” extensions. Several 
of the country’s major parties do have considerable continuity and identi- 
fiable ideological orientations over time—the AL, possibly the Muslim 
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League (ML), and the National Awami Party (NAP) might be the fore- 
most examples. But among these, perhaps only the AL has contacts with 
the electorate at large via some semblance of formal cadre organization. 
Otherwise Bangladesh displays a bewildering array of “political parties” 
and leaders, and the machinations of “party politics” in the country all 
too often leave one with the impression of a game played by multifarious 
minigroups of elite politicians, centered in Dacca, with little concern for 
the serious work of party building on a truly national basis. 

Moreover, all parties in Bangladesh are continually beset by fac- 
tionalism. One is tempted to envision the party process as a plethora of 
groups organized along patron-client lines, or what one might call in the 
Bangladesh context dada-dal relationships, in which a leader (dada, a 
term for different types of senior male kinsmen) and his followers (his 
dal, “party” in the sense of “faction”) compete for power in a constant 
shift of alliances, splitting off from one formalized party grouping to seek 
alliance with another, be it one actually in power or another in opposi- 
tion. The result is the persistent party and subgroup realignment so sali- 
ent a feature in Bangladesh politics, the perennial emergence of 
innumerable splinter groups and their eventual withering away in most 
cases. The dada-dal character of national party politics is well docu- 
mented for local level politics as well.!! 

Yet, despite this background of weak institutionalization of the politi- 
cal party process, Bangladesh has a long tradition of high political par- 
ticipation. Bangladeshis vote in numbers comparable to those of the 
American electorate in recent years, with an average of 54% in every 
national election held between 1946 and 1979. Similarly, they enroll as 
candidates and vote in goodly numbers in local government elections 
throughout the countryside. That the urban elites are conscious of their 
political interests and readily act to defend them is assumed by observers 
of the Bangladesh political scene, and that student activism, allied to po- 
litical party involvement, has figured importantly in the country’s history 
is well known. Indeed, as Jahan cogently argues, Bangladesh represents a 
polity in which, paradoxically, one would expect a low rate of citizen 
participation in the political system, but in which, in fact, one finds a 
tradition of mass movements, often associated with electoral campaigns, 
which acts as a “counterweight” that “politicizes people and leads to 
higher participation.” '* What is lacking in the context of weak institu- 
tionalization is the power of any political party to serve as a vehicle for 
the aggregation of mass interests and the cathexis, as it were, of mass 
political consciousness. The results of these “praetorian” political dynam- 
ics operating in the structural context of an intermediate regime have 
been a decade of fluidity, a fluctuation between civilian and military rule, 
and mixtures of relative democracy and relative dictatorship throughout. 

At the risk of some inevitable oversimplification, but in an attempt to 
perceive the forest despite the temptation to focus on the trees, it may be 
illuminating to review the political history of Bangladesh’s first decade 
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with reference to the analytical orientation offered above and to delineate 
thematically two time periods, 1972-75 and 1976-81. 


1972-75: Heyday of the inheritors 


The success of the Bangladesh liberation war in 1971 brought to the 
fore elements in all three institutional groupings—the politicians, the civil 
bureaucracy, and the military—-who considered that independence had 
carried them to their place in the sun. Of structural significance, this pe- 
riod witnessed efforts by the civilian politician element to dominate and/ 
or control both the military and the civil bureaucracy. 

For the AL politicians, independence meant that they would now 
exercise power in triumph over their long-time opponents of both the 
Islamic Right—whose parties were immediately banned on grounds of 
pro-Pakistan sympathies during the liberation struggle—and the Left, 
against whose activities the AL would seek to erect an effective deterrent 
apparatus. The vast majority of AL politicians were of petty bourgeois 
background, but vastly superior to most of their countrymen in wealth 
and other indices of socioeconomic status. A significant plurality of them 
was composed of comparative newcomers to the political scene, whose 
party had led the nationalist cause and would now head the government. 
It was to be expected that many would seize the opportunity for self- 
enrichment.!> 

Within the civil bureaucracy, those who had occupied lesser posi- 
tions of power, status, and renumeration within the old East Pakistan 
administration as a whole now sought to rise in ascendance over the corps 
of officers that had constituted the traditional bureaucratic elites during 
the Pakistan period, especially members of the Civil Service of Pakistan 
(CSP). Many of these lower echelon types had made the legitimating 
exodus to Calcutta during 1971 or otherwise supported the nationalist 
cause. Thus, to justify their aspirations, they now cited their own patrio- 
tism, in contrast to the alleged “pro-Pakistan” sympathies and even out- 
right collaboration of the traditional bureaucratic elites throughout the 
independence struggle, asserting that they were deserving successors of 
the latter to the top positions of power, rank, and remuneration in the 
bureaucratic structure of the new state, and they usually allied themselves 
with AL politicians to secure the desired advancement. Throughout the 
Mujib period and on into the early years of Zia’s rule, the efforts of this 
group to rise within the bureaucracy was a source of much conflict, exac- 
erbated by debates over proposals to reorganize the administration and to 
reassess the pay scales assigned to officers of different branches, ranks, 
and functions within the civil service as a whole.'* 

Of special note, however, is the fact that the AL under Mujib moved 
gradually but inexorably to achieve political control over the civil bureau- 
cracy, in a manner quite at variance with the autonomous “steel frame” 
traditions that the British days had bequeathed. This process was well 
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under way at the time of the 1975 coup that brought the end to Mujib 
and his evolving one-party dictatorship.'° 

The armed forces, meanwhile, were embroiled in similar internal 
dissension after independence.'* Freedom Fighters—-young and usually 
junior officers of the professional soldiery, as well as members of guerrilla 
and paramilitary units who had fought for the nationalist cause during 
1971—now sought their rewards via rapid advancement in rank and 
position. In this they would clash not only with their more established 
seniors who, like the later President Ziaur Rahman, had also fought in 
the liberation war, but also eventually with the increasing numbers of 
Bengali officer repatriates who had had perforce to sit out the war in 
Pakistan. During the Mujib period, many Freedom Fighters received the 
advancement they demanded. Others found an alternative upward route 
via recruitment into the Rakkhi Bahini (“Defense Force”), composed of 
Freedom Fighters of unquestioned loyalty to the AL and established to 
counterbalance military groups of less “reliable” political tendencies. In 
the process this paramilitary organization gained numerical strength and 
received heavy financial support from the Mujib regime, which offended 
the officers of regular army units, thus sowing the seeds of resentment. 

Also born during the liberation war, but not to make itself felt until 
1975, was a section of radicalized Freedom Fighter officers, commanding 
discontented and alienated troops and allied to political parties of the 
Left—notably the Jatiyo Samajtantric Dal (JSD). These elements sought 
not merely to advance themselves within the existing politico-military 
structure of the new state, but also, they claimed, to rebuild the polity and 
the larger society along what they conceived to be genuinely socialist 
lines. By mid-summer of 1975, then, the armed forces were riven with 
dissension, with Freedom Fighters of disparate political orientations, var- 
ied service careers, and differing personal objectives all vying for promi- 
nence. They would clash, too, with the increasing numbers of Pakistan- 
returned officers and troops who also sought to sort out a place for them- 
selves in the military setup of the new nation. 


1976-81: The “Zia Restoration” 


The events surrounding the overthrow of the AL in 1975 and the 
rise of Ziaur Rahman as head of state have been variously chronicled 
elsewhere and need no detailed recapitulation for purposes of this general 
analysis.'? Relevant to recent events in Bangladesh, however, is the obser- 
vation that one result of Zia’s rule down to 1981 was the dampening and 
suppression of those clamorous elements within the bureaucracy, the mil- 
itary, and the civilian politician group for whom the nationalist victory in 
1971 had been a springboard for a leap to power and position in the new 
nation. Moreover, this period of the “Zia restoration,” as it might be 
called, witnessed the ascedance of the military and the civil bureaucracy 
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over the politician element in the intermediate regime’s tri-institutional 
structure of state power. 

Within the civil bureaucracy, this dampening process had already 
begun in 1974 when, faced with an economic crisis and hence a corre- 
sponding “efficiency imperative,” Mujib was forced to return members of 
the traditional public servant elites, including former CSP officers, to top 
decision-making positions. Under Zia this process continued, so that by 
1980 former CSP officers numerically predominated at the commanding 
heights of all major governmental institutions concerned with administra- 
tive and economic management.'® A similar sorting out of affairs seems to 
have gradually occurred within the military. First, there was the outright 
physical repression of military dissenters who had taken arms against the 
government at various points and/or represented a similar threat to the 
Zia regime. By the time of Zia’s assassination, reportedly over 400 of- 
ficers had been executed. Second, there was a constant reshuffling of the 
top officer ranks. Third, Zia relied increasingly on Pakistan-returned of- 
ficers to whom he assigned the helmsmen’s posts at the top of the services; 
by the time of his death, only two or three of the top fifty army officers 
were Freedom Fighters. This trend occurred along with the raising of 
new divisions of troops and police units, whose personnel would be pre- 
sumably less tainted by problematic ideological or material orientations. 
By early 1981 all regular military units numbered 77,000, with Freedom 
Fighter elements estimated to account for not more than 15% of all per- 
sonnel.!° 

Jronically, then, what may have been the last gasp of the Freedom 
Fighter elements for some semblance of power seems to have been one of 
the factors involved in Zia’s assassination, occurring during an ill-con- 
ceived and ill-fated coup attempt led by one of the last remaining top 
officers with liberation war experience. A full and satisfying account of 
this coup effort remains to be published,” but whatever the final conclu- 
sions, its aftermath seems to have left the Pakistan-returned officer group 
in full command of military affairs. Lt. General Ershad, himself a re- 
patriate who had been named Commander-in-Chief by Zia, quickly 
emerged as a forceful leader in the months following the assassination. 
The summer and early fall of 1981 witnessed a replay of the controversial 
military tribunals set up in the past to try military dissidents and failed 
coup-makers, and the executions prior to the 1981 presidential elections 
of 16 officers associated with the May events—most of them Freedom 
Fighters—seemed, momentarily at least, to put the finishing touches on 
the triumph of conservative military elements harking back to the days of 
united Pakistan.”! That these officers intended to remain in control of the 
political situation in Bangladesh became increasingly apparent as the 
November date for choosing Zia’s civilian successor approached. And that 
they would brook no return to AL rule, remembering, perhaps, the demo- 
tion of the army’s interests at the hands of the politicians during the days 
of Mujib, was also made more evident. It may be added that the civil 
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bureaucracy, whose interests had also been given short shrift by the Mu- 
jib regime, was of like mind. 


Cooptive Aggregation of Regime Support, 1976-81 


While the civil and military elements were coming to dominate state 
power, there was also occurring between 1976 and 1981 a carefully or- 
chestrated return to democratic forms of government. The details of this 
process have been well described elsewhere,” but two of its features may 
be selected for comment here. The first of these may be seen in efforts to 
induce rural elite allegiance to the Zia regime. The second was the coop- 
tation of important sections of the politician group into an official govern- 
ment party, established as Zia’s electoral campaign vehicle, to which 
well-entrenched or aspirant political party leaders might be attracted. 

It is useful to recall that the first elections of any sort held in 
Bangladesh after the coups of 1975 were the local government elections of 
March 1977. Only after their occurrence did Zia seek and win further 
legitimating support for his regime and policies at the ballot box, in the 
national referendum held in May 1977. In a manner akin to Ayub 
Khan’s efforts to marshal rural elite loyalty through the old Basic De- 
mocracies system, the local government elections once again conferred the 
mantle of governmental authority on bodies dominated by these same 
groups.” 

Two other significant developments in the countryside also occurred 
during this period, which, apart from their intended objectives, would 
seem to have further tightened rural elite allegiances to the Zia regime. 
First, policies favoring incentives for food production were adopted, in- 
cluding the subsidizing of modern agricultural inputs and the guarantee 
of higher food prices to farmers, these also aimed at aiding government 
procurement efforts. These changes in policy had been variously advo- 
cated in some form by analysts of Bangladesh’s food production problems 
and critics of its food aid distribution, both from within and outside inter- 
national aid donor agencies. Aided by favorable weather conditions, the 
changes did, in fact, help to bring the country’s 1980 food production 
back to levels approaching those before 1971. In the process, however, if 
local case studies are at all reflective of general results, the wealthier sec- 
tions of the peasantry received the major benefits.24 Second, in 1980 the 
Zia government moved to reorganize the local government system, an- 
nouncing the creation of “village government” (gram sarkar) institutions. 
Gram sarkar bodies, whose memberships are chosen by “consensus” ar- 
rived at in local meetings supervised by government officials, and which 
are composed of individuals representing different “functional” and “in- 
terest” groups in each local community, do attempt, for the first time in 
East Bengal’s modern history, to establish politico-administrative entities 
at the village level. But in the immediate short run the result would once 
again be the confirmation of peasant elites in official leadership positions 
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of local government, as, indeed, available evidence suggests. And these 
same elements—often the same persons—came to dominate the new Vil- 
lage Defense Force units being erected across the country. Thus, admin- 
istrative reforms both in agricultural development and local government 
policy during the last years of the Zia period, all of which might arguably 
be seen as improvements in efficiency and representativeness, seem to 
have had the political effect of solidifying pro-BNP sentiments on the 
part of peasant elites.”° 

Meanwhile, the weak position of the civilian politicians at the na- 
tional level throughout the period made them susceptible either to coopta- 
tion or isolation by the regime. One must note, of course, that the country 
was under martial law, if in decreasingly stringent applications, down to 
1979. The return to party politics and “business as usual” was, moreover, 
a judiciously managed affair, the government allowing increasing free- 
dom of action to the professional politicians in a cautious, step-by-step 
manner. But the remarkable factional fluidity that characterizes party 
politics in Bangladesh must also be emphasized here, for it makes politi- 
cal leaders prime targets for cooptation, given that dynamic. In essence, 
the government party, being at or perceptibly near the source of power, 
and hence patronage of all sorts, has the distinct advantage. 

President Zia may have been acting with intuitive understanding of 
these praetorian features of the Bangladesh political process when in 
1978 he first organized his Nationalist Democratic Party (Bengali acro- 
nym, JAGODAL), linking it to a broader “Nationalist Front,’ with 
which to push for formal reelection in the presidential polls in June of 
that year. Once successful in the latter, he dissolved JAGODAL in Sep- 
tember, replacing it with the BNP, and his new party swept to an over- 
whelming victory in the parliamentary elections of 1979.26 During 1978 
and 1979, one might suggest, there occurred a splitting and lumping pro- 
cess, in which parties in actual or potential opposition to the regime were 
variously (1) coopted into the BNP, (2) isolated, or (3) subject to repres- 
sion, and this process was aided by the factionalizing tendencies noted 
above. By 1979, a major section of the ML (which, along with other 
Islamic parties, had been rehabilitated in 1976) had been drawn into the 
BNP. So, too, had the Bhashani faction of the old NAP, representing a 
significant section of the non-communist (or at best, communist-sym- 
pathizing) Left. The remnants of the Islamic Right and the nominally 
socialist Left (other than the AL) were stranded in isolation with com- 
paratively small popular bases. Meanwhile the AL—also a nominally 
“socialist” party—was similarly detached from groups with which it 
might make common electoral cause, and it further obliged the Zia strat- 
egy by self-cannibalization in internecine disputes. The various parties of 
the communist Left were either decimated by repression or consumed 
similarly in their own ideological squabbles, hence gradually debilitated 
as a political force by 1979 and on into 1981. 

Thus, by the time of Zia’s assassination, the following array of forces 
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seemed to obtain in Bangladesh. First, of the three institutional groupings 
representing intermediate class interests at the helm of state, the civil bu- 
reaucracy and the military, and within them conservative elements hark- 
ing back to the Pakistan past, were allied in their grip on the levers of 
state power. Second, the third intermediate class institutional grouping, 
the civilian politicians and their parties, was weak and divided, and major 
sections of it which might have opposed the Zia regime with some effec- 
tiveness were coopted into the government parties. Third, rural elites, 
whose role in marshaling votes during elections is crucial, had been 
enticed into regime support, with the likelihood that this would translate 
itself into electoral victories for the BNP. 


The 1981 Presidential Election: Outcome and Aftermath 


The assassination of President Zia appears to have ushered in a de- 
stabilization of the political system Zia had managed to create after 1976. 
In essence, the March coup of 1982 was presaged, if not brought on, by a 
period of gradual disintegration of the political parties, especially the 
BNP, rendering them incapable of functioning in the intermediate regime 
structure discussed above, as it had evolved under Zia.’ 

The BNP strove to maintain its jerry-built unity behind the can- 
didacy of septuagenarian Abdus Sattar, the respected former Supreme 
Court Justice and Vice President at the time of Zia’s death. Wrangles 
over the manner in which Sattar was chosen as candidate, over the pas- 
sage of a constitutional amendment needed to allow him, as Acting Presi- 
dent, to stand for election, and, relatedly, over whether to continue certain 
“presidential” features of Zia’s system of government, all brought out 
fissiparous tendencies within the BNP and exacerbated the latent fac- 
tional potential built into the party’s very composition. These divisions 
were held in check with no small amount of nudging from the military 
and would remain to be dealt with after the election. Meanwhile, the AL 
sought to find a viable presidential candidate acceptable to the two main 
factions within the party. It finally succeeded in doing this in late Septem- 
ber with its nomination of Kamal Hossain, a Foreign Minister during the 
Mujib period, now returned from self-imposed exile in England. As the 
electoral finale heated up in mid-fall, the ability of the AL to draw large 
crowds to its rallies caused a heightening of concern within the regime. A 
similar concern emanated from the Muslim Right when, out of nowhere, 
the imam of the country’s second largest mosque decided to become a 
presidential candidate, drawing large crowds to hear his fulminations in 
favor of an Islamic fundamentalist political system. Freedom Fighter or- 
ganizations tended to support, in the long run to no avail, retired General 
M. A. G. Osmany, the long-respected 1971 liberation forces commander 
who had electorally opposed Zia on several occasions after 1976. Adding 
to the turmoil, in a manner seemingly unrelated to the campaign, lower- 
echelon employees in the country’s banks and other public sector corpora- 
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tions launched massive wage-related strikes, while various pro-AL and 
pro-Freedom Fighter groups took to the streets to protest the trials and 
executions of those implicated in the May coup attempt. 

From May onward, the armed forces continued their own rites of 
purification, with the forced retirement and dismissals of a large number 
of officers, including many from the Freedom Fighter group. Against this 
background, within a few weeks of the elections, in the midst of an in- 
creasingly fluid and potentially turbulent situation, General Ershad made 
clear, in a press interview, the army’s displeasure with the growing disor- 
der and, further, he implied strongly that the military frowned upon the 
prospect of a return to power of the AL. Although this was followed by a 
second statement to the effect that the army would, come what may, ac- 
cept “the will of the people,” the essential message must surely not have 
been lost on the voting public. The military high command was, indeed, 
rumored to have seriously considered a pre-election takeover, only to be 
staved off by Sattar’s insistence—backed by his threat to resign—that the 
process be allowed to continue.” 

Amid the usual—but probably less well-founded than has sometimes 
been the case—cries of election-rigging, Sattar and the BNP swept to an 
overwhelming victory in November, receiving 66% of the final tally, and a 
nearly three to one edge over the AL, which got 25% of the total vote; no 
other presidential candidate made a respectable dent in the total figures. 
The practical results of this generally unsurprising election outcome were 
to confirm momentarily the sharing of state power now exercised by con- 
servative intermediate class elements within the civilian politician group, 
allied to their counterparts in the bureaucracy and the military. The new 
Council of Ministers announced by Sattar was reportedly dominated by 
the BNP Right Wing, composed primarily of ex-Muslim Leaguers and 
their sympathizers. But the factional divisions that had deepened in the 
BNP from May onward had only superficially been papered over by 
common electoral cause and prodding by the army, and seemed moving 
towards an open rift in the period immediately following the election.”? 

Of particular note in the post-election scene were statements by Gen- 
eral Ershad to the effect that the army would have to be given a direct 
role in the governmental set-up, and his call for parliamentary discussion 
of the appropriate means for a more overt and formal integration of the 
military into the decision-making structure. Accordingly, during January 
and February 1982 there was created, then recreated after army objec- 
tions to its initial membership, a National Security Council (NSC), ulti- 
mately coming to consist of the President, Vice President, and the three 
military service heads. The role of this body, according to government 
spokesmen, would be to “advise and assist the government” on all matters 
related to national security, writ large, as well as to “explore ways and 
means of participation of the armed forces in the socio-economic develop- 
ment of the country consistent with their primary responsibility.” The 
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making of the NSC in a manner to the liking of the military marked, as 
one prominent BNP member put it, “a major victory for the army over 
Sattar and his politicians in its search for a major share of power.”°° The 
politicians continued to raise the specter of a military threat to democracy, 
but they were consumed more immediately with their own internecine 
strife, by the growing corruption scandals in their midst, and by the gen- 
eral unease in the country, all alluded to at the beginning of this essay. 

The turbulence of the country and the military’s concern for a direct 
share in power gave ample warning to Bangladesh observers that a take- 
over was in the offing. As of mid-1982, the extent and degree of prior 
planning for the armed forces’ move and which particular group within 
their ranks was primarily responsible for it are questions remaining to be 
answered. Of possible significance was the visit to Indonesia by two top 
Bangladeshi officers, not long before the coup, which may have been an 
attempt to get some sense of “the functioning of a government with a 
strong military element.”*' That Bangladesh will have an Indonesian- 
style government in any detail seems unlikely, however. But what re- 
mains of interest is the evolving extent and nature of military rule over 
the next several years and its implications for Bangladesh’s second de- 
cade. 


The March Coup: Charting a Course for Bangladesh’s Second 
Decade? 


The March coup seems to have been greeted domestically with a sigh 
of relief, and the most relevant members of the stability-oriented interna- 
tional aid donor community were quick to nod assent to the Ershad re- 
gime. This approval was backed by pledges of continued aid needed to 
shore up the country and permit the new government to proceed with 
development plans.*” 

One of the first items receiving attention was administrative reform, 
the regime promising a thorough restructuring of the entire governmental 
set-up. One of its first steps was to reduce the number of ministries from 
42 to 17, and their combined internal divisions from 52 to 47. At the same 
time, moreover, a reform of judicial organization was begun, with 
benches of the High Court established in each of the country’s four major 
geographic-administrative divisions. Of particular note were pronounce- 
ments that the thana—-an administrative unit often likened to an Ameri- 
can county—-would be made the basic unit of rural administration, in 
contrast to the historical administrative importance of District and Sub- 
divisional levels. There will be, it is asserted, a corresponding upgrading 
of the powers and functions of local Union Partsads and gram sarkars. All 
of this echoed familiar past calls to bring government closer to the people, 
as it were, but it remains to be seen how this particular set of exhortations 
and pronouncements will be worked out.’ 
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The Ershad regime’s announced economic objectives were five-fold: 
(1) achievement of a 7% annual economic growth rate; (2) decrease in 
public sector overhead costs; (3) encouragement of private investment; (4) 
attainment of self-sufficiency in food production; and (5) development of 
effective population control measures. Against the background of eco- 
nomic crisis and aid donor pressures, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
new government announced as one of its first steps a review of the perfor- 
mance and functioning of the public sector corporations. Here the aim 
would be to stamp out vestiges of corruption and to overhaul organization 
with a view to eliminating functional redundancy. A similar review of the 
banking industry was also promised. Early pronouncements by the Chief 
Martial Law Administrator (CMLA) stressed reliance on the private 
sector, and in this connection the government took the unusual step of 
relaxing laws regarding disclosure of unreported and untaxed income 
(“black money”), seeking to encourage holders of the latter to transfer 
their sequestered funds into productive investment. In stimulating food 
production, the Ershad regime has also stressed reliance on free market 
incentives and mechanisms for the supply of agricultural inputs. Of re- 
lated interest, Ershad has also mentioned that his government will ap- 
point a commission to study the question of land reform.’ 

These goals and policy orientations have only been generally articu- 
lated, and one must await the specifics of their enactment. Yet they do 
speak to several paramount Issues of political economy in Bangladesh as 
these, in turn, relate to the intermediate class structure and praetorian 
dynamics of the state. 

First, emphasis on stimulating entrepreneurial activity and private 
investment comes at a time when confidence in Bangladesh’s “state cap- 
italist” institutions is, for good reason, at an all-time low, and this alter- 
nate orientation coincides as well with the increased stress on private 
sector activity emphasized by aid donors of crucial importance to 
Bangladesh. But a certain deemphasis on public sector enterprise had al- 
ready received at least lip service under Zia, who allegedly favored disin- 
vestment of public projects and their transfer to private capital and 
management. This orientation may also reflect the increasing influence of 
a “big business” class in Bangladesh, commonly asserted to have grown 
out of the intermediary role many businessmen have played in the disbur- 
sement of the massive amounts of foreign aid the country has received. 
Kalecki, whose ideas inform the perspective offered in this essay, sug- 
gested that threat to the existence of intermediate regimes lay im the long- 
run potential of the “big business” antagonists of the “middle class” 
groups holding state power to come themselves, via their enhanced eco- 
nomic position, to dominate the state and subordinate “petty bourgeois” 
class interests to their own. One question for the future is whether or not 
Bangladesh’s second decade will see the emergence of a true capitalist- 
industrialist class, a veritable “national bourgeoisie,” as it were, allied 
with the military in control of the state, its perceived “greater efficiency” 
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in the “dynamic entrepreneurial” role reinforced by links to external cap- 
ital. Thus, the economic policy pronouncements of the new Ershad re- 
gime, made no doubt with an eye to the aid-giving international 
community, may reflect a new trend that could undermine the structure 
of Bangladesh as an intermediate regime per se.” 

Second, similarly, the Ershad government’s orientation toward agri- 
cultural development and food production seems to reflect aid donor pres- 
sures of recent years. As noted earlier, the latter had been forthcoming 
with respect to governmental subsidization of agricultural (especially 
HYV) inputs to farmers, and this policy has been reversed. It is worth 
mention also that Bangladesh’s food rationing and food aid distribution 
system has been criticized for some time, as have the donor agencies, both 
bilateral and multilaterial, whose policies seemed to acquiesce in, if not 
actively promote, urban and middle class biased inequities. Some revi- 
sions in the food rationing system were, in fact, forthcoming before Zia’s 
death, and the Ershad regime has stressed open market distribution as a 
policy goal; of related interest, the recent U.S.-Bangladesh food aid agree- 
ment signed just before the coup also stressed open market distribution to 
the extent possible.*° 

Bangladesh has yet to hit upon a system for maximizing its domestic 
food production. As noted, the much-criticized recent policies of subsidiz- 
ing agricultural inputs—which had a tendency to benefit peasant elites in 
any event-—have been abandoned, and it appears that government policy 
will be to allocate inputs via the market system. In the short run this is 
likely to push prices of fertilizers, pesticides, and the like sky-high, so 
they would be affordable only by rural elites at best, thus contributing to 
stratification in the countryside and slowing down HYV adoption in gen- 
eral. Long-term trends towards landlessness, well documented during the 
late 1970s, would thus seem to complicate Bangladesh’s food problem. 
The agrarian situation is depicted as one in which nearly half the coun- 
try’s rural households are landless, while one-tenth of the nation’s farm- 
ers control half of all cultivable land. Put differently, it can be said that 
Bangladesh is farmed by a mass of sharecroppers and tenants, under sit- 
uations of occupancy which, in addition to reflecting a high measure of 
inequity, also produce disincentives to the maximization of food produc- 
tion as well.*’ 

This notwithstanding, perhaps one of the most surprising and poten- 
tially controversial of reformist notions floated to date by the Ershad re- 
gime has been land reform. Perhaps no issue is more intractable 
politically, in that one of the pillars upon which Bangladesh’s intermedi- 
ate regime rests is the urban middle class alliance with the rich peasantry, 
based on a common interest in land control. Yet, despite the high measure 
of ownership concentration and absenteeism this has produced, land re- 
form advocates recognize that no simple “land to the tiller” program per 
se would solve the economic aspect of Bangladesh’s agricultural problems. 
Some, indeed, argue that no land ceiling, however low, would produce 
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enough surplus land for distribution to the landless and land poor with- 
out creating a myriad of economically non-viable farm units. Instead, 
they have focused upon occupancy reforms that would give some security 
to tenants and sharecroppers, as well as, in the case of the latter, require a 
more equitable distribution of the produce. Others have advocated a com- 
bination of redistribution and occupancy reforms. To date, however, all 
such proposals have fallen on deaf ears. While Zia reportedly considered 
some kind of agrarian reform ideas in the late 1970s, opposition to any 
such notion within the BNP caused him to back off. Moreover, recogniz- 
ing the political implications of land and/or tenancy reform, and express- 
ing skepticism as to the economic rationale for some schemes being 
advanced at the time, bilateral donor agencies such as USAID also cold- 
shouldered these ideas. Given the intimacy between land control and class 
structure underlying Bangladesh’s intermediate regime, it will be surpris- 
ing if the new martial law regime actually moves on this admittedly in- 
tractable issue. But the agrarian situation will loom large nonetheless as a 
problem area during Bangladesh’s second decade.*® 


Conclusion 


When Ziaur Rahman died in mid-1981, he was moving Bangladesh 
towards some semblance of the “political stability” favored by the -West- 
ern donor countries upon which it is dependent and towards policies 
favored by the latter as well. ‘This achievement was based upon the return 
to dominance of state power by conservative elements within what has 
been characterized here as an intermediate regime, in which an alliance 
between the military, the bureaucracy, and the civilian politicians reflects 
“intermediate” or “middle” class rule. The return to power within all 
three of these institutional groups of elements having roots in the Pakistan 
past, supplanting the “nationalist inheritors” of 1971, coincided with a 
return to parliamentary rule after a period of martial law. But, given the 
“praetorian” nature of Bangladesh’s political dynamics, Zia’s death sig- 
naled the unraveling of the system he had wrought, with the disintegra- 
tion of the political parties; thus, March 1982 witnessed resumption of 
military rule. Bangladesh, during its first decade, has come full circle, 
shifting back and forth between democracy and dictatorship, with its 
praetorian politics and intermediate regime. Whether its second decade 
will bring more of the same depends on the nature of the new military 
government and the alliances it may choose to make—e.g., with newly 
emerging “big business” elements in Bangladeshi society—or to break— 
e.g., with the traditional intermediate class groups whose short run inter- 
ests stand to be threatened by the reforms enunciated to date. Meanwhile, 
Bangladesh has yet to find viable long-term strategies for solving the vast 
economic problems that have plagued it from its inception. The capacity 
of an intermediate regime to solve them has not been shown during 
Bangladesh’s first decade; whether such a regime will even persist, let 
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alone deal effectively with the country’s needs, is an issue for the second 
decade. 


Peter J. Bertocci is Associate Professor of Anthropology, Oakland University, Roches- 
ter, Michigan. 
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KAMPUCHEA: THE DIPLOMATIC 
LABYRINTH 


Justus M. van der Kroef 


On FEBRUARY 17, 1982, after a two-day meeting in 
Vientiane, the “Fifth Foreign Ministers Conference” of the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (LPDR), the People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
(PRK), and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV), issued a communi- 
qué that once again appeared to doom any chance of a negotiated settle- 
ment of one of Southeast Asia’s most persistent diplomatic problems, the 
factional conflict and Vietnamese military presence in Kampuchea. The 
communiqué said that the SRV military in Kampuchea (estimated at 
about 200,000) resulted from a PRK-SRV agreement “so as to deal with 
the threat from China’s hegemonistic expansionism.’ With the removal 
of this “threat,” according to the communique, the SRV and PRK “will 
agree on the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea.” 

The communique added that the three countries of the “Indochina 
unity bloc,” as Hanoi media like to term the present network of mutual 
LPDR-PRK-SRV “friendship” treaties and “cooperation agreements,’ 
were “doing their utmost” to build better relations with their Southeast 
Asian and other regional neighbors. The basis of this joint meliorative 
effort, the communique said, remained the seven-point proposal advanced 
by the LPDR Foreign Minister Phoun Sipaseut on October 7, 1981, at 
the United Nations’ thirty-sixth General Assembly meeting. It was, how- 
ever, the “American imperialists, colluding with China and other reac- 
tionary forces” that were preventing this effort and were “goading the 
ASEAN countries and Indochinese countries” into hostile confrontation. 
Still, the communique indicated, the Indochinese nations had been en- 
couraged by a “trend” within ASEAN to open a dialogue with the Indo- 
china countries. Indeed, if the ASEAN members were not yet ready to 
participate in an ASEAN-Indochinese regional conference, as proposed 
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earlier by the LPDR-PRK-SRYV Foreign Ministers, then Laos, Kam- 
puchea, and Vietnam still remained prepared to develop contacts with the 
ASEAN countries “directly or indirectly, bilaterally or multilaterally,” so 
as to promote “peace and stability in the region.” 


Hanoi’s Position Towards ASEAN 


Before considering the implications of the Vientiane communique for 
the seemingly unending diplomatic stalemate in settling the Kampuchean 
crisis, it seems well to cast the communique’s arguments in a brief historic 
perspective. ‘The Indochinese position that withdrawal of Vietnamese 
forces from Kampuchea can occur when the alleged threat of Chinese 
hegemonistic expansionism has ceased is less worthy of note than the per- 
sistent LPDR-PRK-SRV effort to entice ASEAN into a dialogue, in one 
way or another. The Indochinese proposal for a “regional conference” 
(accompanied by an offer to withdraw some Vietnamese forces from 
Kampuchea under “certain conditions”) had been made on January 28, 
1981, at a Ho Chi Minh City conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
LPDR, PRK, and SRV.° Although the Soviet Union urged ASEAN cap- 
itals to accept the offer, it had been quickly rejected. As a Malaysian 
Foreign Ministry spokesman put it at the time, Hanoi’s proposal of a 
regional conference was “unrealistic” because it failed to mention “the 
root cause of the present tension in Southeast Asia,” i.e., the “Vietnamese 
military occupation of Kampuchea.’ Implicit in this ASEAN reaction 
was the fear that a regional conference of the type Hanoi proposed could 
be interpreted as a de facto ASEAN acceptance of the present Hanoi- 
controlled regime in Phnom Penh. One Jakarta radio commentary as- 
serted that Hanoi in effect was saying that ASEAN would have to accept 
the legitimacy of the Vietnamese military presence in Kampuchea if it 
wanted peace in Southeast Asia.° Despite ASEAN’s rejection, the Indo- 
chinese Foreign Ministers were to repeat their offer for a regional con- 
ference at their Phnom Penh conference on June 14, 1981. But to it they 
added some bait: after the regional conference had come to mutually ac- 
ceptable agreements, the Indochinese countries would be willing to par- 
ticipate in a “broad” international conference. This international 
conference would “acknowledge and guarantee” what the regional con- 
ference had decided. ASEAN did not rise to this bait. 

The Indochinese regional conference idea, it might be noted, reflects 
Hanoi’s consistent attempt over the past three years to minimize its Kam- 
puchean involvement and reduce its quarrel with its ASEAN neighbors 
to a local matter, or indeed to a question of mere border tensions between 
‘Thailand and Kampuchea. To ASEAN, however, this approach would be 
tantamount to an acceptance of the new status quo of Kampuchea as an 
element in a de facto Indochinese federation or unity bloc. It would also 
legitimize, in ASEAN eyes, an act of Communist aggression in their own 
immediate neighborhood—something to which the domestically strongly 
anti-Communist ASEAN members must be particularly sensitive. 
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There was and continues to be another reason for ASEAN’s rejec- 
tion of a regional conference as first proposed by Vietnam and its allies— 
i.e., ASEAN’s own proposal, subsequently approved by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on October 22, 1980, of holding first a much 
broader, “international” conference on the Kampuchean question. For 
ASEAN such an international conference, it was hoped, would from the 
start maximize pressure on Hanoi, unlike a smaller, regional meeting. 
Indeed, ASEAN saw the regional conference idea as an attempted SRV 
end run around the international conference and as a ploy to undercut the 
repeated UN expressions of disapproval of the Vietnamese military pres- 
ence in Kampuchea. Hanoi’s regional conference proposal, said Malay- 
sian Foreign Minister Rithaudeen, therefore “conflicted” with these UN 
resolutions on Kampuchea.‘ 

Ignoring these ASEAN concerns, however, Hanoi and its Indochi- 
nese allies have persisted in assuming a posture of reasonableness, show- 
ing themselves ever ready to discuss the Kampuchean issue, whether 
directly or indirectly, bilaterally or multilaterally (but not “interna- 
tionally” within the meaning of the UN General Assembly’s October 22, 
1980, resolution), as indicated by the above-cited Indochinese Foreign 
Ministers conference communiqué of February 17, 1982. To ASEAN this 
kind of discussion is only a trap, designed to get ASEAN, in gradual 
stages, to accept the present Vietnamese-controlled regime of President 
Heng Samrin in Phnom Penh as a fait accompli. 

Still, one cannot fault Hanoi for not trying. Already in February 
1979, only weeks after Vietnamese forces had occupied Phnom Penh, the 
Laotian Information Minister Sisana Sisane, on a Malaysian visit, de- 
clared that neither Thailand, Malaysia, nor any other ASEAN states 
need fear “an invasion” by any of the Indochina states. Thailand in par- 
ticular should not feel threatened, Sisane said, adding, ““We want friendly 
ties with ASEAN.” A year later, on January 5, 1980, an Indochinese 
Foreign Ministers conference in Phnom Penh offered “bilateral” non-ag- 
gression treaties with ASEAN countries and declared the SRV-LPDR- 
PRK allies to be “ready to discuss” with ASEAN the creation of a 
“Southeast Asian region” of peace, freedom, neutrality, stability, and 
prosperity. On July 18, 1980, another Vientiane conference of Indochi- 
nese Foreign Ministers, focusing on political tensions produced by the 
mounting problem of refugees along the Thai-Kampuchean border, pro- 
posed all manner of direct discussions between the governments involved. 
It also reiterated the earlier offer of non-aggtession treaties.® 

Something of an apogee of these conciliatory Indochinese gestures 
came with the seven-point proposal advanced by Lao Foreign Minister 
Sipaseut on October 7, 1981. It is this proposal that is referred to again in 
the communiqué of February 7, 1982, as “fully meeting” the “aspira- 
tions” of “Southeast Asian peoples.” Because of its renewed imprimatur 
at this February 1982 conference, the seven-point proposal is likely to be 
the basis of future Indochinese diplomacy on the Kampuchean question, 
and, therefore, it should perhaps be analyzed briefly. 
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It should first be noted, however, that Sipaseut had offered his seven- 
point proposal in a United Nations address, at a time when it was fully 
evident that an ASEAN-sponsored resolution, repeating the UN’s pre- 
vious call on Vietnam to withdraw its forces from Kampuchea, would 
once again be approved by the UN General Assembly. It was a season, 
then, for Hanoi and its allies to attempt to head off another diplomatic 
drubbing and appear especially conciliatory. For example, on September 
14, 1981, on the eve of the UN General Assembly opening, SRV Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach suddenly announced that his government 
was supporting the long-held ASEAN policy ideal of a “neutral” South- 
east Asia. Thach said that ASEAN’s 1971 declaration urging establish- 
ment of a “Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality” (a concept generally 
known as ZOPFAN) in the region could serve as “a solid basis for nego- 
tiations” on the Kampuchean question.” Considering that in the past 
Hanoi had wished to replace ZOPFAN with a policy formulation more to 
its own liking, this sudden endorsement of a long-standing and almost 
hallowed ASEAN policy ideal was a surprise indeed. 

Lest anyone believe, however, that Hanoi was having a complete 
change of heart, Thach was quick to reiterate that the negotiations to 
which he was referring “must be held on a regional level.” Not surpris- 
ingly, ASEAN members at the UN did not change course, and on Octo- 
ber 21, 1981, the UN General Assembly voted (100 for, 25 against, with 
19 abstentions) to reaffirm its resolutions of previous years, demanding 
withdrawal of all foreign (.e., Vietnamese) forces from Kampuchea and 
the restoration of its independence and territorial integrity. Inter alia it 
might be noted that the vote was even slightly better than the year before, 
when, on October 22, 1980, the UN General Assembly also had adopted 
a resolution calling among other points for a Vietnamese withdrawal (97 
for, 23 against, with 22 abstentions). By the time of the actual UN voting 
on October 21, 1981, the SRV had dropped its conciliatory gestures to- 
wards ASEAN. It now called the resolution demanding Vietnamese mili- 
tary withdrawal from Kampuchea an ASEAN “maneuvre,” being 
“manipulated by the Chinese expansionists in collusion with the United 
States imperialists.”!° 


Indochina’s Seven-Point Proposal 


The October 7, 1981, seven-point proposal offered by LPDR For- 
eign Minister Sipaseut obviously had failed to persuade ASEAN or most 
UN members. These seven points included the following provisions: (1) 
mutual respect for independence and territorial integrity on the basis of 
“peaceful co-existence” between ASEAN and Indochina; (2) solution of 
problems by peaceful means, but on the basis of the right of individual or 
collective self-defense; (3) development of mutually beneficial relations, 
either bilaterally or multilaterally, in economic, scientific, cultural, and 
other areas; (4) respect for the sovereignty of “the coastal countries of the 
South China Sea” over their territorial waters, including “exclusive eco- 
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nomic zones and continental shelves,” and commitment to a “negotiated” 
solution to any disputes over “maritime zones and islands”; (5) prohibi- 
tion of any country using the territory of another as a base for “aggres- 
sion and intervention,” whether “direct or indirect”; (6) implementation 
of the preceding points of agreement to be insured by creating a “standing 
body in charge of the dialogue and consultations” between the participat- 
ing countries and responsible for convening “annual” or “extraordinary” 
meetings to “solve problems”; and (7) all of the preceding to constitute “a 
basis for the current dialogue and consultations” between the Indochina 
countries and ASEAN, and “aimed at concluding agreements” or “some 
other form of commitment” between them.!! 

The last point in particular infuriated ASEAN members. For its ref- 
erence to a “current dialogue and consultations” suggested that to all in- 
tents and purposes a kind of regional conference between ASEAN and 
the Indochina states in effect was already taking place. Whether there 
was or was not may be a matter of semantics. According to LPDR For- 
eign Minister Sipaseut himself, however, “the first meeting” of represen- 
tatives of Laos, the SRV, and ASEAN took place in New York on 
October 9, 1981. At that time, discussions of the Kampuchean problem 
proceeded “in the spirit” of the seven-point proposal that Sipaseut had 
made two days earlier. According to Sipaseut, a second meeting of the 
same group took place on October 29, 1981, and an agreement was 
reached on that occasion “to set up a subcommittee to continue to hold 
meetings and exchange views” in order to formulate a “common resolu- 
tion” on Southeast Asian problems to be presented to the UN General 
Assembly.!4 

By the time of this second meeting, it might be recalled, the UN 
General Assembly had already rejected the SRV position on Kampuchea 
and had voted on October 21, 1981, to call again for a Vietnamese mili- 
tary withdrawal. Given their evidently polarized positions, it is unclear 
just what Laotian and Vietnamese representatives on the one hand, and 
the ASEAN delegates on the other, expected to gain from these two meet- 
ings. One should add that both the LPDR and the SRV had sought a 
general UN Assembly discussion of the Southeast Asian situation. But 
after the previously noted lopsided October 21 General Assembly vote, it 
was Clear that few nations were willing to take the Laotian- Vietnamese 
call for a new policy approach seriously. In any case, the Assembly took 
no further action on the Southeast Asian situation. But to their embar- 
rassment, ASEAN delegates found that both the LPDR and SRV 
pointed to their informal discussions on October 9 and 29 “as constituting 
a dialogue between the two sides.”’!? 

Against this background, therefore, in ASEAN circles it appeared 
that Sipaseut’s call for the creation of a standing body in charge of the 
dialogue and consultations between the Indochinese and ASEAN coun- 
tries joined the Indochina bloc’s earlier proposal for a limited regional 
conference as part of the same old Hanoi-directed gambit to get ASEAN 
and the rest of the world gradually to accept the Heng Samrin regime in 
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Phnom Penh as an irreversible political reality. In a press interview in 
early November 1981, the Thai deputy premier and foreign affairs spe- 
cialist, Thanat Khoman, summarized ASEAN suspicions. When Kho- 
man was asked whether “the latest proposal put forth by Laos” on behalf 
of its Indochina allies to set up a “joint committee among ASEAN and 
the Indochinese countries” for the purpose of solving the Kampuchean 
problem would work, he replied: 


The other side has long been seeking our recognition of the Heng Samrin 
regime. Its proposal was therefore another trick to deceive us, yet we did 
not fall into the trap because everyone knew what it was. The other side 
wants us to recognize the Heng Samrin government set up by Vietnam, 
either directly or indirectly. Vietnam also realizes that we do not want 
confrontation. It therefore tries to arrange for bloc negotiations. But we 
do not accept Heng Samrin as the representative of a country in the Indo- 
chinese bloc. It is not the government of the Kampuchean people, but of a 
government set up by Vietnam." 


One might ask why, if ASEAN leaders were aware that Vietnam 
and its allies wanted ASEAN either directly or indirectly to recognize 
Heng Samrin’s People’s Republic of Kampuchea government, they nev- 
ertheless were prepared to have discussions with LPDR and SRV repre- 
sentatives on October 9 and 29, 1981, in the first place. The answer— 
apart from the diplomatic niceties dictated by the convening of the UN 
General Assembly—lies in ASEAN ambivalence towards the Kam- 
puchean question and Hanoi’s role in it. As we shall see, despite 
ASEAN’s generally unyielding stance on the Kampuchean question, two 
ASEAN members—Indonesia and Malaysia—have made it known that 
they are more flexible and willing to develop a new modus vivendi with 
the SRV, in view of the latter’s potential value as a buffer against a re- 
surgent China. 

It also seems well to stress that emissaries of the SRV and its Indo- 
china allies over the years have repeatedly visited ASEAN capitals, voiced 
policy proposals, and discussed common concerns, and that ASEAN’s 
representatives have done the same. After Hanoi issued a general foreign 
policy statement on July 5, 1976, emphasizing its desire for peaceful co- 
existence with its neighbors, SRV Deputy Foreign Minister Phan Hien 
called on ASEAN capitals, in the first of what has since become a series 
of official visits and diplomatic initiatives in the following years. For ex- 
ample, in January 1978 SRV Deputy Foreign Minister Vo Dong Giang, 
while visiting Kuala Lumpur, proposed a new form of “regional coopera- 
tion” between ASEAN and the Indochina states. In September of that 
same year, SRV premier Pham Van Dong, during an ASEAN tour, em- 
phasized that his ASEAN neighbors need not fear that Vietnam was in- 
terested in supporting Communist insurgencies abroad. And when the 
SRV invasion of Kampuchea raised new tensions, the ASEAN Foreign 
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Ministers decided at their December 1979 meeting in Kuala Lumpur to 
initiate direct discussions with Hanoi themselves, and to that end Malay- 
sian Foreign Minister Tengku Ahmad Rithauddeen, acting as ASEAN’s 
emissary, arrived in the SRV capital on January 9, 1980. 

To be sure, none of these or other diplomatic exchanges either got the 
Vietnamese out of Kampuchea or—in general-—-lowered ASEAN ap- 
prehensions about the SRV. There were some grounds for such ASEAN 
apprehensions, as we shall see. But—in due respect to ASEAN’s irate 
reaction—_when Laotian Foreign Minister Sipaseut referred in his seven- 
point proposal to a current dialogue and consultations between the Indo- 
china and ASEAN countries, he could offer in evidence a pattern of ex- 
changes of views going back over five years. Moreover, considering the 
content of these exchanges, only two of Sipaseut’s seven points are in 
some degree new. All the rest, such as the call for peaceful coexistence or 
for mutually beneficial relations in economic, scientific, or other fields, 
had been heard before. 

But the proposal to create a standing body for regional discussions 
had not been made earlier. And yet, even the negative ASEAN reaction to 
this suggestion as “another trick” (in Thanat Khoman’s words) should 
not obscure the fact that such a standing body could be made to seem a 
logical extension of the (admittedly primarily bilateral) discussions be- 
tween ASEAN countries and the Indochina bloc that had taken place 
since 1976. Truly novel, however, and heard for the first time in an Indo- 
china diplomatic exchange dealing with ASEAN as a whole, was the ref- 
erence in Sipaseut’s seven-point proposal to the need for respect of the 
sovereign rights of the coastal countries of the South China Sea over their 
territorial waters, economic zones, and continental shelves. By its occupa- 
tion of Kampuchea in 1978, the SRV had added to its roster of disputes 
with Indonesia, the People’s Republic of China, and the Philippines, 
among others, over control of strategically located islands in the South 
China Sea. Even before Vietnam’s occupation of Kampuchea, Thailand 
and Kampuchea had already been in conflict over control of offshore is- 
lands in the Gulf of Thailand. Hanoi fell heir to this conflict, which is 
aggravated—as in the case of its dispute with two other ASEAN mem- 
bers, Indonesia and the Philippines——by increasing oil and other mineral 
exploration and development in the South China Sea area.’ 

Yet even this aspect of Sipaseut’s seven-point proposal builds on ear- 
lier, bilateral discussions. For example, for the past four years, Indonesia 
and the SRV have disputed each other’s territorial control over the waters 
off the Natuna Islands held by Indonesia. Here exploration for oil and 
natural gas is going forward. Indonesian naval exercises and the building 
of an Indonesian airstrip on one of the Natuna Islands occurred in the 
course of 1980, while Indonesian spokesmen were complaining that their 
negotiations with Hanoi over control of Natuna waters were proving 
“very, very difficult.”'® On the other hand, in 1978, after Manila visits by 
SRV Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy ‘Trinh and premier Pham Van 
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Dong, SRV-Philippine agreements were reached to settle peacefully their 
conflicting claims to the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea. The 
SRV and the Philippines also agreed that they would not permit their 
territories to be used “as staging grounds for aggression against each 
other” and that they would refrain mutually from “acts of subversion” or 
of force.” Clearly the thrust of all such discussions and agreements points 
to widening and ongoing efforts between ASEAN states and Vietnam to 
solve common problems by peaceful means, within the meaning of the 
second point of Sipaseut’s seven-point proposal. 

But today, at least on the surface, the stalemate over Kampuchea 
continues. Neither the Sipaseut seven-point proposal, nor the ASEAN- 
engineered UN General Assembly resolution of October 22, 1981, nor 
again the February 17, 1982, communiqué issued by the Fifth Indochi- 
nese Foreign Ministers Conference, have met with other than the predict- 
able approval or obloquy on both sides. Hanoi and its client, the Heng 
Samrin regime in Phnom Penh, have excoriated the UN’s October 22, 
1981, resolution on Kampuchea as “impudent” and “sheer hypocrisy,” 
and, in any case, as “null and void.”!8 The USSR fully agrees. ASEAN, 
in turn, has had little good to say of the February 17, 1982, Vientiane 
communique. A spokesman for the Thai foreign ministry, for example, 
termed it to be “at variance with the UN resolution which calls for the 
total, unconditional withdrawal of foreign troops from Kampuchea.”!® 
Beijing, the chief supporter of the underground Democratic Kampuchea 
(DK) government headed by President Khieu Sampan, called the Febru- 
ary 17, 1982, Vientiane communique but another “trick.” When asked 
in early February 1982 to summarize his government’s relations with 
ASEAN, Hun Sen, Foreign Minister of Heng Samrin’s government in 
Phnom Penh, the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, replied that relations 
were still in “deadlock.” ASEAN, said Hun Sen, was trying to overthrow 
the Heng Samrin government by rallying “reactionary” Cambodians, 
while the Indochinese states on the other hand were trying to get a re- 
gional conference together to settle common disputes. The decisions 
adopted at this regional conference, said Hun Sen, could, in keeping with 
the June 1981 Indochinese foreign ministers’ proposal, later on be made 
“official and guaranteed” at an international conference.” But, at any 
rate, the regional conference had to be held first—a condition that 
ASEAN has been unwilling to accept. 

ASEAN ’s diplomacy towards the Kampuchean question has sought 
“internationalization” (bringing the force of world opprobrium to bear 
on Hanoi) rather than “regionalization” (confining the problem to 
ASEAN and Indochina). However, particularly during the past year, 
that international approach has revealed serious cracks in ASEAN’s for- 
mal, outward policy of unity in dealing with the Kampuchean issue. 
These cracks are not unrelated to a historic ambivalence among ASEAN 
states towards the SRV and its Indochinese allies. 
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First a little historical background on ASEAN-Indochinese relations 
is needed. On the one hand there were early professions of ASEAN ac- 
ceptance and desire for friendship. As early as July 8, 1975, for example, 
Malaysian premier Tun Abdul Razak declared that the triumph of Com- 
munist regimes throughout Vietnam and Cambodia posed no threat to 
Southeast Asia, and he even suggested the possibility of their entry into 
ASEAN.” In August 1977, after an ASEAN heads-of-state conference in 
Kuala Lumpur, Philippine Foreign Minister Carlos Romulo, reflecting 
the conference position, declared that “we must take positive steps to be- 
friend these people” (i.e., the Indochinese), and indeed that if the Indo- 
chinese states criticized ASEAN, the latter’s reaction would be: “Fine, we 
will turn the other cheek.” The official communiqué of this conference 
said that ASEAN desired “peaceful and mutually beneficial relations” 
with all countries of the region, including the Indochinese states, and 
went on to express “satisfaction” with the development of recent “diplo- 
matic and trade visits” between ASEAN and the Indochina states.” 

It is noteworthy that such official cordiality was maintained while 
ASEAN could only feel that Hanoi was blowing hot and cold. We have 
noted above Hanoi’s suggestions of peaceful coexistence and regional co- 
operation with ASEAN. Yet there were also insistent Vietnamese foreign 
policy pronouncements that all Southeast Asian peoples “divest them- 
selves of all US influences,’ and Vietnamese criticism that ASEAN was 
undertaking “feverish efforts” to turn itself into a “de facto military al- 
liance” operating “under the anti-Communist signboard.”** Such Viet- 
namese criticism of ASEAN could not but deepen the latter’s latent 
suspicions about the SRV’s long-term intentions toward its Southeast 
Asian neighbors, particularly over Vietnamese support for Gommunist 
insurgencies in progress in some ASEAN countries. For example, for the 
Thai government there is no question at all that Vietnam has trained 
Thai Communist insurgents, and that Vietnamese are assisting the un- 
derground Communist Party of Thailand.” Extensive bilateral military 
exercises among ASEAN members, sometimes in conjunction with Com- 
monwealth and U.S. forces, reflect ASEAN insecurity, caused in part by 
the SRV’s maintenance of a huge military establishment.” 

It was, however, the steadily worsening relationship between the 
SRV and the DK government of Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot in the course 
of 1978, culminating in a Vietnamese Invasion and overthrow of the 
Khieu Sampan-Pol Pot government, that brought the most immediate and 
deeply hostile ASEAN reactions. Within days of the establishment of the 
Hanoi-backed Heng Samrin regime in Phnom Penh, ASEAN foreign 
ministers had met in a special conference in Bangkok and on January 13, 
1979, demanded withdrawal of all “foreign forces” from Kampuchean 
soil. Supported by China and the U.S., ASEAN year after year success- 
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fully spearheaded the campaign at the United Nations (1) to keep Cam- 
bodia’s UN Assembly seat in the hands of the now-underground DK 
government, and (2) to insist, through adoption of a train of formal reso- 
lutions in the UN Assembly, that Vietnam withdraw its forces from 
Kampuchea. 

The SRV seemed impervious to ASEAN protests and UN resolu- 
tions, while at the same time it was trying to soften ASEAN’s ire by 
offers of “non-aggression” treaties and a regional discussion mechanism 
(as, e.g., in Sipaseut’s seven-point proposal). ASEAN itself, meanwhile, 
appeared intent on mobilizing world opinion with an ever-sharper focus 
on the Kampuchean problem. A culmination of that effort came in July 
1981, when ninety-three countries (79 of them full participants, and 14 
observers) met in New York for a special conference on Kampuchea. Re- 
flecting ASEAN insistence that an international, not a regional, approach 
should in the first instance be taken towards the Kampuchean question, 
the conference was authorized by the United Nations General Assembly. 
In its resolution on October 22, 1980, the UN had endorsed the ASEAN 
proposal for convening an international conference composed of all par- 
ties to the Kampuchean conflict to consider including the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and the holding of free UN-supervised elections in Kam- 
puchea. 

The primary significance of the New York conference proved to be 
the sharp tactical divergence that emerged between ASEAN and the 
PRC. Beijing, ever concerned to protect the interests of its client, the DK 
regime of Khieu Sampan and Pol Pot, strongly opposed an ASEAN pro- 
posal calling for the “disarming of various conflicting factions” in Kam- 
puchea and the establishment of a “temporary administration” in the 
country, pending the outcome of elections. China viewed these demands 
as wholly violating the sovereign rights of DK and urged only the disarm- 
ing of the forces of the Hanoi-backed Heng Samrin government. A dead- 
lock at the conference was prevented when a vaguely worded French 
compromise formula was adopted. This eliminated the ASEAN demand 
for the disarming of all Kampuchean factions and the establishment of a 
temporary Kampuchean administration. Instead, the French formula 
spoke of unspecified “appropriate measures” to ensure that no armed 
Kampuchean faction would be able to coerce voters or disrupt free elec- 
tions. Rather than a temporary administration, the French proposal also 
called for unspecified “appropriate measures for the maintenance of law 
and order and the holding of free elections” following the withdrawal of 
“foreign” (i.e., Vietnamese) forces,?’ 

Most observers agreed that the New York conference’s adoption of 
this French proposal was a victory for Beijing and for the Khieu Sampan- 
Pol Pot regime.”® The latter, with a China-supplied force of about 40,000 
guerrillas and a territorial base in the Phnom Eravanh (Cardamom 
Mountain) range and in Western Battambang province in Kampuchea 
along the Thai border, clearly is the largest anti-Heng Samrin and anti- 
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Vietnamese force in Kampuchea today. If there were a withdrawal of 
Vietnamese forces it would most likely play a major role in, if not entirely 
dominate, whatever specific appropriate measures might be undertaken to 
ensure free elections in Kampuchea or to maintain “law and order” dur- 
ing them. Originally ASEAN had also proposed establishment of an in- 
ternational committee to “negotiate” with the disputing parties in the 
Kampuchean conflict. The French proposal, as adopted by the UN New 
York conference, created such a committee, to be sure, but watered down 
its mandate to “maintaining contact” with the disputing parties. 

The Singapore delegate at the New York conference, Tommy Koh, 
had insisted earlier that the ASEAN demand for the disarming of all 
warring Kampuchean factions, including the so-called Khmer Rouge 
guerrillas of Democratic Kampuchea, was “not negotiable.”? But strong 
U.S. pressure produced a reluctant ASEAN acquiescence to the French 
formulation: “Behind the scenes” at the New York conference, as one 
U.S. commentary put it, “United States diplomats labored for China’s 
cause, eager to cement the new relationship with Peking.” The practical 
effect of this successful Beijing gambit at the New York conference, how- 
ever, was to deepen ASEAN’s apprehensions about Chinese long-term 
intentions, not only in the Kampuchean crisis but in Southeast Asia gen- 
erally. To ASEAN it seemed that China’s strong-support for the preser- 
vation of its client, the DK regime, meant (1) that Beijing was prepared 
to “bleed Vietnam white” by aiding and protecting internationally the 
continuing guerrilla action of its client against the Vietnamese presence in 
Kampuchea, and (2) indeed, that it seemed to prefer such a course over a 
possible negotiated settlement with Hanoi and the Heng Samrin regime. 
Because of its strategic interest in and past economic and military aid to 
the SRV and its Indochina allies, such a Chinese policy, ASEAN circles 
feared, would also force a deepening of the Soviet commitment and thus 
further polarize dangerously superpower involvement in the whole Kam- 
puchean crisis. As one Malaysian diplomat put it to this writer after the 
New York conference: “China seems to hope that Kampuchea will not 
only become Vietnam’s ‘Vietnam,’ but Russia’s as well.” 

Of particular concern to ASEAN also was the strong support that 
the U.S. appeared to be giving the PRC at the New York conference and 
thereby to the DK regime, still associated popularly with the bloody ad- 
ministration of its former premier and now chief guerrilla commander 
Pol Pot. Such U.S. support came all the more as an unpleasant surprise to 
ASEAN because U.S. spokesmen at this time were publicly emphasizing 
how critically important ASEAN was to U.S. strategic interests. For ex- 
ample, on July 15, 1981, in testimony little reported in the U.S. press but 
prominently featured in ASEAN media, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs John Holdridge told a U.S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs that 
the Reagan administration regarded close support of ASEAN as the best 
way to confine Soviet and Vietnamese ambitions in the Southeast Asian 
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region.*! The reason for this seemingly ambivalent U.S. position lay in 
the Reagan administration’s assessment of its Asian priorities. With the 
troublesome question of the future of the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
still beclouding Washington-Beijing relations, U.S. support for the PRC 
in the Kampuchean question seemed a particularly desirable and pacify- 
ing gesture to make—or so it seemed to some ASEAN quarters. As one 
Singapore daily’s Washington correspondent cited a U.S. Congressional 
source: “If anybody thinks Democratic Kampuchea is an alternative, he’s 
crazy.... The only reason why we’re supporting the DK’s credentials is 
that the Chinese want us to.”32 

In the weeks following the New York conference, some ASEAN 
leaders therefore made it very plain, particularly to the U.S., that (1) they 
considered a further feeding of Chinese strategy in and through the Kam- 
puchean crisis to be an even greater danger than that posed by Vietnam 
itself, and hence (2) that under no condition would they accept the Chi- 
nese aim of leaving DK as the only de facto alternative to the Hanoi- 
backed Heng Samrin regime in Phnom Penh. In pursuing this gambit, 
the ASEAN powers had a powerful asset provided by their earlier inter- 
national strategy in the Kampuchean question. That asset was that they, 
ASEAN, again and again and thus far successfully, had taken the lead in 
the United Nations and at other international gatherings in insisting that 
DK be considered the only legitimate occupant of the Cambodian chair in 
the General Assembly. An ASEAN reluctance to do so in the future 
would jeopardize DK’s international standing—a blow to the PRC and 
to the U.S. What ASEAN set out to accomplish in the weeks following 
the New York conference was to undo the conference’s major practical 
effect: the confirmation, if not the enhancement, of the status of China’s 
client, Democratic Kampuchea. The culmination of this ASEAN effort 
came with the convening in Singapore, in early September 1981, of a 
conference of the leaders of the three principal anti- Vietnamese and anti- 
Heng Samrin opposition groups in Kampuchea. These three were Khieu 
Sampan, head of state of DK, Son Sann, former Gambodian premier, 
who today leads a 4,000-man Khmer People’s National Liberation Front 
(KPNLF), and Prince Norodom Sihanouk, for a generation Cambodia’s 
dominant political figure until he fell from power in 1970. Sihanouk to- 
day leads a 3,000-man political and military action front called FUN- 
CINPEC (an acronym from the French name for National Union Front 
for an Independent, Neutral, Peaceful and Cooperative Cambodia). ‘To all 
intents and purposes, FUNCINPEC has merged with an earlier pro- 
Sihanouk organization Moulinaka (Mouvement de Liberation Nationale 
du Kampouchea) founded in 1979. 


The Singapore Conference on Kampuchea 


For a proper understanding of the background of the Singapore 
meeting of this trio, however, it is first necessary to note (1) the attitude of 
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key ASEAN members towards the PRC, particularly in the months after 
the July 1981 New York conference on Kampuchea, and (2) ASEAN’s 
renewed policy emphasis on finding a “third alternative” government dis- 
tinct from either the regime of Khieu Sampan’s Democratic Kampuchea 
or Heng Samrin’s People’s Republic. Almost at once after the New York 
conference, Malaysia, and to a less outspoken degree Indonesia, began 
emphasizing that Vietnam was far less of a danger to Southeast Asia than 
the PRC. This position was not new. It had been reflected earlier in the 
discussions between the Malaysian and Indonesian heads of government 
in Kuantan, Malaysia, in May 1980. The “Kuantan principle” sought to 
provide some recognition of Vietnamese security interests in Indochina in 
return for an independent Vietnamese “buffer” role in relation to such 
superpowers as the USSR and the PRC.” The concept had been pushed 
into the background because of growing tension between Vietnam and 
Thailand. But now, after the New York conference, Malaysia seemed 
ready to revive it again. 

During an August 1981 visit to Djakarta, Malaysian premier Ma- 
hathir bin Mohammad even minimized the Vietnamese threat to South- 
east Asia, adding that Hanoi did not intend to invade Southeast Asia. 
Shortly thereafter, and following Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang’s Kuala 
Lumpur visit, Malaysian officials strongly voiced their disapproval of 
what they alleged was Beijing’s continuing support for Communist par- 
ties and guerrilla insurgencies in non-Communist Southeast Asia. On 
August 15, 1981, in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysian Foreign Minister Tan Sri 
Ghazali Shafie, after a meeting with visiting U.S. Senator S. I. Hay- 
akawa, Chairman of the U.S. Senate’s Subcommittee on Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs, said that the Chinese Communist Party’s links with the 
Communist parties in Southeast Asian countries were a “greater danger” 
than that coming from the Soviets. He added that Southeast Asia was 
more exposed to Chinese than Soviet “subversion.”** During a Bangkok 
visit at about the same time, Mahathir sharply attacked the Chinese con- 
ception of “party to party” support (as distinguished from “government 
to government” relations), the basis of such alleged Chinese aid to exter- 
nal Communist organizations.’ 

On October 6, 1981, Malaysia’s Foreign Minister Ghazali Shafie, at 
the Commonwealth Conference in Melbourne, warned that the PRC had 
not given up “its designs” on Southeast Asia and cautioned the U.S. in 
selling any arms to Beijing. He also characterized China’s policy of “‘try- 
ing to bleed Vietnam white” as naive and urged Beijing instead to join 
other countries in finding a negotiated settlement to the Kampuchean 
question.*° Shortly after an interview with Ghazali Shafie and Malaysian 
Deputy Premier Musa bin Hitam, one U.S. correspondent noted that 
“the Malaysian leadership is ready to recognize a major Vietnamese role 
in Southeast Asia, particularly in Cambodia and Laos, rather than insist, 
as does China, on unremitting hostility toward Vietnam. While Mr. 
Musa and Mr. Ghazali condemned the Vietnamese occupation of Cam- 
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bodia, they also spoke sympathetically of Vietnam’s struggle for national 
survival.’’3” 

Though Jakarta has been somewhat more muted in voicing similar 
sentiments, it is known that the Suharto and Mahathir governments see 
eye to eye on the need to curb China’s alleged ambitions in Southeast 
Asia. If Vietnam and its Indochina allies were strong and viable but min- 
imally dependent on the USSR, Malaysia and Indonesia would both view 
this as a desirable regional balance. It was for this reason that in mid- 
February 1982 an Indonesian spokesman at a high-level private con- 
ference of ASEAN and U.S. officials and defense analysts in Honolulu 
urged the U.S. to normalize its relations with Vietnam so as to dilute 
Hanoi’s further reliance on the USSR. At the same conference, a Malay- 
sian official reiterated his government’s concern over contemplated U.S. 
military sales to the PRC, which he described as “the greatest threat” to 
his country.” 

Indonesia on its own has been quietly seeking a format for a new 
ASEAN modus vivendi with Hanoi. In September 1981 General Benny 
Murdani, a Suharto confidant and chief of Indonesia’s military intel- 
ligence, visited Hanoi for talks with Vietnamese Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials—his second visit to the SRV capital in two years. Despite “growing 
major powers’ pressure in the region,” Murdani said, ASEAN and Viet- 
nam had decided to keep searching for “an independent regional pol- 
icy.”°° This was as accommodating to Hanoi’s regional approach to the 
Kampuchean question as any ASEAN leader had sounded for some time. 
Meanwhile, Malaysia’s criticisms of the PRC and support for an inde- 
pendent Vietnam were also being echoed by Singapore. Singapore pre- 
mier Lee Kuan Yew declared that the intended sale of U.S. weapons to 
Beijing was cause for “disquiet.” He added that China only “marginally” 
had changed its support for Southeast Asian Communist parties, and 
China should not expect ASEAN to believe that Chinese intentions in the 
region were “benign.” At the Melbourne Commonwealth Heads of 
Government conference in October 1981, Lee reitereated his “apprehen- 
sions” over “the long-term implications of a strong modernized China”— 
especially one even now maintaining “party to party” support for Com- 
munist insurgents in Southeast Asia.*! As for Vietnam, Singapore’s out- 
spoken Foreign Minister S. Rajaratnam already in March 1981 had 
succinctly summarized his government’s views: “We want an independent 
Vietnam. It is in our interests. If Vietnam fell under the domination of 
China, which remains the chief threat in our view, the whole of Indo- 
china would be under the Chinese thumb. We do not want such a situa- 
tion. I have told the Vietnamese: ‘We want a prosperous Vietnam for 
which we will create no problems. All we ask of you is to leave Kam- 
puchea.’ ’’42 

To be sure, in Thailand, confronted with a tense Kampuchean 
border and refugee problem, such sentiments are not openly voiced these 
days. Thailand appreciates repeated Chinese assurances that it will come 
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to its assistance in the event of a “Vietnamese aggression.” But even so, 
Thailand’s concern over “the implications of a strong modernized 
China,” as Lee Kuan Yew has put it, are as real as the Philippines’. It is 
all this that puts ASEAN diplomacy on the Kampuchean question in 
context. For ASEAN any solution to the Kampuchean crisis or, indeed, 
any international formulation towards it, such as that at the July 1981 
New York conference, cannot be permitted to occur at the.cost of giving 
Beijing strategic advantages in the region. 

A second critical background factor of the September 1981 Singapore 
conference is the ASEAN interest in a third alternative regime for Kam- 
puchea. This is not a new idea: the concept had floated about since early 
1979. As various would-be claimants to third alternative leadership, 
like Sihanouk and Son Sann, visited ASEAN capitals as well as Beijing 
and began cultivating supporters among such disparate groups as Cam- 
bodian exiles in France and Thai military commanders anxious to keep 
the ‘Thai-Gambodian border refugee problem from exploding, the politi- 
cal advantages of a third alternative strategy became clearer. For ASEAN 
such a strategy has the happy effect of being able to exert pressure on the 
PRC and Vietnam simultaneously: on China because the strategy under- 
scores the fact that DK does represent all of the Cambodians who are 
ready to be mobilized against the Vietnamese and their client, the Heng 
Samrin regime; on Vietnam because Hanoi might eventually find a third 
alternative regime, particularly an “Austrian” style, inoffensive one, pref- 
erable to the ever-mounting cost of its Kampuchean occupation and its 
resulting deepening dependence on the USSR. 

Prior to the July 1981 New York conference on Kampuchea, 
ASEAN already had been exploring the ramifications of the third alter- 
native concept. But the results were not encouraging. For one thing, the 
very notion of a genuine alternative to the Khieu Sampan or Heng 
Samrin regimes proved illusory. Given their limited following and uncer- 
tain and miniscule territorial base along the Thai border, neither 
Sihanouk’s FUNCINPEC-Moulinaka nor Son Sann’s KPNLF by them- 
selves or in combination were in a position to challenge the DK regime, 
its mountain and border strongholds, and its China-supplied, 40,000 
“liberation” army force. That meant that what the third alternative 
would really become would be a “third alternative alliance,” with DK 
presumably sharing power with Sihanouk and Son Sann. Given the ani- 
mosities among the alliance participants, such an undertaking seemed dif- 
ficult from the start. 

During 1981 there was a remarkable process of backing and filling 
among the would-be third alternative allies. In February 1981, for exam- 
ple, Sihanouk announced he was canceling efforts to form an anti-Viet- 
namese united front altogether because Son Sann’s followers allegedly 
“had sabotaged his plan,” while Son Sann in April 1981, during conver- 
sations with Singapore officials, announced that his KPNLF had decided 
not to ally itself with the Khmer Rouge and DK. Meanwhile, Beijing 
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kept insisting that it was ready to support an alternative government 
headed by either Sihanouk or Son Sann. But Son Sann appeared far more 
interested in preserving his organizational independence and obtaining 
arms for his guerrilla followers, and he repeatedly but unsuccessfully ap- 
proached the U.S. to that end. By mid-May 1981, however, Sihanouk 
announced that Beijing was ready to supply his Moulinaka forces with 
weapons and now professed his readiness to join “a united front” with 
Son Sann and DK’s Khieu Sampan.** 

DK, meanwhile, seemed to be attempting to alter its ideological 
character to make itself more attractive to would-be allies. Already in 
November 1980, its Foreign Minister, leng Sary, had said during a Ja- 
karta visit that “we are prepared to hand over power to anyone capable of 
driving the Vietnamese out of Kampuchea,” indicating that especially 
Sihanouk or Son Sann would be welcome in this connection. The sin- 
cerity of this offer may be questioned in light of what Khieu Sampan was 
to say at the subsequent Singapore conference. Eventually, on December 
7, 1981, DK’s radiotransmitter even announced that the Communist 
Party of Kampuchea had dissolved itself “permanently.” Lest anyone be- 
lieve, however, that this meant a fundamental change in policy, the same 
announcement added that the Democratic Kampuchean government and 
army would continue their “historic mission” to drive out the “Viet- 
namese enemy.”* 


ASEAN and Kampuchean Factions 


After the July 1981 New York conference, ASEAN’s intensified 
efforts to bring the would-be allies together should be seen in the context 
of what each member of the trio could hope to gain. For DK, shortly to be 
confronted with another critical vote to keep its seat in the UN General 
Assembly, even rumors of an alliance with other anti-Vietnamese Kam- 
pucheans would be advantageous in refurbishing its image and maintain- 
ing political credibility. For the mercurial, but devotedly nationalistic 
Prince Sihanouk, out of power for more than a decade, an alliance with 
the Khmer Rouge, whom he had so often excoriated in the past, at least 
meant a stride toward some new official leadership standing. It was Son 
Sann who proved the most obstreperous. But, as Thai sources told the 
present writer, in July 1981 even he ultimately was persuaded to partici- 
pate in discussions after hitherto friendly senior Thai military command- 
ers operating in the murky Thai-Cambodian political border atmosphere 
threatened to stop supplying KPNLF units and followers in the refugee 
border camps. . 

Even so, before and during the conference in Singapore (September 
2-4, 1981), Khieu Sampan and Son Sann issued statements seemingly 
designed to wreck any agreement before it could be reached. Knieu Sam- 
pan said that whatever unity might be achieved with his fellow conferees, 
“each party will keep its own political identity, its own organizational 
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structure and its freedom of action” and that the Democratic Kam- 
puchean regime clearly was not prepared to submerge itself in a united 
front. Son Sann’s KPNLF, meanwhile, issued a statement saying that it 
rejected a united front with the Khmer Rouge, insisted on full control of 
any third alternative government, including Democratic Kampuchea’s 
UN seat, and insisted that “compromised” DK leaders must voluntarily 
go into exile. For good measure, the KPNLF also said that it refused to 
recognize the legitimacy of Sihanouk’s FUNCINPEC-Moulinaka.*° 

Under the circumstances it was a miracle that on September 4, 1981, 
under strong prodding by the Singapore Foreign Ministry, any common 
communique was issued at all. The wording of the communique revealed 
the depth of the ongoing factional differences. Instead of forming a “coali- 
tion government” or formal alliance, the communique merely stated that 
the signatories “express the desire” to do so, leaving to an “ad hoc com- 
mittee” the study of the process of implementation. The signatories also 
promised not to publicize “their differences” and agreed that their respec- 
tive forces should “avoid any clashes among themselves.’’*’ Not surpris- 
ingly, from Moscow and the Indochina capitals came a loud media chorus 
of denunciation of the Singapore conference (“A Speckled Coat of Paint 
on a Rotten Board,” Hanos daily Nhan Dan on September 7, 1981, 
picturesquely termed it). Sihanouk’s remark to the press, only 24 hours 
after the issuance of the Singapore communiqué, that he had agreed only 
reluctantly with “those warmongering” Cambodian leaders, did not seem 
encouraging either.*8 

Still, by mid-September 1981, ad hoc committee discussions between 
representatives of the three Singapore conferees had begun in Bangkok, 
closely monitored by Thai and other ASEAN diplomats. Deadlocks soon 
developed, not only over the question of the personnel and distribution of 
offices in any coalition government, but also over the relative looseness or 
tightness of the proposed coalition in terms of the freedom of action which 
each of the three factions would retain. Towards the close of November 
1981, Bangkok’s leading daily noted that “Nothing is going at all well at 
the ad hoc committee to form a united front” in Kampuchea, adding that 
questions were even now being raised in various Thai circles about the 
wisdom of having the ad hoc committee discussions held on Thai soil in 
the first place lest the Bangkok government be accused of “interven- 
tion.”*? On November 22, 1981, Singapore’s Deputy Premier (Foreign 
Affairs), S. Rajaratnam, had met with the ad hoc committee in order to 
break the deadlock. He suggested the formation, as quickly as possible, of 
a loose-knit coalition that could maximize UN and international pressure 
on Vietnam. This concept of a loose coalition was also endorsed by the 
rest of ASEAN. 

Rajaratnam’s mediation effort came at a. time, however, when DK 
had already been mobilizing its own supporters on behalf of a much dif- 
ferent, tighter alliance concept. On October 12, 1981, the DK “Informa- 
tion Ministry” issued a lengthy communique on ad hoc committee 
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negotiations thus far, declaring that “respect for the institutions of the 
state of Democratic Kampuchea is indispensable in the formation and 
functioning of the Democratic Kampuchean tripartite coalition govern- 
ment.” ‘This particular verbiage confirmed what Khieu Sampan had inti- 
mated even before the Singapore conference began, namely, that DK 
would not submerge itself into a new coalition—rather, the KPNLF and 
FUNCINPEC-Moulinaka were in fact to submerge themselves into the 
DK. Most important was the persistent use of the term Democratic Kam- 
puchea as the designation of the proposed coalition government. Other 
references in the communique to the need for “an authentic union,” and 
for a Democratic Kampuchean government to be formed with the par- 
ticipation of the three sides, all underscored the fact that what Khieu 
Sampan and his DK colleagues had in mind was that Son Sann’s 
KPNLF and Sihanouk’s FUNCINPEC-Moulinaka would join an exist- 
ing government and its “institutions.” Rather than constructing an al- 
together new political alternative regime, DK would merely be 
restructured.*° 

Moreover, during the Bangkok ad hoc committee discussions, Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean spokesmen frequently and publicly complained that 
the “other parties” to the Singapore agreement were making statements 
“running counter” to that agreement. By early December 1981, the “po- 
litical commissar” of a DK military unit in Western Kampuchea com- 
plained that Son Sann and Sihanouk were spending too much time 
abroad and that KPNLF members were running the Thai-Cambodian 
border black market instead of fighting the Vietnamese. At about the 
same time, the DK radio expressed its regrets about the “cortinued in- 
sults” against DK being made by Sihanouk and Son Sann.*! Meanwhile 
the DK regime also was mounting a well-advertised campaign among the 
population in the Cambodian territory under its control designed to show 
popular support for the regime’s above-cited October 12, 1981, position 
on the future structure of the anti- Vietnamese alliance. Thus en Decem- 
ber 15, 1981, the DK radio broadcast a “letter of the people of Peam 
Chor District, Prey Veng Province” to Khieu Sampan. The letter de- 
clared the Peam Chor population’s pleasure that “there are other people 
who want to join the anti- Vietnamese resistance, provided they rally to 
Democratic Kampuchea in the struggle.” The letter also warned that 
nothing should be done to make the DK government “become loose” lest 
there be “big trouble.” The campaign was obviously meant to legitimize 
a future DK rejection of the Singapore compromise solution at the 
Bangkok ad hoc committee talks. 

On January 25, 1982, the Thai Foreign Ministry announced DK’s 
formal rejection, reportedly contained in a letter of DK Foreign Minister 
Ieng Sary to ASEAN Foreign Ministers. It was coupled, however, with a 
DK proposal to hold yet another “summit” meeting of Khieu Sampan, 
Sihanouk, and Son Sann. Notwithstanding the train of DK signals of 
displeasure, Western diplomatic observers reportedly professea to be “a 
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little surprised” at DK’s rejection. A Thai Foreign Ministry spokesman 
seemed even more pessimistic: he regarded DK’s response as a signal for 
ASEAN to stop its mediating efforts, saying: “We feel it is not a matter 
for us any more, but for the three sides.” He spoke too soon: the DK 
rebuff was to be merely another turn in the Kampuchean diplomatic lab- 
yrinth. Thai pessimism may not have accurately reflected ASEAN’s posi- 
tion as a whole; in Malaysia there remained some optimism, for example, 
that eventually a “tripartite” alliance might yet be forged. 

But before considering ASEAN’s next diplomatic initiative, it seems 
well to stress that although both Sihanouk and Son Sann had accepted the 
ASEAN-endorsed Singapore proposal for a loose coalition, relations be- 
tween ASEAN and Son Sann in particular often remained strained. For 
example, Son Sann’s unyielding insistence during the Bangkok discus- 
sions that his KPNLF dominate any proposed coalition (whether tight or 
loose) seemed to some ASEAN diplomats as unrealistic and abrasive as 
DK’s opposition to a loose coalition and its rejection of the Singapore 
compromise. In early November 1981, a report that Son Sann, in fact, 
had walked out on further ad hoc committee discussions earned him a 
public rebuke by the Singapore Foreign Ministry that Son Sann could not 
be expected to be given “power and authority on a platter,” and that he 
too had to be “practical and realistic.”°* A month later, during a Wash- 
ington visit, Son Sann’s publicly announced request on December 4, 
1981, that he be provided with U.S. military aid proved a further embar- 
rassment.*° This was particularly so because ASEAN itself has been di- 
vided on the desirability of supplying such assistance. 

Something of Son Sann’s perception of himself and his concept of 
coalition government came through in a press interview in February 
1982. Son Sann stressed that he did not intend to become the “puppet” of 
the Khmer Rouge and that “I am the only one working to liberate the 
Khmer people from all their enemies”; this last statement was an implied 
reference also to the DK regime. As for his long-term policy differences 
with the Khieu Sampan government, Son Sann said: “The Khmer Rouge, 
they want us to recognise their political organisation and let it remain in 
power even after the withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from Cambodia. 
That we cannot accept. To us the coalition government must be a provi- 
sional government, which must be dissolved after the Vietnamese with- 
drawal, so the people of Cambodia can vote freely and elect a new and 
real government for the country.’’*° 

From Hanoi and its Indochinese allies the reaction to the reported 
dissension among the anti-Vietnamese Kampuchean factions was one of 
unconcealed glee. The Heng Samrin government’s daily Kampuchea, un- 
der a comment that “Tight or Loose, It still Fails,” declared that the 
failure of the Bangkok talks showed that “the masters are in dispute and 
their puppets are tearing at each other’s throats.”*’ 

But ASEAN still knew how to exert leverage. On February 2, 1982, 
Malaysian Premier Mahathir Mohammed said that Malaysia might 
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have to withdraw its support for the continued seating of Democratic 
Kampuchea in the UN. Subsequently, on March 23, 1982, Malaysian 
Foreign Minister Ghazali Shafie sought to “clarify” Mahathir’s state- 
ment, saying that the Malaysian premier had merely said that he regret- 
ted that the Kampuchean question was “still dragging on.” Mahathir’s 
statement was described in an official commentary over radio Kuala 
Lumpur as “an apparent reference to the refusal of the Khmer Rouge to 
enter into a coalition with the other two Kampuchean resistance move- 
ments.” By the end of the month, Indonesia’s Foreign Minister Mochtar 
Kusumaatmaja had echoed Mahathir, saying that “ASEAN should 
warn” DK that it could lose ASEAN’s future support at the UN “if it 
still refuses” to join the proposed coalition. Singapore’s Foreign Ministry, 
meanwhile, urged another Khieu Sampan-Sihanouk-Son Sann summit 
meeting, as suggested in DK’s earlier rejection of a loose cozlition. And 
Thai officials began emphasizing that not ASEAN but the FRC should 
now bear the burden of developing new diplomatic initiatives in view of 
the intransigence of its client, the Khmer Rouge.°? ASEAN’s pressure 
proved to be effective since Beijing shortly indicated that it was willing to 
facilitate the convening of the three main anti-Vietnamese Kampuchean 
factions. 


Sihanouk’s Initiative 


Meanwhile, Sihanouk, who earlier had ruled out any bilateral talks 
on a coalition between himself and Khieu Sampan if Son Sann did not 
join also, now announced he had changed his mind again, perhaps under 
prodding from Beijing. For China, on February 6, 1982, by word of its 
Deputy Foreign Minister Zhong Xidong, voiced readiness to organize an- 
other tripartite conference. Son Sann showed little enthusiasm for the 
idea, however. Whereupon Sihanouk, in what seemed yet another change 
of heart, declared that he would not join in any formal coalition without 
Son Sann, but, after a meeting with Khieu Sampan in Beijing on Febru- 
ary 21, 1982, announced that he had reached a policy agreement with the 
DK President. The substance of this agreement was speculative and am- 
biguous, to say the least, and the agreement’s principal importance per- 
haps lay in the fact that Khieu Sampan and Sihanouk had concurred on 
anything at all, thus seeming to have maneuvered Son Sann, as Sin- 
gapore’s leading daily put it, into having become the “odd man out.’’*? 

The Khieu Sampan-Sihanouk agreement provided (1) that “if one 
day” a tripartite coalition be formed, it would have a “minimum political 
program,” that is, it would have the requisite ideological and organiza- 
tional “tightness” that the DK sees as essential to its own distinctive sur- 
vival and dominance in any coalition; (2) that the “legal stature” of that 
government would be “in the legal framework of Democratic Kam- 
puchea,” a “full member of the United Nations”; and (3) that the three 
parties, while they would “enjoy their full autonamy,” and freedom of 
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“ideology and way of thinking” in the event a “tripartite” government 
was formed, would have “common rules, rights and duties” and present 
themselves “in harmony.” Since Son Sann had not even participated in 
these Sihanouk-Khieu Sampan discussions, this third point seemed par- 
ticularly presumptuous. Some observers, noting that a coalition govern- 
ment would have DK’s legal framework, speculated whether Sihanouk 
had not, in effect, surrendered to DK’s tight coalition government for- 
mula in return for a Chinese promise to supply FUNCINPEC- 
Moulinaka with light infantry weapons.°! 

Getting a quiet but almost immediate adverse ASEAN reaction, 
Sihanouk at once attempted to qualify his earlier agreement with Khieu 
Sampan. Already on February 22, 1982, he announced in Beijing that 
there could be no “two-party anti-Vietnamese coalition” and that Son 
Sann could not be excluded from any new Cambodian government. 
Shortly, and with Sihanouk’s insistence, a second round of discussions 
with Khieu Sampan was held in Beijing. They concluded with the an- 
nouncement that both leaders had agreed to “observe the principle of tri- 
partitism,” that “any side should not dominate over other sides” and all 
decisions should be made by “consensus,” and that although a coalition 
government would have “the legal status of Democratic Kampuchea” this 
did not mean an intent to “annex any other side to the organs of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea.”°? Meanwhile, through ASEAN channels in Paris, 
Son Sann, who earlier had indicated that he disapproved of the Khieu 
Sampan-Sihanouk talks, reportedly was ready to visit Beijing himself in 
the future. Before his departure, the KPNLF leader mooted that he 
might hold discussions with other “‘anti- Vietnamese leaders.” But he was 
going primarily, Son Sann said, in order to obtain from China “military 
and humanitarian aid.”® In other words, if the Chinese also wanted the 
KPNLF to make an arrangement with DK, Son Sann intended to drive a 
hard bargain. A Bangkok report that Beijing had decided to stop sending 
light arms and ammunition to the KPNLF was formally denied by the 
Chinese government on March 15, 1982. By mid-April 1982, Son Sann 
appeared to be developing his own conception of an anti- Vietnamese al- 
liance. Thai Foreign Minister Sitthi Sawetsila said that he had received a 
letter from Son Sann in which the latter spoke of forming a new anti- 
Vietnamese coalition. Whether such a coalition would include the Khmer 
Rouge remained unclear. 

This continuous roundelay of tripartite diplomatic moves and coun- 
termoves seemed, by early 1982, to be becoming increasingly futile. For 
Hanoi, its Indochina allies, and their Soviet backer, the diplomatic way 
out remained the narrowly focused regional ASEAN-Indochina con- 
ference; indeed, during the early months of 1982 the SRV’s tendency was 
to close even further the diplomatic aperture by trying to reduce the 
Kampuchean question primarily to a Thai-Kampuchean border and ref- 
ugee dispute. This was not a new ploy. As early as July 18, 1980, at an 
Indochina Foreign Ministers Conference in Vientiane, Hanoi had at- 
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tempted, to bring Bangkok into direct, bilateral negotiations on a possible 
“demilitarized” border zone and a solution to the refugee problem.** The 
Heng Samrin regime’s legitimacy for the time being is simply not at issue 
for the Vietnamese and their allies. Hanoi is unwilling or unable to 
change course even though this means paying the cost of a deeper and 
reportedly increasingly unwelcome dependence on the Soviet Union in 
order to maintain Vietnam’s large military establishment and troop pres- 
ence in Kampuchea. Although Vietnam desires to diversify its economic 
and diplomatic contacts with other countries, including the U.S.,° Hanoi 
cannot seem to alter its Kampuchean policy. 

During early 1982, the tripartite opposition, backed in varying de- 
grees by ASEAN, the U.S., and the PRC, engaged in what seemed like 
an endless struggle to find an acceptable formula for an alliance. The 
political tugging and pulling and lack of an effective military posture 
threatened to turn it into not a “third force,” but a “third farce,’ as Ma- 
laysian Foreign Minister Ghazali Shafie put it.°° “Farce” was also Radio 
Hanoi’s characterization of the Khieu Sampan-Sihanouk discussions in 
its commentary on March 8, 1982. However, after pressure had been 
applied to all three parties by a combination of ASEAN and China, Son 
Sann finally decided to join. On June 22, 1982, in Kuala Lumpur a dec- 
laration was signed forming a new government of Democratic Kam- 
puchea consisting of Sihanouk as president, Khieu Sampan as vice 
president in charge of foreign affairs, and Son Sann as prime minister. 

Although the coalition formula maintains the independence of the 
three organizations composing it, the coalition concept remains more in- 
dispensable than ever to ASEAN as the means to keep the question of the 
Vietnamese drive into Cambodia internationalized by maintaining it be- 
fore the spotlight of world opinion in the UN and elsewhere. At the very 
least, the formation of the coalition probably insures yet another set of 
votes against the Vietnamese position when the General Assembly opens 
in the fall. Furthermore, the coalition will be part of a continuing strategy 
designed to preclude any possibility of success for what is perceived to be 
Hanoi’s gambit of minimizing its Cambodian occupation as a local or 
merely bilateral Thai-Vietnamese quarrel. 

But, as Hanoi well knows, ASEAN is not all of one mind on the 
implications of the SRV’s role in Indochina. Aggression in the region 
cannot be condoned; on this ASEAN is agreed. But especially for Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia, a strong Indochina that accommodates Hanoi’s se- 
curity interests can act as a desirable balance to China’s historic efforts at 
establishing hegemony over its Nanyang (South Sea) neighbors. Not to 
antagonize Hanoi too deeply while at the same time getting it to agree to 
alter its present status in Kampuchea in some way thus remain priority 
diplomatic concerns in Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur. 

To this end, Jakarta especially now seems prepared to bear the sus- 
picion of its ASEAN allies. In the face of the ineffective tripartite discus- 
sions on Kampuchea in Bangkok, ASEAN foreign ministers met in 
Phatthaya, Thailand, in mid-December 1981 to plot a possible new pol- 
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icy course. The meeting was not a success because of internal ASEAN 
differences. Indonesian and Malaysian representatives in particular 
stressed the need for moderation and continuing informal explorations 
towards a compromise with the Vietnamese. Indicative of ASEAN’s in- 
ternal division and impatience was the statement by Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmadja on December 16, 1981, shortly after 
the Phatthaya conference, that his government was “firmly” against any 
ASEAN country sending arms to the anti-Vietnamese factions in Kam- 
puchea, adding that “ASEAN does not want to take a confrontative atti- 
tude toward Vietnam,” despite the present difficulties. His statement 
about Indonesia not wanting ASEAN to take a “confrontative” position 
towards Vietnam, said Kusumaatmadja, “was just meant as a reminder 
to our friends.”®’ By the close of February 1982, the press of Thailand 
noted with some acerbity Indonesia’s independent search for a Viet- 
namese accommodation, in the hope of wooing Hanoi away from 
Moscow: “If Vietnam is seeking an anti-Chinese ally in ASEAN, Indo- 
nesia will be the first choice.” 

It remains to be seen whether this ASEAN carrot and stick policy 
will persuade Hanoi, or whether Hanoi feels encouraged to maintain its 
Kampuchean status quo precisely because it sees advantages in ASEAN’s 
internal division. Meanwhile, the Kampuchean tug-of-war and its 
mounting cost in human lives and misery go on and on. 


Justus M. van der Kroef is Dana Professor and Chairman, Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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THAILAND: THE EROSION OF A 
BALANCED FOREIGN POLICY 


Leszek Buszynski 


TRADITIONALLY, Thailand has accommodated itself to 
superior power, bargaining compliance for protection and obligating the 
dominant state in the region to come to its defense. Thailand accepted 
Japanese occupation during World War II and even declared war on the 
allied powers, but manipulated an obliging helplessness that subse- 
quently evoked U.S. protection against British demands for retribution. 
Indeed, this disarming quality of the Thais has proved particularly cap- 
tivating as far as the Americans are concerned and somewhat frustrating 
for their Southeast Asian neighbors, whose anxieties can be aroused by 
what they regard as audacious inconstancy. Thailand allied itself firmly 
with the United States in the expectation of establishing a bond that could 
be directed against Vietnam, for many decades considered the traditional 
enemy. U.S. revision of priorities in Southeast Asia, however, prompted a 
crisis in Thai foreign policy as it was realized that Thailand would be 
compelled to protect itself from the undesirable corisequences of Viet- 
namese reunification without the support of a clearly dominant regional 
power. The idea of diversified relations with the great powers was ob- 
viously an attempt to come to terms with post-Vietnam war realities in a 
situation in which no one actual or potential protector could claim un- 
disputed regional primacy. 

Thailand’s flexibility in foreign policy largely derived from its expe- 
rience of dealing with powers that were able to maintain only a tempo- 
rary presence in the region. ‘The European colonial powers, the Japanese 
during World War II, and the United States during the Vietnam war 
introduced eras into the region’s history that were relatively transient. 
Flexibility in foreign policy was of necessity a protective reaction to the 
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transitory nature of the dominance established by extra-regional powers. 
In many respects, the dominance of these extra-regional powers over 
much of mainland Southeast Asia was made possible by the weakness of 
China, a country whose interests in the area are historical and traditional. 
As Thailand reacts to Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia by drawing 
upon Chinese support, a process is initiated that progressively limits the 
kind of flexibility that was the hallmark of Thai foreign policy during the 
period of extra-regional hegemony in the area’s history. China is a per- 
manent factor in the region, and while the Soviet Union continues to sup- 
port Vietnam, Thai efforts to benefit from Chinese protection, in the 
absence of countervailing U.S. support, entail a subordination that pre- 
viously has been temporary. The exchange of loyalty for great power pro- 
tection has worked well in a relatively fleeting era in the region’s history 
while those great powers have been extra-regional. In the context of ac- 
commodation to China, however, the limitations and restrictions upon 
policy inherent in this relationship are likely to be of a longer term than 
Thai leaders themselves are willing to admit. The policy of balanced rela- 
tions, which is a Thai description of their own flexibility, is being eroded. 

A balanced foreign policy for Thailand entailed developing relations 
with China and the Soviet Union while inducing the United States to 
retain an interest in the area. A relationship with China was a conspic- 
uous counter-move against a reunited Vietnam after U.S. withdrawal 
from Indochina. A relationship with the Soviet Union was seen in the 
context of verifying to the Vietnamese and to apprehensive domestic opin- 
ion that Thailand would not subordinate itself to its northern neighbor. 
The Thais wanted to nullify the Vietnamese threat and not provoke it by 
too early an identification with a power whose assurances of protection 
have proved questionable. Further, relations with the USSR would pro- 
vide Thai leaders with the opportunity of persuading the Soviets to influ- 
ence or to moderate Vietnamese behavior given the Soviet objective of a 
Southeast Asian endorsement of a wider Soviet presence in the region. It 
is the contention of this article, however, that Soviet regional intervention 
in support of Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia has destroyed the basis for 
the pursuit of a balanced foreign policy as initially envisaged. Thailand 
has reacted to the invasion by seeking closer and what could be a long- 
term association with China as part of an effort to compel Vietnamese 
withdrawal and to present a deterrent against Vietnamese aggression. To 
identify the erosion of this flexibility in Thai foreign policy, this article 
will examine the contemporary origins of the notion of balanced relations 
among the great powers in the process of adjusting to the failure of U.S. 
regional goals in Indochina. The notion was developed by Thai civilian 
governments and was given its greatest expression by the administration 
of Kukrit Pramoj, which encouraged the withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Thailand, established diplomatic relations with China, and moved to 
widen the relationship with the Soviet Union as part of its post- Vietnam 
war readjustment of policy. The threat of Vietnam motivated Kriangsak 
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Chamanan to initiate the first moves in Thailand’s association with 
China. The undermining of the policy of balanced relations could be seen 
after the Vietnamese incursions into Thailand in June 1980 as Bangkok 
increasingly came to rely upon China in a move that stimulated the 
emergence of strains within ASEAN. 


Contemporary Origins of the Policy of Balanced Relations 


The notion of balanced relations between the great powers in con- 
temporary Thai foreign policy was a reaction to the anticipated U.S. 
withdrawal from Indochina. It was given intellectual expression by For- 
eign Minister Thanat Khoman even before the promulgation of what be- 
came known as the Nixon doctrine of disengagement. On March 19, 
1969, Thanat Khoman announced that Thailand would pursue a di- 
alogue with China in a major change in policy that had the grudging 
approval of the military government of Thanom Kittikachorn. Thanat 
also showed a willingness to consider Soviet involvement in the region as 
part of a balance of interests that indicated to Soviet leaders a not un- 
favorable reaction to their collective security proposal of June 1969. 
Thailand was preparing a diplomatic basis for adjustment to the exis- 
tence of a reunited Communist Vietnam involving relations with all three 
great powers having interests in the region without overdependence upon 
any one. The experience of alliance with the United States during the 
Vietnam war and what was seen to be the sudden American decision to 
withdraw from Indochina had taught the Thais the dangers of being 
drawn into a dependent relationship with a single great power that could 
reinterpret priorities with little regard for Thai susceptibilities. To dem- 
onstrate Thailand’s distance from U.S. aims in the region, the Thai gov- 
ernment announced the first withdrawals of U.S. forces’ under an 
agreement of September 30, 1969. The reduction of American forces and 
bases in ‘Thailand was the price paid to affirm the country’s commitment 
to the development of broader relations with both China and the Soviet 
Union and to give the Vietnamese Communists no cause for provocation 
by continued overt identification with American policy in the region. 

Thanat Khoman, however, was too insistent in his desire to forge 
links with China and lost his job in Thanom Kittikachorn’s military gov- 
ernment when the cabinet was reshuffled on November 17, 1971. Nev- 
ertheless, after the signing of the Paris agreements in January 1973, the 
‘Thanom government had little choice but to accept further moves in a 
policy Thanat had previously advocated. The Thai military feared Chi- 
nese support for insurgency movements and expected, at least, a cessation 
of such assistance and an end to clandestine radio broadcasts from China 
against the Thai government before relations between the two countries 
could develop.! The military were also reluctant to forgo the close se- 
curity relationship with the United States that they tended to view as a 
purveyor of modern weaponry. The civilian government that assumed 
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power after the upheaval of October 14, 1973, was not inhibited by the 
lingering inhibitions about developing relations with China that charac- 
terized Thai military attitudes. Sanya Dharmasakti’s government, which 
lasted until February 13, 1975, sought to use the emerging relationship 
with the Chinese to prod them into limiting their support of the Thai 
Communist Party. Here was the rationale for Thai acceptance of Bei- 
jing’s distinction between party-to-party and government-to-government 
relations that permitted the Chinese to maintain links with local Commu- 
nist parties. On January 16, 1974, Foreign Minister Charunphan Isa- 
rangkun Na Ayuthaya outlined the basis for the new government’s 
foreign policy, which aimed at the achievement of a “balance of interests” 
in the region. With the United States a more “balanced relationship” was 
sought that would correct the “over-emphasis on military co-operation.” 
The Foreign Minister predicted that relations with China would develop 
further, but his most interesting remarks were directed towards the role 
of the Soviet Union, which was described as being in a strong position to 
contribute to “the stability of the entire region of Southeast Asia.’” 

Under Sanya’s government, further agreements for the reduction of 
U.S. force-levels were signed symbolizing Thai atonement for previous 
complicity in American bombing raids on Vietnam as Thailand antici- 
pated a future without direct American protection.*? Reconciliation with 
Vietnam, however, demanded the foundation of a demonstrably expand- 
ing relationship with China as a defense against the kind of local ambi- 
tions that the Thai leadership had often ascribed to the Vietnamese. The 
first ministerial visit to China took place from February 7-13, 1974, 
when Defense Minister Air Chief Marshal Dawee Chullasapya traveled 
to Beijing. The Defense Minister received assurances from Zhou Enlai 
with respect to Chinese assistance to Thai insurgency groups.* On De- 
cember 7, 1974, the Thai National Assembly revoked the long-standing 
ban on trade with China that had been imposed by Marshal Sarit in 
1958. Despite the Foreign Minister’s earlier remarks, Sanya’s govern- 
ment did little to promote relations with the Soviet Union, which was 
viewed with foreboding in the light of its consistent military and political 
support of Vietnamese Communist aims. Moreover, developing relations 
with the Soviet Union would have interfered with the effort to establish 
closer links with the Chinese, who exhibited concern over Soviet attempts 
to gain entry into the region at this stage. 

Kukrit Pramoj became Prime Minister on March 14, 1975, and at- 
tempted to develop the idea of balanced relations between the great 
powers to its fullest extent. Kukrit was head of government during a 
traumatic period in ‘Thai foreign policy when the U.S. position in Indo- 
china collapsed. On March 19 he announced the decision to establish 
diplomatic relations with China and to seek the complete withdrawal of 
U.S. forces within one year. Removal of American forces was not a condi- 
tion for establishing relations with China; on the contrary, Deputy For- 
eign Minister Chatichai was told by Zhou Enlai during his second visit to 
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Beijing from January 4-10, 1975, that U.S. forces in Thailand could 
serve to check a possible Soviet presence.° ‘Iwo concurrent processes were 
culminating in Thai foreign policy: diplomatic relations with China were 
deemed essential in the context of the anticipated emergence of a united 
Vietnam and demanded the elimination of any residual doubts relating to 
Chinese support for Thai insurgency movements; and the withdrawal of 
American forces was to pave the way for eventual reconciliation with the 
Vietnamese Communists on terms that were favorable to Thailand. Dip- 
lomatic relations were established with China during Kukrit’s visit to 
Beijing from June 30 to July 4.6 On July 24 Kukrit and President Mar- 
cos agreed in Manila to phase out SEATO, the continued existence of 
which would only complicate Thai dealings with the Vietnamese Com- 
munists. An agreement for the withdrawal of some 7,500 U.S. military 
personnel was signed on May 5. When a North Vietnamese delegation 
led by Deputy Foreign Minister Phan Hien visited Bangkok from May 
21 to 29 and insisted that the withdrawal of American forces precede the 
establishment of diplomatic relations, it could verify for itself that the 
process had begun. 

Kukrit made some effort to develop relations with the USSR on the 
hope that its leaders would act as a restraining influence upon the Viet- 
namese. His intentions were clearly expressed on March 19 when he an- 
nounced that “this government will follow an independent foreign 
policy.” The Foreign Minister under Kukrit, Chatichai Chunawan, 
added that Thailand “must adjust its position and become more neutral” 
and that the government should “foster a balance of interests.”® On July 
25, Kukrit stated that “as a superpower the Soviet Union obviously has 
interests in this region and that the great potential is there for the Soviets 
to play a significant role that would be consonant with the interests of the 
regional powers.”? The Thai understanding of what that “significant 
role” meant differed markedly from that of the Soviets. If Soviet leaders 
had imagined that Thailand was willing to consider their 1969 collective 
security proposal to obtain Soviet support in place of American, they had 
misunderstood the contradictory impulses within Thai policy. On May 
12, Pravda Editor-in-Chief Ivan Shchedrov took the opportunity to raise 
the collective security proposal with Chatichai, but the Thai avoided dis- 
cussion of the issue. The Thai leadership sought Soviet protection against 
Vietnam without accepting the logic of the collective security proposal, 
which would have alienated the Chinese. An effort was made to evoke 
Soviet support in this way after the Thai-Laotian clash of November 17, 
1975, during which a Thai patrol boat was sunk on the Mekong River. 
The Thais suspected that the Vietnamese were behind Laotian bellig- 
erence and attempted to communicate to the Soviet Union that the main- 
tenance of an “independent” foreign policy required some corresponding 
Soviet gesture. On November 22 Chatichai met with the Soviet Ambas- 
sador Boris Illeyev and later imparted the impression that the Soviets had 
at least been made aware of Thailand’s position.’° Nonetheless, in spite 
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of Thai efforts, the USSR adopted the Laotian view of the conflict and 
was unwilling to accept a mediatory role that would have aggravated re- 
lations with the Vietnamese without obtaining ‘Thai approval of the col- 
lective security proposal. The Thais, however, only invited Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko to Bangkok to sign a cultural agreement, as 
Chatichai’s announcement of September 3 put it, to balance the relation- 
ship with China. Kukrit’s government, with adroit equivocation, at- 
tempted to develop the relationship with the Soviet Union to a point 
immediately short of acceptance of the collective security scheme. Soviet 
policy, however, made consent to this proposal a condition for protection 
against Vietnam. These were the limitations on Thai-Soviet relations and 
one reason why Gromyko’s visit never took place, since Soviet leaders 
were probably unwilling to stimulate Vietnamese suspicions for little di- 
rect benefit to themselves. 

There were, however, other obstacles preventing the full develop- 
ment of the balance of interests conceived by Kukrit’s government. Op- 
position from within the military, somewhat perturbed about the 
consequences of U.S. withdrawal of forces after the Vietnamese had tri- 
umphantly succeeded in reunifying their country, was one such factor. 
Deputy Commander in Chief of the Thai Army, Thanit Seniwong, even 
before Kukrit came to power maintained that “I don’t agree with critics 
who say the U.S. forces should be totally withdrawn.”!! As the March 
20, 1976, deadline approached, Commander in Chief of the Army, Gen- 
eral Bonchai Bamrungpong, wanted U.S. forces to remain because Thai- 
land “is now in a precarious position to fight a major Communist 
offensive.”'? General Sant Chitpatima, then Commander of the 4th 
Army, thought that the Soviet Union would fill the gap if American 
forces were totally withdrawn but sought to delay the withdrawal sched- 
ule on the grounds that “our armed forces now can’t stand alone if were 
invaded by outsiders.”'? The civilian government, however, wanted to 
complete the process it had initiated. Kukrit’s brother Seni Pramoj, 
elected Prime Minister for the second time on April 4, stated that “I don’t 
expect other powers to fill in the power vacuum created by this with- 
drawal.”!* The civilian government extended the deadline to July 20, but 
by June 20 the last U.S. bases were returned to the Thais,'° though some 
263 American technicians remained under the October 1950 military as- 
sistance agreement. 

Military resentment against the civilian government’s foreign and 
domestic policies found expression in the coup of October 6, 1976. For- 
eign policy was an element in that resentment to the extent that the mili- 
tary felt that the civilian government had made ‘Thailand more vulnerable 
to Vietnam while denying the armed forces close contact with a generous 
arms supplier. Thailand’s new Prime Minister, former Supreme Court 
Justice Thanin Kraivichien, expressed the opinion held by sections of the 
military that the withdrawal of U.S. forces was not “in accord with pub- 
lic opinion” and added that “we want to cooperate shoulder to shoulder 
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with the United States.”'® But amidst speculation that disaffected ele- 
ments from within the military would request the Americans to return, 
Thanin had to admit “I don’t think it would extend as far as that.”!” The 
Thanin regime came to power during a period of intense U.S. congres- 
sional hostility towards the American executive, which was willing to af- 
firm the validity of existing commitments to Thailand under the Manila 
Pact, but there was no possibility of reintroducing forces into that country 
under any pretext. Despite Thanin’s alarmist views of Vietnam,’® the 
new government was compelled to accept the basic premises underlying 
its predecessor’s approach to foreign policy. American leaders themselves 
encouraged Thailand to develop relations with the Communist Indochi- 
nese states and denied the Thai military the beneficial dependent rela- 
tionship they had had with the United States in the past. Accordingly, in 
recognition of these new realities, Thanin’s communiqué with Marcos on 
December 21, 1976, called for a “just balance among the great powers 
with legitimate interests in the region which would contribute to the sta- 
bility of Southeast Asia as a whole.’’!” 


Moves Towards China 


The government of General Kriangsak Chamanan, who came to 
power on November 12, 1977, as a consequence of an internal military 
dispute, was largely exempt from the dilemmas faced by its predecessor. 
Kriangsak adopted a less alarmist view of Vietnam by noting that it had 
been pursuing a policy of accommodation with the region since formal 
reunification. Vietnam’s efforts to come to terms with the ASEAN coun- 
tries bilaterally was exemplified by the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Philippines on July 12, 1976, even though U.S. bases 
remained in that country. Diplomatic relations between Thailand and 
Vietnam were established on August 6, 1976, but such was the Thanin 
government’s unabashed animosity towards the Vietnamese Communists 
that the actual agreement to exchange ambassadors was only reached un- 
der Kriangsak on December 2, 1977. In his foreign policy address of De- 
cember 1, Kriangsak restated Kukrit’s and indeed Thanat Khoman’s 
aspirations by saying that his government would “pursue an independent 
foreign policy” and would promote ties with ASEAN and the Indochi- 
nese states.” Kriangsak wanted to restore a limited balance in Thailand’s 
relations with the great powers, limited because initially the Soviet Union 
was not assigned the role it had been accorded by the civilian government. 
His first overseas tour as head of government was to the capitals of the 
ASEAN countries in February 1978, displaying a deference to the con- 
cept of regionalism that was not matched by later actions. Reverence for 
ASEAN at least masked Thailand’s continuing efforts to promote links 
with the Chinese without, it was hoped, adding to suspicions among such 
ASEAN partners as Malaysia and Indonesia that Thailand was acting to 
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further Chinese interests. Kriangsak’s second foreign tour demonstrated 
Thailand’s priorities in foreign policy more accurately. 

Kriangsak’s visit to China from March 29 to April 4 took place at a 
time when the Chinese leadership was seeking regional allies against 
Vietnam, and it was a significant step in the emergence of what was later 
perceived as a Thai-Chinese alignment. Convergence of interests against 
Vietnam ensured that the visit was a success “almost beyond our most 
optimistic hopes.”*! Deng Xiaoping expressed support for ASEAN and 
the neutralization proposal; Kriangsak in turn refrained from question- 
ing his Chinese hosts about their support for Thai insurgency move- 
ments, which he regarded as an internal problem.” The Thais openly 
accepted the Chinese distinction between party-to-party and government- 
to-government relations—a concession of some magnitude—zin order to be 
assured of what Kriangsak called in his banquet speech of welcome a 
“constructive relationship” between Thailand and China.” The Thai 
conception of a “constructive relationship” was one that would offer the 
promise of support against Vietnam without necessarily provoking the 
Vietnamese into retaliatory action, all the more reason for Thai leaders to 
emphasize at least the intention of pursuing a balanced foreign policy 
while acquiescing in Chinese aims. The Chinese interpretation entailed 
steps that would have led to the formation of a regional front in opposi- 
tion to Vietnam by linking Thailand with the Khmer Rouge regime in 
Cambodia. Relations between the two neighbors had been plagued by a 
series of border clashes originating from a long-festering territorial dis- 
pute and from Khmer hostility towards a country that had granted bases 
from which the U.S. had launched bombing raids onto their country. [eng 
Sary, Khmer Deputy Prime Minister, traveled to Bangkok from July 14- 
17, 1978, on a visit that was reportedly arranged by Deng Xiaoping.” 
Despite Thai restraint during the border clashes, Chinese efforts to or- 
chestrate regional support against Vietnam were hindered by the very 
fact that made the Khmer Rouge so useful to their purposes. Khmer 
Rouge bellicosity was directed towards both traditional enemies, ‘Thais as 
-well as Vietnamese, and the Cambodians displayed little interest in con- 
ciliation. 

The Vietnamese resented the implications of the burgeoning rela- 
tionship between Thailand and China, a factor that probably contributed 
to their decision to eliminate the strategic danger that the antagonistic 
Khmer Rouge regime represented. Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong 
prepared the ground for the move during his visit to Bangkok from Sep- 
tember 6-10, 1978, when he sought to persuade the Thais to conclude a 
treaty of friendship. The Vietnamese anticipated a strong Chinese reac- 
tion to their intended strike but obviously hoped to separate Thailand 
from Chinese aims. On September 10 Kriangsak and Dong signed a joint 
statement in which both countries agreed to refrain “from carrying out 
subversion direct or indirect against each other.”*’ Paper concessions of 
this kind outwardly pleased the Thais, who had been concerned over the 
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infiltration of Vietnamese refugees in the northeast. Dong stressed “we 
support no activity if it is harmful to Thailand’° and left an impression 
of improvised propitiation. The Vietnamese Premier’s visit was quickly 
followed by that of Deng Xiaoping from November 5-9, shortly after the 
signing of the Soviet-Vietnamese treaty on November 3. Deng attempted 
to convince the Thais that the treaty “is not only directed against China” 
but constituted “an important component part of the Soviet Union’s 
global strategy in the Asian-Pacific region.”? The Vice-Premier’s visit 
signified the end of an ephemeral period in Thai diplomacy when Thai- 
land could balance relations between China and Vietnam without imme- 
diate reliance upon superpower support. Thailand achieved this balance 
by permitting the development of an affinity with Chinese intentions 
without overt commitment. Subsequent events, however, were to enhance 
Thailand’s identification with China. 

Bangkok’s efforts to isolate itself from the Sino-Vietnamese conflict 
while drawing upon Chinese support proved ill-founded once Vietnam 
sought Soviet backing in occupying Cambodia in late 1978. Soviet intru- 
sion into the region marked a watershed not just for Thailand but for 
ASEAN in that it called into question the region’s ability to contain local 
conflicts and to exclude great power intervention. Soviet assistance to 
Vietnam eventually moved Thailand into a closer relationship with 
China as the only power that could apply relentless pressure against 
Vietnam to force a withdrawal from Cambodia. Kriangsak’s earlier as- 
sessment of ASEAN as “the cornerstone of Thailand’s foreign policy””® 
was seen as an aspiration incapable of practical fulfillment since the 
ASEAN countries could offer little positive support outside of drawing 
the world’s attention towards the Vietnamese invasion. 

In a situation of threat, Kriangsak turned towards the great powers 
for reassurance in a series of moves that showed what Thai assessments 
of ASEAN were. Kriangsak visited Washington from February 4-16, 
1979, and obtained President Carter’s undertaking that the United States 
would react under the Manila Pact if Thailand’s security were threat- 
ened. Having assured himself of U.S. support to bargain with, 
Kriangsak visited Moscow the following month (March 21-27) in what 
was the first visit by a Thai Prime Minister to the Soviet capital. The 
visit was significant in that it was the response to their collective security 
proposal that Soviet leaders had originally hoped to encourage. More- 
over, it demonstrated that regional intervention in support of Vietnam 
carried with it favorable repercussions and provided Soviet leaders with 
the rationale for later approaches towards the ASEAN states. 
Kriangsak’s first intention was to signal to Moscow that rights of con- 
sultation over regional affairs would be linked to tangible efforts to con- 
trol the Vietnamese. He reportedly advised Soviet leaders that Thailand’s 
policy was one of “strict neutrality”? and upon returning to Thailand 
stated that they had assured him that Vietnam had no plan to attack the 
country.*! His second intention was to remind the Vietnamese that the 
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Soviet Union’s regional aims in seeking ASEAN assent to collective se- 
curity could conflict with Hanoi’s efforts to consolidate its position in In- 
dochina, which ASEAN opposed. In this sense Kriangsak had hoped to 
undermine the Vietnamese expectation of Soviet support by seeking to 
exploit differences in the Soviet-Vietnamese relationship. By not visiting 
China, he attempted to demonstrate Thailand’s “strict neutrality” and to 
avoid immediate identification with a power that had failed to compel 
Vietnamese withdrawal from Cambodia through its limited invasion of 
Vietnam in February—March.*? 

The effort to reassert a balance in Thailand’s relations with the 
great powers lost all meaning after the Soviet-supported Vietnamese in- 
cursions at Non Mark Moon on June 23-24, 1980. These incursions 
were in retaliation for the Thai decision to repatriate Khmer refugees, 
which the Vietnamese regarded as a deliberate attempt to reinforce the 
Khmer Rouge. The event showed Thai leaders that they could not rely 
upon Soviet assurances regarding Vietnam’s behavior since Moscow 
made acceptance of the Vietnamese position in Cambodia a precondition 
for the kind of protection against Vietnam that Bangkok wanted. This 
was, of course, what Soviet leaders meant when they spoke of collective 
security. General Prem Tinsulanond, who came to power on March 21 
after an economic crisis toppled Kriangsak’s government, initiated a pro- 
cess of carefully linking Thai with Chinese policy, while the previous 
policy of balanced relations was retained only in name. Under Prem, 
Thailand has attempted to organize international pressure against Viet- 
nam to force a settlement of the Cambodian issue. Thai policy has had 
two features in this respect; first, Prem has adopted and promoted the 
proposal to hold an international conference on Cambodia that would not 
only focus world opinion upon Vietnam’s occupation of that country but 
would also devise a solution to the dispute acceptable to all concerned.” 
Secondly, as part of the process of convincing Vietnam’s leaders that their 
attempt to pacify Cambodia is a futile effort, the Thais had sought a 
united resistance front in Cambodia that would combine the strengths of 
the Khmer Rouge and the non-Communist groups.** Chinese support is 
obviously essential not only to guarantee the results of any solution that 
would arise from an international conference but also to provide material 
aid for successful resistance against the Vietnamese within Cambodia. 

Prem’s government, however, has actively attempted to coordinate 
policy with China on the assumption that the Chinese would be willing to 
accept a truly neutral Cambodia. The Thais seek to use Chinese support 
to arrive at a solution that would ultimately block the pursuit of Chinese 
interests. For the Chinese, Cambodia has been an instrument of pressure 
against Vietnam, and they cannot be expected to deny themselves any 
opportunity to coerce Vietnamese compliance on outstanding issues be- 
tween their two countries—i.e., Vietnam’s alliance with the Soviet 
Union, border disputes with China, the status of the Paracel and Spratly 
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island groups, the Chinese minority in Vietnam, and Vietnamese control 
of Laos. It is difficult to imagine that the Chinese would forgo advantage 
in their conflict with Vietnam at the behest of Thai or indeed ASEAN 
leaders for little benefit. Thai leaders have pursued a compromise solu- 
tion over Cambodia without the means of guaranteeing the result. In re- 
lying upon China in this sense they are tied to Chinese objectives and are 
in fact working for results that favor the projection of Chinese regional 
influence. For this reason the Chinese have been content to allow the 
Thais, and ASEAN, to formulate proposals that are apparently directed 
at a compromise solution to the problem of Vietnam’s occupation of Cam- 
bodia when such a compromise is not their intention. Thai policy in seek- 
ing closer coordination with China actually hardens the Vietnamese in 
their intransigence and deepens their dependence upon the Soviet Union. 

During his visit to China on October 27-31, 1980, Prem solicited 
Chinese agreement to the holding of an international conference and at- 
tempted to persuade Chinese leaders to consider the formation of a coali- 
tion of anti-Vietnamese groups in Cambodia. ‘The Thais wanted the 
Chinese to support a new Khmer leadership that would be more accept- 
able internationally without any association with past Khmer Rouge 
atrocities. The Chinese at first imposed the condition that all Vietnamese 
troops should be withdrawn from Cambodia before the proposal for an 
international conference would have their support. Chinese Premier 
Zhao Ziyang emphasized the point by reminding Prem that “complete 
withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea is the only solu- 
tion.” But Prem returned home with the impression that the Chinese 
were prepared to accept a new Khmer leadership before the next UN 
General Assembly session.*° The Chinese reconsidered their position 
when they realized that international pressure against Vietnam in any 
form would be to their advantage. Thai and Chinese policies merged over 
the issue of Cambodia during Zhao Ziyang’s return visit to Bangkok 
from January 30 to February 2, 1981. During this visit the Chinese pub- 
licly dropped their condition for complete withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops before an international conference could be held. They also an- 
nounced their support for the efforts to construct a unified anti-Viet- 
namese force in Cambodia. The Chinese Premier assured the Thais that 
China would respond in the event of a Vietnamese attack but added the 
condition that concrete action would depend upon “the development of 
the situation of that time.”?’ 

The convergence of Thai and Chinese policy that Prem’s govern- 
ment had been fostering was acknowledgment of the obvious fact that 
China is the only great power that fully shares the immediate Thai con- 
cern that Vietnamese forces be withdrawn from Cambodia. The United 
States serves as Thailand’s traditional supplier of arms and ultimate 
guarantor of its security under the Manila Pact, and the Americans have 
consistently, if initially reluctantly, affirmed the continuing validity of this 
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alliance. On June 28, 1980, after the Non Mark Moon incursions, Secre- 
tary of State Edmund Muskie at the ASEAN foreign ministers meeting 
in Kuala Lumpur assured the Thais that the U.S. stood behind its com- 
mitments to their country. On July 1 President Carter ordered an imme- 
diate airlift of arms to Thailand, which took place July 5~8, and pushed 
forward deliveries of weapons already ordered. Thailand benefited from 
the pronounced assertiveness of the Reagan administration, which even- 
tually increased total bilateral aid from $78.4 million in fiscal 1981 to 
$100.4 million in fiscal 1982 at a time of budget austerity. Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig at the ASEAN foreign ministers meeting at Ma- 
nila on June 17-18, 1981, again reaffirmed U.S. commitments to Thai- 
land with an unambiguous directness that characterized the new 
American administration on the issue of confronting Soviet expansion. 
Thai leaders well understood, however, that U.S. interests were engaged 
in Southeast Asia as a consequence of Soviet encroachment and that 
American policy was dictated more by global strategic considerations such 
as the Soviet Navy’s use of Cam Ranh Bay than by local concerns. U.S. 
policy, in this context, is a containing and protecting influence and is not 
immediately directed to the issue affecting Thailand most—the presence 
of Vietnamese forces in Cambodia. 

After the Non Mark Moon incursions, Thailand’s relations withthe 
Soviet Union deteriorated as it was palpably evident that the Soviet 
Union was unable or unwilling to exercise control over Vietnam to the 
extent sought by Bangkok. During Prem’s visit to'China, four Soviet 
warships—the anti-submarine carrier Minsk, two patrol vessels, and an 
oceanographic survey ship—on October 31 ventured close to Sattahip 
naval base while remaining in international waters. This obvious attempt 
to intimidate Thailand caused an outcry. Nevertheless, after Prem’s re- 
turn, Deputy Foreign Minister Arun Banupong was despatched to 
Moscow to explain the proposal for an international conference and to 
show that Thailand still maintained some links with the Soviet Union. 
The fact that a Deputy Foreign Minister was sent when the head of gov- 
ernment had made the journey the previous year was in itself a significant 
indicator of the decline in Thai-Soviet relations. Soviet intervention into 
the region in support of Vietnam had resulted m a polarization that pre- 
cluded the pursuit of a balanced foreign policy. Soviet demands included 
recognition of the Heng Samrin regime or acceptance of the proposals of 
the series of Indochinese foreign ministers’ conferences which would have 
entailed approval of Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia.** For these rea- 
sons Thailand’s foreign policy was, of necessity, tilted in the direction in 
which an expectation of immediate backing was highest. This is not to 
minimize the importance the Thais attach to their security links with the 
U.S. or to detract from Thai efforts to maintain a modest bargaining 
position with the Soviet Union. But Thailand has found the policies of 
both superpowers either in conflict with or not sufficiently in support of 
its own efforts to bring about a solution to the Cambodian dispute. 
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Thailand experienced another attempted coup from April 1 to 3, 
1981. A faction within the military known as the “Young Turks,” who 
had already shown their prowess by bringing down Kriangsak’s govern- 
ment,” chose General Sant Chitpatima, then commander of the first 
army, to lead the revolt against Prem, whom they accused of promoting 
corrupt officers. The “Young Turks” expressed the resentment of some 
within the military over Prem’s close relations with China. The revolu- 
tionary council, formed by coup leaders in Bangkok, issued a declaration 
on April 2 that promised to make “improvements” in Thai foreign policy 
in this respect. In crushing the rebellion, Prem, who had the visible 
support of the monarchy in Korat, removed the source of immediate in- 
ternal resistance to cooperation with China. Contacts with China were 
perceptibly increased in the aftermath of the attempted coup. The first 
visit to China by a member of the Thai royal family, Princess Ma- 
hachakri Sirinthon, began on May 11; the first visit to China by a high- 
ranking Thai armed forces officer, Supreme Commander General Serm 
Na Nakhon, took place from May 16-22, and was quickly followed by 
the visit of the Air Force Commander, Panieng Rantarat, from May 23- 
25: 

The Thai leadership went further and deliberately aligned policy 
with the Chinese rather than assist their ASEAN partners to evolve a 
compromise solution to the Gambodian issue that would not involve Viet- 
nam’s capitulation to China. ASEAN representatives sought to separate 
their dispute with Vietnam from the Sino-Vietnamese conflict by at- 
tempting to devise a formula that would satisfy Vietnamese security de- 
mands and permit a withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia. 
ASEAN foreign ministers met at Manila from June 17-18 for this pur- 
pose, and at this stage the Thais were in full agreement with their 
ASEAN partners. Thai Foreign Minister Sitthi Sawetsila himself em- 
phasized that any solution must guarantee Cambodia’s neutrality in the 
Sino-Vietnamese conflict and was concerned that the ASEAN foreign 
ministers should not “gang up” on Vietnam, saying “we do not consider 
Vietnam an enemy.’”! At Manila the ASEAN foreign ministers negoti- 
ated a solution that was to assure the Vietnamese that withdrawal from 
Cambodia would not lead automatically to the establishment of a hostile 
Khmer Rouge regime allied with China. Their proposal comprised four 
points: (1) the despatch of a UN peacekeeping force to Cambodia (the 
establishment of an interim administration); (2) the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from that country under UN supervision; (3) the disarming of 
all Khmer factions immediately after the Vietnamese withdrawal; and (4) 
free elections under UN supervision. The foreign ministers also declared 
that the object was not to defeat Vietnam but to “ensure the independence 
and sovereignty of all states in the region,” including Vietnam.*? The 
essence of the solution was to provide for external means to ensure that 
the Khmer Rouge would never come to power again. After the brutalities 
perpetrated during Khmer Rouge rule, the Gambodian population would 
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be unlikely to vote for them in any free elections, if indeed free elections 
could be held. 


Strains Within ASEAN 


The problem with the ASEAN solution (which was to be ASEAN’s 
basis for negotiation at the international conference in New York) was 
that ASEAN was in no position to assure the Vietnamese that a pro- 
Chinese Cambodian regime would not emerge after the withdrawal of 
their forces. An international conference that could not take account of 
Vietnamese fears of China was of no interest to Vietnam. The ASEAN 
effort to separate the two disputes floundered over the fact that China’s 
attitude was critical for both. This realization resulted in a modification 
of Thai policy and abandonment of the previous attempt at evolving an 
ASEAN solution to the Cambodian issue. Certainly, the ASEAN solution 
had no basis without Chinese support, and all the ASEAN countries 
could do through an international conference was to induce the allied 
great powers to consider an alternative that would take cognizance of 
their own desire to insulate the region from great power rivalry. 

The Chinese disagreed with any solution that would weaken their 
Khmer Rouge ally. They rejected the ASEAN call for the disarming of 
the Khmer factions after Vietnamese withdrawal and opposed any effort 
to establish an interim administration that would supervise free elections. 
Some Thais thought that Chinese disagreement with the ASEAN pro- 
posals would disprove allegations of collusion between China and 
ASEAN and would, possibly, make the Vietnamese more amenable to 
them— ‘Vietnam can join with ASEAN to prevent the return of Chinese 
domination to Kampuchea.’* It was a view, however, that was not 
shared by the Thai political leadership and was little more than a pious 
hope. The problem for the Thais was that a demonstration of solidarity 
with ASEAN over an empty formula would not bring pressure to bear 
upon Vietnam to withdraw from Cambodia, nor would it offer reas- 
surance against Vietnamese military retaliation. Realization of the inef- 
fectual nature of the ASEAN solution compelled Thai leaders to 
harmonize their own thinking with Chinese views. They emphasized the 
link between two conflicts that ASEAN foreign ministers had earlier at- 
tempted to untangle. 

Thai attitudes during the international conference held from July 
13-17 veered observably closer to the Chinese and away from the pre- 
viously sanctioned resolutions of the Manila ASEAN foreign ministers 
meeting. During the conference Sitthi proposed, in a very general way, 
that in addition to Vietnamese troop withdrawal the right of self-deter- 
mination for Cambodia should be acknowledged. No mention was made 
of the two central features of the ASEAN proposal—the disarming of 
factions and the establishment of an interim administration to ensure free 
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elections.** As a result of negotiations during the conference itself, the 
ASEAN countries and China eventually accepted a compromise solution 
proposed by the French delegate. The ASEAN draft mentioned “appro- 
priate arrangements such as disarming and confinement in camps” for 
the Khmer factions and included a reference to an interim administration 
for Cambodia. The final declaration merely stated that the parties were 
to negotiate “appropriate arrangements” to ensure that the Khmer fac- 
tions will not disrupt free elections. There was no mention of an interim 
administration.*? Surrender of the ASEAN position was the price of Chi- 
nese acceptance of the principle of free elections that would, it was hoped, 
give the Cambodian populace an opportunity to reject the Khmer Rouge. 
However, without a UN-supervised interim administration and without 
any effort to disarm the Khmer Rouge, who could guarantee that the 
elections would be free? 

The Thais were certainly very pleased with the outcome of the con- 
ference. Not only did it focus international opinion upon Vietnam’s oc- 
cupation of Cambodia but it showed that Thailand could indeed forge an 
alignment with the Chinese over this issue while retaining the public sup- 
port of ASEAN. Sitthi, in an apparent effort to minimize existing dishar- 
mony, stressed that differences between ASEAN and China arose only 
because of a “minor misunderstanding.’’*° For leaders who were aware 
that the ASEAN position had been formulated precisely to disassociate 
ASEAN from China in terms of an independent solution to the Cambo- 
dian problem, this euphoria was quite revealing. Further, Thai willing- 
ness to remove all sources of friction in relations with China was seen 
during Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang’s Southeast Asian tour the follow- 
ing month when he passed through Don Muang airport in Bangkok on 
August 13 after touring the Philippines and Malaysia. Thai willingness 
to accept Chinese assurances with respect to their declining support for 
local Communist parties of the region contrasted sharply with the Malay- 
sian reactions. Sitthi quoted Zhao as saying that Chinese support for 
these Communist parties was “a matter of history” and that “China has 
already withdrawn all its backing except moral and political for those 
parties.”’*”? Over the Cambodian issue, the Foreign Minister expressed the 
opinion that “the views adopted by ASEAN and China are not differ- 
ent.”48 Malaysian Premier Mahathir admitted that China had discon- 
tinued supporting these parties militarily, but he differed from the Thais 
in seeing no reason to accept even moral links and had pressed the Chi- 
nese to offer more positive reassurances to the ASEAN countries. Malay- 
sian concern over the extent of Thai identification with Chinese views 
resulted in Mahathir’s visit to Bangkok from August 23-24. The Malay- 
sian Premier belied the obvious concern by saying that “I don’t think that 
Malaysia has a very strong view about how close or how distant is Thal- 
land’s relationship with China,” and expressed the view that Thailand’s 
fraternization with Beijing was an advantage since Thailand could con- 
tact China “more freely” for ASEAN’s benefit. The public position, 
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however, was calculated to preserve the veneer of ASEAN unity over an 
issue that is increasingly likely to disturb it.°° Thailand’s alignment with 
China stimulates Malaysian and Indonesian fears that ASEAN is being 
used by the Chinese as a vehicle for asserting diplomatic influence in the 
region. In the Malaysian and Indonesian view, ASEAN’s aspiration as 
expressed in the Kuala Lumpur declaration is to direct policy towards the 
goal of excluding the great powers from the region. The ineluctable logic 
of Thailand’s security dilemmas has resulted in the apparent concurrence 
of Chinese and ASEAN interests such that the Kuala Lumpur declara- 
tion becomes directed solely against the Soviet Union. This association of 
interests enables China to pose as a regional power like any other ‘and 
glosses over the all-too-forgotten fact that within ASEAN there are coun- 
tries that seek the exclusion of both Chinese and Soviet influence. Thai 
Deputy Prime Minister ‘Thanat Khoman has said that “we do not bow to 
the Chinese.”*! But the actions of the Thai leadership in recent years 
have left many within ASEAN wondering. 

This essay began with the observation that Thailand has historically 
accommodated itself to the dominant power in the region. The idea of 
balanced relations in Thai foreign policy served as a transitional concept 
that facilitated the move away from almost complete reliance upon the 
United States during the Vietnam war towards a situation in which no 
one great power could predominate. In this sense the idea of a balanced 
foreign policy arose as a product of the ambiguity and uncertainty sur- 
rounding the announcement of the U.S. withdrawal from Indochina. Un- 
der current circumstances this permits the Thais to establish linkages 
with China while reducing the impact upon ASEAN. Further, a balanced 
policy may expedite a readjustment of policy if ‘Thai assumptions about 
the willingness of the Americans and the Chinese to continue opposing 
the Soviet- Vietnamese combination prove unfounded. Finally, the idea of 
a balanced foreign policy is expressed by ‘Thai leaders as a matter of self- 
esteem as though to silence inner doubts about the consequences of re- 
liance upon China. The hope is that the present dependence upon China 
is temporary and is related to the issue of Vietnam’s occupation of Cam- 
bodia, in no way denying the validity of a balance in Thailand’s foreign 
policy that will reassert itself when this particular issue is settled. The 
reality, however, is more likely to be something else. ‘Thailand and China 
share short-term interests in seeking Vietnamese withdrawal from Cam- 
bodia but differ in long-term aims. Thailand, like other ASEAN states, 
would like to preserve Vietnam as a regional counterweight to Chinese 
influence, but China seeks Vietnam’s humiliation. Thailand’s vul- 
nerability, however, links it with Chinese aims. The alignment of policy 
over the short-term issue assists the Chinese in the pursuit of their long- 
term purpose. Vietnam’s collapse would make China the dominant power 
in mainland Southeast Asia. If Vietnam maintains its position with Soviet 
support, present trends are likely to continue. Either way, Thailand’s 
subordination to or dependence upon China will be heightened. What 
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this means for ASEAN unity and the attempt ultimately to free the re- 
gion from great power rivalries will become a disturbing question. 
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THAILAND’S MUSLIM MINORITIES: 
ASSIMILATION, SECESSION, OR 
COEXISTENCE? 


Andrew D. W. Forbes* 


THAILAND is a predominantly Buddhist country. For 
most people its very name conjures up images of saffron-robed monks, 
temple bells, and statues of the Buddha—images that travel brochures or 
impressions gained during a fleeting visit do little to dispel. Yet a more 
careful scrutiny of the Thai scene reveals signs of a very different re- 
ligious tradition existing side-by-side with the Theravada Buddhist estab- 
lishment. For Thai Islam, its presence indicated equally by the Aalal 
foodstall in a crowded Bangkok market or by the silhouette of a minaret 
against a rural skyline, continues to flourish throughout much of the 
country. ‘Today an estimated 1,750,000 people, about 4% of the total pop- 
ulation, are Muslims, making Islam the second religion of Thailand.! 
This article briefly outlines the historical background and geographical 
distribution of Islam in Thailand, drawing particular attention to the eth- 
nic diversity of the various Thai Muslim peoples, before analyzing the 
nature of contemporary political relationships between the Thai Buddhist 
establishment and Thailand’s Muslim minority. 

Even though there can be no precise date for the introduction of Is- 
lam to Thailand, it is evident that Arab and Persian Muslims en route to 
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China and East Asia were active in the ports of the Tenasserim and the 
Isthmus of Kra almost from the time of the Azjra, and certainly many 
centuries before the founding of the first truly independent Thai kingdom 
at Sukhothai in 1238 a.p.? Some of these Arab and Persian pioneers set- 
tled and set up businesses, taking local wives and bringing up their chil- 
dren, according to Islamic skarta law, as good Muslims. In time they 
were joined by their Indian coreligionists, and by the latter half of the 
10th century A.D. an established town, “inhabited by Muslims, Indians 
and Persians,” was to be found in the region.? In marked contrast, Arab 
shipping bound for China does not seem to have entered the Gulf of 
Thailand until the 13th century A.D., apparently preferring to sail di- 
rectly from the Straits of Malacca to the coast of Cochin China. Only 
after the transfer of the Thai capital from Sukhothai to Ayutthaya (c. 
1350 A.D.) does Arab shipping seem to have entered the Gulf of Thailand 
on a regular commercial basis; certainly by the mid-15th century Arab 
navigational texts indicate a well-established trade route from Singapore 
to Ayutthaya, via Songkhla and the Chao Phraya delta.* 

It is clear, however, that well before this direct maritime link be- 
tween Ayutthaya and the Muslim world was forged, Islam must have 
penetrated to the central plains of the Thai Kingdom overland, via the 
ports of the Tenasserim (which had fallen under Thai dominion c. 1375), 
chiefly through the medium of Indian merchants from Cambay and later 
from Golconda in the Deccan.” This Indian Muslim community, which 
though influential was never large, reached the zenith of its power during 
the reign of Phra Narai (1657-88), a Thai Buddhist monarch who, in a 
partially successful attempt to offset Dutch economic penetration of his 
kingdom, employed a Muslim finance minister and a personal corps of 
Indian Muslim horse guards.° By 1767 Indian or Persian Muslims are 
reported to have held the governorships of every important town on the 
overland route between Mergui and Ayutthaya, while one of their num- 
ber had even risen to the post of viceroy of Tenasserim. If the report of 
Nicolas Gervaise is accurate, it is even possible that Phra Narai consid- 
ered embracing Islam at this time;’ certainly he received embassies from 
the Muslim kingdoms of Aceh, Golconda, and Persia before he swung 
decisively against his Muslim advisers following the death of his Muslim 
finance minister, the rise in influence of the Greek adventurer Constant 
Phaulkon, and a growing anti-Muslim reaction at court. 

The Indian Muslims never regained political power although they 
retained—and continue to retain—a commercial importance out of all 
proportion to their numbers. ‘Today about four thousand of the ten thou- 
sand South Asians resident in Thailand are Muslims, approximately 80% 
of whom are Pathans.® They live scattered throughout the country, from 
Chiang Mai in the north and Udon Thani in the east to Pattani in the far 
south. After the Chinese, the South Asians are the most important non- 
‘Thai economic group in the country, being chiefly involved in the textile 
business, money-lending, and, in the case of the Pathans, cattle-breeding. 
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Whereas the Indian Muslim community came to Thailand as mer- 
chants, other Muslim groups came as refugees, seeking asylum from po- 
litical persecution or foreign conquest. An interesting example in this 
category may be found in the “Macassars,” or Sulawesi Muslims, who 
fled the Dutch conquest of the southern Celebes in 1666-67 and who 
were generously given quarters in the suburbs of Ayutthaya by the Thais. 
This happy arrangement did not last long, however, for in 1686 some of 
the Macassars at Ayutthaya participated in a rising directed against Phra 
Narai and his Greek adviser, Phaulkon. Following the failure of this ven- 
ture, the greater part of the Macassar community at Ayutthaya was put 
to death. The descendants of Prince Dai and his Sulawesi Muslim fol- 
lowers, if any survive, have long since been absorbed into the Thai popu- 
lation, though doubtless they still follow the way of the Prophet and form 
a part of the present-day Thai Muslim community. 

A more recent example of Muslim refugees seeking asylum in Thai- 
land is to be found in the “Haw” Chinese community of the northern 
provinces. Many of the Haw Chinese are Muslims from the south- 
western Chinese province of Yunnan.’ For generations they traded out of 
China with the inhabitants of Upper Burma, Thailand, and Laos, but in 
1876 when the Ch’ing Empire finally suppressed the Muslim rebellion of 
Tu Wen-hsiu (who, having assumed the title “Sultan Sulayman,” had set 
up a quasi-independent Muslim kingdom based on Ta-li in Yunnan), 
many Haw settled permanently in Burma and Thailand to escape Ch’ing 
reprisals. Their numbers were considerably increased during the early 
1950s following the communist seizure of power in mainland China.'° 

Today perhaps half of the estimated 30,000 Haw Chinese resident in 
Thailand are Muslims. They live mainly in Fang ampoe (district) in 
Chiang Mai cangwat (province), and in Chiang Saen ampoe in Chiang 
Rai cangwat, where they make a living by dry rice cultivation and 
through trade with the neighboring hill tribes. Many Haw also run busi- 
nesses in the larger towns and cities, notably in Chiang Mai. Some Haw 
are known to be active in the opium trade, either as traveling merchants 
who buy and transport the drug or as armed escorts for the opium car- 
avans.!! 

By far the greatest number of Muslims living in Thailand, however, 
are of Malay ethnic origin. They live in the far south of the country, 
especially in the four southern provinces of Satun, Pattani, Yala, and 
Narathiwat (known collectively as Cangwat chaidaen phak tat), but also 
in Songkhla, Trang, Krabi, and Phuket. In contrast to their Indian and 
Chinese coreligionists in other parts of the country, they did not come to 
Thailand. Rather, Thailand came to them. 

The ethnically Malay inhabitants of southern Thailand were con- 
verted to Islam during the 14th and 15th centuries A.D. For the next four 
hundred years the whole region was to remain a peripheral area, regu- 
larly contested between the Thais in the north and the various Malay 
states—most notably Malacca—in the south. Even at times of Thai domi- 
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nance, the tributary Malay states retained a high degree of internal au- 
tonomy. Pattani, the most important of these vassal states, was only fully 
incorporated within Thailand in 1901,'* and the present Thai-Malaysian 
frontier was not fixed until 1909 when the Thais agreed to drop their 
claims to the Malay states of Perlis, Kedah, ‘Trengganu, and Kelantan in 
exchange for a British agreement to relinquish the right of extrater- 
ritoriality in ‘Thailand. 

Over the intervening centuries, the Thai Malays, finally severed 
from their Malay brethren to the south by the Anglo-Siamese treaty of 
1909, clung obstinately to their Islamic faith, Malay language, and sepa- 
rate cultural identity. Nor did the Thai Buddhist establishment seem in- 
clined to dispute this state of affairs; even after 1909 the government in 
Bangkok was content to maintain its authority over the four southern 
provinces and to collect revenue from them.!'° 

The first indications of change in this laissez-faire policy occurred 
after the nationalist revolution of 1932. Initial steps were taken to inte- 
grate the Thai Malays by teaching the Thai national anthem, Thai his- 
tory, and the Thai language in chdidaen phak tai—policies that 
predictably had little success but also aroused little opposition among the 
Thai Malays." 

All this was to change in 1938 when the militantly nationalist regime 
of Pibul Songkhram came to power. Under Pibul’s administration a sus- 
tained attempt was made to assimilate forcibly the Thai Malay popula- 
tion. In a series of moves that aroused great resentment in the south, 
Pibul discriminated strongly against the Malay language and culture. 
Shari'a law was set aside in favor of the Thai Buddhist laws of marriage 
and inheritance, sarongs were banned, and the wearing of western-style 
long trousers and topees was made compulsory for men. The chewing of 
betel and areca nut was prohibited, and it was even stipulated that loads 
should be carried on the shoulder (Thai fashion) rather than on the head 
(Malay fashion).'° This time was satirized by Pibul’s Thai opponents as 
“the period when hat-wearing enables Thailand to be accepted as one of 
the great nations.” It coincided with the emergence of Malay national- 
ism as a major force in Southeast Asia and contributed substantially to 
the emergence of a Malay separatist movement in southern Thailand. 

Despite the assimilationist policies of the Pibul regime (which fell in 
1944 because of its association with the Axis powers), the Thai Malays 
were able to maintain their separate identity. However, when Pibul was 
returned to power by coup d’etat in 1947, the apprehensive Thai Malays 
sent a petition to Bangkok requesting assurances that the liberal ‘“‘Patron- 
age of Islam” decree, passed in 1945 during Pibul’s absence from office, 
would still be respected.'!? Pibul responded by ordering the arrest of vari- 
ous prominent Thai Malays, including their leader, Haji Sulong. A sub- 
sequent popular rising in Narathiwat was suppressed by Thai troops, 
and an estimated two thousand Thai Muslims fled southwards to Malaya 
for sanctuary.'® Further intimidation was only prevented by mounting 
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international concern over the situation in southern Thailand. In 1948 
the Thai Malay inhabitants of Pattani petitioned the British government 
to withold recognition of the new Pibul administration until it had acted 
to correct their grievances, while in the same year an estimated 250,000 
Thai Malays endorsed a petition to the UN requesting that the three 
southern cangwat of Pattani, Yala, and Narathiwat be permitted to secede 
from Thailand and join the newly constituted Federation of Malaya.'° 
Pibul suppressed the petition and arrested many of its leading signatories, 
but mounting concern over adverse international opinion forced him to 
promise several important concessions to the Thai Malays and to recog- 
nize, if somewhat reluctantly, the existence of a separate Thai Muslim 
cultural identity.”° 

In practice, however, the promised reforms were implemented hesi- 
tantly and only in part.?! Relations were not improved by the disap- 
pearance in 1954 of Haji Sulong and three of his followers (including his 
eldest son), popularly believed in both Bangkok and chaizdaen phak tai to 
have been drowned by the Thai police in the Gulf of Thailand. When 
Pibul was finally overthrown in the coup d’état of 1957, he left a legacy of 
smouldering resentment towards the Thai Buddhist authorities firmly es- 
tablished among the Thai Muslims of the “deep south.” 

Pibul’s attempts at forced assimilation were discarded by his suc- 
cessors in favor of a gradualist policy of political integration, but the coer- 
cive methods of two decades had already caused serious—if not 
irreparable—-damage to intercommunal relations, especially in the three 
cangwat of Yala, Pattani, and Narathiwat. In 1960 the military regime of 
Sarit Thanarat (1958-63) announced that it had uncovered and thereby 
forestalled a separatist rising, scheduled for March 1961, in the Muslim 
south. The leaders of the movement, including another son of Haji Sul- 
ong, were arrested and charged with treason and “communism,” but de- 
spite this and other similar actions, Malay irridentism, manifested 
generally in widespread popular discontent, remained a constant problem 
to the Sarit administration.** 

The military regime of Thanom Kittikachorn, which came to power 
on the death of Marshal Sarit in 1963, was soon faced with mounting 
difficulties in the south. For some time tiny and ineffectual groups of — 
armed Muslim malcontents had been operating in the hill districts of 
chaidaen phak tai. These groups, despite the adoption of grandiose names 
like “Young Lions of the Golden Peninsula,’* were more bandit than 
separatist and caused few headaches for the local ‘Thai authorities. A po- 
tentially far more serious insurgency problem developed in 1963-64 when 
guerrillas of the Malayan People’s Liberation Army (MPLA), the mili- 
tary wing of Chin Peng’s outlawed Malayan Communist Party (MCP), 
began to seek recruits among the Thai Malay population. At first the 
Thai authorities feared the development of an alliance between Chin 
Peng’s communist insurgents (predominantly ethnic Chinese) and the 
Thai Muslim separatists. In the event this failed to materialize, due 
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partly to an inherent intellectual antipathy between Malay Muslims and 
Chinese Marxists and partly to the moderate policies pursued by the 
Thanom administration, although there is little doubt that the limited 
cooperation that may still continue between the two groups first devel- 
oped at this time.” 

Malay separatism in southern Thailand reached something of a 
peak during the late 1960s, a development occasioned in part by an in- 
crease in Thai military operations throughout the area and in part by an 
economic recession brought about by a decline in world rubber prices.” A 
united front, the Barisan Nasional Pembebasan Patani (BNPP, “National 
Front for the Liberation of Pattani”), emerged under the leadership of 
Tunku Yala Naser, grandson of the former Pattani sultan Tunku Abdul 
Kader who had fled to Malaya following the Thai nationalist revolution 
of 1932.7 At the same time, a provisional “army,” the Tentera Nasional 
Pembebasan Rak’yat Patani (TNPRP, “Pattani People’s National Liber- 
ation Army”) was founded under the (apparently nominal) command of 
Poh Su Vamaedisa, a Thai Malay schoolteacher from Narathiwat. Ac- 
cording to Thai government sources, the TNPRP, which adopted the 
crescent moon and star of Islam as its symbol, consisted in theory of up to 
1,000 men (hard-core adherents certainly numbered far less) divided into 
cells of 40 activists, each with its own commander. Shortly after the in- 
ception of the TNPRP, its national leader, Poh Su Vamaedisa, surren- 
dered to the Thai authorities. He was replaced by Bapa Idris, also known 
as Poh Yeh, an old colleague of Haji Sulong.”® 

By the beginning of the last decade, in addition to traditional bandit 
elements (phù 7rd), three separate types of insurgent groupings were op- 
erating in Thailand’s peninsular southern region. ‘These were the Mus- 
lim separatists (phi baengyaek phaen din, “those who divide up the 
country”), based chiefly in the Pesisir Gunong Budo hill area on the bor- 
ders of Pattani, Yala, and Naranthiwat, and sporadically active in all 
three cangwat; the MPLA (Con cin kommiunit, “Chinese communist 
bandits”), active in pockets along the frontier between Songkhla cangwat 
and Malaysia, but especially in the notorious Betong salient of Yala 
cangwat; and finally the Thai communists (phú k@ kan rai, “terrorists’’), 
active in the mid-southern cangwat of Phattalung and Nakhon Si Tham- 
marat, but not yet in chdidaen phak tai.” 

Of the various insurgent groups active in south Thailand, the Malay 
Muslim separatists were by far the least effective, posing no real threat to 
the authority of the central government in the region. Nevertheless, the 
Thanom administration was deeply concerned over the possibility of fu- 
ture cooperation between the Malay Muslim separatists and the MPLA. 
In a largely successful attempt to preclude such a development, the gov- 
ernment in Bangkok began for the first time to take an active interest in 
the economic development of the Muslim south. Mobile Development 
Units were sent to some of the less-developed Thai-Malay villages, elec- 
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trification was extended, and drainage and water supplies were improved. 
Thai Buddhist officials posted to chazdaen phak tai were encouraged to 
learn Malay and to respect Islamic cultural sensibilities, while in a move 
that won widespread public support, the Thai government underlined its 
commitment to religious freedom by constructing a large mosque in Pat- 
tani at an estimated cost of US$200,000.°° On the other side of the coin, 
paramilitary measures against Malay separatist guerrillas were again 
stepped up.*! This strategy of combining much-needed reforms and con- 
ciliatory gestures with increased military pressure was clearly designed to 
decrease the attractions of separatism for all but the most intransigent or 
economically deprived sections of the Thai Malay population. 

Thanom’s policies seem to have worked well. Deprived of wide- 
spread popular support, the TNPRP was forced to turn increasingly to 
extortion and kidnapping to raise funds, thereby alienating much of the 
Thai Malay population.** Nor did the separatists receive encouragement 
or support from the Malaysian government. During the early 1960s, 
Bangkok had maintained an uneasy truce with the remnants of Chin 
Peng’s MPLA who had sought sanctuary in southern Thailand. How- 
ever, Chin Peng’s subsequent attempts to recruit new followers from 
among the Thai Malay population of chaidaen phak tai finally persuaded 
Thanom of the desirability of conducting joint Thai-Malaysian military 
action against the MPLA, and in March 1965 the Thai-Malaysian 
Border Committee was established to facilitate such operations.” Partly 
as a result of this agreement (and partly to avoid presenting political am- 
munition to the Philippine government in its claim to Sabah), Kuala 
Lumpur made it quite clear both to the Pattani separatists and to the 
international community at large that it had no interest in altering the 
status quo in southern Thailand.*4 

The TINPRP was dealt a series of major blows during 1970 when 
most of its leadership was arrested or killed by the Thai military. Accord- 
ing to Thai police sources, only one leader of any prominence, Haji Yusof 
Japa Giya, a leftist school teacher from Pattani, managed to evade cap- 
ture.” Unable to make any major impact through guerrilla action, the 
Thai Malay separatist movement turned increasingly to pure terrorism 
and extortion. In November 1975, two years after the fall of the Thanom 
regime, strong protests swept chdidaen phak tai following the alleged 
murder of five Muslim villagers by Thai government troops. Upwards of 
40,000 ‘Thai Malays demonstrated on the streets of Pattani, and a pre- 
viously little-known group calling itself the Pattani United Liberation 
Organization (PULD) threatened reprisals. One month later, in Decem- 
ber 1975, a bomb was thrown at Muslim demonstrators in Pattani killing 
11 people and wounding 44.3% Possibly in response to these attacks (al- 
most certainly the work of Thai Buddhist right-wingers operating with- 
out official sanction), a group later identifying itself as the Sabil-Illah 
(“Path of God”) movement planted two bombs at Bangkok’s Don Muang 
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Airport. One bomb exploded, wounding four people. Shortly afterwards 
two other bombs exploded at the railway station in Hat Yai, the chief city 
of southern Thailand, injuring 12 people.’ 

On September 22, 1977, the Thai Malay separatists carried out their 
most spectacular attack to date—though it is doubtful whether it gained 
them much sympathy even among disenchanted Thai Malay citizens— 
when two homemade bombs were exploded within a short distance of 
King Bhumibol and Queen Sirikit during a royal visit to Yala province. 
The King and Queen escaped injury, but five spectators were killed and 
47 were injured. Four Thai Malays were arrested and charged with com- 
plicity in the attack; they subsequently admitted to being members of 
PULO. This incident shook the nation and contributed substantially to 
the overthrow of the Thanin administration in the coup d’etat of October 
20, 1977, by which Kriangsak Chamanan came to power. 

Under the administrations of both Kriangsak Chamanan and his 
successor, Prem ‘Tinsulanond, separatist and bandit activities have con- 
tinued to plague the Thai authorities in chdidaen phak tai. Partly as a 
result of their continuing failure to win widespread popular support, 
however, the Thai Malay separatists remain split into three main factions 
and numerous smaller groups,’ none of which is, at present, even re- 
motely capable of mounting the sustained military challenge necessary to 
break Bangkok’s hold on the region. 

Possibly the most effective, and certainly the most ruthless, of the 
three main separatist factions is the Pattani- and Narathiwat-based 
PULO,” an organization that is known to have received financial and 
military backing from the radical Arab regimes in Syria and Libya, and 
whose leader, Tunku Bira Kotanila, is a regular visitor to the Middle 
East. PULO is currently reported to be operating in cooperation with 
the longer-established and less ruthless BNPP, a conservative Islamic 
group once reputed to have close links with the Pan-Malaysian Islamic 
Party (PMIP) in power in Kalantan in neighboring Malaysia.*! Cer- 
tainly the BNPP seems to have declined in influence since the death in 
1977 of Tunku Yala Naser, its spiritual guide for 30 years, and the defeat 
of the PMIP in the 1978 Kelantan state election. Today the BNPP oper- 
ates chiefly in Pattani’s Ban Panare region under the leadership of Badri 
Hamdan, a Middle East university graduate in his late 30s, and Sam- 
sudin Abdul Salleh, an Egyptian-educated Thai Malay of about 45.4? 

Less well known is the third of the three main separatist factions, the 
Barisan Revolusi Nasional (BRN, “National Revolutionary Front”), an 
avowedly socialist Islamic group that operates along the Thai-Malaysian 
frontier in Songkhla and Yala cangwats, and which is reported to have an 
informal alliance with the CPM. The BRN is led by a former school 
teacher, Abdul Karim Hassan (better known as “Ustaz Karim”) and by 
Mapiyoh Sadala, the group’s field commander.** In contrast to the rural- 
based PULO, BNPP, and BRN guerrilla groups, the little-known Sabil- 
illah movement is apparently urban based. Despite its small size and rel- 
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ative inactivity, the Sabil-Jllah is known to worry the Thai authorities 
because of its reported links with “religious radicals” in Malaysia.* 

All three of the main separatist groups advocate the secession of chaz- 
daen phak tai (plus varying amounts of Songkhla cangwat to prevent the 
isolation of Satun) from Thailand and the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Pattani Republic (or, in the case of some BNPP adherents, a Pattani 
Sultanate), presumably in economic and political alliance with Malaysia 
or Indonesia. The concept of union with Malaysia has largely disap- 
peared, primarily because of the lack of support from Kuala Lumpur and 
the political decline of the PMIP, though in any case it is most unlikely 
that Chin Peng’s predominantly ethnic Chinese MPLA—reportedly a 
sometime ally of the Muslim separatists—would look with equanimity 
upon a union that would substantially increase the ratio of Malays to 
Chinese within Malaysia. l 

Today there are an estimated 1,400,000 Malay Muslims in Thai- 
land, making the Thai Malays, at around 3-5% of the total population, 
the largest ethnic minority in the country after the Chinese. The great 
majority of the Thai Malays live in chaidaen phak tat, where they con- 
stitute on average 75% of the population (Satun, on the west coast, leads 
with an 83% Muslim population; Pattani and Narathiwat on the east 
coast each have 78%, while Yala, an inland čangwat with a large con- 
centration of urban Chinese, has a Muslim population of 61%).* Tradi- 
tional Thai Malay economic activities include fishing in the coastal 
regions and rice or rubber cultivation inland. 

Together with their South Asian and Haw Chinese coreligionists, as 
well as with an indeterminate number of ethnically Thai Muslims,*® Is- 
lamicized Moken,*’ and Cham Muslim refugees from Kampuchea,* the 
Malay Muslims of southern peninsular Thailand are officially known as 
the “Thai Islam” (an erroneous usage of Arabic that grates upon the 
cultural sensibilities of all Muslims in Thailand, who prefer simply to be 
known as “Thai Muslims”). In recent years a growing sense of shared 
Thai political identity, together with a common adherence to the Islamic 
faith, has brought the various Thai Muslim communities closer together. 
Despite continuing doctrinal differences between the Shaf T Malays of 
southern Thailand and the predominantly Hanafi Haw Chinese of the 
northern hill tracts, it is now possible to find Malay zmdms from Pattani 
visiting the Haw Chinese mosques and madrasas of Chiang Mai and 
Chiang Rai, and vice versa.” Moreover, the South Asian Muslim com- 
munity continues to involve itself in the propagation and reform of Islam 
in Thailand, and besides having provided funds for the establishment of a 
number of new mosques, has also sponsored a translation of the Qur’an 
into Thai.?! 

Perhaps the most symbolic manifestation of a specifically Thai (as 
distinct from Malay, South Asian, or Haw Chinese) Muslim community, 
however, is the continuing construction of a huge, multimillion baht Is- 
lamic Centre at Khlongtan in Bangkok. This project, which is approach- 
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ing completion, has been partially funded by voluntary donations from 
rich Thai Muslims and partially by Thai government funds.°? The con- 
tributions of the Thai government have not gone unnoticed among the 
Thai Muslim community; they are openly grateful and contrast this offi- 
cial generosity with the relative failure of Arab and other Middle Eastern 
states to provide financial support.” The ‘Thai Buddhist authorities have 
also won friends in chaidaen phak tai through their construction of an 
impressive new Friday Mosque at Satun, opened by King Bhumibol in 
the autumn of 1979. 

What, then, is likely to be the future of Islam in Thailand? The 
South Asian Muslims are generally regarded by the Thai authorities as 
being a hard-working, law-abiding, business-oriented community that 
does not involve itself in Thai politics—though because of the widespread 
association of South Asians (predominantly Hindu) with moneylending, 
they are somewhat less than popular with the Thai Buddhist community 
as a whole.** The Haw Chinese Muslims seem to be genuinely grateful 
to the Thai authorities for providing them with sanctuary and permitting 
them to settle in the northern hill tracts. Like their South Asian 
coreligionists, they avoid involvement in Thai national politics, though 
they frequently bear a grudge against local ‘Thai Buddhist officials whom 
they believe discriminate against them.” The influence of the Haw Chi- 
nese settlers has been very positive for hill agriculture in northern Thai- 
land, and one authority has described the agricultural techniques 
imported by the Haw as being “fifty years behind the most advanced 
agriculture in Japan and ‘Taiwan, but to a similar degree in advance of 
the agriculture at present practiced all about them.’’*° 

Of the various Muslim groups in Thailand, the largest—that is, the 
Thai Malay—is therefore the least content. In the “deep south’’(where 
some 85% of all Thai Malays live), they remain largely unassimilated, 
living in typical Malay kampongs, sending their children to Islamic pon- 
dok schools, and speaking little or no Thai (the exception being Satun 
cangwat where, despite the high ratio of Malay Muslims to Thai Bud- 
dhists, most Thai Malays are bilingual and separatism is, effectively, a 
dead issue).°’ Over the past two decades, successive Thai administrations 
have attempted, by emphasizing integration rather than assimilation, to 
undo the damage caused by Pibul. In line with this policy, considerable 
efforts have been made to teach the Thai language to Thai Malay chil- 
dren. Education policies stress the introduction of the standard Thai cur- 
riculum, and in a transitional step towards this goal, many standard Thai 
textbooks have been translated into Malay written in the Thai alphabet. 
Traditional Islamic pondok schools have to some extent been weaned 
away from exclusively Muslim and Malay subjects by the promise of a 
government subsidy and official accreditation for those agreeing to include 
secular subjects in their curriculum.*® The adult Thai Malay population 
has, to a very slight extent, been reached by courses in further education, 
but the real impact has been made by the introduction of a Malay-lan- 
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guage broadcasting service from Yala.” In the field of higher education, a 
new university, the Songkhla Nakarin (Prince of Songkhla), was opened 
in the south in 1967; a number of places have also been reserved for Thai 
Malays at universities elsewhere in the country. 

Despite these moves, the Thai government still faces considerable 
difficulties in the south, and integration must remain a long-term aim. At 
present Malay remains overwhelmingly the predominant language of 
Pattani and Narathiwat, and to a lesser extent of Yala and Satun. Despite 
increased broadcasts by the Thai authorities in the Malay language, tele- 
vision aerials in the “deep south” are generally raised on masts to im- 
prove reception from Malaysia, and attempts to replace the Malay script 
(in south Thailand still largely unromanized) with the Thai alphabet 
have so far proved a singular failure. 

Thai Malay dissatisfaction with their backward economic status is 
also a continuing problem for Bangkok. The per capita income of the 
average Thai Malay is substantially less than that of the neighboring 
Malay community south of the frontier, and regular cross-border contacts 
bring this fact forcibly home.®' The problem would appear to be es- 
pecially pressing in Narathiwat, which experienced an overall economic 
decline of 0.63% in 1977-78. Even in the remainder of chdidaen phak tar, 
which experienced an overall economic growth of 15.32% over the same 
period, a disproportionate amount of the wealth created went to wealthy 
businessmen and plantation owners, often of Chinese extraction. Nor 
does the economic development of the south compare favorably with the 
remainder of Thailand; according to the World Bank, rural household 
income in the south depends primarily upon the rubber and paddy crops. 
While the area under paddy has increased very little since the early 
1960s, between 1962 and 1968 rubber prices fell by some 27%, and ac- 
tual rubber production over the same period fell by as much as 32%. 
Since 1968 the position has recovered somewhat, but overall income levels 
in the villages of south Thailand are reported to have deteriorated mark- 
edly relative to the situation in central Thailand. 

Yet despite these problems, the Thai Malay separatists face an uphill 
struggle. There is a growing awareness, especially among young Thai 
Malays, that they will have to find ways of “reconciling the seemingly 
irreconcilable,” and that the future of chaidaen phak tai lies inevitably 
within Thailand. In recognition of this fact many are anxious to learn 
Thai, the key to a higher education and, perhaps, to a coveted job in 
government service. A degree of cultural assimilation is clearly acceptable 
to many Thai Malays, and some go so far as to “Thai-icise” their 
names, thus substantially improving their chances of advancement not 
only in the south, but also in Bangkok. 

Although Theravada Buddhism is most unlikely to replace Islam as 
the religion of Thailand’s “deep south,” the secularization of younger 
members of the Thai Muslim intelligentsia proceeds apace, as in many 
other parts of the Muslim world. Most Thai Malays still manifest great 
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pride in their Islamic cultural identity (as do their Haw Chinese and 
South Asian coreligionists), but few perform the (theoretically obligatory) 
five daily prayers, and still fewer make the hazy pilgrimage.® 

Meanwhile, internal support for the various secessionist movements 
shows few signs of increasing,’ and external support remains dependent 
vpon the whims of the notoriously unpredictable Muammar Gadaffi of 
Libya and the inherently unstable Syrian regime of Hafiz Assad.°° While 
it is true that the level of terrorist attacks in Pattani, Yala, and 
Narathiwat increased somewhat during 1980 and 1981,6 there is reason 
to believe that many of these “separatist” incidents are, in fact, directly 
attributable to bandit gangs engaged in robbery, cross-border smuggling, 
and extortion.” It has never been easy to distinguish clearly between sep- 
aratist and bandit activity in southern Thailand, and following the politi- 
cal demise of the PMIP in Kelantan and a slackening of Libyan interest 
in the region since 1978 (the latter being directly attributable to Gaddafi’s 
problems and adventures nearer home), it is probable that funds reaching 
PULO and other separatist groups have diminished considerably.’'! Con- 
versely, this may have led to the current resurgence of terrorist activity in 
chaidaen phak tai as PULO and similar groups have been obliged to turn 
increasingly to banditry and extortion to make up their financial losses. 

Elsewhere (and most encouragingly in Satun cangwat, with a Thai 
Malay population of 83%), relations between the Thai Buddhist estab- 
lishment and the Thai Muslim population are correct and indeed in- 
creasingly cordial. It is true that some Thai Malays in Satun—and even 
in Bangkok—express a guarded sympathy with some of the aims of the 
secessionist forces operating in the “deep south,” but the overall strength 
of the three main guerrilla organizations (PULO, BNPP, and BRN) is 
currently estimated at no more than 900 of a total Thai Malay popula- 
tion of about 1.4 million. None of the three main separatist organizations 
can claim a mass following, and in reality their appeal seems to be dimin- 
ishing.’ 

In sum, therefore, while the Thai authorities continue to face a 
Muslim separatist problem along their southern border, Buddhist-Mus- 
lim relations throughout the remainder of the country are good and 
would appear to be improving. It is in the nature of political journalism 
that an almost exclusive concentration on the southern separatist struggle 
has tended to obscure this fact. 

Since the overthrow of Pibul Songkhram in 1957, successive Thai 
administrations have gradually become aware of the need to reach a 
modus vivendi with the Kingdom’s various Muslim minority peoples. Ac- 
cordingly, the Muslims have been assiduously courted, with emphasis 
being placed on Thailand’s religious plurality. ‘This is, of course, a revo- 
lutionary concept for Thailand’s overwhelmingly Theravada Buddhist 
majority, and as a quid pro quo the Muslims are expected to act as loyal 
Thai citizens. As part of this process, the Thai authorities have actively 
encouraged the development of Muslim institutions in Bangkok in an at- 
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tempt to make the national capital, rather than Kuala Lumpur or Jakar- 
ta, the center of Thai Muslim spiritual loyalties. The development of the 
new Thai Muslim Centre at Khlongtan in Bangkok must be seen as an 
indication of the increasing success of this policy. Another manifestation 
of Thai government policy has been the increasing stress placed on the 
concept of “Thai Islam’’—that is, that the various Muslim peoples of the 
Kingdom should see themselves, and be seen, not as Malay, Chinese, or 
Indian Muslims resident in Thailand, but as a new religio-national 
group, the Thai Muslim. Inevitably this somewhat artificial concept met 
with little initial acceptance among the various Muslim peoples of Thai- 
land; yet there are signs that just such a concept is now beginning to 
develop—in Bangkok, north Thailand, and even in Satun and Pattani in 
chaidaen phak tai. Certainly there is a growing awareness among Mus- 
lims in Thailand, with the exception of the hard-line separatists, that 
their best guarantee of a secure and influential position within Thailand 
is as a single “community.” Such a solution requires a degree of give and 
take on both sides, with the Muslims renouncing all separatist aspirations 
and accepting their status as Thai nationals, and the Buddhists recogniz- 
ing once and for all that Thailand is no longer an exclusively Buddhist 
state and that being a Thai is no longer synonymous with being a Bud- 
dhist. As for the southern separatists, it seems probable that if the ‘Thai 
authorities continue to pursue a policy of cultural coexistence combined 
with gradual political assimilation, Thai Malay separatism will continue 
to decline. Any return to the assimilationist policies of Pibul Songkhram, 
however, would inevitably lead to a resurgence of Malay separatism in 
south Thailand, with potentially disastrous consequences for the area as a 
whole. 


Andrew D. W. Forbes is Lecturer in Islamic Studies, Department of Religious Studies, 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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p. 197, Nantawan Haemindra states that ethnically Malay Thais, who make up “al- 
most four-fifths of all Muslims in Thailand ... comprise nearly 4% of the total popu- 
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TENANCY AND LANDLESSNESS IN 
THAILAND: HOW SEVERE A PROBLEM? 


Ansil Ramsay 


IN THE 1950s and early 1960s most accounts of rural 
Thailand portrayed an economically secure and politically passive peas- 
antry. In 1962 David Wilson could write that “severe pressure of popula- 
tion on the land and the related problems of peasant indebtedness, 
landlord-tenant conflict, and impoverishment of the rural population 
have occurred rarely in Thailand.”! Twenty years later most accounts of 
rural Thailand suggest that these problems are no longer rare but are 
widespread and becoming increasingly severe. Tenancy and landlessness, 
in particular, have become major sources of concern and the reasons are 
not difficult to discover. Tenancy is widely believed to be the source of 
considerable hardship for peasants and a major cause of protest and revo- 
lution, at least in other peasant societies. For example, Roy L. Proster- 
man suggests that “all of the great civil conflicts that unrolled first in 
Mexico, and later in Russia, China, and Vietnam ... grew largely out of 
peasant grievances—especially the fundamental grievances associated 
with land tenure.”? Donald Zagoria concurs “that one particular type of 
rural class structure—family-size tenancy in conditions of heavy pressure 
on the land—1is particularly conducive to rural instability.’ 

Others, however, argue that tenancy has been exaggerated as a cause 
of violence and revolution. Hofheinz found “a negative relationship be- 
tween areas of unequal land distribution and areas where the Communist 
movement blossomed” in China, and no clear relationship between ten- 
ancy and Communist influence.* Similarly, both Suzanne Pepper and 
Mark Selden point out that the areas of north China where the Chinese 
Communist Party built up major bases of support were not a part of 
China with particularly high levels of tenancy.’ Finally, Bruce Russett 
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found in a well-known study of 47 countries that levels of tenancy did not 
predict levels of violence or instability.® 

In Thailand there are also conflicting views over tenancy problems 
and whether they have become so severe that they are likely to play a 
major role in provoking political protest. A major argument in favor of 
the Thai Agricultural Land Reform Act, passed in January 1975, was 
that it was needed to head off violent conflict in the countryside between 
haves and have nots.’ Large-scale protests by farmers in Bangkok in 1974 
demanding land and relief from high rent and debts lent credibility to 
such arguments. Within the Thai army, land reform was one of the stated 
goals of the “Young Turks” in their attempted coup of April 1, 1981.8 
Finally, at the other end of the political spectrum from the “Young 
Turks,” Andrew Turton has argued that “it is likely that poor and land- 
less peasants who have nothing to lose will be a firm revolutionary force” 
in Thailand.’ 

Conversely, a number of analysts have suggested that tenancy is not 
a serious problem in Thailand. The National Economic and Social De- 
velopment Board points out that “over 84 per cent of the total farm land 
in 1975 was owner-operated,” and consequently tenancy was not a se- 
rious problem in Thailand with the possible exception of a few provinces 
in the lower central region.!° A recent World Bank study of Thailand’s 
rural poor focused on the North and Northeast as the major problem 
areas in rural Thailand rather than on the Central Plains where tenancy 
and landlessness are more prevalent.!! 

What evidence exists for these differing views? Clearly, insurgency is 
not correlated with tenancy in Thailand. The major areas of insurgency, 
especially the Northeast, have low levels of tenancy. However, farmers’ 
demonstrations in Bangkok in 1974 and 1975 and the rapid growth of the 
Farmers Federation of Thailand (FFT) seem to be a different matter. 
The demonstrations began in March 1974 and were followed by demon- 
strations in June, August, and November 1974 and in March and May 
1975. They ranged in size from 500 to over 2,000 farmers, and in 
November 1974 the farmers were joined by several thousand students and 
workers. An estimated crowd of 20,000 persons marched to Government 
House to demand land for landless farmers and relief from high interest 
and rental rates. Such demonstrations by farmers were unprecedented in 
Thai history and were instrumental in getting the Thai National Assem- 
bly to pass a Land Rent Control Act in December 1974 and an Agri- 
cultural Land Reform Act in January 1975. The FFT was formed in 
December 1974 to make sure that the Land Rent Control Act was imple- 
mented and to “inform fellow farmers about the new law and its implica- 
tions.” The protesters came from areas in north central and northern 
Thailand where tenancy rates are considerably higher than in the North- 
east, and many of their demands seemed to be directly linked to condi- 
tions of tenancy. The FFT rapidly gained support in these same areas, 
especially in the North. 
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This article will investigate the linkage between tenancy and politi- 
cal conflict in Thailand by examining the hypothesis that tenancy was the 
main economic condition underlying the farmers’ protests in Bangkok in 
1974 and 1975. If the hypothesis is confirmed, provinces with the highest 
levels of tenancy should be the provinces with the highest levels of protest 
in 1974 and 1975. 


Tenancy and Farmers’ Protests in Thailand 


Several tests of the hypothesis are possible, although none are 
entirely satisfactory, because of inadequate data and information. All of 
them, however, lead to the same conclusion: the areas that were the major 
centers of protest did not have the highest levels of tenancy. 

One way of testing the hypothesis is to compare tenancy levels in the 
home provinces of the farmers who came to Bangkok for demonstrations 
in 1974 and 1975 with tenancy levels in provinces with no demonstrating 
farmers. For the latter provinces I have chosen the seven provinces sur- 
rounding Bangkok. These provinces have traditionally had some of the 
highest tenancy rates in Thailand. The home provinces of the protesters 
are taken from newspaper and magazine reports on the demonstrations. 
While this relies upon highly impressionistic evidence, the same provinces 
appear repeatedly in both English and Thai language sources.'° 

The average percentage of pure tenants in the central and north cen- 
tral provinces that were centers of farmers’ protests was 7.49 in 1973-74, 
while the percentage in the seven provinces immediately surrounding 
Bangkok, which did not produce protesters, was 31.28. If both pure and 
partial tenants are combined, the respective percentages of tenants were 
38.62 and 55.63. Furthermore, there were major differences in levels of 
tenancy among the provinces with protesters ranging from 17.38% for 
both pure and partial tenants in Phetchabun to 76.49% for both catego- 
ries of tenants in Ayuthaya." 

Examining the numbers of petitions to the Farmers’ Assistance 
Committee is another way to test the hypothesis. The Committee was 
established in 1974 to help farmers with complaints and was quickly in- 
undated with thousands of requests for help in regaining lost land. As 
‘Table 1 shows, however, there is no clear connection between tenancy 
levels and number of requests. The value of Spearman’s rho for the data 
is only .1.!° 

It might be argued that this is not an adequate test of the hypothesis 
because it relies upon raw numbers of complaints rather than on the per- 
centage of farmers complaining in a province.!® Changing the data from 
raw numbers to percentages does strengthen the association between com- 
plaints and levels of tenancy, as can be seen in Table 2. The value of 
Spearman’s rho improves to .4. The association between the two variables 
is, however, still not a strong one. 

Thus tenancy alone is not an adequate explanation of the farmers’ 
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TABLE 1: Comparison of Number of Requests for Land to Farmers’ Assistance 
Committee and Levels of Tenancy 


Average No. of % Farmers Who Are Tenants 
Provinces Complaints (pure & partial) 
Suphanburi, Kamphaengphet 10,001-15,000 29.52 
Phichit § ,001-10,000 38.30 
Nakhonsawan, Chiangmai, 
Phetchabun, Angthong, 
Lopburi, Chainat, Saraburi, 
Phitsanulok, Ayuthaya 1,001-5,000 43.34 
Singburi, Udon, Surin 501-1,000 17.87 
Nakhon Pathom, 
Chachoengsao, Kanchanaburi, 
Prachinburi, Sukhothai, Pattani 101-500 35.60 


protests. Other variables must be considered. It should be emphasized 
that what follows is not an attempt to explain all aspects of the protests 
but only to indicate why economic conditions in some areas of Thailand 
were more likely to lead to protest than in others.'’ Protest seems to be 
linked to increasing economic vulnerability among farmers already close 
to the margins of economic survival. While many of them were tenants, 
tenancy alone does not explain their insecurity. It was the result of sev- 
eral interacting variables whose impact was greater in the north central 
and northern regions of Thailand than in the provinces adjacent to 
Bangkok. 

Perhaps the most important variable was the growing costs associ- 
ated with the intensive commercialization of agriculture. While commer- 
cialization brought economic opportunity and considerable income 
growth for many farmers, it meant increasing hardship for others. Farm- 
ers with access to irrigation, means of transport, off-farm income, and, 
most significantly, sufficient land, benefited. For these farmers the 1960s 
and 1970s were marked by real increases in income and substantial in- 
creases in their standard of living. These improvements represent a con- 
siderable achievement. Nevertheless, in 1975 Thailand was still left with 
close to the same numbers of people living at the lowest economic level as 
in 1962, and during these years there was an “increasing divergence 
within the rural sector . . . between those households which . . . benefitted 
from the new opportunities and those which have been unable to respond 
to them.”’!8 

Those who did not own or could not afford to rent sufficient land felt 
increasing economic pressure as the costs of farming and maintaining a 
household rose.'? Jacques Amyot was referring to Ayuthaya when he 
wrote the following paragraph, but his conclusions were applicable in 
other parts of Thailand as well: 
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TABLE 2: Comparison of Percentage of Farmers Complaining to Farmers’ 
Assistance Committee and Levels of Tenancy 


% of Farmers Making ~% of Farmers Who Are Tenants 


Provinces Complaints (pure & partial) 
Suphanburi, Kamphaengphet, 

Phichit over 10 22 
Angthong, Chainat, Saraburi, 

Ayuthaya 5-9.9 53 
Nakhonsawan, Chiangmai, 

Phetchabun, Lopburi, 

Phitsanulok, Singburi 1-4.9 35.5 


Udon, Surin, Nakhon Pathom, 

Chachoengsao, Kanchanaburi, 

Prachinburi, Sukhothai, 

Pattani less than 1 30.2 


There seemed to be what could amount to a law in the agricultural econ- 
omy of the area as to the minimum size a farm holding must have to be 
exploited profitably. The break-off point in this area seemed to be about 
15 rai [one rai = .4 acre]. If a farmer had less than that, he could not 
survive economically as a full-time farmer without acquiring additional 
land. Failing this possibility, if he was an owner he either sold or rented 
out his land; and if he was a renter he withdrew from farming. In either 
case land was made available for other more successful farmers to pur- 
chase or to rent.” 


This process has led to agricultural holdings getting larger and “into the 
hands of fewer farmers,” most of whom “were part owners and full 
owners.””?! 

These pressures in all likelihood increased rapidly in many of the 
north central provinces in the 1960s and early 1970s. This region experi- 
enced very rapid economic change in these years with the introduction of 
new crops and considerable expansion of transport and trade. Silcock re- 
ports that “farmers poured into the region, taking up new land, perhaps 
in anticipation of more irrigation but more immediately because of better 
transport.” For many, it was thus a region of opportunity, but others 
could not keep up with rising costs. Those particularly vulnerable to in- 
creasing costs were farmers heavily dependent upon a single crop as their 
source of income, or lacking off-farm employment opportunities or the 
ability to take advantage of them because of poor education, and, in many 
cases, old age. Some of these farmers lost their farms even when they 
owned relatively large holdings.” Pressure upon those with small hold- 
ings must have been considerable, even for those without the above hand- 
icaps. 

For many farmers in the northern provinces the growing costs of 
farming and maintaining a household were even more pressing than in 
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the north central provinces. These provinces have the smallest average 
farm sizes in Thailand and are squeezed into relatively narrow valleys 
surrounded by mountains.** Opportunities for expanding holdings to in- 
crease yields and incomes were extremely limited. For poorer farmers in- 
cluding small holders and tenants with very small holdings, the 
opportunities were almost nil. 

A second critical factor contributing to economic vulnerability in sev- 
eral of the northern and north central provinces therefore was limited 
alternative sources of income. The sketchy data available suggests that 
off-farm earnings were more substantial in the provinces around 
Bangkok than in the North, and possibly in the north central provinces as 
well.” In addition, more extensive urbanization in and around Bangkok 
helped provide alternative occupations to farming that the northern and 
central provinces lacked.” Thus, for those who could not hold on to their 
farms, as well as for those who did hold on, the economic pressures were 
likely to have been substantially greater in these provinces than in ones 
closer to Bangkok. The pressures were also greater in these provinces 
than in outlying provinces where land was more easily obtained. For ex- 
ample, in Phichit Province, which was one of the main centers of protest, 
92% of the total area was cultivated, leaving no room for expansion.” 

A third factor, which is likely to have made the other two even more 
acute, is that income levels were generally lower in these provinces than 
in those closer to Bangkok. While the provinces in the immediate vicinity 
of Bangkok have the highest levels of tenancy, they also have the highest 
levels of rural income in Thailand. Oey Astra Meesook reports that in 
1975-76 the average household income per capita was 367 baht/month 
for villages in the Central Plain but only 240 baht/month in the North.”8 
In addition 34% of the rural population in the North were below the 
poverty line while only 15% in the Center were.” Her data do not dis- 
tinguish between the north central and the central provinces, but World 
Bank data suggest that the average per capita income in the north central 
provinces is well below that in the provinces in the vicinity of Bangkok.” 
Nor is this merely the result of averaging very high incomes for some full 
owners with much lower incomes for tenants. It is possible that the aver- 
age income of pure tenants in the Central Plain was higher than that of 
full owners in the North.*' Finally, and perhaps most critically, while 
real per capita income rose in rural areas in the Center between 1968-69 
and 1975-76, it actually dropped in the North during these years.** This 
drop in income, moreover, may well have come largely at the expense of 
the poorest categories of the rural population in the North. Katherine 
Bowie’s work on Chiang Mai suggests that the real incomes of tenants 
and landless laborers dropped as wealthier farmers charged higher rents 
for renting land and lowered wages for laborers.’ The acuteness of these 
difficulties may explain why the FFT was so strong in the North, partic- 
ularly in Chiang Mai. 

Finally, there is very sketchy evidence to suggest that average rents 
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were higher in the provinces with protests than in those closest to 
Bangkok. Morell and Samudavanija report that “a rice cultivation survey 
conducted by the National Statistical Office in 1973-1974 found that the 
portion of total crops allocated to land rent was higher in the North than 
anywhere else in the country. Northern farmers paid rent of 164 baht in 
crop value per raz, as compared to 111 in the central region and 81 in the 
Northeast.’’** 

In summary, increasing commercialization of agriculture, in con- 
junction with limited alternative sources of earnings, low incomes, and 
high rents seem to be the major economic conditions contributing to the 
farmers’ protests of 1974 and 1975. These conditions seem to have been 
concentrated in the north central and northern provinces and conse- 
quently most of the protesters came from these provinces. 

Tenancy alone does not lead to protest or necessarily to acute hard- 
ship, although some tenants are among the poorest persons in rural Thai- 
land. Furthermore, some categories of tenants were among the strongest 
supporters of the FFT and the most willing participants in the demon- 
strations in Bangkok. For persons desiring equitable economic develop- 
ment in Thailand, as well as those concerned with growing unrest in the 
countryside, these tenants are a major source of concern. It is unsettling, 
however, to find how little is known about tenants. Many of the present 
assumptions about tenants are inadequately supported by empirical data. 
The remainder of this article will attempt to identify some of these as- 
sumptions and their inadequacies. 


Distinguishing Among Tenants 


The first assumption is that tenants are a homogeneous group, all of 
whom are impoverished.’ This is extremely misleading, especially when 
authors combine pure tenants, or tenants owning no land, with those who 
own some land but rent other land. Many partial tenants are very suc- 
cessful farmers, and the average income of partial tenants is substantially 
higher than that of pure tenants. One study in 1965 found that net in- 
come per farm was 4,950 baht for owners, 3,233 baht for partial tenants, 
and only 884 baht for pure tenants. A more recent survey in 1974-75 
found that the gross income was 31,385 baht for partial tenants and 
20,714 baht for pure tenants.*° 

It is also extremely important in examining the incomes of rural 
families to include off-farm income as well as income from farming. Ex- 
amining only farm income, whether for partial or pure tenants, can yield 
very misleading results because as much as 28% of village household in- 
come comes from nonagricultural activities.’ The pure tenant family that 
has access to large holdings and sources of nonagricultural income may 
well have a higher income than a family that owns all of its land, but has 
a small holding and limited access to off-farm mcome. 
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Discerning Trends in Tenancy 


A second assumption is that tenancy is increasing rapidly in Thai- 
land. Adherents of this view range from analysts for the Bangkok Bank to 
radical political economists. In 1976 The Bangkok Bank Monthly Review 
reported that “the number of tenants in the Central Region on the aver- 
age has already and alarmingly exceeded that of landed farmers.’”** It 
reached this conclusion by comparing data on tenancy in the Central Re- 
gion from 1968-69 with more recent data from 1973-74 in seven 
provinces. Andrew Turton, writing from a radical perspective, uses the 
same data to reach the same conclusions?’ (see Table 3). 

Comparing data from various surveys would seem to be simple and 
straightforward enough. Unfortunately, there are several problems with 
this approach. The surveys have used different methods of gathering data 
and different definitions of “tenant,” and some have surveyed only rice 
farmers while others have surveyed all farmers. ‘To compare only two of 
the surveys, as the Bangkok Bank and Andrew Turton did, can be ex- 
tremely misleading.*° When several of these surveys are examined, no 
clear trend emerges, even when surveys use the same definition of “ten- 
ant” (see Table 4). 

To avoid these difficulties one can use surveys conducted at different 
times using the same sampling techniques and the same definitions. Uthit 
Nakhsawat’s surveys of tenancy in 15 central plain provinces in 1957-58 
and again in 1967-68 are among the few that meet these criteria. He 
found that while the percentage of partial tenants had increased from 
27.7% to 34.3% of farmers, the percentage of pure tenants changed very 
little, from 25.4% to 24.4%. The increase in tenants was confined to par- 
tial tenants and is not necessarily an indicator of increasing impoverish- 
ment, for reasons suggested earlier.*! 

Uthit’s two surveys are of value because they are really comparable, 
but they unfortunately cover only a small percentage of Thailand’s rural 


TABLE 3: Percentage of Tenants Among Total Farmers in Seven Provinces in the 
Central Region, 1968-69 and 1973-1974 


Province 1968-69 1973-74 
Pathum Thani 83.62 83.92 
Ayuthaya 62.05 76.49 
Samut Prakan 68.22 71.54 
Nakhon Nayok 46,96 67.70 
Chachoengsao 42.70 63.64 
Saraburi 42.00 53.60 
Angthong 39.73 49.92 


SOURCES: Dr. Chaiyong Chuchart, Land Development Department. 
»Agricultural Economics Division (these percentages combine full tenants and part tenants/ 
part owners). 
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population. Several authors have suggested that tenancy is increasing 
rapidly in northern and north central Thailand as compared to the Cen- 
tral Plain, but this cannot be confirmed. The few published surveys that 
include these provinces have been conducted by different agencies and 
vary widely in their results. For example, a National Statistical Office 
survey of land tenure among rice farmers in Phichit Province in 1968-69 
found that 27.44% were pure tenants, while a Division of Agricultural 
Economics survey of land holding in 1973-74 found that only 3.37% of 
farmers in Phichit were pure tenants.* 

Such discrepancies suggest that the existing national and regional 
level surveys of tenancy can be of little help in assessing trends in tenancy. 
In fact they have sometimes confused the issue. The two surveys that are 
comparable suggest that increases in tenancy in the Central Plain have 
been limited to partial tenants, but this finding cannot be generalized to 
other provinces. 

An alternative method of assessing tenancy trends is to use village 
studies. These also have limitations, the most obvious being their re- 
stricted scope. In addition, only a few of them directly address the issue of 
tenancy, and still fewer examine tenancy and landlessness patterns over 
time. Those that do, such as Janlekha’s study of Bang Chan and Piker’s 
study of Ban Qi, are dated. While both these authors discovered in- 
creasing landlessness, there is little way of knowing whether this trend 


TABLE 4: Percentage of Full Tenants Among Total Farmers in Seven Provinces in the 
Central Region 


Province 1967-68? 1967-68° 1968-69° 1973-744 1974-76¢ 
Pathum Thani 61.2 30.8 70.8 58.5 60 
Ayuthaya 36.2 31.1 36.0 20.2 26 
Samut Prakan 60.5 47.5 53.3 47.4 46 
Nakhon Nayok 54.4 — 31.6 32.6 31 
Chachoengsao 46.3 42.2 29.6 3A 27 
Saraburi 31.3 26.8 26.4 10.2 — 
Angthong 18.9 18.1 20.4 6.8 14 


SOURCES: “Land Economic Report: Land Tenure Situation in Twenty-Six Changwats of 
Central Plain Region, 1967-68” (Bangkok: Land Development Department. Ministry of 
National Development, n.d.). 

bUthit Nakhsawat, Raingan phon kanwichai ruang pharanisin lae kan khakhao khong 
chaona phak klang prathet Thai (Report of a Survey on Debt and Rice Trade of Farmers in the 
Central Region of Thailand) (Bangkok: National Research Council, n.d.). 

‘Some Important Statistics and Charts on Farmers, Farming, and Rice” (Bangkok: National 
Statistical Office. Office of the Prime Minister. Translated by Research and Evaluation Divi- 
sion. USOM/Thailand. September 1970). 

dLaksana kanthukhrong thidin phua kasetkam, 2516-2517 (Agricultural Land Tenure, 
1973-1974) (Bangkok: Division of Agricultural Economics. Ministry of Agriculture and 
Cooperatives). 

‘Agricultural Land Tenure, 1974-1976 (Bangkok: Division of Land Policy and Planning. 
Department of Land Development. Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives, n.d.). 
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has continued into the 1980s, or whether these villages are representative 
of others in different parts of Thailand. 

A more recent examination of three villages in central Thailand sug- 
gests that to the extent that tenancy is becoming more prevalent in this 
region, it is the result of farmers who already own land renting more land 
to increase the size of their holdings. It is not the result of farmers losing 
land through indebtedness and falling to the status of pure tenants as is 
often implied in much of the recent literature. This finding, based upon a 
study of three villages in Ayuthaya Province, is consistent with Uthit’s 
findings from his 15-province survey.** 

In summary, the widespread belief that tenancy has grown rapidly 
in recent decades does not have empirical support. To the extent that 
there has been an increase in tenancy in the Central Plain it seems to 
have been in the partial tenant category, not in the pure tenant category, 
and has not necessarily resulted in increased poverty. It is possible that 
the numbers of both partial and pure tenants have increased in the outer 
Central Plain and in the North, and that in these areas there has been 
increased economic hardship. It would be extremely useful to know 
whether tenancy is increasing more rapidly in some areas than others and 
which categories of tenants were growing most rapidly, but such evidence 
is much more difficult to find than many authors suggest. 


Explaining Tenancy 


At this point some will protest that the previous conclusion is exces- 
sively cautious. Surely tenancy levels must have increased in recent 
decades, whether there is clear evidence for this or not, because conditions 
causing tenancy have intensified in Thailand over the last 20 years. ‘These 
conditions include: population pressure; the Thai practice of dividing 
farm land equally among children; growing indebtedness; and speculation 
in land. The linkage between these conditions, however, is not as clear- 
cut as is widely assumed. For example, the hypothesis that high popula- 
tion density leads to high levels of tenancy? has no empirical support. 
The correlation coefficient for the number of farm families per 100 raz of 
farmland and the percentage of pure tenants in 22 central plain provinces 
in the mid 1970s is —.05.*° Alternatively, the percentage of tenanted land 
could be used as the dependent variable. For all 71 provinces in 1973 the 
correlation coefficient between population density and tenanted farmland 
as a percentage of all farmland is .04.*” 

What seems to be crucial in explaining hardships resulting from a 
shortage of land is not simply population density, but how much of the 
potential agricultural land in a region has already been cultivated and is 
already being worked. If a very high percentage is already held by other 
farmers, and if there is rapid population growth in rural areas coupled 
with relatively few outlets in other occupations, then it is possible to 
speak of severe population pressure on the land and the likelihood of 
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growing economic difficulties and potential political conflict. ‘This seems 
to describe what has happened in several north central and northern 
provinces. 

These difficulties are likely to be exacerbated by the trend towards 
larger farms, a trend that undercuts a second popular explanation for 
high levels of tenancy—the Thai practice of dividing land equally among 
children. This practice allegedly fragments holdings and results in tiny 
plots that are not economically viable. The owners of such plots are then 
forced to rent land and become partial tenants, or, in the worst cases, lose 
their land entirely and become pure tenants or landless laborers.* 

There are a number of problems with this argument. One is that the 
practice is being modified or abandoned. Boonpoom Senarak discovered 
in his study of land alienation in Phichit Province that “the custom of 
equal inheritance of land is rarely practised ... nowadays.” To prevent 
the land from being divided into plots that are too small, farmers are 
encouraging better educated children to seek work off the farm and are 
leaving the land to children with less education.*? In Ayuthaya, Jacques 
Amyot found that while 45% of household heads in three Ayuthaya vil- 
lages still favored dividing land equally among all children, the remainder 
used various other criteria for dividing land. More importantly, efforts by 
farmers to maintain viable holdings resulted in a process of buying, rent- 
ing, and selling land “by which holdings were not divided indefinitely by 
inheritance practices ... but continuously consolidated so that at least a 
minimum viable size could be achieved from generation to generation.’”°° 

Second, if the argument that inheritance practices lead to fragmenta- 
tion of landholdings is correct, there should be an increasing percentage 
of small holdings in Thailand. This is not the case. In a careful and thor- 
ough study of landownership in six villages in Ayuthaya and Nakhon 
Pathom between 1930 and 1970, Stifel found “there is no evidence of the 
seriously worsening ownership pattern which is commonly asserted to 
have occurred in the Central Plain.”°' Amyot’s village studies in 
Ayuthaya found that farm sizes had tended to remain the same or in- 
crease over time, not decrease.” Similar trends appear in data from the 
entire country (see Table 5).5 


TABLE 5: Percentage of Farm Households According to Size of Farm Holding 


Size of Farm Holding 1965 1970 1975 
Less than 2 raz 3.06 1.61 0.84 
2-5.9 11.99 7.37 4.53 
6-14.9 23.29 25.74 23.42 
15-29.9 28.32 30.44 3212 
30-44.9 13.93 16.08 18.57 
45-59,9 6.72 8.87 11.72 
60-139.9 6.03 9,25 14.21 


More than 140 raz 0.42 0.64 1.04 
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A final difficulty with the argument is that there is little evidence of a 
substantial increase in loss of farms through indebtedness. Stifel exam- 
ined land transfers from 1930 to 1970 and found a decline in the rate of 
land loss in Ayuthaya and Nakhon Pathom in the late 1960s and early 
1970s.°* Amyot lends further support to Stifel’s conclusions. In the three 
villages he studied, “only one instance of land debt defaulting” occurred 
between 1959 and 1969,°° a decade in which several analysts have sug- 
gested that substantial numbers of farmers were losing land in the Cen- 
tral Plain. 

A third popular explanation of high levels of tenancy is that urban 
speculators are buying up large areas of cropland and renting it out to 
tenants.” Gisselquist presents evidence of this process in the village of 
Wang Nom Yen in Angthong Province. In 1964 moneylenders owned no 
land in the village, but by 1970 they owned 50 rat and by 1975 154 raz, or 
11% of the land in the village.°’ It would be misleading, however, to sug- 
gest that this trend will continue into the future until most of the land is 
in the hands of urban landlords. Stifel also found evidence of growing 
absentee landlordism after 1910 in six villages in Ayuthaya and Nakhon 
Pathom, but it reached its peak in 1940. After 1940 the percentage of 
land held by absentee landlords dropped.*® Even though this practice may 
be growing in some regions of Thailand, including the northern and 
north central provinces, there is no reason to believe that it will continue 
to increase to the levels of some provinces adjacent to Bangkok. Further- 
more, it is not clearly linked to the farmers’ protests of the 1970s. Some of 
the provinces with the highest levels of protest had relatively low levels of 
land in the hands of absentee landlords, whereas provinces with very high 
levels of absentee landlordism were not centers of protest.°? 


Conclusion 


This article suggests that tenancy was only one of several factors 
contributing to the farmers’ protests in Bangkok in 1974 and 1975. A 
satisfactory explanation of the economic processes underlying the protests 
must take into account a broader range of conditions that contributed to 
economic vulnerability and insecurity among substantial numbers of 
farmers. These include the effects of commercialization and the absence 
of alternative sources of income for farmers already in a marginal eco- 
nomic position. The article goes on to suggest that much that has been 
written in recent years about tenancy in Thailand is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. Its findings lead to two final points, one methodological and the 
other substantive. 

Methodological weaknesses underlie much of the unsatisfactory 
work on tenancy. One such weakness is the tendency to look for evidence 
that happens to fit a particular hypothesis or theoretical framework, and 
upon finding it to stop and write up the results instead of going on to ask 
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if there is additional evidence or alternative explanations that call the 
hypothesis or theoretical framework into question. Several persons writ- 
ing on tenancy have not, in George C. Homan’s words, allowed the evi- 
dence, “however stretched out on the rack, ... a chance to say ‘No’!’’6° 
‘This seems to be particularly true of the numerous accounts that assert 
that tenancy is growing rapidly in Thailand. A second weakness is the 
inclination to accept conventional explanations about the causes and con- 
sequences of tenancy because they seem so self-evident that it is unneces- 
sary to test them empirically. One of the best examples of this is the 
argument that high population density causes tenancy. 

Both tendencies have been exacerbated by a general climate of ideas 
that, in recent years, has been extremely pessimistic about developments 
in rural Thailand. In such a climate it is easy to conclude that tenancy 
problems are worsening without seriously examining the evidence to see 
whether such assumptions are valid or not. In many respects this climate 
of ideas is the polar opposite of attitudes towards the countryside in the 
1950s and the early 1960s. Rural Thailand was in all likelihood not as 
free of troubles as it seemed at the time, nor is it probably in such dire 
straits today as much of the contemporary literature suggests.°! 

This is not to imply that there are no problems. There clearly are, as 
the farmers’ protests of 1974 and 1975 indicated. In addition, the results 
of this article point to the possibility of disturbing long-range trends in 
the countryside. ‘The effects of commercialization are likely to continue to 
cause substantial economic difficulties for many farmers, while the two 
major escape routes (finding unoccupied land or employment in urban 
areas) are slowly being closed off. There is considerable disagreement 
over how much unoccupied land suitable for farming is left in Thailand, 
but the general consensus is that such land is being rapidly exhausted. A 
recent World Bank study suggests, for example, that expansion of farm 
land will no longer be possible after the early 1980s.°* There is also gen- 
eral agreement that in the coming decade nonagricultural employment 
opportunities will not grow rapidly enough to absorb the growth in the 
labor force, and most of it will have to be absorbed in the agricultural 
sector.’ The consequence is likely to be increasing insecurity and hard- 
ship for a substantial number of farmers.** 

This does not mean that a renewed upsurge of protest in the coun- 
tryside is likely soon. Farmers’ protests were contained before 1973 and 
were suppressed in 1975 with the murder of 21 leading members of the 
Farmers Federation of Thailand. The return to military government in 
October 1976° ended any possibility of open, organized protest. Discon- 
tent can no doubt continue to be suppressed. The conditions that led to 
the demonstrations have not been alleviated, however, and the present 
lack of protest does not indicate an absence of discontent or problems, 
merely that discontent has been silenced. For those concerned with the 
farmers affected by these conditions, as well as for those concerned with 


r- 
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the long-range implications of these developments for political stability in 
Thailand, it is vital to have better empirical research on the problems 
discussed in this article than we presently have. 


Ansil Ramsay is Professor of Government, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York. 
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GENERAL PREM SURVIVES ON A 
CONSERVATIVE LINE 


Surachai Sirikrai 


‘THOSE WHO HAVE CLOSELY OBSERVED the way Thai- 
land’s Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanond and some of his cabinet 
ministers conducted the affairs of state in the past two years agree that his 
first government faced real administrative and economic problems. The 
year 1981 was a turbulent year for General Prem, including a cabinet 
reshuffle, an abortive coup, rifts within the army, and the threat of a no- 
confidence debate from the Parliamentary opposition. Critics branded 
Prem as weak and indecisive. He was forced to make cabinet changes 
twice, one at the beginning and again at the end of the year, resulting in 
what are called the Prem H and Prem III governments. Nevertheless, 
Prem survived the year, and his personal integrity, his ability to compro- 
mise interests among rival military factions and among political parties in 
his coalition government, and his fatherly style of leadership contributed 
to his success. His loyalty to the monarchy was beyond doubt, and all his 
virtues, rare among government leaders, earned him reciprocal strong 
support from the Palace. The ability of the Prem government to overcome 
both political and economic crises resulted from his adopting a conserva- 
tive line that was acceptable to Thai society. 

The Prem government has been less subject to criticism on foreign 
policy than on domestic policy. Prem exerted enormous efforts to encour- 
age the formation of a coalition government among the three major 
Khmer political factions opposed to Vietnamese military occupation of 
Kampuchea. His policy on Kampuchea has been consistent since he came 
to power—to maintain a close link with China and to pursue increasing 
support from its ASEAN allies and the United States. 
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“‘Half-leaf’’ Democracy 


The political troubles faced by the Prem government during 1981 
stemmed from his failure to bring a full democratic system to the country. 
General Prem was unwilling to dismantle the authoritarian political 
structure inherited from Prime Minister Kriangsak Chamanan, who re- 
signed on March 13, 1980. Either by abrogating the existing constitution 
entirely or by simply amending some of its provisions, General Prem 
could bring about full democracy. For such an action, however, he would 
not have the support of the military who packed the Senate, and it is this 
appointed chamber that ensures the government’s stability. On other mat- 
ters Prem had the support of the 225 members of the Senate plus about 
100 reliable votes of the elected MPs from his own coalition parties. Gen- 
eral Prem had no party of his own when the King appointed him Prime 
Minister, but he managed to stay in power by balancing the interests of 
the five political parties in his coalition government—namely, the Social 
Action, Chart Thai, Democrat, Siam Democrat, and National People’s 
Party. 

The present constitution allows the King to appoint the Prime Min- 
ister from any one who has majority support in the Parliament and is 
accepted by the military. The 44 cabinet portfolios were, in fact, rewards 
for loyalty to the government political parties in proportion to their roles. 
Senior military men of the three armed forces and senior civil servants 
totaling 225 in the Senate were handpicked by the government in ex- 
change for their allegiance. Thus, a political crisis would occur if General 
Prem failed to reconcile party interests or if the military lost confidence in 
him and sought to stage a coup d'état. Both phenomena occurred in 1981. 


From the Prem | to the Prem if Government 


The reshuffle of the government from Prem I to Prem II originated 
from conflicts between the two main government parties, the Chart Thai 
and Social Action. Clashes between the two parties came to a climax in 
late February 1981 over an Arabian oil deal. The Social Action Party 
(SAP) accused the Chart Thai Party of interfering with the former’s as- 
signed responsibility for purchasing oil for the government from Indo- 
nesia when the Chart Thai Party allegedly made its own oil deal with 
Saudi Arabia. The Chart Thai Party countered by revealing the nature of 
the SAP’s Indonesian oil deal, which implicated SAP in kickbacks on oil 
purchases from an oil brokerage company. SAP denied the involvement of 
Minister (and party member) Visit Tansatcha in the kickback but decided 
to withdraw from the coalition government to protest Prem’s inability to 
reconcile the conflict. The Arabian oil deal, however, was only the tip of 
. the iceberg of conflicts between the two rival parties. Previously, they had 
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disputed over a soda ash project, the site of a new airport at Nong Ngu 
Hao, the government’s price support of sugarcane, and the appointment 
of cabinet members. Ministers from both parties also accused each other 
of furthering their own party interests instead of pursuing the goal of 
national progress. Their distrust and suspicion of each other was deep- 
rooted. 

SAP’s withdrawal caused Prem to appoint a new cabinet on March 
13, 1981, and form the Prem II government. Interestingly, intercabinet 
struggles in the Prem I government did not force Prem from the premier- 
ship. The nature of the plural party system prevented any one party from 
commanding a majority vote in Parliament. A majority of people still had 
confidence in Prem’s uncorrupt sincerity and conservative attitude, and to 
most party, military, and business leaders, he was a “lesser evil” who 
deserved a second chance to lead a new coalition government. 

Nevertheless, when the list of the new cabinet members was officially 
revealed on the morning of March 13, many people were disappointed 
because they had serious doubts about the ability of several people in- 
cluded in the cabinet. Some observers believed that Prem picked several 
questionable cabinet members so that he might scrap the entire 
chessboard in a self-staged coup d’etat in June,’ as Marshall Thanom 
Kittikachorn had done in 1971 when he placed the country under total 
military rule. The cabinet list included Major General Sudsai 
Thephasadin, the leader of the infamous “Red Guar” whose image was 
unacceptable to most people, as Minister to the Prime Minister’s Office. 
Sudsai had publicly admitted that his Red Guar was responsible for the 
bloody storming of ‘Thammasat University on the eve of October 6, 1976, 
and frequently defended the Red Guar’s illegal actions on the pretext of 
national interest. His outspoken and carefree manner consequently 
brought him into dispute with all newspapers. The list also contained the 
names of many who were Prem’s close associates from either his native 
southern region or the cavalry division; there was even one classmate 
from Suan Kularp high school. 

People therefore began to doubt Prem’s commitment to putting na- 
tional interests above parties, friends, and private interests. Even the mili- 
tary officers surrounding Prem disapproved of the Prem II cabinet 
members. Most of them were young and had no patience with allowing 
Prem and his cabinet to prove their worth. They decided to stage a coup 
18 days after Prem announced his second cabinet list. 


April 1 Coup: A Coup Against Their Own “Papa” 


The origins of the April 1 Coup were very controversial since it was 
staged by young military men who had worked with and supported Prem. 
They called him “Pa (Papa) Prem.” Observers are puzzled over the fact 
that many involved in the coup were Senate members who could have 
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raised their complaints through constitutional means but did not do so. 
However, one possible explanation is based on the observation made by 
Major Police General Sanga Kittikachorn, an experienced politician who 
had served in several cabinets and the Senate. He termed the Prem I 
government “the worst malfeasance cabinet he had ever experienced.’” 
He believed that the coup groups may have sought change through nor- 
mal discussion with Prem but, failing to sway his mind, turned to violent 
means. Nevertheless, in order to be fair to Prem, one has to consider that 
circumstances had not allowed him to initiate a radical change from 
within. The cabinet consisted of interlocking but conflicting parties, and 
Prem just stayed atop a merry-go-round that he could not control. Any 
radical change in the Thai political, social, and economic structure would 
have to be initiated through a new device. 

The Young Turks blamed all social and economic difficulties—high 
inflation, budget deficits, the depletion of the monetary reserve fund, un- 
employment, and the high crime rate—on Prem’s indecisiveness, which 
was attributed to his conservative attitudes and the absence of a real 
power base. Power politics within the army also played a very important 
role in the coup. Several analysts noted that the rumor that many senior 
army officers were seeking the transfer of the Young Turks to less signifi- 
cant posts in the coming April caused the coup.’ If the rumor was true, 
the Young ‘Jurks would have lost the edge in the tough power struggle 
within the army since their influence derived from their control of impor- 
tant combat units. 

On the night of March 31, the two key leaders of the Young ‘Turks, 
Colonel Prachak Savangchit and Colonel Manoon Rupkachorn, ap- 
proached Prem and proposed that the Premier either resign or stage his 
own coup. The reports of that crucial moment in the coup are controver- 
sial, but most maintain that Prem chose to resign and asked permission to 
submit his own resignation to King Phumiphol.* This turned out to be a 
trick, since it is reported that Prem went to the Palace and then slipped 
out of Bangkok to Korat that night. 

In the early hours of April 1, the Young Turks asked General Sant 
Chitpatima, Deputy Army Commander in Chief, and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Wasin Issarangkul na Ayuthaya, the First Army Region Com- 
mander, to stage a coup against the Prem government. They raised the 
biggest force yet used in a Thai coup attempt—about 8,000 crack troops. 
With the cooperation of the commander of the pivotal First Army Region 
whose forces cover Bangkok and the eastern provinces, the Young Turks 
were confident of success. However, when Prem refused to resign and 
instead set up a transplanted government based in Korat with the whole 
royal family on his side, the coup was doomed to failure. The royal fam- 
ily’s decision to flee from their Bangkok palace to Korat and to side with 
the government’s forces against a coup attempt was a rare event in mod- 
ern Thai history and against their traditional practice of staying above 
power politics. One explanation is that the Young Turks reportedly re- 
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fused a summons to the Court to reconcile their differences with General 
Prem. But a more convincing reason is the Young Turks’ radical attitude. 
They had been known as ambitious, vocal, deterministic officers who 
wanted rapid economic development. Some of them were inspired by Is- 
raeli and South Korean development models, while others sought to 
tackle economic problems through political means. Though they might 
differ on the paths and strategies of development, they all agreed on the 
necessity of transplanting a full democratic system into the country. ‘They 
planned to destroy the economic monopoly groups and nationalize impor- 
tant economic sectors such as the banking, oil, and logging industries. 
Colonel Prachak himself is strongly opposed to big capitalists and bank- 
ers and used to discuss his plans for “eliminating” some 400-500 capital- 
ists, bankers, and political rivals.© The Young Turks’ public criticism of 
government malpractice and its inability to tackle socieconomic problems 
offended senior officials who consequently termed such people “out of 
line soldiers.” 

Indeed, the Young Turks’ political, social, and economic development 
schemes look closer to a national socialist than a democratic economic 
structure as known in Western countries. Some extremists went further 
and labeled the abortive coup council’s statements a “communist” in- 
spired program. But in addition to problems of “half-leaf” democracy, 
the government’s inability to cope with socioeconomic issues, and the 
power struggle within the army, the coup leaders also criticized General 
Prem’s decision in October 1980 to renew his term as Army Commander 
in Chief for one more year as an undesirable aggravation of the rift 
within the army. The coup group viewed it as a conspiracy of the conser- 
vative forces of Major General Arthit Kamlang-ek and the Chart Thai 
Party to maintain the status quo. 

The triumph of the government forces over the April 1 coup attempt 
reflected the prevalence of the conservative mood both in the government 
and outside it. On the second and third days of the coup, the Young ‘Turks 
tried in vain to rally the support of students, intellectuals, and workers 
with promises of the establishment of a full democratic system, a Thai- 
controlled economy, and social welfare programs,’ but these groups were 
unmoved. The King’s support of Prem constituted a decisive factor in 
prompting most of them to remain obedient to the government. 

Nevertheless, the King’s blessing on the side of power also had its 
drawbacks. Colonel Manoon Rupekachorn, a prominent Young Turk 
leader, was reported to have displayed a big poster in front of his 
Bangkok-based 4th Tank Battalion (the unit with the largest number of 
tanks in the Thai army), apparently calling on Prem and Arthit not to 
pull the sky (Monarch) to the earth, not to break the rock (army), and not 
to separate the land (peoples). 

Though the April 1 coup was successfully suppressed without blood- 
shed, it had serious repercussions for the army in subsequent months. 
Polarization within the army was more visible between the factions of 
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General Amnart Damrikarn and Major General Arthit. Coup rumors 
occurred one after the other and became the distinctive feature of 1981. 


Rumors of Coup d'Etat 


Although popular support of the Young Turks’ radical approach to 
development had been very limited, there was some response to their ap- 
peals for the establishment of full democracy and more decisive manage- 
ment of socioeconomic issues. Therefore, pressures on the Prem II 
government remained enormous, especially from within the army. 

After the April coup attempt, Major General Arthit Kamlang-ek 
rose rapidly within the military. Arthit, who played an active role in de- 
feating the coup attempt, was promoted from deputy commander of the 
Second Army to commander of the First Army Region with the rank of 
Lieutenant General. In October, during the annual military reshuffle, 
Arthit was rewarded with the higher post of Assistant Army Commander 
in Chief with the rank of full general. It was widely expected that he 
would be the next Army Commander in Chief after the retirement of 
General Prayuth Jarumanee. 

Nevertheless, General Arthit’s way to the top had not been without 
obstruction. Although the power of the Young Turks was terminated after 
the abortive coup, Arthit saw General Amnart—then Assistant Army 
Commander in Chief—as his rival, since Amnert had the support of the 
military officers of Chulachomhbo Royal Military Academy classes 5 and 
8. Moreover, he was the only senior military officer who had a stature 
equivalent to Prem and was thus supported by Prem’s political rivals. 
Amnart’s sudden death of a heart attack on June 22 ended the prospect of 
a tense power struggle between him and Arthit. General Arthit had done 
his utmost to pave his way to power. He fought unsuccessfully to prevent 
a royal amnesty for the imprisoned Young Turks on June 20, and the 
release of the Young Turks and their requests for reinstatement in the 
army caused uneasiness in Arthit’s support group. Although the Young 
Turks were relieved of their posts, they were still popular with their sub- 
ordinates. Their regular meetings and public comments on the coup 
events annoyed General Arthit, and rumors of another coup were heard 
in various military quarters. ‘The explosion of two bombs at the Bangkok 
Metropolitan Administration and the Commerce Ministry buildings on 
October 28 was apparently the last straw for General Arthit. The explo- 
sions were depicted as sabotage intended to act as an antecedent to a coup. 
The Young Turks were suspected, and their key leaders’ houses were 
searched despite their denial of any responsibility. Combined military 
and police units patrolled the streets of Bangkok and guarded key in- 
stallations following the bombing incidents. Most observers doubted that 
the Young Turks could assemble the forces needed to stage another coup, 
especially with General Arthit himself in command of the First Army and 
with all key posts held by Arthit’s men. The Young Turks were no match 
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for Arthit, who was the only man who could possibly launch a coup. 

Nevertheless, General Arthit continued to weed out his opponents. 
On November 23, there was another reshuffle of 279 military officers, 
which observers tended to agree would lead to military cohesiveness and 
put an end to struggles within the military.? Meanwhile, General Arthit 
remained opposed to the reinstatement of the Young Turks throughout the 
year. 

Outside of the military sphere, most political parties were willing to 
give the Prem II government a second chance to prove its worth. General 
Prem continued to receive support from SAP despite the latter’s with- 
drawal from the Prem I coalition government in early 1981. M. R. 
Kukrit Pramoj, the leader of SAP, had admitted that he saw no one of an 
acceptable stature to replace Prem despite his weakness and indecisive- 
ness. Prem’s honesty, conservative attitude, and frequent non-arrogant 
consultations with SAP on national problems also won M. R. Kukrit’s 
support. The SAP advised Prem on how to cope with the economic diffi- 
culties caused by the sharp drops in prices of agricultural products such 
as rice, maize, sugarcane, rubber, and tapioca.? Kukrit had also dis- 
couraged members of his party who wanted to propose a no-confidence 
debate on the Prem II government. By the end of the year, SAP decided 
to rejoin the cabinet, and thus the Prem III government emerged. The 
SAP reentry would strengthen Prem’s hand in Parliament as well as 
ensure that a general election would be held in April 1983. One cannot 
help but conclude that Prem will stay in power at least until the end of 
his term in 1983 because it will not be possible to find another capable 
man who is also acceptable to military men, the monarch, and interest 
groups. The virtue of honesty, humbly invested in a person of high stat- 
ure such as General Prem, is scarce in Thai society. And the currently 
prevalent attitudinal trend in Thai society is conservative and opposed to 
radical change. 


The Insurgency 


The only policy of which the Prem government could boast as suc- 
cessful or at least efficient was the campaign against the Thai communist 
insurgents. Major General Chaowalit Yongchaiyuth, the director of the 
Army Operations Department, proudly declared on October 25, 1981, 
that Thailand’s 16-year-war against communist insurgents was ap- 
proaching an end because almost all major communist bases in the North 
and Northeast had been destroyed and the insurgents scattered.'° The 
Communist Party of Thailand (CPT) had lost many members who had 
defected following the government’s announcement of an amnesty. The 
main defectors were student leaders and leftist politicians who were in 
ideological conflict with the CPT. It was reported that students and leftist 
politicians who had joined the CPT after the bloody October 6, 1976, 
incident disagreed with the CPT over the means to achieve a social revo- 
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lution and reconstruct and modernize the country. They did not believe 
that the CPT leaders, who have adopted Maoist attitudes and guerrilla 
strategies, could wage a successful revolutionary war because Thailand 
was no longer either semi-colonial or semi-feudal but a developing econ- 
omy with an expanding industrial sector.'! Effective psychological war- 
fare and the new military strategy of a year-round campaign led many 
die-hard CPT cadres to give themselves up. General Chaowalit said that 
“a large number of communists, including some members of the CPT’s 
politburo, regional and provincial committee, have surrendered to govern- 
ment authorities,” but he declined to identify the senior defectors. ‘There 
was much publicity about the capture, in separate events, of influential 
CPT Politburo member Damri Ruangsutham and of one of the most 
prominent communist leaders in the South, Surachai Sae Dan. 

General Chaowalit claimed that the People/s Liberation Army of the 
CPT had been reduced to small guerrilla units, thrown into chaos, and 
lacked clear-cut principles.!2 He assured his audience, which was com- 
posed of high-ranking officials and Prime Minister Prem ‘Tinsulanond, 
that the situation was about to return to one resembling the period prior 
to the beginning of communist struggle in 1965.1? 

The CPT’s strongholds in the South had not been overrun and the 
government decided to replace General Juan Wanarat with Lieutenant 
General Harn Leeranond as the Fourth Army Region Commander. 

It is interesting to note that the CPT’s ill fate has coincided with 
China’s decision to curtail its material support and stop broadcasts from 
its clandestine radio station. The Sino-Vietnamese conflict over Kam- 
puchea in 1978 and Laos’ decision to side with Vietnam also exacted a 
heavy toll from the CPT, which was no longer permitted to use Laotian 
territory as its sanctuary. To make matters worse, a small group of stu- 
dents and leftist politicians led by Bunyen Worthong detached themselves 
from the CPT and formed a new Thai Communist Party called “Pak 
Mai” (New Party) based in Laos and allied with Vietnam. Many defec- 
tors, most of whom are former students, have confessed to me that short- 
ages of food and other material had occurred after China cut its supplies 
and Laos became an enemy. The Thai government had taken advantage 
of its current close tie with China to intensify its campaigns against the 
CPT. 


Foreign Affairs 


Foreign policy also reflected Prem’s conservative outlook. Under 
Prem, Thai foreign policy saw no substantial chenges from the previous 
year. Thailand’s attitudes towards the Kampuchean problem and its al- 
lies—ASEAN, the U.S., and China—remained unchanged. The Kam- 
puchean problem continued to be a prime concern for Thai security, 
however. Prem’s Kampuchean policy has not been criticized and inter- 
fered with domestically. Prem, as well as other Thai officials and intellec- 
tuals, felt no need for change. 
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Basically, they held the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea respon- 
sible for the existing conflicts in Kampuchea as well as for instability in 
Southeast Asia in general. They blamed Vietnamese inflexibility for 
obstructing Thailand’s efforts to find a political settlement to the Kam- 
puchean problem. From the Thai perspective, Vietnam’s unwillingness to 
compromise on Kampuchea by accepting the UN resolution was an act of 
military arrogance stiffened by Soviet arms and logistical support; conse- 
quently, all diplomatic efforts were unfruitful. 

Most Thai leaders did not yet view their present policy as a “losing” 
proposition; hence, they continued to press for a political resolution in the 
UN while relentlessly playing their “China card.” The latest Thai ma- 
neuver aimed at establishing a coalition government consisting of the 
three major Khmer resistance forces, the Khmer Rouge, Son Sann’s fol- 
lowers, and Sihanouk’s Moulinaka. 

Throughout the year, Thailand, together with ASEAN members, 
worked hard along with China, the U.S., and Japan to maintain the sup- 
port of world opinion for’UN Resolution No. 35/6 on Kampuchea. They 
were overwhelmingly successful in July and October in holding an inter- 
national conference on Kampuchea and retaining the UN seat of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea. Subsequently, the General Assembly appointed an ad 
hoc committee composed of Thailand, Malaysia, Sri Lanka, Japan, 
Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan, Nepal, and Peru, and chaired by Senegal’s Am- 
bassador to the UN, Massembe Sarre, to help the conference seek a polit- 
ical solution to the Kampuchean conflict. 

Vietnam, however, refused to attend an international conference and 
castigated the UN action as interference in Kampuchean domestic affairs. 
Instead, Vietnam offered to hold a regional conference with ASEAN to 
discuss ways of living together in a peaceful manner, setting aside the 
Kampuchean issue as irreversible and not considering it a threat to the 
security of ASEAN countries. 

Vietnamese representatives tried relentlessly to convince Thailand to 
change its stand on Kampuchea. On June 4 and 5, the Deputies of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Thailand and Vietnam, Arun Panupong 
and Vo Dong Giang, respectively, met in Rangoon at Vietnam’s initiative 
to exchange their views on Kampuchea. The meeting was futile because 
Vietnam maintained its previous positions. Generally, Vietnam perceived 
China as supporting the Khmer Rouge against Vietnam and refused to 
attend any international conference on Kampuchea that included China. 
Finally, it warned Thailand not to repatriate Kampuchean refugees 
without its approval or Thailand would face another Vietnamese incur- 
sion into Thai territory similar to that on June 23, 1980, at Non Mark 
Moon.!'4 

On July 11 and 12, Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach 
met former Thai Foreign Minister Bhichai Ratakul in Paris. Thach re- 
peatedly pointed out to Bhichai that Hanoi was not a threat to Thai se- 
curity and suggested that both ASEAN and Indochina blocs could 
peacefully coexist in the same manner as the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
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countries. Thach said that Vietnam was ready to sign a non-aggression 
treaty with Thailand.'? Thailand refused Vietnam’s proposals on the 
basis that there was nothing new in them. Direct dialogue was therefore 
deadlocked since neither side was willing to moderate its stand and each 
side chose to pursue its own cause. 

Thailand, in its efforts to force Vietnam to change its position at the 
conference table, had proposed that the Khmer Rouge government 
broaden its base to include the noncommunist forces of Son Sann and 
Sihanouk. The plan had multiple purposes: broadening the base of the 
government of Democratic Kampuchea should make the Khmer re- 
sistance forces more appealing to foreign aid and international recogni- 
tion. The establishment of such a tripartite government was also designed 
to make the roles of the two anti-Vietnamese leaders, Sonn Sann and 
Prince Sihanouk, the equal of Khieu Sampan’s. A tripartite coalition 
would also save the ASEAN countries from accusations of being support- 
ers of the genocidal Khmer Rouge. Furthermore, Thai leaders speculated 
that if the armed forces of Son Sann and Prince Sihanouk could be 
enlarged to match the Khmer Rouge force and take a proportionate share 
of the fighting, they could replace the Khmer Rouge as the leading anti- 
Vietnamese forces. The new government would lead a neutral and inde- 
pendent Kampuchea, which would be more acceptable to Vietnam than 
the resurfaced Khmer Rouge. Such an outcome would reverse the future 
of Kampuchea in favor of Thailand. 

After long months of negotiation and repeated setbacks, the coalition 
government of Democratic Kampuchea (GGDK) finally came into being 
on June 22, 1982, in a signing ceremony in Kuala Lumpur. The new 
coalition was a loose one rather than an integrated governing structure. 
All parties to the agreement maintain substantial political and interna- 
tional independence. The three parties specifically reserve the right to 
seek and receive foreign assistance independently. Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk will hold the office of president; Khieu Sampan will be vice- 
president in charge of foreign affairs; and Son Sann will serve as premier. 
From comments by Prince Sihanouk and Son Sann, the noncommunist 
coalition members were clearly quite reluctant to join but were forced to 
do so in order to obtain arms and international support from China and 
the West. Regardless of the details, the formation of the CGDK was a 
substantial victory for ASEAN and especially for Thailand, because it 
insured continued international recognition for the anti-Heng Samrin 
forces as well as holding forth the possibility that the popular resistance 
against the Vietnamese would be escalated. 


Economy 


Prem’s economic policy had to deal with ongoing economic problems 
created by the high price of crude oil, world inflation, and high world 
interest rates. The Thai economy was hard hit by stagnation and infla- 
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tion in 1981. The high world interest rates have been responsible for the 
transfer of large amounts of money out of the Thai economy and for the 
elevation of domestic interest rates. Domestic banks have become in- 
creasingly selective in making loans and investors have been discouraged 
from expanding productive capacities. The stagnant economy has been 
responsible for unemployment and curbs on wages and salaries. At the 
same time, high-priced crude oil consumed 30% of the total budget and 
was the number one cause of the balance of payments deficit. Thailand 
had to increase both rice and tapioca sales to cover the cost of imported 
oil. 

The export of Thai agricultural products had increased because of 
favorable weather and an increasing tendency to cultivate a second rice 
crop in central Thailand; however, export earnings are still smaller than 
total import costs. The total value of exports in the first eleven months of 
1981 was 100,639.5 million baht, an increase of 13.2% from the previous 
year, compared to total import costs of 123,486.8 million baht, an in- 
crease of 26.9% over 1980.'° The government balanced its account by 
borrowing money from Central Bank and private sectors and using the 
monetary reserve fund. Consequently, the amount of money in the mone- 
tary reserve fund declined to 3,678.2 million baht at the end of August 
1981. Predictably, low- and middle-income earners were the two hardest 
hit groups in Thai society.” The consumer price index for 1981 rose by 
12-15% following a 19.9% rise in 1980.'8 

In an effort to increase exports by making their prices more competi- 
tive and to minimize import of luxury goods, the Prem government de- 
valued the baht currency by 8.7% against the U.S. dollar on July 15, 
1981. This measure was deemed necessary to resolve the severe trade def- 
icit by motivating domestic exporters to increase their efforts. 

The future of the Thai economy may be brighter because of the large 
deposits of natural gas in the Gulf of Thailand and the new discoveries of 
crude oil and natural gas deposits in the North and Northeast. Prime 
Minister Prem Tinsulanond officially opened the natural gas plant at the 
Ban Mabtapud terminal in Rayong Province on September 12, 1981. On 
October 5, Esso Exploration and Production Korat Inc. reported the dis- 
covery of natural gas in exploration well Namphong I, with a flow rate of 
16.8 million cubic feet, or 2,000 barrels, per day, which was large enough 
for commercial use. Within the same month, Thai Shell Exploration and 
Production Co., Ltd., had also discovered natural gas and crude oil depos- 
its in its exploration well Larn Krabeur-I.!° The flow rate is estimated at 
2.55 million cubic feet of natural gas and 400-600 barrels of crude oil per 
day at depth intervals of 1300-1400 meters. ‘The successful exploitation 
of natural gas and crude oil deposits in Thailand would lighten the eco- 
nomic impact of importing oil, and surplus natural gas could be exported 
to enhance export earnings. 


Surachai Sirikrai is Assistant Professor in the Department of Political Science, Tham- 
masat University, Bangkok. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF KOREA 


Roger Benjamin * 


STUDIES OF KOREAN economic and political develop- 
ment have developed independently of one another. Although inter- 
relationships between economics and politics are typically acknowledged, 
the analytical assumption is made that economics and politics are distinct 
from one another. Political scientists, for their part, lament the absence of 
political development—defined as democracy, political stability, or some 
variant of Huntington’s institutionalization model.’ Although political 
scientists criticize the structural imbalance in Korean economic develop- 
ment and the increasing social and economic inequality across groups and 
social classes that has been a by-product of that economic development, 
they generally applaud Korea’s attainment of middle-level industrializa- 
tion status. For their part, economists largely ignore or regard the politi- 
cal “difficulties” of the past 25 years as a nuisance, or argue the social- 
economic requisites thesis regarding political development: political de- 
velopment will yet inevitably, though perhaps belatedly, follow from eco- 
nomic development. 

Because of the political problems of the past two years, “political” 
development appears to be no closer now than at the end of the Korean 
War. However, in 1982 there are questions about the ability of the mili- 
tary to provide political stability, to actually govern an economy and soci- 
ety that is much more complex now than twenty years ago. Further 
economic growth may well be threatened. What went wrong? 

I wish to suggest that a major part of the difficulty is the way we 


*This paper benefits from numerous trips and visits to Korea over the past twelve 
years sponsored by the Fulbright-Hays fellowship program, the Korean Fulbright 
Commission, so many years under the direction of Dr. Edward Wright, and Seoul 
National University’s School of Public Administration. My ideas have also benefited 
greatly from many discussions with Korean colleagues and students. 
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conceptualize the political economy of Korea itself. An interpretation that 
integrates recent work on advanced capitalism and dependency theory 
with other efforts in the comparative/international political economy field 
suggests a different perspective with which to view Korea’s economic and 
political change. I shall develop my argument through three steps. First, I 
will present (a) a standard neo-classical interpretation of Korean eco- 
nomic development in the past three decades, and (b) the parallel inter- 
pretation of Korean political change that proceeds largely from the 
American pluralist “vision” of politics. Second, I will note the basic ele- 
ments of a different political economy theory perspective that might be 
used to interpret past and present problems in the Korean political econ- 
omy differently. ‘Third, I will then use this perspective to critically evalu- 
ate the neo-classical/pluralist interpretation and end with some questions 
and projections.? 


A Chronology 


First, however, let us note the major points in recent Korean social, 
political, and economic change; these are givens out of which interpreta- 
tions, old and new, are built. Korea remains, in a comparative (cross- 
national) sense, a very homogeneous society and culture with one lan- 
guage, one ethnic group, a largely Confucian-dominated value system, 
and an agreed-upon sense of geographic territory. Korea is an old society 
with a new state; North Korea, where strenuous efforts have been made 
to break out of the Confucian value system, struggles with the same 
weighty tradition. Although I shall not deal with the cultural value di- 
mension in this article, I regard the Confucian-based value system as cru- 
cial to an understanding of recent social-economic development. In 
language I have developed and justified elsewhere, while the Confucian 
value system emphasizes hierarchical relationships in a world of eco- 
nomic scarcity, the promotion of specific values, such as cooperation, in- 
dustriousness, and decision making by consensus, gave the Koreans, like 
their Sinetic colleagues, basic ingredients of a later modified value system 
conducive to attainment of an adequate good image and economic devel- 
opment.? 

The problem is that the Yi Dynasty approached the 20th century as 
a feudal-like society, unequipped to fend off the Japanese who vigorously 
took up the challenge of becoming a strong peripheral, and later central, 
capitalist society. From essentially 1895 to 1945 (Korea was annexed in 
1910 and a protectorate of Japan before that), Korea was under Japanese 
rule. South Korea (our concern here) emerged from World War H with 
little industrial base and a small number of educated citizens. Although 
much of importance for subsequent economic and social growth occurred 
from 1945 to 1953, I will be concerned largely with the period following 
the Korean War. 
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Economic Change: It is possible to divide the post-Korean War period 
into two phases: 1953-62, and 1962-63 to the present. The first period was 
largely a phase of reconstruction in the aftermath of the Korean War. South 
Korea had been an agricultural region during the Japanese occupation, and 
although the Rhee regime had plans for industrialization, little real headway 
towards industrialization was made during this period. After the Korean 
War, Seoul relied heavily on U.S. aid for virtually everything from national 
defense to investment and durable goods. Gross national product growth 
rates averaged about 4% during this first period.* During this phase, the 
Korean economy (1) was import rather than export focused, (2) had low 
levels of investment, and (3) had low savings rates and foreign exchange 
earnings. 

Just what changed the above characterization of the economy may 
yet be problematic; however, the fact that there was a dramatic transfor- 
mation is not in doubt. Even when one includes the difficult period fol- 
lowing the organization of OPEC after the October 1973 Arab-Israeli 
War, GNP growth rates over the eighteen-year period following 1962-63 
averaged over 8% per annum.’ Relying upon a relatively highly skilled 
labor force—i.e., literate and with disproportionately high levels of for- 
mal education for a “developing” country—the Korean economy was 
built up rapidly after 1962-63 by emphasizing labor-intensive processing 
of imported raw materials and intermediate goods. 

This is the area in which Korea had comparative advantage—a 
skilled labor force combined with a low wage structure. There has, in 
short, been substantial economic growth over the past eighteen years. The 
Korean economy in 1982 is export led and is characterized by high invest- 
ment, substantial savings rates, and high foreign exchange earnings. Eco- 
nomic growth, especially through development of industry, was and is the 
first priority. 

On one hand, the economy is relatively fragile; Korea has no oil and 
few other natural resources. Substantial structural imbalance exists 
across sectors in the economy—e.g., the manufacturing versus the agri- 
cultural sector.° The North Korean army peers aggressively across the 
38th parallel, so the South shoulders a very large military budget to sup- 
port an army of more than 600,000. On the other hand, the Korean eco- 
nomic development effort is regarded as one of the very few unqualified 
success stories for its performance over almost two decades.’ President 
Park’s pronouncement that 1963 was to be a “year of work,” with the 
stress on production, export, and construction, could well be used to char- 
acterize the Korean economic emphasis ever since. It is difficult not to be 
captured by Korean economic achievements over these two decades. 
Koreans and foreign observers now discuss when the Korean economy 
will achieve mature industrialization levels, not whether the economy, 
and Korea itself, will survive. However, there are questions occasioned by 
the political history sketch that follows. 
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Political Change: Following the end of World War II, the Rhee govern- 
ment was installed. The autocratic President Rhee manipulated individuals 
and groups and factions within the political parties. Following a period of 
internal unrest—especially student demonstrations from 1958 on—the Rhee 
government fell in April 1960. After approximately 13 months of unstable 
party-led government, the military assumed political power in a coup that 
brought in General Park. One could discuss in some detail domestic and for- 
eign policy crises faced by the Park regime, but these are well presented 
elsewhere.’ The point of interest is that the government provided a period of 
political stability, which is not discounted as inconsequential by leading econ- 
omists who work on Korea. On the contrary, this period of stability is re- 
garded as central to the economic growth that occurred following the military 
coup. 

Elections were held during Park’s rule (1963, 1967, 1971), a new 
constitution was formulated, and political parties sat in the legislative as- 
sembly (now an extraordinary building on an island in the Han River in 
Seoul, perhaps symbolically out of the city center). However, Park’s 
power rested primarily on his military base. After Park’s assassination in 
late 1979, an interim cabinet ruled for a time and new elections were 
promised. Now it is clear that another general has led another coup; Gen- 
eral Chun Doo Hwan has been inaugurated as the new president and the 
political opposition has again been neutralized. 


A Critique 


It is not surprising that Western, largely American or American- 
trained, economists and political scientists who operate with the same 
basic assumptions regarding definitions and distinctions between politics 
and economics share a common negative assessment of political events in 
Korea. 

Economists have been particularly successful, of course, in studying 
and modeling market behavior where laws of supply and demand, the 
theory of the firm, etc., are found to operate. In thinking about national 
economic development, free trade and the law of comparative advantage 
are thought to govern. Insofar as government or the State is dealt with, it 
is most often with respect to questions of market failure. The sophisti- 
cated nonmarket decision-making models developed in recent decades as- 
sume politics to be separate from economics. Politics deals with questions 
of who is to receive what proportion of benefits and who is to pay what 
proportion of what costs. In liberal democracies, such as the United 
States, the State is simply taken to be the aggregation of interests in soci- 
ety that are attempting to secure favorable benefits at the lowest cost. 
Political institutions, in this sketch of pluralism, are the neutral umpires 
that provide proper boundaries for the political conflict that inevitably 
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occurs. Hence, the task of political elites in developing countries is to 
develop political institutions of substantial complexity and autonomy suf- 
ficient to withstand the inevitable buffeting that occurs—especially under 
conditions of rapid social-economic change. 

Of course, economists as well as political scientists who work on 
Korea have internalized liberal-democratic norms such as rule by law, 
freedom of speech and the press, and related common law traditions. 
They would naturally wish these freedoms for everyone; hence the note of 
despair at the absence of progress towards these freedoms in the Korean 
case. This despair is perhaps more acute when one outlines the connec- 
tions between politics and economics made by most economists and politi- 
cal scientists dealing with Korea. As noted above, the model still 
dominant in representative works on Korean politics and economics is 
analogous to Lipset’s social and economic requisites thesis. Economic de- 
velopment leads to urbanization, literacy, advanced communication and 
transportation networks, and increasingly differentiated interest groups, 
which, in turn, lead to democratization or political development measured 
by high levels of political institutionalization. The problem is that by vir- 
tually any standard there has been little political development in Korea 
over the past three decades. This is so whether one is talking about politi- 
cal party development, democratization, or some other variant. 

What accounts for the political failure—i.e., economic development, 
on the one hand, and political instability and repression, on the other? 
And this political failure is all the more troubling when one realizes that 
since 1945, U.S. influence has extended to all aspects of Korean life. 
There has been resistance to the American version of liberal democracy 
by Korean intellectuals, but there is a consensus that Korea should de- 
velop its own version of political democracy. For example, Cole and 
Lyman, who present a sophisticated discussion of Korean economic and 
political change in the post-Korean War period, lament the political 
failure to institutionalize a nonmilitary regime.? However, like everyone 
else, they are at a loss to explain the cause of the failure. Is it the political 
culture, with its Confucian legacy of an emphasis on subordination of the 
individual to the State and a stress on vertical (authoritarian) instead of 
horizontal (equalitarian) relationships, that inhibits democracy? Is the 
main problem the autocratic personal leadership style of Rhee, Park, and 
now, no doubt, Chun? Or is the problem mainly a conflict between civil- 
ian and military elites, between which severe class conflict is present? 
The government’s argument is the threat from the north. 

It could indeed be the case that, at one level, Korea’s political prob- 
lems are caused by all of the above and more. Moreover, one might be yet 
willing to argue a Korean version of the convergence thesis—i.e., that 
there is a lag between economic development and the structural changes 
that follow it. If we wait long enough, political “development,” however 
defined, will arrive in Korea. I suggest something quite different—i.e., 
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that Korea’s political problems are associated with and perhaps flow di- 
rectly from the larger international political economy process that Korea 
is a part of. It is time, I think, to suggest alternative “development” mod- 
els, ones that cope with the reality of postcolonial states that are typically 
unstable and run by military elites or other kinds of autocratic rule. 
Thus, is it not time to examine the political economy perspective that 
allows us to incorporate more easily the “pathological” cases such as 
Korea’s continuing military-autocratic rule? In short, is it not time to 
search for alternative models to the neo-classical—pluralist model of eco- 
nomic and political development? 


The Political Economy of Development 


A number of developments in seemingly disparate fields of research 
give us grist for a new approach to the political economy of Korean devel- 
opment. I shall only sketch basic points. 


Changing Comparative Advantage and the Product Cycle: The law of 
comparative advantage holds that a region (nation for our purposes) should 
concentrate its economic activities on industries in which it can produce prod- 
ucts of superior quality at comparable or lower cost. There is abundant evi- 
dence that there is a point when either someone else (again, a foreign nation 
for our purposes) produces the same product at a superior level of quality or, 
as is more usual, at a lower price. Industries, Vernon and Kurth: summarize 
for us, move through product cycles within and between nations.!° The auto- 
mobile industry grows, saturates the American market, and expands over- 
seas. Eventually, the Germans and Japanese attain comparative advantage 
and out-compete the Americans. However, in theory all is well because the 
Americans have “moved up,” with their skilled work force, to concentrate on 
the telecommunications industry where their lead in research and develop- 
ment gives them comparative advantage. A direct corollary of the compara- 
tive advantage point is preference for free trade in the international system." 
Because of the demonstrated superiority of the market to handle economic 
decision making, free trade is to be preferred; any other course that empha- 
sizes import trade barriers or even “voluntary” agreements is considered sub- 
optimal to free trade. What one may picture, therefore, is a process of 
“rolling adjustment” in industrial geography moving across nations in the 
Pacific. These points are present in the Korean pattern of economic develop- 
ment. Korea concentrated on areas of industry where it could bring its rela- 
tively skilled and low-wage labor force to bear; the result is the export-led 
growth pattern. 


The Role of the State in Postcolonial Capitalist Societies: The role of the 
State is again of interest in political science. A colleague and I have argued 
that the concept of the State may be partitioned into four models of the State 
which, in turn, differ in nature and significance across societies at different 
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points in the process of socio-political change. Three of the models are of 
importance to the Korean case. The State as government is composed of the 
individuals and groups who rule. One may, of course, specify the social class 
characteristics of the government rulers. State as government may or may not 
be the significant State model to deal with, depending on the nature of the 
State as administrative order and the State as legal order, the two other rele- 
vant models of the State. The State as administrative order is composed of the 
political institutions—i.e., the public bureaucracies plus the administrative 
rules and regulations that govern a society. It is thus the context within 
which the State as government operates. The administrative order, in the 
regulation sector especially, is much broader than the government. Finally, 
the State as legal order is composed of the explicitly and implicitly coded 
rules of conduct regarding property rights. Laws come to mind as constitut- 
ing a large part of the legal order, but the particular and definite understand- 
ings attached to property rights are also a function of cultural understandings 
that differ across societies.'? 

Of course, postcolonial societies differ significantly on a number of 
dimensions around the world. However, most are similar in the following 
respects (these points flow out of recent work in dependency theory).!* 
‘The economic emphasis is on economic growth through industrialization. 
The labor-intensive, import-substitution strategy followed by Korea is 
not uncommon. The social class structure in such societies is relatively 
simple. The agricultural sector is large, and there remains a traditional 
elite of some significance. There is, however, a growing labor force, led by 
bourgeois interests, attempting to implement the industrialization devel- 
opment strategy. Such an economy is penetrated from the international 
system by multinational corporations whose capital investment require- 
ments largely determine the postcolonial society’s economy decision mak- 
ing. Also, in postcolonial capitalist societies, the government struggles to 
establish an administrative order. The need is to develop rules and pro- 
cedures, administered by appropriate bureaucratic organizations, for 
many new economic and social functions. Moreover, the government is 
faced with the necessity to reshape a feudal-like legal order that is in- 
congruent with the needs of capitalist development—e.g., in terms of defi- 
nitions and guarantees of property rights. In postcolonial societies the 
emphasis is clearly on the development of private good. Public good re- 
quirements are basic and rudimentary—law and order, national defense, 
police and fire protection. Hence, property rights that primarily guaran- 
tee the safety and ease of movement of capital are generated; the emphasis 
is on property (material) rights. Something one might call state capitalism 
may exist, but, if so, its main purpose is to launch the industrialization 
program. 

Under such conditions the State in postcolonial capitalist societies is 
easily distinguished from society and the economy (this is not the case in 
advanced capitalist or postindustrial societies); its role is fairly straight- 
forward; it is not autonomous in the sense that its goals and policies really 
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follow the needs of the newly forming bourgeois interests. I leave more 
specific points to the section that follows. Note, however, the absence of 
the State viewed as the simple aggregation of interests or collection of 
groups involved in the process of politics, the model favored by pluralists. 
Such conceptualizations of the State appear sterile and outmoded in the 
context of the changing realities of contemporary domestic and interna- 
tional economics and politics. 


Central Problems in the Political Economy 
of Korean Development 


From the political economy perspective, a different view of recent 
Korean economic and political change emerges, one that discounts (1) the 
individual players in the political game; (2) assumes that the main impor- 
tance of the traditional cultural dimension rests in fostering (or inhibit- 
ing) economic development (rather than in inhibiting democracy); and (3) 
does not assume Korea to be a “closed system” as so many models in 
comparative politics do. Rather, Korea is placed squarely in the camp of 
postcolonial capitalist societies. At the end of the Korean War, Korea had 
a large agricultural population, a relatively simple class structure—much 
of the traditional Yang Ban rural elite structure had been destroyed in the 
war—and the only influential interest groups were the military, the stu- 
dents and the intellectuals, and the stirrings of a new business elite. The 
economy was penetrated to a considerable extent by U.S. aid and the 
presence of U.S. troops. As we move into the mid-1980s, Korea’s export 
sectors dominate its economy, and Japan and the United States are the 
major trading partners (and their multinational corporations are the sali- 
ent international system actors). If this assessment of Korea has merit, 
then a number of points follow. 

It is most important, first, to note that the only real choice for South 
Korea, in the aftermath of the Korean War, was to follow the export-led 
developmental model. (North Korea, for its part, has attempted to follow 
a socialist path to development, one that emphasizes agriculture and self- 
sufficiency. It remains to be seen how long the North can remain outside 
the world capitalist system.) South Korea made this choice because it was 
overshadowed by its giant neighbor, Japan, desperate for foreign earn- 
ings and investment capital from abroad, and weak economically in the 
face of North Korea—a determined enemy. Moreover, with an overflow- 
ing population, following the end of the Korean War, strenuous measures 
were required to boost the Korean economy. As exports and industrializa- 
tion became the goals in the early 1960s, the newly developing business 
interests moved to the foreground. Outside of the first order requirement 
of national defense, the guarantee of a supportive climate for business 
became the preoccupation of government. It is not surprising that from 
1965 on, the government’s basic internal political strategy and foreign 
policy were built almost entirely around the economic emphasis of the 
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Park regime. In turn, if it is correct that export and rapid economic 
growth were the only real goals to pursue, other points follow almost as a 
syllogism. 

If the export sectors are to prosper, domestic order must be main- 
tained, otherwise international capital will not flow into Korea. Consider, 
however, the economic conditions during the Rhee and early Park years 
of governance. They were conditions of either privation under Rhee or 
rapid economic growth under Park. More important, they were years in 
which the State as government was most salient. The individuals capable 
of providing leadership were charged with keeping order, creating a full- 
scale administrative order, and changing essential elements in the legal 
order. These tasks are not only analytically separate, but they are often 
contradictory. The need to preserve order competes with and, in a devel- 
oping economy, usually takes precedence over the need to handle severe 
social and economic inequalities that are exacerbated by rapid economic 
growth; the administrative order ignores distribution questions. New 
groups, with foreign connections, demand revision of property and basic 
human rights germane to the legal order. It is virtually impossible to re- 
shape the legal order without encountering a substantial rise in political 
conflict. Hence the resort to the Korean military, the only interest group 
meeting Olson’s requirement for strong political leadership in the early 
1960s and the only group extant capable of guaranteeing order.'* Jn turn, 
the Park military-based regime backed economic growth not only because 
it made economic sense but because a military regime is unequipped to do 
anything other than emphasize economic growth and preserve order. 
‘Thus, in Korea the military regime backed the development of' exports 
centered on labor-intensive industries, the only decision to follow in the 
post-World War II capitalist system. It should be restated, also, that the 
threat of North Korea has magnified the importance of the military. 

My point in this sketch is that one may construct a plausible analysis 
of Korean political and economic change that connects the two directly. 
When this is done, the dominant role of the military in politics is no 
longer “pathological” but normal, perhaps even unavoidable in many 
postcolonial capitalist societies. If one could project military hegemony in 
Korean politics into the indefinite future, at least one would be assured of 
a stable base for continued economic development. Only those lamenting 
the absence of civil liberties would be disappointed. However, it is un- 
likely that Korea will ever again have such a long period of stable govern- 
ment (almost twenty years) under military rule. Rather, an “Argentinian 
fate” may be ahead-—i.e., political and economic instability with civilian 
and military regimes intermittently supplanting each other-—because the 
economic growth in Korea to date has produced increasingly strong alter- 
native collective action units in the form of business groups and labor 
organizations, as well as the traditionally strong groups such as students 
and intellectuals. These groups may not be able to successfully institu- 
tionalize a new administrative and legal order, but they do have the orga- 
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nizational skills to compete with the military itself. For the next decade or 
so, the question is not whether the military will finally be pushed out of 
politics. The question is whether any institutionalized ruling pattern or 
any long-term political stability is possible. 

As long as Korea remains bent on rapid economic growth based on 
the export-led strategy, leaders and followers will not have the time nec- 
essary to construct a new administrative and legal order that focuses on 
distribution problems rather than growth questions. However, groups in 
Korean society that do not share equally in the rapid growth will be in- 
creasingly vocal. As Korea becomes a middle-income country in the 
mid-1980s, the system of growing interest groups will become more and 
more difficult to govern through military rule. With many Koreans reach- 
ing an adequate standard of living, they will no longer be so willing to 
internalize the negative externalities from industrial pollution, crowded 
living conditions, etc. Under such conditions a rise in political conflict 
may be expected. Also, because of the impact of the international commu- 
nications media, Korean citizens are likely to demand many more spe- 
cialized goods than before, goods that will prove too complex for a 
military regime to deliver. These same international media bring values 
that directly negate many traditional Korean values such as reverence for 
family, subordination of the individual to the group, etc. This provides an 
additional shock to social and political stability. 

What positive scenarios may be abstracted from the points outlined 
here? There are a few with which I conclude this article. First, North 
Korea will experience a generational turnover of political leadership in 
the next few years. The new group of leaders is unlikely to be as 
xenophobic as the present elites. The North no longer receives support 
for attacking the South from China, and the threat from the North will 
probably wane. Therefore, the extraordinary defense needs of the South, 
which give the military heightened visibility, will also decline. Second, I 
noted the concept of comparative advantage above. In fact, recognition of 
new joint international and domestic economic and political constraints is 
penetrating all the national actors in the Pacific Basin. The political ef- 
fects deriving from the impact of Japan’s automobile industry on Detroit 
are likely to compel Washington to require voluntary trade restrictions on 
Japanese car imports in the 1980s. This is only one example of many 
regional adjustments likely to be made among the Pacific economies. 
Japan, as well as the United States, is now becoming a postindustrial 
society, and the shock of the loss of comparative advantage in basic indus- 
tries will force elites throughout the Pacific Basin to move to functional 
economic trade agreements unless trade wars are to be preferred. As a 
result, Korea’s export-led growth may well slow down in the 1980s. The 
continued impact of OPEC on energy costs may also contribute to a slow- 
down of economic growth, which will have positive as well as negative 
consequences. The slowing of economic and related social change is what 
is required before serious attention can be given to distribution problems 
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and, very probably, the construction of a nonmilitary-dominated State 
more concerned with equality and fairness. 

My larger purpose here has been to suggest that we really must be- 
gin to treat politics and economics jointly. Moreover, international as well 
as domestic political economy relationships must be viewed as a recursive 
system not separate from each other. 


Roger Benjamin is a member of the Department of Political Science, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT COUNCILS IN 
SRI LANKA 


Bruce Matthews* 


SRI LANKA is at a critical point in its historical develop- 
ment. The past four years of right-of-center United National Party 
(UNP) rule may have seen many changes in the perception of national 
destiny, chiefly through the introduction of an open economy based on a 
massive attempt to bring the country into the mainstream of international 
finance. This has resulted in the reinvigoration of commercial interests 
and injected a new spirit of enthusiasm into both state projects and free- 
enterprise schemes. At the same time it has aggravated social contradic- 
tions, for there is still not enough opportunity for the population as a 
whole to benefit from the largesse of a competitive expanding economy, 
and many are feeling the dangerous frustration of being left behind in the 
acquisitive rush toward prosperity. This frustration is widespread among 
the majority Sinhalese population, but it is particularly evident among 
the minority Ceylon Tamils, especially in the Jaffna region.' The Tamils 
of the north and east of Sri Lanka have long been agitating for a greater 
share of the national growth, something they argue has been and still is 
denied to them by the Sinhalese for largely discriminatory reasons. In- 
deed, so profound is this view that sizeable numbers of Ceylon ‘Tamils are 
convinced that they should secede from Sri Lanka and form their own 
nation of Tamil Eelam. Despite a potentially positive future for Sri 
Lanka, then, there are social and communal factors that mitigate against 
such an evolution and may return the country to its former atrophied 
economic state or worse—i.e., to open chaos and disintegration. Recogniz- 
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ing this challenge, the present government has taken a relatively bold ini- 
tiative through the introduction of the new District Development 
Councils (DDCs). 

This article aims primarily to examine the implications of the DDCs 
as a way to defuse communal tension and thereby increase political and 
economic stability. It will, first, briefly trace the background of the Dis- 
trict Council concept in the recent history of the island; second, the me- 
chanics of the DDCs will be outlined; and third, their economic and 
specifically political ramifications will be analyzed. The central argument 
is that, although the District Development Councils are outwardly an 
economic device designed to encourage uniform island-wide development, 
their political significance is of much more consequence. The DDCs are 
the first major gesture on the part of any Sri Lanka government since 
independence in 1948 to allow the Ceylon Tamils some autonomy in the 
administration of their own affairs. They are strategic to the future of Sri 
Lanka as a unified and unitary state, for Ceylon Tamil cooperation (or 
lack of it) will make or break the viability of Sri Lanka as an integral 
state in the next few years. 

The present DDCs, inaugurated on July 20, 1981, have an interest- 
ing and important history, beginning with the appointment of a Select 
Committee on Local Government appointed by the Legislative Council in 
March 1926.2 Nothing immediate came of these early musings on the 
possibility of a second tier of government, but the issue was again raised 
by the celebrated Donoughmore Commission? of 1928, which recognized 
the urgency of decentralization. The commission made several significant 
pronouncements on its proposals for Provincial Councils. For one, it was 
pointed out that much of the administrative work then carried out by 
government at the center would be better off in the hands of persons per- 
manently resident in the outlying districts and those more directly in con- 
tact with local needs. Furthermore, it was maintained that the 
government, relieved of its detailed work, might be free to consider and 
advise on the larger affairs of the country. Finally, it was suggested that 
“the special views of the different races predominant in the different parts 
of the island” might have an effect “in the administration of these 
parts.” These were perceptive observations, and to some degree their 
spirit persists in the present DDCs some fifty years later. 

Although the Donoughmore Commission’s report led to the estab- 
lishment of a new Department of Local Government, its recommenda- 
tions relating to the creation of Provincial Councils were not 
implemented, possibly because politicians in power at the center, as well 
as bureaucrats, were reluctant to share their authority with those in the 
provinces or districts, and possibly because even at this stage Sinhalese 
communal pressure had subtly influenced the Donoughmore commis- 
sioners, thereby effectively neutralizing any real chance for decentraliza- 
tion.’ 
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The end result was that thereafter the nine provincial or twenty-four 
district levels lagged behind the national one in political and economic 
matters. Furthermore, the post-war years saw an ever more pronounced 
rise in Sinhalese communal sentiments, which had a further negative ef- 
fect on proposals that might result in district or regional autonomy. In 
particular, there arose the question of ‘Tamil language rights, with which 
no government following independence seemed to be able to come to 
grips. The issue of language rights was seldom divorced from the issue of 
district councils. They were always perceived to be two sides of the same 
coin. Yet paradoxically each government in turn recognized the commen- 
dability of decentralization, and major strategy efforts continued through- 
out the 1950s and 1960s to meet this end. One cannot feel that these were 
all exercises in duplicity, although there is room here for debate. Much 
energy, reflection, and competent planning went into the formulation of 
several schemes aimed at apportioning administrative power. Thus, for 
example, the Choksy Commission of 1956 pressed for Regional Councils, 
only to find that the incumbent UNP (1947-56) was so intimidated by 
rising Sinhalese Buddhist xenophobia that it was not able to act on the 
matter. This same feeling spilled over into the Mahajana Eksath Per- 
amuna administration of S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike (1956-59), which 
had gone so far as to draft a bill for the establishment of regional councils, 
including election procedures and the delegation of regional economic re- 
sponsibilities. 

In this regard, Bandaranaike also recognized the significance of the 
new Tamil Federal Party (FP) formed under the charismatic and gentle 
leadership of S. J. V. Chelvanayakam, whose party gained seats in the 
1956 election partly on the question of regional autonomy and a federal 
system of government.’ To this end, in 1957 the prime minister entered 
into a pact with the FP based on three points—recognition for the Tamil 
language, resolution of the issue of Sinhalese colonization of traditional 
Tamil lands, and the desirability of a regional council scheme. Ban- 
daranaike was unable to convince his pro-Sinhala electoral base about the 
wisdom of regional councils. He was under intense communal pressure 
not to give in to the Tamils, effectively demonstrated in the June 1956 
Official Language Act (No. 33)—the “Sinhala Only” Bill.’ Whether his 
plan for regional councils would ever have materialized can only be spec- 
ulated on. Bandaranaike’s untimely death in September 1959, with the 
resultant election of March 1960, precluded any chance of further legisla- 
tion on the matter. 

Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) 
government (1960-65) continued to emphasize the idea of regional or dis- 
trict councils replacing the old system of government, albeit with reserva- 
tions.” She went so far as to appoint a committee under the then 
Commissioner of Local Governments (W. D. V. Mahatantila) to make 
the relevant recommendations and included a district council proposal in 
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the 1964 Throne Speech, but Sinhalese opposition prevented further pro- 
gress. The election of Dudley Senanayake’s National government (1965- 
70) once again brought the issue of district councils to the forefront. Be- 
fore accepting the Governor-General’s commission to form a government, 
Senanayake entered into an agreement with Chelvanayakam to, among 
other things, frame legislation for district councils under central supervi- 
sion. Not unexpectedly, the district council bill drafted by the Senanayake 
government failed, again for communal reasons.'° 

With the return of Sirimavo Bandaranaike and her United Front 
administration (1970-77), the possibility of some advance in these mat- 
ters seemed reasonable. A highly acclaimed “Programme of Action for 
Ceylon” pleaded the need to give more responsibility to local councils. 
But with the April 1971 insurrection, this aspiration abruptly failed. For 
the remaining six years of Mrs. Bandaranaike’s UF and SLFP govern- 
ments, no real progress in decentralization was made. Perhaps this was 
not for want of trying, for on occasion the United Front made attempts to 
respond to the problem. Thus, as early as 1972, the UF promoted the 
idea of the District Political Authority, which eventually led to de- 
centralized budgets as weil as divisional development councils.'! Yet, once 
again, no concrete district council plan, as envisaged by the FP, 
emerged.'? 

The scenario changed abruptly with the 1977 election of the UNP. 
The new prime minister, J. R. Jayewardene, moved quickly to control 
what was now a rapidly deteriorating national situation. He immediately 
introduced both a new form of presidential government—a system less 
vulnerable to the volatile nature of parliamentary politics (which had 
hitherto prevented governments from making any meaningful attempts to 
solve the communal problem)—-and a new constitution. Although Sin- 
halese was still the “official” language, Tamil was made a “national lan- 
guage,” a status it had not previously enjoyed.'* This was consistent with 
the objective of the president’s policy, which was to reorganize both the 
government and economy, and to achieve reconciliation with the Ceylon 
‘Tamils. From the beginning, the concept of the DDCs remained relevant 
to the Jayewardene administration’s long-term aims. It took three years, 
however, before the Development Councils Act (No. 35, 1980) came be- 
fore parliament, and another eight months before elections to the councils 
were held (June 4, 1981). 

The Development Councils Act No. 35 brings us to our second aim, 
which is to set down Council composition and structure. The substance of 
Act 35 has in turn been added to by the District Councils Election Act 
No. 20, 1981, and by the District Councils Regulations Act No. 45, 1981. 
Furthermore, it is conceivable that operative changes of one kind or an- 
other could yet be introduced before the councils become fully manage- 
able levels of government. Some have argued that it will not be until after 
the next general election (scheduled for 1983) that the DDCs will really 
begin to work effectively.'* At present, however, provision is made for 
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each of Sri Lanka’s 24 administrative districts to have a DDC composed 
of a district minister, an elected chairman, and an elected council. The 
district minister is appointed by the president. He is an MP from the 
government party, and he may or may not come electorally from the dis- 
trict of which he is minister. On the other hand, the council chairman will 
represent the best-supported political party in the district.!° The council 
over which he presides is, in turn, composed, first, of the elected MPs of 
the district and, second, of a certain number of representatives (in all 
cases, except in three councils, less than the total number of MPs) elected 
separately to the councils every four years.'® Each council has an execu- 
tive committee consisting of the district minister, the chairman, and, in 
most councils, two other members appointed by the minister in consulta- 
tion with the chairman and with the approval of the president.” 

The executive committee is charged with executive functions in the 
district, while the council as a whole performs legislative tasks, a reflec- 
tion of the roles of both cabinet and parliament at the central government 
level. In the same way, it is sometimes said that the district minister cor- 
responds to the president, but at the district level. Likewise, the district 
chairman is similar to the prime minister, while the elected representa- 
tives function as members of parliament.'® Although this analogy may 
have been introduced to help explain just what the district council means, 
it has in turn led to speculation about how honest an adventure in de- 
centralization the DDCs are. Some critics see a deliberate extension of 
government functions from Colombo to the districts and argue that the 
DDCs are in truth a subtle redefinition of centralization. Such skepticism 
is reinforced by Part XII of Act 35, which insures that the district coun- 
cils are, in the long run, very much under the control of the president. 
Provision is made for the dissolution of an executive committee that fails 
to get along with the appointed district minister, and he (as an extension 
of the presidential arm) has powers to dissolve an entire council if there is 
evidence it is incompetent. !? 

The district councils nonetheless possess certain specific administra- 
tive duties that are essential to the quality of local government. Their 
lawmaking powers are limited and not particularly controversial, with 
emphasis on control over industrial and agricultural development in their 
areas. However, this permits some initiative and imagination in financial 
matters, control over a local budget and taxes,” and active involvement in 
welfare, cultural, and educational projects.?! Thus, for instance, districts 
are urged to be directly involved in the planning and maintenance of local 
school needs, so as to upgrade facilities where necessary in an endeavor to 
provide more equal educational opportunities.”? Likewise, districts should 
be responsible for drama festivals and local theatre. Where the popula- 
tion is so disposed, it should promote and protect dhamma (Buddhist) 
activities, such as in the work of religious welfare groups (namely, the 
Sasanarakshaka Sabhas). More importantly, the councils must formulate 
a development plan for the district. 
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The central aim of the councils as operative units of administration, 
however, is economic.” They have a passive role as dispensers of welfare 
and supervisors of food distribution, but the councils are really designed 
for the more active, aggressive role of creating employment and commer- 
cial opportunities. With 75% of Sri Lanka still classified as rural, this is 
largely a matter of redefining rural development as part of a wider na- 
tional endeavor. Rural Development Societies and Kantha Samithies 
(similar organizations, exclusively for women) are very much a part of 
this, as an attempt is made to “harness the enthusiasm of rural people for 
the improvement of their social and economic conditions.”** The conse- 
quences of the councils have necessitated the restructuring of village, 
town, and the government agent (Aachcheri) levels of government. These 
have now all been abolished, although the municipal and urban councils 
will not be affected. The loss of the village tier of local government was 
deplored by some,” since in many ways it was a well-evolved part of the 
democratic system. Perhaps there is some truth to the contention that the 
former organization of local government generated too much political ri- 
vairy and patronage to be effective.” At any rate, in order to “streamline” 
village participation in the larger-scale district economic plan, an amend- 
ment to Act 35 was made in July 1981, officially referred to as the Dis- 
trict Councils Regulations Act No. 45, 1981. These regulations provide 
for the replacement of village and town councils (grama sevakas) by a 
new organization, the Gramodaya Mandalaya. The Gramodaya Man- 
dalayas, in turn, are components of larger Pradeshiya Mandalayas. A 
Pradeshiya Mandalaya, consisting of several Gramodaya Mandalayas, 
replaces the area under the administration of the assistant government 
agent. The functions of the government agents and their secretariats are 
now taken over by district secretaries and the district councils themselves. 

As village and town councils are replaced by the Gramodaya Man- 
dalayds, the positions of grama sevaka (village council officials) and 
grama niladhari (village official in charge of certain specific services) are 
to disappear. ‘These are now replaced by the Secretary to a Gramodaya 
Mandalaya, who becomes as well a “special services officer” responsible 
for coordinating the efforts of such organizations as local benevolent and 
cooperative societies, health and midwifery activities, and community and 
rural development in a given area.’ 

In summary, then, the Gramodaya and Pradeshiya Mandalayas are 
intended to provide representation to organizations and voluntary units 
catering to rural and village needs to ensure that there is no conflict or 
duplication of effort. ‘The composition of the Mandalayas, the necessity 
for monthly meetings, and the procedures involved in voting on issues are 
provided for by regulation in Act 45, 1981. Recommendations for the 
Mandalayas must nevertheless be submitted through a member of parlia- 
ment or district councillor, although ideally the deliberations should reach 
the District Council directly. ‘Thus there is no automatic procedure link- 
ing the Mandalayas to the DDCs. Under such circumstances a political 
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vacuum could be generated. However, the main feature of the Man- 
dalayas should not be lost sight of-—that is, their intent to enlist demo- 
cratic participation at the grass-roots level. 

In our analysis of the political implications of the district councils, it 
is necessary to distinguish between the DDCs in the Sinhalese areas and 
those in the Tamil areas. Although the district councils are important 
economic units involving a reorganization of local government throughout 
the island, their political import in the Sinhalese districts is not the same 
as in the ‘Tamil areas. For the Tamil DDCs, the opportunity to take in 
hand some of the powers that come with “decentralization” is crucial, 
particularly in the Jaffna peninsula but also in the other districts tradi- 
tionally associated with Ceylon Tamil territory—-Mannar, Vavuniya, 
‘Trincomalee, and Batticaloa. 

The matter of the DDCs is associated in a tacit way with the in- 
creasingly strident call for Tamil Eelam or separate Ceylon Tamil state- 
hood. These councils are aimed at lessening the impact and immediacy of 
this political objective. As already stated, ‘Tamil Eelam is based on long- 
standing ‘Tamil grievances over employment, land colonization, education, 
language rights, and other related matters. These have much substance, 
and since independence no adequate solutions to them have been found. 
Ceylon Tamil-Sinhalese relations over the last thirty or so years show 
many lost opportunities on both sides. The years 1956-65, as earlier indi- 
cated, were the most disturbed phase in these relationships. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike’s Official Language Act, 1956, proved to be the watershed. 
Increasingly the then foremost Ceylon ‘Tamil political force, the Tamil 
Federal Party, hardened its resolve not to accept any concessions it re- 
garded as nominal, which in fact meant a refusal to accept any conces- 
sions at all. Since 1965 there have been brief periods of political 
reconciliation, but by the mid-1970s the continuing sense of Ceylon 
Tamil frustration resulted in a crystallization of ‘Tamil resolve expressed 
in the closing of ranks by the formation of the ‘Tamil United Liberation 
Front (TULF) and the demand for ‘Tamil Eelam as the basis of Ceylon 
Tamil political consciousness.” This is not the place to enter into a full- 
scale analysis of the question of Tamil Eelam since competent studies on 
this issue have been recently published.*° Nevertheless, one or two obser- 
vations should be made in order to set the district councils in the appro- 
priate perspective of the Eelam demand. 

Tamil Eelam has always implied the notion of “freedom” for the 
Ceylon ‘Tamils, a freedom based on some sort of separate statehood.*! 
Initially, Chelvanayakam and other visionaries of the Federal Party may 
have conceived of Eelam in terms of a federated relationship with the rest 
of the nation, but in time Eelam became identified with complete self- 
determination and secession from Sri Lanka. Under the leadership of Ap- 
papillai Amirthalingam, the TULF campaigned on this platform in 
1977, capturing 18 of the 24 seats it contested, and unexpectedly formed 
the official opposition in parliament.** The sentiment of Eelam presum- 
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ably gave the ‘TULF its victory, but living up to the election promise of 
Eelam has proved to be exhausting and somewhat dispiriting for that 
party. In effect, the TULF has painted itself into a corner by making 
Eelam an inflexible ideology.” There is now little political room to ma- 
neuver. Every attempt by Amirthalingam to reach a compromise with 
Colombo is regarded by the radical TULF element as a sell-out to Sin- 
halese interests. The not-unexpected result is a bifurcation of political 
method and purpose in the TULF rank and file. The party leadership 
evidently chooses to work within the parliamentary framework, taking 
events in stride to gain the most under the restrictions of the present cir- 
cumstances. Amirthalingam argues that the ultimate aim is separate 
Ceylon Tamil statehood. This implies that in the interim parliamentary 
relationships must be maintained and government benefits accepted 
where these do not seriously compromise TULF principles.* 

It is from this perspective that Amirthalingam supports the DDCs, 
which he maintains are only a democratization of the country’s local gov- 
ernment structure. Others, however, including some TULF members of 
parliament, many Tamil militants, and sections of the Ceylon Tamil 
bourgeoisie, take a harder line that suggests extra-parliamentary action 
which could weary the Sinhalese into yielding to Tamil Eelam.” Such a 
posture has led to the emergence and growth of the ‘Tamil Tiger move- 
ment (Tamil Eelam Viduthali Pulikel), a movement that offers significant 
groups of Ceylon Tamil activists the opportunity to vent their anger, but 
at an exorbitant cost to thousands of other Ceylon and Indian Tamils 
residing in the Sinhalese areas, who absorb the inevitable backlash.*° For 
the more uncompromising Ceylon Tamils, whether of a revolutionary dis- 
position or not, the DDCs are perceived to be a government device to 
increase, not decrease, its grip on the country. They refuse to participate 
in the work of these councils, and in fact can be expected to subvert their 
purpose at every opportunity. 

Nevertheless, the DDCs are now a political reality, even in explo- 
sive, crisis-weary Jaffna. The vision of J. R. Jayewardene has come to 
pass, although the distress attending its birth during May and June 1981 
was fraught with peril. This was an important episode in the history of 
Sri Lankan politics, and a brief review of the actual election will indicate 
the extent of Sinhalese interest and Ceylon Tamil participation in the 
DDC exercise. 

The polling on Thursday, June 4, went smoothly enough in every 
contested district except Jaffna. In that most crucial district, circum- 
stances surrounding the election turned into a debacle. The trouble had 
begun with the assassination of the leading UNP candiate in Jaffna, A. 
Thiagarajah, on May 24. This resulted in a hasty but massive increase of 
constabulary and service personnel in the peninsula.” When I arrived in 
Jaffna on June 5, it clearly resembled an armed camp, with unofficial 
estimates of ten thousand police and troops on hand. Some of these were 
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reservists, and not well-disciplined at that, a feature that was to exacer- 
bate conditions immeasurably during the troubled fortnight. ‘Thiagara- 
jah’s death was followed one week later by the fatal shooting of two police 
constables at a TULF rally, an event that led directly to vigilante actions 
by certain elements of the security forces on the night of May 31. A sig- 
nificant part of the commercial section of Jaffna was sacked, including 
business establishments and the market. Much of the splendid Jaffna 
public library, an irreplacable storehouse of Ceylon Tamil history and 
lore, was destroyed, and the offices of Felanadu (a leading Tamil news- 
paper) and the home of the member of parliament for Jaffna, V. 
Yogeswaran, were burned to the ground. Yogeswaran escaped with his 
life, but others were not so fortunate. Even with the declaration of emer- 
gency rule on June 2, estimates of up to 50 fatalities over the next few 
days indicate the ferocity of the situation.°® Despite these inauspicious 
events, the DDC election in Jaffna proceeded on June 4. There were 
charges that polls opened late, that ballot boxes were missing, and that 
some voters were denied their franchise because there was not enough 
time to vote.” But, not unexpectedly, despite a delay until June 16 in 
announcing the Jaffna results, the TULF candidates won all ten DDC 
seats.*0 

It should be pointed out that in the sixteen other districts where poll- 
ing took place on June 4,*' results were generally in favor of the UNP, 
but were hardly an enthusiastic endorsement of the government. Voter 
turnout was only 47% in the Sinhalese districts, and when compared 
with the 87% turnout for the general election of 1977, the lack of voter 
participation indicates either dwindling support for the UNP or apathy 
over the DDC issue. UNP spokesmen rationalized the returns by observ- 
ing that they had attracted 67% of the total vote. However, only 33% of 
the electorate voted for the UNP on June 4, 1981, compared with 51% in 
1977. In only six districts (Polonnaruwa, Matale, Badulla, Puttalam, 
Vavuniya, and Trincomalee) did the UNP receive the support of more 
than one-third of the total number of registered votes. 

Sinhalese voter apathy because of ignorance about the significance of 
the DDCs was everywhere apparent and must have contributed to the 
dismal turnout. Several Sinhalese individuals I spoke with in Sri Lanka 
during the election period, from professionals to ordinary villagers, ex- 
pressed indifference to the councils, partly because they were uninformed. 
Others, however must have used the occasion to indicate their general 
disapproval of the UNP. No statistics reveal how many ballots were 
spoiled, but estimates as high as 10% have been suggested, and some 
surely expressed their negative feelings just by refusing to vote. How 
much of this reaction is anti-UNP and how much anti-district councils is 
difficult to determine, but I would aver that the DDCs themselves were 
not a major problem for most Sinhalese. There were the usual rumors of 
a resentful element within the sangha (the Buddhist monastic order), un- 
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happy lest this be a sign of acceding to the claim for Tamil Eelam.** For 
most Sinhalese, however, the DDCs were (and are) a non-issue, and the 
election accordingly of no particular interest. 

The same cannot be said for the districts contested by the TULF, 
where voter participation was 79%. Apart from the clean TULF sweep 
in Jaffna, the election results in five other Tamil-speaking districts 
(Mullaitivu, Vavuniya, Trincomalee, Mannar, and Batticaloa) were 
much closer, with the TULF and the UNP often only a few percentage 
points apart. The final island-wide returns gave the UNP a majority in 
eighteen districts and the TULF victory in six districts. As a consequence, 
‘TULF members were elected as chairmen of these six councils, and exec- 
utive committees (chosen in consultation with the appointed district min- 
ister) assembled, although in some of these districts much too slowly. This 
tardiness in the Mannar, Mullaitivu, and Vavuniya districts was caused 
in part because they are such small councils, and, with their executive 
committees limited to only three members, there was controversy about 
who should be included in them.*° 

On balance, it is fair to say that the DDCs in the Ceylon ‘Tamil areas 
have been well received. Certainly in the eastern districts the reception 
has been genuinely positive,*? and even in Jaffna some of the leading 
politicians openly maintain that the councils will realize the aims and 
goals of their late leader, S. J. V. Chelvanayakam.*® But of course, there 
is still a Ceylon Tamil element that will not accept district councils as 
being consistent with the demand for Eelam. Besides, the radical activist 
fringe persists in its pursuit of violence, seriously jeopardizing the often 
fragile Sinhalese-Ceylon ‘Tamil truce.*? Some of this discontent is vig- 
orously fueled by expatriate Ceylon Tamil groups. In particular, the role 
of the Tamil Co-ordinating Committee in London has done much to pro- 
pagandize Eelam by directly appealing to an often uninformed public 
with inflammatory statements about police and state repression in Sri 
Lanka. Elsewhere, similar organizations in the U.S., Canada, and West 
Germany carry on identical campaigns, although perhaps without quite 
the same intensity. It is hard to determine precisely how much impact 
these organizations have on Ceylon Tamil attitudes in Sri Lanka, or what 
their possible financial links are with the Sri Lankan Tamil community. 
They definitely act, however, as an external but important stimulant in 
Jaffna, contributing to a collective sense of inadequacy when the hard 
line is not constantly maintained.°° There is as well sentimental support 
for Eelam across the Palk Straits in India’s Tamil Nadu, but it is not of a 
material or critical dimension at this time.?! 

In summary, it can be argued, first, that the district council concept 
has been quietly but successfully presented to the Sinhalese majority as an 
entirely economic phenomenon that in no way threatens its political dom- 
inance in the Republic; what I take to be the apathetic Sinhalese electoral 
response on June 4, 1981, confirms this judgment. On the other hand, to 
the Ceylon Tamils, the political significance of the district councils has 
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been accentuated, giving the TULF the opportunity to readjust the 
Eelam demand and work towards possible solutions to their grievances by 
using the councils as their own responsible units of government. Second, 
the actual circumstances surrounding the June 4 election were tragically 
bungled in Jaffna, producing a serious overreaction by Sinhalese au- 
thorities in the area. This nearly resulted in cancellation of the election 
and sabotage of the entire district council project in the north. But despite 
the fact that the UNP knew that it had forfeited any chance of gaining 
representation in Jaffna because of police and army mob action, it felt 
that getting the district council operating rather than face delay was more 
important. Regardless of an uncertain beginning, then, the district coun- 
cils are now active throughout Sri Lanka, although it will probably be 
some months or even years before their political importance becomes fully 
evident. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that President Jayewardene 
has been eager to recover the goodwill lost in the turmoil of the June 
election. He has done this, first, by publicly rebuking certain Sinhalese 
UNP backbenchers who greatly aggravated the situation by their indis- 
creet and wounding remarks to Amirthalingam and the ‘TULF members 
of parliament during the election crisis. The July 24, 1981, motion of no 
confidence against Amirthalingam as leader of the opposition made by the 
UNP member for Panadura, Neville Fernando, and racist speeches by the 
MP for Ratnapura, Punchi Nilame, are two examples of Sinhalese par- 
liamentary behavior identified as harmful to the government’s aims.*? 
Second, Jayewardene has persistently negotiated with Amirthalingam 
and the TULF, achieving an important agreement with them on August 
31, 1981.” This openness has persuaded the TULF to abandon its four- 
month boycott of parliament,** despite the fact that the terms of its June 
10 manifesto have not all been met.” On November 3, 1981, Jayewar- 
dene was further able to tell parliament that he had strengthened rela- 
tions with the TULF with yet another agreement to preserve peace and 
stability and push ahead with the development activities of the govern- 
ment.°° Now it remains to be seen whether these initiatives of statesman- 
ship on the part of Jayewardene and Amirthalingam can redirect Ceylon 
‘Tamil ambitions from outright secessionist aims to a more accommodat- 
ing federal solution.” The district development councils are in fact the 
first major step in this direction, marking the end of the old, possibly 
redundant concept of Sri Lankan nationality. If they fail, it is likely that 
the fateful process of further communal discord in Sri Lanka will con- 
tinue to a distressing outcome, with full-scale anarchy and civil war a not 
impossible result. 

In this regard, J. R. Jayewardene remains at once the key to Sri 
Lanka’s future, more vital than any other individual in the contemporary 
history of that country. In some ways he is clearly ahead of his time by 
the strategy he chooses to confront the prejudices and inhibitions of cen- 
turies of racial myth and misunderstanding. The instrument he has cre- 
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ated in the DDGs is an interesting fusion of the necessary economic and 
political elements required to make a manageable and congenial modern 
state. It is, however, a window of opportunity that would easily slam shut 
for want of support. The still-vigorous but aging Jayewardene may ob- 
tain one more term in office, but if by the time his leadership has ended 
the district councils have not successfully contributed to communal har- 
mony because of racial obduracy, it is fair to conclude that it may be 
generations before Sri Lanka might expect to meet such unique and 
promising circumstances again. 


Bruce Matthews is Associate Professor of Eastern Religions at Acadia University, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


NOTES 


1. The last published census of Sri Lanka gives the population in 1979 as 
14,470,000 (see Economic and Soctal Statistics of Sri Lanka [Central Bank of Ceylon], 
2:2, December 1979, p. 18). Of this total, the Sinhalese account for 71% of the popula- 
tion, the Ceylon Tamils 10%, the Indian Tamils 10%, and Ceylon Moors, Burghers, 
and other fragmented minorities the remainder. It should be noted that the Ceylon 
Tamils, indigenous to Sri Lanka, are traditionally distinguished from the Indian Tam- 
ils in the central up-country plantation area whose forbears came almost exclusively as 
indentured labor in the later British period. The latter have been basically disen- 
franchised since 1947, although agreements with India dating from 1954, 1964, and 
1968 governing repatriation of over half of these individuals also allow for at least 
300,000 of the total to remain as Sri Lankan citizens. The problem remains vexatious 
because implementation of these proposals continues to be somewhat haphazard. 

2. A brief but informative account of this subject can be found in Lionel Fer- 
nando’s essay “The End of Village Committees,” Tribune (Ceylon News Review) Sep- 
tember 12, 1981. 

3. The Special Commission on Constitutional Reform in Ceylon was estab- 
lished under the Earl of Donoughmore in 1927 on the advice of the Governor of 
Ceylon, Sir Hugh Clifford. Clifford had concluded that the constitutional structure of 
1923 required considerable modification, with the result that the Donoughmore Com- 
mission proposed a system of government by which the legislature would divide itself 
into seven executive committees, each to become a ministry with several departments 
under its authority. The Constitution that resulted from the Donoughmore Commis- 
sion remained in force from 1931 to 1947. See K. M. de Silva, ed., History of Ceylon, 
Vol. 3 (Peradeniya: University of Ceylon, 1973), p. 492, and C. A. Woodward, The 
Growth of a Party System of Ceylon (Providence: Brown University Press, 1969), pp. 
42f. 

4. See V. Kanesalingam, A Hundred Years of Local Government in Ceylon 
(1865-1965) (Colombo: Spartan Press, 1971), p. 169. 

5. This attitude is reflected in a memorandum to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies from the President of the All-Ceylon Tamil Conference, July 14, 1937. The 
memorandum notes that the knowledge of the Donoughmore Commissioners about the 
“conditions, temperaments, religions and susceptibilities of the people of Ceylon was 
scrappy” and that “in the working of the Donoughmore Constitution the Sinhalese 
leaders have in the pursuit of their purposes utterly disregarded the interests of the 
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minorities.” See M. Roberts, ed., Documents of the Ceylon National Congress and 
Nationalist Politics in Ceylon 1929-1959, Vol 3 (Colombo: National Archives, 1977), 
p. 2140. Robert N. Kearney also notes that with the introduction of a constitutional 
reform in the early 20th century, ethnic communities sought to protect themselves, but 
with “the landmark constitution of 1931 and again in 1946, the constitutional issue 
was decided in favor of the Sinhalese majority. A dominant legislature was created 
which was certain to contain a majority of Sinhalese representatives.” The Politics of 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka) (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1973), p. 163. 

6. Some critics might argue, for instance, that the two main Sinhalese-domi- 
nated parties, the United National Party (UNP) and the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP), cynically embraced the ideals of Tamil language rights and decentralization 
while in power in order to neutralize Tamil opposition. But once in opposition, the 
same parties would often attack the incumbent government for giving in to Tamil de- 
mands. A good example was the pressure exerted by the SLFP against Kotelawala’s 
UNP government in 1955 because the latter had promised constitutional parity for the 
Tamil language with the Sinhalese language. Three years later, however, an SLFP 
government was forced to capitulate on its pact with the Tamil Federal Party because 
the UNP opposition successfully provoked an extremist Sinhalese backlash against the 
pact. 

7. The Tamil Federal Party was established by Chelvanayakam in 1949, al- 
though it did not achieve electoral prominence until 1956, when it replaced the Tamil 
Congress as the leading Ceylon Tamil party. In Tamil, the name of the party (Ilanka 
Tamil Arasu Kadchi) reflects a possible appeal for separate statehood, but that is not 
expressed in the English translation, which seems to emphasize the goal of unity 
within a federal system. See K. M. de Silva, Sri Lanka: A Survey (London: Hurst, 
1977), p. 296. 

8. Although the Official Language Act was passed in 1956, Bandaranaike rec- 
ognized the difficulty of implementing it quickly, and put off its deadline until January 
1961. Somewhat paradoxically, however, at the same time he further made an agree- 
ment with Chelvanayakam and the FP to recognize Tamil as “an additional language 
in the north and east.” For a copy of the Official Language Act No. 33, 1956, and other 
political documents relating to this and associated topics, see Centre for Society and 
Religion, ed., Race Relations in Sri Lanka (Colombo: Logos Press, 1979), pp. 63f. 

9. In March 1960, the Federal Party (FP) held the balance of parliamentary 
power when Dudley Senanayake formed a minority government. Chelvanayakam 
wanted the 1957 Bandaranaike-Chelvanayakam pact revised. When Senanayake re- 
fused, Mrs. Bandaranatke agreed to do so. The FP therefore voted with the SLFP to 
bring down the Senanayake government. But as A. J. Wilson has pointed out, “the 
SLFP leaders did not honour the undertaking. They implemented the Sinhala Only 
Act with vigour.” “S. J. V. Chelvanayakam—A Study in Crisis Leadership Based on a 
Portrait from Memory,” 3rd Chelvanayakam Memorial Lecture (Ramakrishna Hall, 
Colombo, July 19, 1981). 

10. J. R. Jayewardene, then a minister in Senanayake’s cabinet, was very much 
in favor of this bill. More recently, Jayewardene has remarked concerning this inci- 
dent, “Dudley was made to feel that he would lose the elections if he passed it. He 
went on a pan-Sinhalese cry. He tried and failed. I don’t think our people (now) work 
like that.” Tribune (Colombo), August 18, 1979. 

11. Only MP’s from the SLFP and political agents in constituencies that had no 
SLFP MP were placed in charge of the decentralized budget for the constituency. 

12. The UF’s divisional development councils were mainly at the village level 
and intended to promote local economic development. 
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13. Constitution of the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, July 14, 
1978. Chap. IV. 19 provides for a distinction between the “official” language of Sin- 
hala and the “national” languages of Sinhala and Tamil, but it clearly maintains that 
Tamil will be used as the language of administration and public institutions in the 
northern and eastern provinces. 

14. Some MP’s that I interviewed in June and July 1981 resented the presence 
of separately elected District Councillors in their electoral precincts and seemed reluc- 
tant to share the business of government with the fledgling councils. But after the 19833 
general election, MP’s will have to accept the councils as part of the new system to 
which they are automatically elected. The fact that MP’s will sit in both parliament 
and on a Development Council may affect how some voters regard the parliamentary 
candidates at election time. l 

15. The district chairman is the candidate whose name appears first in the norz- 
ination papers of the political party that obtains the highest number of votes in a di - 
trict council election. 

16. The exceptions are Mannar, Vavuniya, where the number of MP’s is izna 
than three, and where Act 35 (1980, part 1, 2, c) permits the President to specify mo « 
elected district representatives than M Ps. 

17. Each DDC will, in addition, have an appointed district secretary, whe wil 
in effect be the most crucial administrative figure. He replaces the old goverr acin 
agent. i 

18. Bradman Weerakoon (Secretary to the Prime Minister), Lecture Five, “R: - 


lationships between the District Councils and the District Administration.” (June 15 | 


1981, Seminar on the District Councils, Sri Lanka Foundation). The seminar was he:c 
under the authority of the Ministry of Local Government, Housing and Construction 
Cyclostyled addresses were circulated to participants. i 

19. It is of further interesi to compare Act 35, 1980, with the draft bill on Dis- 
trict Councils proposed by Senanayake’s National government of 1965. At that time, :: 
was agreed that the powers and functions of the councils were designed not so muct 
with local self-government in mind but as an extension of central government activitic: 
in the districts, an interpretation that some suggest has currency in the present «ci : 
1980. l 

20. Funds for the DDC’s are generated from nine sources of income detaj}? d ja 
Section 19, Act 35, 1980. In brief these are rates and taxes (subject to parliamentary 
approval), fines, proceeds from sales, property revenue, funds allocated by parliamen: 
(currently fixed’ at the number of MPs in a district multiplied times Rs. 2,500,090 
separate grants allocated by appropriate ministers, loans, donations, and direct a: 
sistance of one kind or another. 

21. In the preparation of an annual development plan by the executive commi- 
tee of a district council, fifteen subjects for deliberation are outlined: agrarian services, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, cooperative development, cultural affairs, education 
employment, fisheries, food, health services, housing, irrigation (except where it ix i: 
ter-district), land use and settlement (a potentially contentious topic), rural deve. ~. 
ment, and small and medium-scale industries. 

22. June 15, 1981, Seminar on District Councils, presentation by E. J. de Sils, 
from the Ministry of Education. 


23. The controlling paragraph of Act 35, 1980, simply asserts that the disiri:. 


councils are constituted ‘‘for the purposes of accelerating development.” 
24. June 15, 1981, Seminar on District Councils, presentation by A. B. Tair 
„ ugune, Ministry of Rural Development. 
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25. Colvin R. de Silva, former leader of the Lanka Samaj Party, Interview, 
June 1, 1981. 

26. Prime Minister R. Premadasa, Sun (Colombo), June 10, 1981. 

27. Act 45, 1981, Part 1.4. 

28. For example, the Tamil Language Special Provisions Act No. 28, 1958, was, 
as Wilson has noted, “an important concession,” but “it failed to satisfy Ceylon Tamil 
opinion.” K. M. de Silva, Sri Lanka: A Survey, p. 303. See also A. J. Wilson, Politics 
in Sri Lanka 1947-1973 (London: Macmillan, 1978), p. 143. 

29. The TULF was formed in 1972 from an amalgamation of the Ceylon Work- 
ers’ Congress, the Tamil Congress, and the Federal Party. It should be noted, however, 
that the CWC and TC still exist as separate political parties. 

30. See Race Relations in Sri Lanka (1978), particularly Father T. Balasuriya 
O. M. 1., “Our Crisis of National Identity,” p. 115. 

31. In addressing parliament on August 3, 1978, Amirthalingam pointed out 
that the TULF Convention “resolves that restoration and reconstitution of the Free, 
Sovereign Secular Socialist State of Tamil Eelam based on the right of self-determina- 
tion inherent to every nation has become inevitable in order to safeguard the very 
existence of the Tamil nation in the country.” /atzka Rajayah Sabha Vivade (National 
Government Assembly Debate), Vol. 28, No. 11, p. 933. 

32. Support for the TULF was strongest in Jaffna, where the party gained sev- 
enty-six percent of the vote. Results in the Eastern provinces were not nearly as en- 
couraging, with the TULF polling twenty-eight percent, a clear rejection of Eelam 
and a sign that there is much political division among the Ceylon Tamils. 

33. Some Ceylon Tamils argue that Eelam is more of a state of mind than an 
ideology, claiming that it lacks the necessary philosophical organization that an ideol- 
ogy supposedly must have. In terms of a sense of identity and commitment, however, 
Eelam is a well-evolved political thesis. 

34. Interview with A. Amirthalingam, June 11, 1981. 

35. Political violence, which includes political murders and robberies, undoubt- 
edly receive tacit or active support, especially in Jaffna. It is not publicly supported by 
any TULF politician, however, and the whole question must trouble many TULF 
members. Even the noted Ceylon Tamil communist thinker N. Sanmugathasan sug- 
gests that the “individual” kind of terrorism currently seen in Jaffna is not justified, 
although he insinuates that “organizational” terrorism is (Lanka Guardian, 4:9, Sep- 
tember 1981, p. 20). The dividing line between these two varieties of terrorism seems 
to be somewhat vague, but it suggests that at least some Ceylon Tamils might rational- 
ize an increase of terrorist activity if its political foundation is wide enough and clearly 
articulated. 

36. Apart from the one million-odd Indian Tamil population in the central 
highlands, it is estimated that one-quarter of the Ceylon Tamils live in the Sinhalese 
areas. The relationship between the Ceylon Tamils of the north and those who have 
chosen to settle among the Sinhalese (often very successfully) is not always close, and 
in fact by their radical actions and demands, the former pay scant regard to the safety 
and well-being of the latter. 

37. This included the arrival of a team of officials sent by the President, includ- 
ing Col. C. A. Dharmapala (the defence secretary), Brig. Tissa Weeratunge (army 
chief-of-staff and since named G. O. C.), and Ana Seneviratne, chief of police. 

38. The events of the period May 24—June 4 were subject to parliamentary re- 
view on June 9. Amirthalingam opened with a condemnation of the acts of violence on 
both sides, not unexpectedly emphasizing the deleterious role of the unruly troops on 
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the night of May 31. He went on to report the arrest of both himself and the TULF 
members of parliament for Nallur, Manipay, and Chavakachcheri on the night of 
June 3, and how in time the president, regretting this unnecessary humiliation, or- 
dered their immediate release when he heard of their confinement. Amirthalingam 
then centered his criticism on the presence of two cabinet ministers who came to Jaffna 
during the emergency who, he argued, interfered with the process of the elections by 
their untimely presence (although unnamed they were Gamini Dissanayake, Minister 
of Lands and Land Development, and Cyril Mathew, Minister of Industries and Sci- 
entific Affairs). He concluded by introducing a five-point resolution, which the TULF 
insisted be accommodated if it was to continue participation in parliament. These 
points included the demand that at least “‘seventy-five percent of the police force, all 
officers in charge of police stations and senior police officers be Tamils or Muslims in 
the Tamil speaking areas”; that a system of “home guards” be established in each 
district under the district council; that “the army responsible for the killing and looting 
be withdrawn immediately, the miscreants identified and punished” and appropriate 
redress given to the victims; and finally that the government “should permit an inter- 
national organization ... to make a full inquiry into the events of the last few days.” 
(This information comes from my own notes as an observer in parliament that day, 
and from a copy of the document Mr. Amirthalingam gave me. Reports and analyses of 
the debate can be found in the Sun, June 10, 1981, and the Tribune, June 20, 1981). 
UNP ministers G. Dissanayake and C. Mathew responded to Amirthalingam. To his 
credit, Dissanayake gave a brilliant speech in which he acknowledged and apologized 
for the actions of some two hundred police “deserters,” but he asked the TULF to see 
as well that some of the provocative conditions were the fault of the Tamils. Mathew’s 
undistinguished response, on the other hand, reflected his curious role in the UNP as 
the chief antagonizer of the Ceylon Tamils. Although some assume that Dissanayake 
was in Jaffna on June 4 on presidential orders, it is not clear why Mathew was there. 
It seems possible that he went on his own unannounced initiative, his presence sure to 
cause apprehension among the Ceylon Tamils. 

39, Ceylon Daily News, June 8, 1981. 

40. The TULF gained 263,369 votes to the UNP’s 23,302 and the TC’s 21,682 
(Sun, June 17, 1981). 

41. Seven districts went automatically to the UNP because no other political 
party wished to contest them. The SLFP opted out of the district council election, with 
Mrs. Bandaranaike claiming that the councils “are not a genuine response to local 
government and minority problems, and that the UNP has entrenched ex-officio ma- 
jorities into their structure” (Ceylon News, May 7, 1981). Despite this rationalization, 
the SLFP was clearly not organizationally ready to fight an election. This left only the 
Janatha Vimukthi Peramuna, the one-time revolutionary party responsible for the 
1971 insurrection, as opposition to the UNP in the Sinhalese districts. It managed to 
secure thirteen district council seats, a fact that gives it a useful head start for future 
elections. Districts where elections were held are Colombo, Gampaha, Batticaloa, 
Galle, Polonnaruwa, Anuradhapura, Mannar, Kalutara, Jaffna, Trincomalee, Put- 
talam, Hambantota, Vavuniya, Mullaitivu, Badulla, Matale, and Amparai. 

42. See Gamini Navaratne, “D. C. Polls—A post-mortem,” Sun, June 10, 
1981. All percentage points are rounded to the nearest decimal. 

43, Sun, June 13, 1981. 

44. In July 1981, a well-known monk, Madihe Pannasiha Mahanavake Thero, 
lashed out publicly against Ceylon Tamil demands. His militant call-to-arms and cor- 
respondence on this issue with Almon Peiris, Chairman of the Colombo District Coun- 
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cil, received widespread press attention (see Sunday Observer, Colombo, July 26, 
1981). 

45. Percentages polled in these districts were: Mullaitivu, TULF 60%, UNP 
37%; Vavuniya, TULF 62%, UNP 37%; Trincomalee, TULF 51%, UNP 49%; Man- 
nar, TULF 50%, UNP 45%; Batticaloa, TULF 59%, UNP 28%. (Sun, June 6, 1981). 

46. With the district minister and chairman as automatic appointees to the ex- 
ecutive, in these smaller districts the voice of the third member becomes crucial]. That 
member is theoretically chosen by the district minister. Because the minister is, in 
turn, a UNP appointee, he might be expected to choose a UNP rather than TULF 
candidate, thus theoretically turning a district majority into a minority in the execu- 
tive. This possibility was a subject of negotiation between A. Amirthalingam and Pres- 
ident Jayewardene, with the latter agreeing in principle to a TULF third member in 
these district executives. (Private information.) 

47. See the proceedings of the inaugural meeting of the Trincomalee District 
Council, July 20, 1981. Amid much optimism for the potential contribution of the 
councils will appear to be a turning point in the political history of the Tamil speaking 
people” (ibid.). Similar sentiments of enthusiasm and support come from the Bat- 
ticaloa TULF district council members, notably in a speech by Council Chairman S. 
Sambandamurthi (Sun, July 21, 1981). 

48. Speaking at the first meeting of the Jaffna District Council, its chairman, S. 
Nadarajah observed “the concept of our revered leader Thanthai Chelvanayakam that 
the Tamil-speaking people should be ruled by themselves is the basis of the district 
councils. This institution will certainly make his dream come true... the development 
councils will appear to be a turning point in the political history of the Tamil speaking 
people” Gbid). Similar sentiments of enthusiasm and support come from the Batticaloa 
TULF district council members, notably in a speech by Council Chairman S. Samban- 
damurthi (Sun, July 21, 1981). 

49. Namely, the Killinochchi engagement between troops and heavily armed 
militants on October 23, 1981 (Tribune, November 7, 1981). 

50. I met in London with the convenor of the Tamil Co-ordinating Committee, 
K. Vaikunthavasan, May 29, 1981. A quiet and polite individual in private conversa- 
tion, Vaikunthavasan has nonetheless a reputation of being uncompromisingly and vo- 
ciferously anti-Sinhalese. From his pen flows a constant stream of Eelam rhetoric. 
Some of his Committee’s publications contain interesting situational analyses that de- 
serve to be read (namely, A Feeling of Insecurity Among Tamils in Present Day Sri 
Lanka, cyclostyled, 1980), but most are not balanced accounts. Not unexpectedly, 
Vaikunthavasan has rejected the district concept with strong appeals to Ceylon Tamils 
in Sri Lanka to boycott their inception and operation (see Jamil Rights, Vol. 2, May 
1981). 

51. It is doubtless still the case that “wanted terrorists” in Sri Lanka cross over 
to Tamil Nadu and obtain sanctuary. But the ANNA-Dravida Munnatra Kalaham 
{Anna DMK) state government of M. G. Ramachandram never makes public state- 
ments about Eelam, nor will its politicians discuss the matter with researchers or jour- 
nalists. They prefer to regard Tamil Eelam as a foreign affairs issue that only New 
Delhi should comment on. Not so the opposition DMK under the former chief minis- 
ter M. Karunanidhi. In separate meetings with Karunanidhi, DMK advocate T. P. 
Radhakrsnan, and DMK General Secretary K. Anbalagan in Madras (July 1981), I 
perceived an expected strong psychological link between Tamil Nadu and the Eelam 
ambition in Sri Lanka. Their general attitude was that Eelam was acceptable, but that 
the Ceylon Tamils had to gain it by themselves, expecting only “indirect” assistance 
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from Tamil Nadu. One of them privately intimated, however, that limited but definite 
arms aid was going to Jaffna via south India. Furthermore, in his words, “the vision of 
Eelam seems appropriate somehow, despite incredible odds,” a sentiment shared by 
others I spoke to in Tamil Nadu. It should be noted, however, that the Indian press 
generally supports the district council plan. Even the Madras Hindu sees it as a viable 
solution to Sri Lanka’s communal ills (see Hindu, June 15, 1981). 

52. Tribune, September 12, 1981; Sun, July 25, 1981. 

53. The August 31, 1981, agreement is based on three points designed to “end 
racial tension and to restore peace and harmony,” namely, (1) to constitute a high level 
committee consisting of the president, prime minister, ministers, and TULF leaders 
that will discuss all questions in dispute with a view to their peaceful resolution; (2) to 
persuade all political parties to cooperate in ending all forms of violence throughout 
the country; and (3) to bend their efforts towards the proper and satisfactory working 
of the district councils. It is presumed that the committee referred to above will also 
handle the distribution of possible special funds to the district councils in the north and 
east. 

54. Tribune, October 24, 1981. 

55. The first and possibly most important of the TULF June 10th demands was 
to insure that the composition of the police force in the northern and eastern districts is 
at least 75% Tamil or Muslim. In August, Amirthalingam altered this demand to a 
75% Tamil-speaking police force. In response to this, about 15,000 Sinhalese police 
officers have at least in theory begun learning Tamil from October 15, 1981 (Sunday 
Observer, Colombo, October 11, 1981). 

56. Tribune, November 14, 1981. This agreement calls as well for the TULF to 
have direct discussions with the government on a continuing monthly basis. 

57. The late MP for Kopai, S. Kathiravetpillai, indicated to me in June 1980 
that the TULF was rapidly losing its popular support among the younger generation 
of the Jaffna region, adding that no other Ceylon Tamil political party has yet emerged 
to challenge the TULF there, and that the indications were that the TULF did not 
speak for a major section of Jaffna peninsula youth. It is this element that remains 
problematic, and doubtless will disrupt the TULF intent to make the district councils 
work. 
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PROSPECTS FOR JAPANESE DEFENSE 
POLICY 


Allen S. Whiting 


IN MarcH 1982 U.S. Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger warned Japanese leaders that Congress might restrict Jap- 
anese imports or press for the withdrawal of American military forces if 
Tokyo did not quickly and significantly increase its defense capabilities. ! 
He specifically urged that Japan double its annual increase in military 
spending from the current rate of 4.6% to at least 10%.” In April, 58 Diet 
members from the ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) joined with 
more than 100 former government figures, scholars, and media commen- 
tators to demand revision of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty and the Con- 
stitution so as to meet “the need to strengthen our defense ability.’”” 
These developments marked a new stage in the ongoing attempt by 
Washington to accelerate Japanese defense efforts coincidental with an 
emerging debate in Japan over the extant limit on military expenditure at 
1% of GNP, in force since 1973. Public discussion of national security 
issues and defense needs began to attract considerable, if exaggerated, for- 
eign press attention in 1978-79. In January 1980 U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense Harold Brown arrived in Tokyo and called for an increased 
proportion of national income to be allocated for defense.* This initiated a 
series of statements and visits by American officials in the Carter and 
Reagan administrations that added external support to a visible trend in 
Japanese security consciousness.° 
‘The international context within which U.S. pressure and Japanese 


*This article is a revised version of a study initially sponsored by the De- 
partment of State. I am grateful to Fumitaka Saito for his assistance with the survey of 
Japanese newspaper editorials and public opinion polls. 
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discussion focused on higher levels of defense seemed favorable to a grad- 
ual convergence of attitudes in the alliance. A dramatic increase in Soviet 
military strength on the disputed “northern islands,” beginning in early 
1978, eventually reached 6,000 troops accompanied by tanks and long- 
range artillery. The already evident expansion of Soviet naval strength in 
the West Pacific took on added significance with access to facilities in Cam 
Ranh Bay and Haiphong after the Soviet-Vietnamese military pact of 
November 1978 and the Chinese invasion of Vietnam in February 1979. 
The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 prompted U.S. 
demands for joint sanctions. 

Japan responded slowly but surely to these events. In 1980 Tokyo 
suspended economic negotiations with Moscow for further cooperation in 
Siberian development and withdrew from participation in the Olympic 
games. In 1981 Prime Minister Suzuki proclaimed “Northern Islands 
Day” as a national protest against Soviet occupation of the southernmost 
Kuriles in violation of the Potsdam agreement. That fall he personally 
surveyed the islands from nearby Hokkaido while the LDP commemo- 
rated the islands’ loss with official ceremonies. 

The year 1981 closed with approval by the Japanese cabinet for a 
7.75% increase in military appropriations. This was the first boost in 
defense as a percentage of total budget since 1956. Hailed as “rather his- 
toric” by an official in the Ministry of Finance, the raise was also wel- 
comed in Washington, although it still did not penetrate the established 
ceiling. Moreover, defense received only $11.75 billion, compared with 
$22 billion for education, $30 billion for public works, and $41 billion for 
social welfare.’ 

Against this background summary of domestic and foreign develop- 
ments, it is worth assessing the evidence for significant change in the ar- 
ticulated attitudes of key domestic groups that influence the trend of 
policy in Japan. Public opinion polls and mainline newspaper editorials 
have an impact on politicians and government officials. They may not 
dictate what to do, but they define limits within which things should— 
and sometimes can—be done. Surveying polls and editorials from 1978 
through mid-1981 makes it possible to assess the influence of such events 
as the American normalization of relations with the People’s Republic of 
China (PROC), inter alia terminating the U.S. defense commitment to Tai- 
wan, and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Other factors that also influence defense policy lie outside the pur- 
view of this inquiry. Fiscal concerns affect the interaction of the minis- 
tries of finance, foreign affairs, and defense, with the budget reflecting the 
annual outcome of intensive bureaucratic bargaining and consensus 
building. Factional politics within the LDP, especially right-wing na- 
tionalist pressure for a larger military establishment and constitutional 
revision to legitimize an expanded Self Defense Force (SDF), can indi- 
rectly affect policy on selected issues. Last but not least, the actual and 
perceived behavior of other countries, particularly the USSR, China, and 
the U.S., is of continuing concern. 
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This concern provides the hypothesis to be tested by the evidence 
derived from public opinion polls and newspaper editorials—namely, 
that Japanese policy will respond to a steady expansion of Soviet power 
and presence in the West Pacific, Indochina, and Southwest Asia. This 
response will include a significant increase in defense expenditures by the 
mid-1980s, defined as two or more percent of GNP, in concert with an 
emerging anti-Soviet alignment in northeast Asia of China, Japan, and 
the United States. 

If the evidence supports this hypothesis, there is no need for further 
U.S. pressure in this direction. Indeed, such pressure could be coun- 
terproductive by appearing paternalistic or presumptuous in telling Jap- 
anese how to manage their national security. With no end to bilateral 
trade problems tn sight, gratuitous advice that is also unnecessary only 
adds another burden to the alliance. However, if this hypothesis is discon- 
firmed, additional U.S. pressure is not only unlikely to alter Japanese 
policy but may also worsen relations further. 

Evidence gathered in this study is also compared with two separate 
surveys of elite groups in Japan with respect to views on national security 
and defense matters. This comparison permits evaluation of the degree to 
which publicly expressed attitudes at the level of mass politics converge 
with or diverge from privately articulated positions at the level of decision 
making and relevant influence. 


Japanese Public Opinion: 1978-81 


With most of the polls sponsored by Japanese newspapers, it might 
be surmised that such “public opinion” merely mirrors the attitudes of 
mainline publishers. However, this does not appear to be the case. Al- 
though the survey techniques may not wholly correspond with the princi- 
ples followed by opinion samplers in the United States, the relative 
consistency of replies across newspapers of differing outlooks suggests in- 
dependence of the particular position taken by the sponsor. In addition, 
whatever may be the inaccuracy in the polling process, adherence to this 
process over time permits comparison for trend analysis. 

While different polls repeat certain standard questions that facilitate 
comparison, these do not necessarily carry the implications given to them, 
particularly by foreign observers. For example, in response to the ques- 
tion “Which country poses the greatest threat to Japan?,” the Soviet 
Union is certain to win the number one position by a wide margin. But 
the wording virtually compels a choice without establishing how serious 
that threat is perceived to be. Even less helpful are questions worded ac- 
cording to which country is accorded “‘most/least like” or “most/least 
trust” preference. These terms of affect cannot always be equated with 
“reliable” or “feared” in association with national security, although such 
construction is sometimes given to them abroad. 

Keeping these caveats in mind, examination of the data in Tables 1 
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and 2 reveals a coherent pattern of public attitudes on defense-related 
matters in 1978-81 as shown in selected polls. 

In a Western democratic system, majority opinion is considered to be 
determining. However, in Japan consensus usually determines political 
decisions. Therefore, the existence of majority support for one side of an 
issue is less important than the degree to which this is countered by an 
opposite view. Seen in these terms, the split in public opinion on expand- 
ing defense expenditures in general and on acquiring nuclear weapons in 
particular remains sufficiently wide to caution Japanese politicians 
against altering the status quo. This is underscored by the overwhelming 
resistance to amending the constitutional renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

Strong opposition to a major increase in Japan’s Self Defense Forces 
coexists with a consistently large anti-Soviet sentiment, approximating 
80% or more regardless of the polling sponsor, before as well as after the 
invasion of Afghanistan. The high level of hostility toward the USSR is 
not, however, associated with a comparably high level of anxiety over a 
possible Soviet attack. To be sure, some anxiety is suggested by the ex- 
plicit identification of the Soviet Union as an undefined threat to Japan’s 
security in the Yomzuri poll of June 4, 1979. But the relative lack of sup- 
port for military means to meet that threat coupled with the lack of confi- 
dence in a U.S. willingness to defend Japan (56% in Asahi, November 1, 
1978, and Mainichi, July 13, 1979) indicates the danger is not perceived 
in direct attack terms. The Yomiuri poll of September 25, 1981, shows 
this clearly with only 6.4% seeing a considerable risk of this whereas 
48.1% perceive “some” threat of Japan being attacked. 

The parallel between public opinion reflected in these polls and po- 
litical attitudes manifest in the Diet is illustrated by a Nihon Keizai sur- 
vey published April 27, 1980. Answers came from 42.8% of the LDP 


TABLE 1: Perceptions of U.S., PRC, and USSR 


Date Questions Response Sponsor 
11/1/78 Trust U.S. to defend Yes: 20%; No: 56%; Asahi 
Japan DK: 24% 
7/13/79 Trust U.S. to defend Surely: 9%; No: 46%; Mainichi 
Japan Perhaps: 24%; 
Doubt: 9% 
2/7/80 With whom should Japan U.S.: 45%; Asahi 
be most friendly PRC:34%; 
USSR: 3% 
9/29/80 Pro or anti feelings Pro-U.S.: 80%; Pro- Prime 
PRC: 77%; Anti- Minister’s 
USSR: 80% + Office (in Nihon 
Keizat) 
6/4/79 What country threatens USSR: 79%; U.S.: Yomiuri 


Japan’s security 21%; PRC: 17% 
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TABLE 2: Specific Defense Issues 
Date Questions Response Sponsor 
1/1/79 Japan should amend Yes: 17%; No: 73%; DK: Asahi 
constitution 10% 
9/25/81 Constitution is helpful to Very: 26.8%; Some: Yomiuri 
Japan’s security 41.4%; Not: 11.6%; No 
reply: 20.2% 
6/9/80 Japan should expand its Yes: 44%; No: 51% Mainichi 
military force 
9/25/81 What should be done Strengthen: 16.6%; Keep Yomiuri 
with SDF at present level; 56.9%; 
reduce: 13.3%; abolish: 
4.1%; no answer: 9.1% 
9/25/81 How view 1% of GNP Too little: 12.2%; right: Yomiuri 
defense ceiling 42%; too much: 15.3%; 
no answer: 30.5% 
12/17/78 Will Japan have nuclear Yes: 67%; No: 12%; DK: Sanke: 
weapons in 10 years 2% 
3/29/80 Should Japan have Yes: 54%; No: 43% Asahi 
nuclear weapons 
6/18/81 Should Japan have Yes: 40%; No: 46% Mainichi 
nuclear weapons 
11/1/78 What is most important Peace diplomacy: 42%; Asahi 
means for national Economic power: 20%; 
defense Constitutional pacifism: 
15%; Patriotism: 13%; 
U.S. military aid: 2% 
6/4/79 How best avoid Soviet Diplomatic means: 67%; Yomiuri 
threat to Japan’s security Stronger Self Defense: 
30%; Strong U.S.- Japan 
ties: 26%; Japan-China 
ties: 18% 
9/25/81 Danger of Japan being Considerable: 6.4%; Yomiuri 


attacked in the future 


some: 48.1%; none: 26%; 
no answer: 19.5% 


parliamentarians, 80.2% of the Japanese Socialist Party members, 81% of 
Komeito representatives, and 91.7% of the Democratic Socialist Party del- 
egates. While 73% of the respondents agreed that Soviet military forces in 
the Far East posed a threat to Japan’s security, only 23% believed this 
raised the possibility of invasion. Of the LDP members who responded, 
59.3% held to the existing ceiling on defense expenditure as against 
19.5% in favor of raising it. All the others but one wanted to keep the 
limit, while the Socialists argued for lowering it even further. 

Virtually identical views were discovered to prevail among “defense 
influentials” interviewed during the summer of 1980.8 Establishment 
representatives included 27 from the government, mainly in foreign af- 
fairs, defense, and the Diet, and 40 non-governmental specialists in aca- 
demia, media, and research institutes. Nearly all saw no prospect of a 
bilateral Soviet- Japanese war, and most perceived little likelihood of a 
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Soviet attack on Japan under most circumstances. A majority favored 
close cooperation with American defense efforts but supported only a 
slight increase in the Japanese contribution. 

These attitudes as reflected in polls and interviews are challenged by 
small but vocal groups who advocate lifting the 1% of GNP limit on mili- 
tary spending, as noted at the outset of this article. However, not all advo- 
cates of a greater defense program contradict the public perceptions of an 
already adequate capability to meet the likely threat. Among the “defense 
influentials” who favored removing the 1% ceiling, most justified this as a 
way to improve relations with the United States by acquiescing to Wash- 
ington’s demands on defense as compensation for the difficulties in trade. 
So instead of arguing for increasing military expenditures to meet 
Japan’s security needs, they saw this as tetsudau or “helping out” the 
United States.” From this perspective, it is the pressure from Washington 
rather than the threat from Moscow that determines the willingness to 
strengthen the SDF. 

A number of factors explain the public hostility to the Soviet Union 
other than a perceived military threat.!° The history of Soviet- Japanese 
relations since the Bolshevik revolution is predominantly one of antago- 
nism and, at times, actual conflict. The image of Bolshevism as an ideo- 
logical menace was intensively promoted during the interwar period and 
exacerbated by militant activities of the Japanese Communist Party after 
World War II. Soviet renunciation of the 1941 Neutrality Agreement fol- 
lowed by the sudden attack on Japan in the closing days of World War II 
further embittered relations. The retention of more than 500,000 Jap- 
anese prisoners of war for years afterward in Siberian labor camps rein- 
forced the sense of Russian brutality, which heavy-handed Soviet 
propaganda and diplomacy have done nothing to relieve subsequently. 

Recurring incidents whereby Japanese fishermen are seized and 
their boats confiscated for allegedly violating Soviet waters receive ample 
media attention to keep alive feelings of hostility toward the northern 
neighbor. Soviet military ships and aircraft are photographed passing 
near to Japan or actually violating Japanese air and sea space. The near 
total absence of cultural compatibility and the relative lack of attraction 
for Japanese tourism in the Soviet Union contrasts with wholly opposite 
conditions in China, invariably disposing Japanese attitudes accordingly. 
Finally, the steady growth in Sino- Japanese trade to Tokyo’s overwhelm- 
ing advantage compared with the near stagnation in Soviet- Japanese 
trade provides a practical basis for political preferences. 

However, this enumeration of factors contributing to anti-Soviet 
feeling in public opinion does not include anything that suggests a direct 
threat of invasion or an attack on Japan. In 1976 a Soviet pilot defected 
in a MIG fighter, and his landing without advance detection triggered a 
flurry of articles on the inadequacy of Japan’s warning system. But ex- 
cept for this one instance, nothing dramatic has occurred to highlight the 
vulnerability of Japan. Moreover, the lack of any compelling logic to sup- 
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port a credible scenario whereby Soviet military force is applied against 
Japan further reduces cause for alarm in the public at large. 

Even among “defense influentials,” the majority discounted the 
probability of a Soviet attack on Japan while conceiving of possible cir- 
cumstances that might bring it about.!! These included (1) a major So- 
viet-American confrontation in Europe or the Middle East, (2) another 
Korean war, (3) a Sino-Soviet conflict, or (4) a Washington-Tokyo-Bei- 
jing military alliance. Of these four, the last aroused considerable concern 
for its dangerous implications to Japan’s security and its relations with 
the USSR. 


Japanese Press Attitudes 


The editorials of five Japanese newspapers of national renown were 
reviewed for their treatment of defense related matters from December 
1978 through June 1981. Excluding both political extremes, they 
spanned the liberal to conservative spectrum: Asahi, Yomiuri, Mainichi, 
Nihon Keizai, and Sanker. Qualitative coding differentiated the following 
themes: 


. support for more defense effort against the USSR; 

. concern over Soviet behavior but no support for more defense; 

. Opposition to more defense; 

. economic cooperation with the USSR dependent on return of northern 
islands; 

. support for more economic cooperation with the USSR; 

. support for U.S.-PRC-Japan anti-Soviet alignment; 

. support for U.S.-Japan anti-Soviet alignment; 

. opposition to U.S.-PRC-Japan anti-Soviet alignment. 


D Wh 
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These themes did not emerge consistently and unambiguously. The Jap- 
anese proclivity for circumlocution and indirection often obscured the ex- 
act intent of the writer. Only those items that could be clearly identified 
as containing one or more of the foregoing views were counted and 
weighed. A more systematic and subtle content analysis might produce 
different results. However, within the limits of this approach, the in- 
ferences are highly suggestive, if not conclusive. 

As a specific issue, the Soviet military buildup on the northern is- 
lands, beginning in 1978, triggered the greatest amount of press commen- 
tary relevant to our inquiry. All of the newspapers surveyed labeled the 
Soviet occupation “illegal” and demanded that the islands be returned to 
Japan. However, none of them portrayed the buildup as motivated by 
offensive intent aimed at Japan, nor did any advocate a countering 
buildup of the Self Defense Forces in Hokkaido. Instead, the Soviet move 
was depicted as closing the Sea of Okhotsk against possible American 
intrusion and guaranteeing access to the Pacific for the Soviet Pacific 
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Fleet. In this context Japan’s proper response was seen to be the use of 
economic and political pressure focused on the territorial issue but not on 
security aspects. 

The linkage between increased militarization of the-northern islands 
and the larger power balance in northeast Asia in which Japan happens 
to. find itself was stated succinctly by Sanke: and Nihon Keizar.'* Both in 
turn called for linkage between the islands and Japanese-Soviet relations, 
Sanke: suggesting that Siberian development cooperation offered a prom- 
ising lever while Nihon Kezzai stressed high level diplomacy, including an 
invitation for Soviet leaders to visit Japan.!? 

Foreign Minister Sonoda’s “inspection trip” to Hokkaido in Septem- 
ber 1979 and his call for a “national movement to recover the northern 
territory” triggered a spate of virtually identical editorials in all five 
newspapers. However, Sanker reiterated the position that the Soviet 
buildup “is just to strengthen the defense line of the Sea of Okhotsk and 
to secure the route by which the Soviet Fleet can easily reach the Pa- 
cific.”'4 Throughout 1980 both Sanket and Nihon Keizai maintained 
their call for a withdrawal of Soviet forces and a return of the islands 
without, however, linking this with support for a stronger Self Defense 
Force. The other newspapers gave the issue less attention but did not 
change their support for the government’s demand. 

Moving from the specific question of the northern islands to the 
larger geopolitical context of northeast Asia, the Japanese press revealed 
a more divergent set of attitudes on such matters as Sino-American nor- 
malization and Japan’s appropriate military posture. Sankei’s unique 
pro-Taiwan position evoked harsh criticism of the Beljing-Washington 
agreement in December 1978 that not only shifted American diplomatic 
recognition from Taipei but also pledged termination of the U.S. defense 
commitment. Sanke: termed this “a breach of trust as world leader,” 
warning that. “Japan should not trust the U.S.,” and “this sacrifice in 
diplomacy will be the tomorrow of Japan who is a small military 
power.” !> This analysis led paradoxically to Sanket being the only news- 
paper to support U.S. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown’s appeal for 
Japan to commit the full 1% of GNP to defense rather than stay just 
under the ceiling.'¢ 

Other papers, however, expressed concern over Sino-American nor- 
malization because of the possible negative effect on Soviet perceptions. 
Yomiuri repeatedly warned of the danger of China’s commitment to an 
expressly anti-Soviet policy.” Nihon Keizai called for “avoiding the 
power game of Japan, China, and the U.S. against the Soviets.”!8 Asahi 
expressed opposition to any anti-Soviet alignment, preferring the official 
“omnidirectional policy.”!° Mainichi paralleled the Asahi position.” 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan divided the Japanese press more 
sharply: Nihon Keizai moved closer to Sanker in support of strengthening 
defense capability by increased expenditure whereas Mainichi held to the 
1% ceiling.*! Asahi chose to stress “foreign aid and cultural exchange” in 
denying that the public felt any defense concern.” In the first half of 
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1981, Nihon Keizai continued to express its stronger anti-Soviet position, 
opposing the “easement of economic sanctions without principles” and 
calling for a “national consensus” to deal with the “intensified Soviet 
threat.”23 Asahi, however, responded to Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig’s visit to Beijing by opposing “U.S.-China military ties.” 

Thus, contrary to Nihon Keizat’s call, no consensus emerged in the 
national press on any key issue related to Japanese defense policy. The 
dramatic developments of 1978-80 evoked considerable attention in the 
media but failed to narrow the considerable spectrum of difference be- 
tween Asahi and Sankei with respect to the need for a major expansion of 
the Self Defense Forces. The closest point of agreement among the five 
major dailies remained the avoidance of joining an explicit anti-Soviet 
alignment with China and the United States. Beyond this negative posi- 
tion, however, no clear trend emerged in the editorial positions to support 
a change in government defense policy. 


Mass and Elite Views: The Prospects 


Two domestic sources of influence on defense policy examined 
herein, public opinion and press attitudes, showed relatively little change 
during the period under focus despite the prominence of defense as a sub- 
ject of debate and the assertiveness of Soviet behavior in Southeast and 
Southwest Asia. Therefore it is unlikely that either the public or press 
will shift its attitude dramatically in the next several years unless events 
in Northeast Asia were to take an alarming turn. The stability of the 
status quo is reinforced by the congruence between the external stimuli to 
policy manifested in public opinion and the press and internal percep- 
tions of Japan’s security situation held among the present and prospective 
elite groups. 

In the spring of 1981, 75 members of the Japanese elite—i.e., the 
bureaucracy (19), Diet (19), media (22), academia (8), and business com- 
munity (7)-—were interviewed to learn their attitudes on various defense 
matters.” The sample included roughly one-third conservatives, one- 
third moderates, and the remainder largely liberal-left. In age the respon- 
dents represented imminent influential and potential leadership groups, 
rather than those presently in dominant positions; only 21% were 60 or 
over compared with 48% aged 50-59 and 31% aged 40-49. While the 
limitations of a single interview project are severe with respect to valida- 
tion, and no trend analysis is possible, the results tend to confirm the close 
fit between publicly available views and those held privately in selected 
circles.” 

Only a third or so of those interviewed explicitly identified the Soviet 
Union as posing a threat to Japan, compared with half who perceived an 
indirect threat when viewed in global terms. Only one fourth of the re- 
spondents saw a Soviet threat to Japanese oil sources in the Middle East, 
including possible interdiction of the sea lanes. The difference between 
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generally acknowledged opposition to Soviet policy and a perception of a 
sufficiently specific danger for Japan was further reflected in the fact that 
two-thirds defined the Soviet Union as expansively rather than defen- 
sively motivated but depicted this more as an ideological goal of world 
domination than an actual drive for territory and influence. 

As might be expected from these attitudes, the elite groups favored 
diplomatic means of coping with Soviet policy as much as or more than 
increasing Japan’s military capability. Less than two-fifths supported 
significantly increased defense expenditures. In addition, half of those in- 
terviewed saw Japanese development of Siberian natural resources as 
providing Japan with more leverage in Moscow whereas only one-tenth 
feared this would leave Japan more vulnerable to Soviet pressure.’ 

Although public opinion, newspaper editorials, and elite attitudes 
converge on maintaining a “low posture” defense budget pegged at 1% of 
GNP, it does not follow that Japan’s military capability will not improve 
significantly during this decade. Much can be accomplished depending on 
how funds are allocated among research and development, weapons ac- 
quisition, technological upgrading, and personnel support. Japan’s ex- 
panding economy, albeit growing at a slower rate than ten years ago, will 
continue to guarantee a steady increase in the actual amount of funds 
available as a percentage of GNP. A gradual widening of the range and 
type of missions to be performed, particularly in joint planning with U.S. 
forces in the West Pacific, can appreciably enhance the importance of 
Japan’s contribution to regional security. 

But insofar as Washington remains preoccupied with Japan’s contri- 
bution measured as a proportion of GNP and the Japanese domestic po- 
litical situation offers little promise of significant change on this issue, 
there will be continuing tension in the alliance. Attention by foreign cor- 
respondents on evidence to the contrary, based on special study groups 
and statements by prominent dissenters who favor a greater defense ex- 
penditure, can be dangerously misleading. The cautious nature of Jap- 
anese leaders and the emphasis on consensus throughout the political 
system caution against accepting such evidence as determining defense 
policy in the near future. 

This does not exclude the possibility of external events prompting an 
eventual shift in attitude among press and public. But if events are to 
have this impact, they must occur in East Asia. Korea, not Afghanistan or 
Poland, cuts deeply into Japanese consciousness. Instability in the south 
or heightened belligerence by the north could prompt a sense of concern 
over Japanese security. This would be particularly true were China or 
the Soviet Union to become actively involved. Alternatively, a drastic 
weakening of U.S. power in the West Pacific because of preoccupation 
with crises in Africa or the Middle East might mobilize greater support 
for Japanese self-defense, a view at present voiced only by a small minor- 
ity. Without such stimuli, however, there is little to support speculation of 
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an imminent turning point in Japanese defense policy and much to argue 
that the status quo is likely to persist at least until the mid-1980s. 


Allen S. Whiting is Professor of Political Science at the University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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by internecine warfare and the invasions of foreigners. The 
Portuguese gained control of the island in 1600; sixty years later 
the Dutch overthrew them; and the British, in turn, supplanted 
the Dutch at the end of the eighteenth century. Sri Lanka became 
wholly independent from Britain in 1948, and the book concludes 
with an evaluation of this relatively new independent state. 
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